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Alt.  I.  K  Tke  Life  of  Wedey  ;  and  the  Rise  and  Progren  of  Me- 
;Uiodiain.  By  Robert  Southey,  Esq.  Poet  Laureate,  Ac  2  vols. 
8vo.  pp.  1 134.  London.  ]  820. 

£.  OUervaiims  an  Souike^s  '*  Life  of  Wedey  .•'*  Being  a  Defenee 
of  the  Character,  Labonre,  ana  Opinions,  of  Mr.  Wesley,  against 
the  Misrepresentations  of  that  Puolication.  By  Richard  Watson. 
8vo.  pp.  228.    London.  1820. 

3 .  A  Letter  to  Robert  Southejf^  Etq.  on  his  Life  of  the  late  Mf .  John 
Wesley,  and  especially  that  Part  in  which  he  treats  of  the  Mora- 
vians. By  William  Okely,  M.D.  Presbyter  of  the  Brethren's 
Church,  and  Minister  of  their  Congregation  at  Bristol.  8vo«  pp. 
55.  Bristol.  1820. 

T^E  cannot  beliere,  as  aooae  of  his  biographers  maintain, 
*  ^    that  Plutarch  was  ignorant  of  Christianity.    Not  to  in- 
sist upon  (be  alledged  (races  of  bis  acquaintance  with  its   doc- 
trines which  are  to  be  met  with  in  his  writings,  the  imputed 
obstinacy,  fanaticism,  and  infhtuation  of  the  Christians  must, 
no  doabf,  have  been  the  subjects  of  frequent  discourse  in  the 
higher  circles  in  which.  Plutarch  moTed.    Besides,  be  was  an 
industrious  collector  of  facts,  and  a  curious'  observer  of  the 
manners  and  opinions  of  men  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  with 
the  express  design  of  gathering  various  information,  that  he  tra-' 
veiled  through  Greece,  visited  Egypty  and  resided  at  Rome. 
Now^  in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  a  society  of  Christians  bad  been 
formed  in  almost  every  city  of  the  Empire  i  and  ctery  where, 
some  members  of  these  societies  bad  been  called  io  give  their 
testimony  against  idolatry  before  the  Roman  authorities.     It 
ma|,  however,  be  supposed,  that  the  Chrisrian  Scriptures  bad 
never  fallen  into  his  hands :  bis  curiosity  and  inquiries  had,  per- 
barit'  been  satisfied  with  the  vague  r^rts  of  the  flteglstrates 
or  pnests  with  whom  he  conversed,  and  who  bad  assured  kim^ 
that  the  new  opiniony—tha  *  exitio&iiis  mperstific,*    professed 

Vol,  XV.  N.S.  B 
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by  those  whom,  '  perjhgiiia  invi90$f  trnJ^ut  ehri$tiamo$  ap'» 
peUahet^ — was  nothings  better  than  a  senseless  subdiyision  of 
Judaism,  the  grounds  of  which  were  utterly  veiled  From  philo- 
sophical apprehension  under  the  unintelligible  jargon  of  that  pe- 
culiar and  barbarous  superstition*  But  even  had  heknown  enoug^ 
of  the  Christians  to  Imve  thought  them  worthy  o^  .explicit  aoj'* 
raadversion,  Phifarch  would  not  have  wriUeh  Kke  Luciin  ;  pfo-* 
fane  and  scurrilous  invective,  deliberate  and  indecent  calum- 
nies, would  not  have  accorded  with  bis  intellectual  habits*  Alive 
to  poetic  beauty  in  character  and  actioii,  tb^ji^votedness  and 
heroism,  if  not  the  purity,  humility,  and  patience  of  the  Chris- 
tians, would  have  kindled  a  sort  of  dramatic  sympathy  in  his 
bosom.  He  would  have  conceded,  a  purblind  admiration  to 
those  parts  of  their  conduct  which  bore  the  nearest  affinity  with 
his  gross  apprehensions  of  morality.  So  far  as  his  imperfect 
inforfn^tiontuid  his  limited  apprehensionfjon  tfa^lbubj^fhad-aU' 
loWed, ' he> woald  have ddni6 th^ fanatic^  iu^tito i  ahdjtfherevvoQld 
have  been  a  mildness,  a  candour,  and  a  fn'inftess, 'even'ln  bis 
contempt  of  their  dogtnas.  '  for,  at  this  p<erltKly'Ciiriattantty  bad 
not  reached  that  balancing  importance  in  thef  ESmpire^'  which  in- 
spired the  later  aflherent^'of  Paganism  with  ttie  nnvlkr^ing  ma- 
lignity of  fear.  It  is  true,  that  in  theTrabf—'rrps  A^i£iAAIm6- 
KI4.X;  '*  Conderriing  Superstition,  or  the  excessive'  Fear  of  fhe 
^^  God6,"rT-^tkere  appeals  a  fight  acrimony  ih  the  style  of  bis  aV- 
lusionv'to  Jewteh  observ^ncte ;  bbt  yet,  he  !s  always  more'tl)6 
phHqsopher  than  the  satirist '■      ^  '  '      '     ' "      ^ 

We  might  imagine  him  to  have  received  from  some  Well- 
bred  Platonist,  (of  whommanywer«  converts  to  the  faith,)  3ucli 
an  abstracted  exposition  of  the  Chriatiad  system  as  would  have 
drawn  from  h|m  nothing  more  tban  the  mild  atumadyersipa 
wbjch  he  bestows  upon  other  purely  intellectual  errors, — tit^«c 
n  viroXThl/K — '  it  is  a  false  ooi)ceit«  but*  (while  it  rests  as  a  mere 
opinion  in  the  mind)  *  it  breeds  no  sore;*  it  quickens  not  the 


^  •  Lest  ingenuity  than  has  often  been  employed  to  discover  in  an- 
cient authors  tnore  thafi  they  ever  thought  of,  Wight  serve  td  det<sct, 
in  the  little 'Mlitise  we  have  referred  to,  several  dinrf  allusions  to  the 
supposed  tenets  or  practices  of  the  Christians.  May  he  not,  for  ex- 
ample, be  thought  to  have  had  in  iriew  the  influx  of  Hebraisms  into 
the  Greek  language,  occasioned  by  the  spread  of  Christianity  and 
the  di^ion  of  the  Seriotures,— when  he  inveighs  against  those  who, 
at  the  same  time  that  toey  are  labQuring  to  overturn  the,  *  old^  and 
authorizied  religion,  pervert  and  corrupt  the  language,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  *  absurd  names  and  barbarous  words  r-r-Ii^voif  Iw^uun — 
xai  ffffxflkn  BafCxpixotf.  But  we  must  leave  this  incidental  question. 
The  words  above  quoted  are  as  follow :  tivJuj  i  wXu+k,  »KXa  Ixxoi  u 


Sontbey's  Life  of  WeiUy.  S 

^  pulse ;  it  ioflicts  no  pain.*  It  is  oi\)y  when  religious  opinioii 
touches  the  aflectionsy  excites  the  imagination ,  creates  a  move- 
ment among  the  moral  and  active  powers,  that  is  to  say,  in  'the 
languageofroodero times,  when  it  generates  'enthusiasm/ — 
that  it  becomes  dangerous.  '  Every  false  opinion/  says  he, 
'  especially  on  such  subjects,  is  pernicious ;  but  if  any  affection 
'  of  themind  be  joined  with  it,  it  then  becomes  most  hurtful 
'  (jtoxfinfoTtfa»).     For  (in  such  case)  every  movement  or  affection 

*  of  the  mind  is  like  disease  with  inflammation,— like  wounds 
'  with  dislocation  of  the  joints :  so  dnngerous  are  errors  of 
'  opinion  when  accompanied  with  any  movement  of  the  soul.' 
With  such  views,  then,  what  would  the  placid  and  philosophi- 
cal Plutarch  have  thought  and  said,  hsd  he  been  admitted  to 
witness  some  nocturnal  assembly  of  the  Christians ;  a  vault  or 

*  upper  chamber/  a  cavern  or  cemetery,  dimly  lighted,  and 
crowded  to  suffocation  with  women,  children,  slaves,  and  ar- 
tizans  ?  What  frightful  excesses  would  be  not  certainly  have 
anticipated  to  result  from  this  promiscuous  assemblage !  And 
what  if  he  had  heard  the  portentous  dogmas  announced,  the 
exclusive  discipline  enjoined  by  the  leaders !  And  then,  the  ex- 
ercise protracted  even  '  till  midnight,*  the  wine,  the  prayers, 
the  songs,  the  declamation  !  •  Or,  suppose  him  to  have  followed 
the  Christians  into  the  domestic  circle,  and  there  have  seen 

*  the  daughter  set  against  her  mother,*'*^  the  father  rising  up 
against  the  son,  the  son  against  the  father ;  thus  bringing,  '  not 
'  peace,  but  a  sword  upon  earth.'  What  be  might  have  thought, 
or  said,  or  written,  we  know  not ;  but,  at  any  rattf,  he  would 
not  have  been  left  to  the  regret  uttered,  on  a  similar  occasion, 
by  the  Writer  whose  volumes  are  before  us,  that  *  no  authority 

*  existed  capable  of  restraining  extravagances  and  indecencies 
<  like  these/  In  the  days  of  Plutarch,  and  almost  from  that 
time  down  to  this,  magistrates,  instigated  by  priests  and  phi- 
losophers, have  done  all  that  force  could  do,  to  crush  the '  hide- 

*  ous  fanaticism.* 

But  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  treatise  **  Concerning  Su- 
**  perstition.*'  Tbe  scope  of  the  argument  seems  to  be,  tliat  the 
exoessea  attendant  upon  religious  belief,  are  more  to  be  feared 
than  the  total  absence  of  religious  principle  ;  that  is  to  say,  than 
alMoiote  Atheism.  And  yet,  Plutarch  is  not  the  explicit  advo- 
cate of  irreligion.  He  concedes  the  truth,  and  thence,  the  im- 
Eirtance  of  a  calm  belief  in  the  existence  of  supernal  powers. 
ut  religious  excitement,  be  thinks,  may  well  be  balanced 
against  theoretic  impiety  ;  and  he  leaves  his  readers  to  infer, 
that,  if  a  choice  must  be  made  between  the  two,  he  would  give 


•  See  Life  of  Wesley,  Vol.  I.  p.  S58.  11.  88  and  519. 
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the  prcfferenoe  to  the  latter.  Tliere  is,  certainly,  in  the  Tract 
alUided  to,  an  apparent  vacillation  of  opinion,  and  an  indistinct- 
neas  of  intention,  vih\c\i  excite  a  suspicion  in  regard  to  the 
writer^s  real  design  and  secret  convictions.  It  contains  traces 
of  that  universal  and  yet  decent  scepticism  in  which  almost  all 
men  of  letters  bad  taken  refuge,  from  the  days  of  Socrates 
down  to  the  time  of  Julian,  when  the  spirit  of  opposition  to 
Christianity  seemed,  for  a  moment,  to  resuscitate  the  faith  in 
the  host  of  gods  and  goddesses.  But  yet,  there  are  reasons 
which  might  support  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  the  intelligent 
Bceotian.  Destitute  of  the  means  of  resting  troubled  thought 
upon  settled  principles,  and  yet  constitutionally  too  susceptible 
of  the  impression  of  moral  sentiments  to  find  comfort  in  an  athe-i 
istical  induration  of  mind,  he  wrote,  perhaps,  more  with  the 
hope  of  fortifying  his  own  imagination  against  its  lurking  fears, 
than  with  any  deliberate  purpose  to  bring  the  religious  principle 
into  contempt.  This  supposition  is  corroborated  by  the  faist, 
that,  while  he  derides  the  self  inflicted  pains  of  those  who, 

*  when  they  awake,  dare  not  contemn  their  dreams,  nor  are  able 

*  to  laugh  or  rejoice  in  finding  that  the  phantasies  of  sleep  are 
'  unreal,'  he  is  known  to  have  been  himself  tortured  by  his  cre- 
dulity in  such  matters.  The  philosophical  reprover  of  enthusi* 
asm,  and  fanaticism,  and  ^  voracious  credulity,'  in  other  men, 
would  sometimes  himself  be  the  retailer  of  long  tales  of  dreams, 
and  prodigies,  and,  perhaps,  of  haunted  houeee!  Nor  is  it 
flifficult  to  fancy  that  we  discern  in  this  unfixedness  and  incon- 
sistency of  mind,  the  symptoms  of  that  moral  incongruity 
which  ordinarily  attends  tergiversation  in  opinion,  when  the 
change  has  resulted  from  the  acddental  direction  given  to  way- 
ward prejudices,  rather  than  from  the  force  of  evidence  operating 
upon  a  strong  understanding.  We  imagine,  then,  that  we  per- 
ceive in  this  Writer — Plutarch,  the  sceptical  tone  and  dialect 
acquired  in.  tlie  wanton  season  of  boyish  disbelief,  ill  according 
with  that  revulsion  towards  religious  feeling,  which,  indepen- 
dently of  any  moral  change,  will  take  place,  in  proportion  as  the 
elasticity  of  youth  gives  way  before  a  constitutional  melancholy 
of  temperament.  But  we  shall  too  long  forget  Mr.  Southey, 
and  his  Life  of  Wesley. 

This  is  not  the  day  for  scurrUous  infidelity.  We  are  aware, 
indeed,  that  it  has  at  all  times  been  more  calm,  more  intellec- 
tual, and  more  gentleman-like  in  England  than  in  France :  but 
even  iu  this  country,  a  very  observable  change  has  taken  place 
mtliin  tho  Jast  ten  or  twelve  years.  Perhaps,  we  might  name  a 
much  later  date,  since  which  the  force  of  public  opinion  baa  im- 
posed a  fresh  reserve  upon  the  expression  of  disbelief.  The 
wretched  attempt  to  drive  a  trade  in  Deism,  which  lately  occa- 
aioBed  a  momentary  agitation,  if  it  be  at  all  worthy  of  mention, 


we  consider  as  tending  to  support  our  remark,  rather  than  as 
forming  an  exception  to  it.  As  one  criterion  of  the  change  to 
which  we  allude,  we  night  mention  the  altered  tone  and  veering 
opinions  of  those  persons  who,  while  they  pretend  to  be  the 
leaders  of  the  public  mind,  have  too  much  tact,  and  far  too 
much  regard  to  their  solid  interests,  not  to  follow  its  variations 
with  very  respectful  caution.  Why,  then,  does  not  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  now  admit  into  its  pages  the  foul  and  shameless 
Deism,  'by  means  of  which,  in  a  great  measure,  it  acquired  its 
first  popularity  ?  Plainly  and  simply,  because  its  Conductors 
feel  and  know  that  a  change  has  taken  place,  assuredly  not 
wrought  by  them,  to  which  it  is  indispensible  to  conform ;  and 
that,  whereas,  when  they  commencect  their  labours,  they  be- 
lieved themselves  free  to  use  almost  the  license  of  the  French 
republican  press,  now,  it  is  safest  even  to  talk  about  their  soli- 
citude fur  the  *  iromortar  as  well  as  the  temporal  interests  of 
the  people. 

But  whether  ii  be  more  or  less  diffused,  and  whether  it  be,  or 
be  not,  open  to  observation,  a  stream  of  scepticism  will  always 
be  found  somewhere  running  through  the  flats  of  a  country  in 
which  there  is  much  refinement  and  freedom  of  opinion.  At  the 
present  motaent,  the  great  body  of  these  waters  gurgles  its  way 
unseen  beneath  the  sands  of  our  National  Christianity.  It  has 
been  well  said,' that  when  men  can  no  longer  publish,  they  wiH 
cease  to  think :  now,  as  it  is  found  not  to  suit  the  opinion,  or 
the  taste,  or  the  fashion  of  the  day,  to  publish  Deism,  it  has 
very  naturally  happened  to  many  individuals  sceptically  dis- 
posed, who  perhaps  a  few  years  ago  were,  and  who,  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  would  again  be,  bold  disbelievers, — ^that 
their  Deism,  from  mere  disusci  has  become  mouldy,  and  has 
fairly  crumbled  away  out  of  its  place  in  their  thoughts ;  so  that, 
without  any  disNimulation,  they  have  come,  they  hardly  know 
bow,  to  tliink  and  call  themselves  Christians. 

So  wide  has  been  this  (no  doubt  favourable)  revolution,  that 
there  are  now  persons  every  where  to  be  met  with,  who  would 
hardly  be  more  chagrined  and  offended  if  suspected  of  being 
themselves  tainted  with  Methodism,  than  if  supposed  incapable 
of  exercising  that  philosophical  discrimination  which  is  ready 
to  appreciate  and  acknowledge  the  sincerity  and  efficient  merits 
of  many  of  the  ^  estimable  fanatics'  to  whom  the  appellation 
avowedly  belongs.  '  A  great  mass,  therefore,  of  the  line  and 
curious  speculation  which  was  lately  directed  cigainBi  Christi- 
anity, is  now  employed  about  it.  This  sort  of  retroverted 
free  thinking  has  also  been  promoted  by  incidental  circum- 
stances, which  have  operated  to  bring  over  to  the  support  of 
Religioo,  much  of  that  unfixed  wei|;ht  which  always  rolls  from 
side  to  aide  of  the  iressel  at  every  heaving  of  the  sea.    Not  only 
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ID  the  oietropolis,  and  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  Uiifdoiiiy 
^where,  of  course,  liberality  and  illuminatioo  are  at  all  tiaies  to 
be  found,)  but  almost  in  every  provincial  town,  we  may  meet 
with  '  enlightened  and  patriotic'  individuals,  who  oairry  the 
^  patronage*  with  which  they  are  pleased  to  '  honour'  Ghriati- 
unity  so  far,  that  they  are  reMy  io  uicur  the  hazard  of  shelter- 
ing a  little  rai^k  fanaticisim  beneath  their  fostering  wing,  rather 
than  leave  the  ^  good  cause*  to  want  their  *  vote  and  interest.* 
But  then,  they  are  not  sorry  that  we  should  hear  from  them, 
tit  private^  those  saving  and  sagacious  maxims, — founded  upon 
long-sighted  views  into  politiqal  economy,  sober  theology,  and 
human  oature,r— by  which  they  would  reconcile  the  forwardness 
of  their  zeal  with  the  credit  of  their  understandings.  Ht^nce  it 
is, — and  we  think  the  circumstance  really  worthy  of  a  moiiieDt*s 
attention, — that  there  is,  just  now,  an  express  demand  for  pithy 
apophthegms  on  the  subject  of  Meihodismf  so  constructed  as 
to  contain  the  essence  of  Deism,  under  the  cant  of  a  oonde- 
scending  acquiescence  in  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

Now,  the  "  Life  of  Wesley'*  will  supply  a  most  seasonable 
furniture  of  phrases,  and  of  neat  and  specious  commoo^placea, 
to  gentlemen  in  the  circumstances  above  described.  It  may 
safely  be  anticipated,  that  this  treasury  both  of  pleasantries  and 
of  speculations  on  the  subject  of  Methodism,  will  be  long  and 
abundantly  retailed  by  our  philosophers  of  high  and  low   de- 

free.  To  the  latter,  Mr.  Souihey  will  render  the  service  of 
avoifriog  their  vapid  pertness  with  some  grains  of  eomiaon 
sense^  and  of  correcting  their  utter  ignorance  by  genuine  infor- 
mation. With  respect  to  the  former,  we  mean  men  of  liberal 
educatiop,  liberal  habits  of  thinking,  and  sound  understanding, 
we  cannot  but  indulge  the  hope,  that  the  mass  of  facta*  iiitberto 
little  familiar  to  their  thoughts,  which  Mr.  Southey  has  brought 
together,  may  communicate  its  proper  impression  to  their 
mmds ;  producing,  at  once,  dis>gu$t  at  the  Writer's  flippancy, 
levity,  and  prejudices,  a  couviction  of  the  utter  inadequaoy  of 
his  attempts  to  solve  the  moral  phenomena  before  him,  and  ah 
inclination  to  give  a  cjegree  of  attention  to  the  subject  which 
may  issue  in  the  highest  advantage  to  tliemselves. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  fill  the  few  pages  allotted  to  thia 
article  with  quotations,  so  selected  and  broken  oflf  from  their 
immediate  connexion,  a^  to  give  our  readers  unmixed  pleasure. 
Mr.  Southey  seems  at  times  heartily  and  seriously  interested  in 
the  greatness  of  his  suUject.  Here  and  there,  the  vast  ideas  of 
a  future  life  appear  to  give  h\m  the  inspiration  of  a  worthy  and 
9incere  conviction.  Sometimes,  an  irapreadoo  of  the  great  and 
uUiroate  interests  pf  mankind,    as  involved  in  their  behef  of 

Shristianity,  disperses  the  ^vil  humours  of  a  aectariiMi  spirits 
le  give  him,  heartily  and  joyfully,  tbi$  utmost  credit  for  these 
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belter  morsels  of  his  work,  sihcerely  hopiii|r  that  tWej  are  the 
partag^  which  most  truly  represent  his  habitual  seutiments 
and  feelings.  i; 

But  we  are  obliged  to  declare  our  opinion,  that  tf^is  *^  XH^ 
^  of  Wesley  I**  estimated  by  its  more  prevailing  character,  ,is 
s^tariaii  in  its  spirit,  sinister  in  its  design,  and  scepticaUn 
its  tendency ;  that  its  philosophy  is  extremely  puerile  ;  and  tPftt 
ivherever  the  prejudices  of  the  Writer  are  implicated,  his  repre- 
sentations of  lact  are  artful,  often  palpably  distorted,  and  some- 
times grossly  dishonest.  It  is  evident,  that  he  has  thought  to 
exeoate  a  work  which  should  stand  as  the  image  and  repre- 
sentative of  enlightened  opinion  on  the  subject  he  has>adopteq  ; 
but  the  ill-poised  mass  will  totter  back  upon  the  artiste  Un- 
less his  ambition  has  been  confined  to  the  intention  of  writing 
two  pleasant  volumes  which  must  teU,  he  will  learn  that  he  hfis 
failed.  His  want  of  calm  intention,  historical  impartiality,  and 
sound  judgement ;  his  striking  deficiencies  in  theological  know- 
ledge ;  and  above  all,  his  destitution  of  a  principliB|of  sympathy  with 
die  spiritual  world,  in  which  he  has  attempted  to  be  conversant, 
rendering  him  unable  to  apprehend  tlie  true  motive  of  that 
conduct  which  he  is  perpetually  perplexing  himself  to  explain 
on  principles  within  his  own  range ;  these,  altogether,  giv^  a 
character  of  crurleness,  and  incongruity,  and  iiieffip^Quqy 
to  the  work,  (viewed  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  mere  narra- 
tive of  facts,)  which  will  not  escape  the  observation  of  bis 
intelligent  readers,  even  though  they  may  be  as  much  avefae 
as  the  Author  to  the  tenets  and  practices  of  Methodism. 
Persons  habituated  to  correct  thinking,  whatever  their  reIigioi|s 
principles  may  be,  will  presently  detect  in  Mr.  Soutli^y's  p/ej*- 
fbrmance,  the  particularity  of  style  invariably  attendant  ypon.^e 
stale  sophism  which  attempts  toexplain  effects  excttMivelyuy  their 
eoneomitant  and  incidental  catises.  They  will  perceive  a  desul- 
tory, anxious,  and  incomfilete  recurrence  to  the  adopted  hypo- 
thesis, on  all  the  separate  occasions  that  seem  to  demand  its 
aid,  in  that  incidental  way  yrhich  appears,  in  eo^b  instancy, 
to  cover  and  excuse  an  inconclusiveness  in  the  reasoning  which 
must  be  apparent  in  any  form&l  statement  of  it.  We  appeal 
to  the  readers  of  **  the  Life  of  Wesley,**  if  this  be  nat  the 
niarlBed  and  jparticular  feature  of  Mr.  Southey^s  manner,  {t 
vrill  be  well  if  the  detection  of  this  pervading  sophism  should  be 
fallowed,  in  the  minds  of  some  individuals  whp  bithertQ  bayp 
tttdugfat  too  little  on  the  subject  of  religion,  by  a  cohyiclion, 
that  the  faith  of  Wesley  and  of  Wh^efteld,  like  that  of  P^l 
and  of  Peter,  generated  a  system  of  motives  w^^icl^  Mr.  $ou^^ 
has  utterkf  failed  to  6on{prehepd;^and  with  which  themselves 
an;  c<Hi8(^0os  of  havid^  no  sympatiy. 

But  even  viewed  on  lower  ground,  Mr.  Southey*!  qualifica- 
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tioDB  to  produce  a  calm  and  frufy  philosophical  history  of  ihm 
great  religious  naoTement  which  distiuguistied  the  past  century, 
are  plainly  defective.     He  is  incapable  of  generalization :  hence 
he  falls  into  a  gossiping  manner,   unworthy  of  the  subject,  and 
ill  accordant  with   his  implied   pretensions  ;  and  which  often 
makes  him  seem  frivobusi  where  perhaps  he  intended  to  be 
grave.    More  acute  than  profound,  more  fond  of  reverie  thaa 
of  reflection,  and  much  more  susceptible  of  impulses  than  care- 
ifttl  to  govern  them,  his  opinions  seem  to  be  the  mere  accidents  of 
his  character:  forming  a  fortuitous  aggregation  of  wayward 
prejudices,    they  are  indistinct  and  incongruous.    So  far  as 
they  can  be  collected  from  his  writings,  one  would  suppose  hie 
credenda  to  be  framed  out  of  the  multifarious  savings  from  re- 
peated shipwrecks  of  the  faith.     His  orthodoxy  recalls  too 
plainly  the  history  of  his  mind ;  and  each  article  of  his  present 
oelief  seems  labeled  with  the  names  of  the  parties  and  the  indi- 
viduals who,  having  been,  by  turns,  the  objects  of  his  liking 
ana  disgusts,  have  provoked  and  flattered  him  into  his  suc- 
cessive persuasions.    Thus  it  is,  that  the  system  on  which  the 
work  before  us  is  reared,  is  difficult  to  be  gathered  and  submit- 
ted to  rigid  examination,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  acat- 
tered  form  in  which  it  lies,  as  because  ilr  does  not  seem  to  flow 
JTrom  any  uniform  and  consistent  intention  in  the  Writer^s  mind. 
In  truth,  almost  the  only  thing  in  "  the  Life  of  Wesley"  whioh 
comes  upon  the  ear  with  the  impression  of  uniformity,  is  the 
vrord  '  Enthusiasm,'  alway?  propounced  in  a  derisive  tone,  and 
yet  so  made  to  hover  between  a  good  and  a  bad  sense,  as  if 
the  Writer  consciously  employed  it  for  a  yeil,  either  to  wavering 
convictions,  or  disingenuous  timidity ; — ^seeming  himself  not  to 
know  what  opinion  to  form  of  the  facts  before  him,  or  not  daring 
to  say  what  he  thinks.    We  have  taken  some  pains  to  compare 
the  places  in  which  this  term  ocpura,  with  the  reasonable  hope 
of  being  able,  at  last,  to  affix  to  it  the  permanent  and  precise 
sense  in  which  the  Author  wishes  hb  reader  to  receive  it.  We  have 
not,  however,  advanced  beyond  the  alternative  of  supposing,  either 
that  Mr.  iSoiithey  has  felt  afraid  tp  bring  his  own  mind  to  a 
definition  of  the  sense  in  which  be  employs  tbe  word ;  or  that 
he  makes  it  the  subterfuge  of  an  unmanly  and  party-servinff 
duplicity ;   and  that  wherever  it  occurs  seemingly  in  an  ap- 
proabh  towards  a  favoun^ble  s^nse,  it  is  chosen  rather  than  a 
less  ambiguous  word,  because  its  vulgar  and  pbjtirgative  im- 

Eort  serves  to  shelter  the  Author  from  the  ridicule  or  the  repre- 
ension  of  the  partj  whom  he  is  most  careful  never  to  duoblige* 
In  a  large  portion  of  his  work,  Mr.  Southey  ha9  asaumed  a 
sardonic  manner,  which  his  excellent  taste  as  a*  writer,  and  hta 
fine  sense  of  propriety,  would  certainlv  have  corrected,  had  it  aot 
been  forced  upon  hina  by  the  baiiard  be  meiirs  of  appearing  in 
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the  eyes  of  the  frivolous,  the  profane,  or  the  bigotedi  to  be 
deeply  or  seriously  interested  in  his  subject.  Often, — especially 
on  occasions  ^hen  it  might  otherwise  be  imagined  that  the 
Writer  had  forgotten  every  feeling  but  that  of  an  honest,  manly, 
serious  sympathy  with  the  high  qualities,  and  heroic  conduct, 
aud  infinite  interests  which  are  the  adjuncts  of  his  story,  there  is 
a  forward  obtrusion  of  this  callous  levity.  On  such  occasions, 
some  single  phrase  of  cold  mockery  is  dropped  into  the  nar« 
rative,  apparently  serving  no  other  purpose,  than  to  redeem  the 
Writer  from  the  imputation  of  being  himself  the  dupe  of  the 
*  pleasant  legend'  he  has  adopted  for  his  theme.  And  yet,  we 
are  far  from  believing  that  he  has  written  the  Life  of  Wesley 
with  no  better  faith  or  better  feelings,  than  those  in  which  he 
would  have  Written  a  history  of  the  temptations  of  St.  Anthony, 
or  in  which  he  has  described  the  superstitions  of  the  middle 
ai^es :  but  he  wants  those  decided  co^nvictions  which  would  have 
given  him  a  simpler  aud  more  uniform  regard  to  the  moral 
purport  of  his  work ;  he  wants,  moreover,  courage  to  throw 
aside  the  poor  affectation  of  a  supercilious  scepticism. 

Mr.  Southey  might  well  be  required  to  shew  the  grounds  of 
that  superiority  which  gives  him  the  right,  in  relation  to  such 
men  as  John  Wesley,  Cieorge  Whitefield,  and  their  companions, 
to  present  himself  in  this  attitude  of  condescending  curiosity 
directed  downwards  toward  the  vagaries  of  the  half-idiot  beings 
of  a  lower  sphere.  He  would,  we  are  persuaded,  be  utterly  at 
a  loss  if  thus  called  upon  to  defend  the  preposterous  pretension 
implied  in  the  style  of  many  parts  of  these  volutues.  In  the 
mean  time,  while  he  will  not  dare  virtuously  to  resign  his  seat 
and  his  credit  among  scoffers,  he  must  know  that  both  are 
retained  at  a  cost  which  cannot  be  estimated.  When  every 
circumstance  at  all  susceptible  of  a  ludicrous  association,  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  those  whom  himself  allows  to  have 
been  (compared  with  the  mass  of  their  countrymen)  the  truly 
wise  and  good,  is  collected  and  produced  with  an  unfeeling  and 
infidel^like  diligence,  what  will  it  avail  to  the  thousand  thought- 
less readers  of  these  volumes,  that,  in  his  better  moments,  the 
Author  writes  in  a  better  spirit  ?  While  the  serious  portions  of 
his  history  are  slighted,  or  forgotten,  his  insidious  mockery  wiU 
run  its  circle  of  mischievous  influence, — serving  to  give  a  new 
edge  to  the  malignity  of  those  *<  who  whet  their  tongue  like  a 
sword,  and  shoot  out  their  arrows,  even  bitter  words  against 
the  perfect  ;*'  to  encourage  the  ribaldries  of  the  profane ;  to 
aootbe  the  death-sleep  of  the  formalist,  the  sordid,  and  the 
decently  sensual ; — worst  of  all,  to  baffie,  perplex,  and  divert, 
tlie  hopeful  but  vravering  impulses  of  early  virtue.  And  must 
we  not  add,  that  in  the  estimation  of  temperate  and  serious 
BHnds.  it  will  give  thif  Writer  a  plact  amon^  the  enemies,  rather 
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than  flie  Triends  of  the  relig^ious  principle  in  tbis  evil  world  ? 
It  is  not  for  lis  to  determine  in  what  light  it  may  be  regarded 
ly  iFIim  who  has  said,  '^  He  that  is  not  with  me,  is  agjiinst  me.'* 
Mr.  ^outhey  knows  very  well,  that  a  light  grace  of  phrase- 
ology, an  evanescent  derision,  only  just  decided  eqough  to 
make  itself  perceptible  to  the  more  knowing  reader,  is  the  style 
best  adapted  to  the  end  for  which  it  is  employed, — that  of 
,  saving  his  credit  among  his  refined  or  sceptical  friends.  Hence, 
in  almost  any  single  instance  that  might  be  adduced,  the  tone  of 
raillery  would  hardly  seem  to  support  a  serious  animadversion. 
tVe  may  quote  some  examples  of  the  kind ;  but,  for  the  full 

i Justification  of  our  criticisms  throughout  this  article,  we  must 
le  understood  as  appealing  (and  it  cannot  be  unfair  to  do  so)  to 
those  who  have  already  perused  the  work  itself. 

<  John  Nelson  now  fasted  the  whole  of  every  Friday,  giving  away 
to  the  poor  the  food  which  he  Would  otherwise  haVe  eaten.  He 
spent  his  leisure  hours  in  prayer,  and  in  reading  the  Bible ;  and  his 
desire  for  the  salvation  of  souls  was  such,  that  he  actually  hired  one  of 
his  fellow-workmen  to  go  and  hear  Mr.  Wesley  preach.  The  experi- 
ment answered,  for  the  workman  afterwards  told  him  it  was  the  best 
thing  both  for  him  and  bis  wife  that  ever  man  had  done  for  them. 
When  he  dreamed  of  the  devil  now,  it  was  no  longer  a  dream  of 
horrors ;  he  was  a  match  for  him,  and  seeing  him  let  loose  aiiapng 
the  people  in  the  shape  of  a  red  bull,  he  took  him  by  the  horns  and 
twisted  him  on  his  back,  and  set  his  right  foot  upon  hjs  neck.  A 
lettier  came  fVom  his  wife  in  the  country,  with  tidings  of  tbe  death 
of  one  darling  child,  and  the  desperate  illness  of  anbihbr;  he  re- 
ceived it  with  a  composure  which  made  the  by-staiiders  accuse  him 
of  hardness  of  heart ;  but  he  was  in  a  high  state  of  exaltation :  '*  his 
soul/*  he  says,  **  seemed  to  breathe  its  life  In  God,  as  naturally  as  his 
body  breathed  life  in  the  common  air." 

*  John  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  be  had  received  the  assurance, 
and  knew  his  sins  were  forgiven.  His  wife  and  mother  entreated 
him  not  to  say  this  to  any  one,  fpr  no  one  would  believe  him.  But 
he  said  he  should  not  be  ashamed  to  tell  what  God  had  dooe  fox  his 
soul.  If  he  could  speak  loud  enough  for  all  the  men  in  the  world  to 
h^ar  him  at  once.  His  mother  said  to  him,  "  Your  head  is  turned ;" 
jmd  he  replied,  *^  Yes,  and  my  heart  too,  I  thank  the  Lord."  The 
wife  besought  him  that  he  would  either  leave  off  abusing  hii  nbigh- 
boars,  or  go  back  to  London ;  but  he  declared  that  it  was  his  deter- 
jntoation  to  reprove  any  one  who  sinned  in  his  presence ;  she  began 
.to  weep,  and  said  he  did  not  love  her  so  welt  as  he  used  to  do,  and 
that  her  happiness  was  over,  if  he  believed  her  to  be  a  child  of  the 
devil,  and  himself  a  child  of  God.  But  Nelson  told  her  he  prayed, 
and  believed  God  would  make  her  a  blessed  companion  for  bim  in 
the  way  of  heaven :  and  she^  who  was  a  good  wife,  and  k^ew  that  she 
ha^  a  good  husband,  soon  fell  in  with  his  wishes^  listened  to  his 
teaching,  and  because  as  zealous  in  the  cause  as  himself. 

<  He  now  begi(n  to  exhort  his  neighbours  as  well  as  to  leprove 
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them,  and  by  defending  his  doctrine  wfieii  Aej  w€fte  9iilsMMi  was 
led  unafrares  to  <^uote  texts  of  Scripture*  expound,  fliiid*lSDmree  tlUgln, 
ID  a  manner  which  at  length  differed  irom  preaching  only  in  Ae 
n^me.  This  he  did  in  his  own  house  at  first,  where  he  had  the^ood 
fortune  to  convert  most  of  his  relations;  and  when  his  auditors 
became  so  numerous  that  the  house  could  not  hold  them,  he  then 
Mood  at  the  door  and  harangued  there.'    Vol.  I.  pp.  411-^14. 

'  Calm  and  sleaify,  however,  as  Wesley  oonoetvted  thft^  believers 
to  be,  these  soon  occurred  what  he  himself  pronounced  a  genuine 
instance  of  enthusiasm.  He  had  preached  si;  Tanfield  Leigh,  a  few 
miles  from  Newcastle,  to  a  people  whom  he  had  left,  in  appearance, 
«  very  well  satisfied  with  the  preacher  and  themselves;''  the  first  part 
of  this  predicament  might  be  as  he  desired,  but  the  second  was  out  of 
time,  before  they  had  passed  through  the  grievous  process  of  con- 
viction and  regeneration.  **  So  dead,  senseleiAi,  uni^ffected  a  congre«  ^ 
gation,"  said  he,  *'  I  have  scarce  seen.  Whether  gospel  or  law,  or 
English  or  Greek,  seemed  all  one  to  them.*'  It  was  ^erefore  the 
more  grateful  to  him  when  he  learnt  that  even  thens  the  seed  which 
he  had  sown  was  not  quite  lost ;  for  on  the  fourth  4bornin^  after  hu 
preaching,  a  certain  John  Brown,  who  had  been  one  of  the  insensible 
coneregationi  "  was  waked  out  of  sleep  by  the  voice  that  rabeth  the 
dead,  and  ever  since,"  says  Wesley,  **  he  has  been  full  of  love,  and 
peace*  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  He  had  judged  too  hastily  of 
liis  patient,  for  only  two  days  afler  his  new  birth,  the  said  John 
Brown  came  riding  through  Newcastle,  *'  hollowing  and  shouting, 
iknd  driving  all  the  people  before  him,  telling  them  God  had  told  liim 
he  should  be  a  king,  and  should  tread  all  his  enemies  under  his  feet." 
It  was  a  clear  case  that  this  man  had  been  made  crazy  by  his  enthu* 
siasm.  Wesley  took  the  right  method  of  curing  him ;  he  sent  him 
home  immediately  to  his  work,  and  advised  him  to  cry  day  and  night 
to  God  that  he  might  be  lowly  in  heart,  lest  Satan  shoula  agaitt  get 
an  advantage  over  him.'    Vol.  L  pp.  418, 419. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Soutbey  will  learn  that  8oa3,e  few 
instances  of  his  unfeeling  flippancy  have  excited,  not  merely 
disgust,  but  indignation  in  the  minds  of  readers  who,  even  with-" 
out  any  religious  feeling,  pofii^ess  an  qrdinary  share  of  good  taste 
and  sensibility.  In  the  midst  of  narratives  of  heroic  suSeriog 
which  must  make  every  generous  bosom  heave,  be  obtrudes, 
sometimes  his  scepticism,  sometimes  hia  iiidiffisrencey  in  sea* 
tences  like  the  following. 

'  The  progress  of  Methodism,  was  rather  ftHrth^r^d  thah  Ifnp&d^d 
by  this  kind  of  persecution,  fisr  it  rendered  the  MetHodiiBis  objects  of 
curiosity  and  compassion ;  and  in  every  instance  the  preachers  dis- 
played that  fearlessness  which  etUkusiasm  inspires,  aad  which,  when 
the  madness  of  the  moment  was  over,  made  even  Iheit  teemiea 
respect  them.' 

Again; 

*  'fe^prisoB,  therefore^  Ndson  was  takeoi  tcrhis  hedhr^s  consent* 
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In  insUuices  of  this  8ort^  we  migbt  bdteTe  there  to  be  m 
common  ground  on  which  to  convict  the  Author  of  havini^ 
sinned  against  the  laws  of  good  taste  and  dramatic  propriety, 
leaving  moral  or  religious  considerations  out  of  the  question. 
No  such  common  ground  of  expostulation,  we  fear,  exists  with 
respect  to  his  innumerable  jeers  on  the  subject  of  cowoersiatk^ 
Pleasantries  like  the  following,  of  which  a  hundred  examples 
migbt  be  adduced,  contrasted  with  the  apparent  seriousness  of 
the  context,  perplex  the  reader's  attempt  to  ascertain  the  real 
religious  opinions  of  the  Author. 

*  After  a  perilous  struggle  between  Methodism  and  madness,  the 
ceae  came  to  a  favourable  termination,  and  John  Furz  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  as  a  preacher.' 

John  Oliver,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  having  been  induced,  '  in  a 
^  stale  of  exaltation,'  to  'Join  the  Methodists/  in  contempt  of 
the  ^  obligations  of  filial  obedience,*  the  distress  of  the  father, 
and  'the  uliifr&orii  resolution  of  the  son,*  had  become  matter  of 
public  talk  in  Stockport.  Mr.  Oliver  (the  father)  promised  his 
son,  says  Mr.  Soutbey, 

«  every  indulgence  which  he  could  ask,  provided  he  would  come  no 
more  near  those  '*  damned  villains"  as  he  called  the  objects  of  his 

violent,  but  nc^  unreasonable  prejudice'  ( the  Methodists) '  He 

had  good  cause  for  apprehendmg  the  worst  consequences  from  that 
spirit  of  fanaticism  with  which  the  boy  was  so  thoroughly  possessed. 
The  disease  was  advancing  rapidly  toward  a  crisis.' 

Soon  after,  '  he  fancied  himself  called  to  some  more  public 
<  work.*    Wesley  invited  him  to  London. 

'  He  accepted  tlie  invitation ;  and  had  been  thirty  years  an  active 
and  successful  preacher,  when  his  life  and  portrait  were  exhibited  in 
the  Arminian  Magazine.' 

John  Pawson,  afterwards  a  prencher,  while  under  distress  of 
mind  occasioned  by  his  connexion  with  the  Methodists,  *  as  he 
'  could  not  give  vent  to  his  grief  in  his  chamber  without  dis- 

*  turbing  the  family,  retired  into  the  barn,   where  he  might 

*  perform  freely.' 

The  profiine  jest  with  which  Chap.  XVIII.  of  the  second 
volume  commences,  we  do  ndt  quote;  merely  remarking,  that, 
though  the  Author  may  think  the  ^  imaginary  personage'  a  fair 
object  of  his  playful  scepticism,  it  implies  a  gross  aud  pernicious 
want  of  doe  reverence,  thus  to  place  the  name  and  conduct  of 
the  Supreme  Being  within  the  circle  of  a  ludiqrous  association. 
It  is  not  denied,  that  uneducated  religionists  have  too  often  im- 
plicated the  Divine  name  and  attributes  with  low,  familiar,  or 
ludicrous  ideas,  in  a  manner  the  most  unseemly  and  improper. 
But  there  seems  to  us  a  very  wide  difference  between  those  who 
fall  into  offences  of  this  kind  evidently  mor#  from  defiteieacg^4tf 
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good  tutethaD  of  devout  feeling,  and  those  whose  emioent  good 
taste' cannot  cover  their  want  of  devout  feeling. 

It  naay  be  remartLed,  in  regard  both  to  the  derisive  tone  and 
the  sceptical  reasoning  by  which  Mr.  Southey  so  often  intimates 
that  he  thinks  the  feelings,  the  sufferings,  and  the  labours  of  the 
Methodists  worthy  of  nearly  as  much  contempt  as  respect, — that 
he  has  evidently  written  under  the  guidance  of  a  vague  notion, 
very  commonly  entertained  by  persons  of  his  class,  the  true 
nature  of  which  we  must  here  beg  leave  to  expose.     To  this 
end,  we  premise  the  observation,  that  it  will  be  found,  in  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  instances,  in  the  work  before  us,  as  well 
as  in  that  current  mass  of  contumelious  '  liberality'    of  which 
it  is  a  sort  of  digest  and  manual, — that  the  unquestioned  pe- 
culiarities of  Methodism,  or,  if  the  term  will  be  preferred,  the 
personal,  local,  or  temporary  oddities  which  may  have  been  its 
adjuncts  and  accidents,  are  not  the  subjects  brought  forward  for 
ridicule  or  curious  philosophizing,  but  rather  those   circum- 
stances in  the  language  or  cbnduct  of  the  people  in  question,  which 
are  the    roost    plainly  analogous  to  the  language  or  conduct 
recorded  in  the  Christian  Scriptures.     Individual  quaintnesses, 
or  characteristic  vulgarities,  may,  here  and  tliere,  be.  lightly 
adverted  to  ;  but  there  is  a  deeper  sarcasm,  and  a  more  anxious 
recurrence  to  the  physiological  hypothesis,  JimI  in  proporium  as 
the  subject  is  more  nearly  identified  with  New  Testament  terms 
or  examples.    That  such  and  such  individuals,  the  immediate 
predecessors  of   those  who  are  still  within  the  range  of  our 
private  aversions, — our  neighbours  or  contemporaries,   ''  whose 
**  brethren  and  sisters  we  know," — should  think,  speak,  or  act, 
as  though  they  presumed  themselves  to  be  moved  by  the  same 
Spirit,  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  and  placed  in  (essentially) 
the  same  circumstances,  with  the  primitive  Christians ;  or,  that 
the  simple  narrative  of  their  lives  should  obviously  bear  a  close 
comparison  with  the  memorials  of  the  primitive  Church ;  this 
is  that  occult  point  of  contact  with  our  pride,  which  exposes  the 
objects  of  it  to  the  utmost  rigours  of  mockery,  or  to  the  heart- 
less scrutiny  of  a  pretended  philosophy.     Almost  any  page  of 
the  **  Life  of  Wesley"  will  furnish  an  example  in  illustration  of 
our  meaning.    If  the  reader  should  choo^^e  to  employ  a  vacant 
hour  in  verifying  our  assertion,  especially  if  he  examines  that 
part  of  the  work  which  relates  to  Wesley's  lay  preachers,  he 
will  find  it  u  rule,  with  few  exceptions,  that  when  the  Author 
affects  to  be  either  jocose  or  philosophical,  it  is  in  instances 
where  a  parallel  most  readily  suggests  itself  to  the  |  Lraseology 
or  narratives  of  the  Bible.  The  examples  now  under  tLe  reader's 
eye^  though  not  selected  with  the  view  to  support  the  present 
remark,  might  indeed  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  specincation. 
The  simple  circumstance,  for  instance,  to  which  Mr.  Southey 
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appjCl^a  a.pJhHM  ooQitaiaing  aaoflbBsive  iiii|di0ttioQ,  isoDlhii^r 
more  than  tbisi — that  fi  yputb,  who  C9uld  not,  as  it  seems,  li(e<- 
rally  follow  our  Lord^s  injuactiopy  aad  bide  bis  devotioDs  from 
ohpery^jtjifH)  |q  bis  ^^  Cbsetr!'  retired  into  ^  a  Barn,  to  peiforiii 

<  frcelj;/     MPdpr  th?  same  latent  impql8t,.the  epithet,   '   the 

<  ept^usi^t^li'  is  j^;iplied  ta  tbia  MetJiodists^  precite^y  on.  l&o««k 

.  occa4(iQji«..iaAfiii,t&^re  «eemf  «i9«4  haaard  i^  iheit  oondmet* 
beifigj  ideni^ed  in  the  read^'^sfmindfiHth  ihaiofihefir9i 
ChristUms.    ^  Tb^  enthu$ia94s  (the  Isy  preaebers)  who.oaered 

*  tb^mseUes.  t0(  the  work,  literally  took  no   thought  for  tbe 

<  n^orro.w  what  they  should  eat,  nor  iiv^at  they  should  drink,  nor 

*  yet  for  tbe  bp4y»  what  they  should  put  on/ 

jLiQt  th^  read^  s^y,  why  the  foUp^wiog:  passage>  would  be  lesa 
applicabljB  to  tb^  earltest,  thao  to  thft  latest  Christian  evangelialB. 

^.Menwese  not  deterred  fVom  entering  upon  this  couvw . of  life 
by  .a  knowledge  of  the  fotigue,  the  privations,  and  the  pover^  to 
which  tb^y  darkled  thjenaelves ;  ^ltU  less  by  tbe  senioas  danger  thej 
incurr^ed  before  the  people  were  made  to  understand  that  tbfe  Melfao^ 
dists  .were  ui^d^.r  the  protection  of  the  law.  There  is  a  stag^  o£ 
enihtmasni  in  which  these  things  operate  as  incitements;  but  this 
effect  ceases  as  the  spirjt  sinks  to  its  natural  level/ 

Again : 

*  'Navar  was  .any  man  in  a  state  of  higher  etUhusiatm  than  Oliiwr 
at  this  tim^  He  siiya,  that  in  every  thought,  intention,  or  desire*  his 
con^lta^  iu<|^ry  was,  whether  it  was -to  the  glory  of  God;  and  that 
if  he  could,  no(.  answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  dared  not  indulge  it : 
thf^t  he  received  his  daily  food  nearly  in  tbe  same  manner  as  he  did 
the  sacrament ;  thatj  he  used  mental  prayer  daily  and  hourly ;  and 
for  a  while  his  rule  was,  in  this  manner,  to  employ  five  minutes  out 
of  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  *'  Upon  the  whole,"  he  pursues,  **  I 
truly  Ityed  by  faith»  I  saw  God  in  every  thine :  the  heavens,  the 
earth,  and  all  therein,  showed  me  something  of  him ;  yea,  even  from 
a  drop  of  water,  a  blade  of  grass,  or  a  grain  of  sand,  I  often  received 
instruction.'' '  p.  lid* 

The  above  passages  are  worthy  of  the  reader^s  especial  atten- 
tion. But  let  a  single  instance  (that  which  we  have  referred  to 
on  the  foregoing  page)  be  submitted  to  a  moment*s  examina- 
tion. 

John  Nelson,  on  no  other  account,  by  Mr.  Southey^s  own 
admission,  .than  because  be  had  been  carrying  among  a  dissolute 
populace  the  great  and  simple  proclamation  of  tbe  Gospel, 
*<  Repent,  and  call  upon  the  name  of  tbe  Lord,*'  was  violently 
seized  and  dragged  to  prison,  and,  in  Mr.  Southey's  significant 
pbn|se,  *  to  his  hearVs  content*^  He  will  not  profess  to  have 
mserted  these  words  with  no  intention  to  give  a  sarcastic  or 
contemptuous  air  to  the  narrative.  We  challenge  him  then  to 
dismiss  vague  generalities  and  evasions  unworthy  of  his  discern- 
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mept  tnd  candoor^  and  to  shew,  rigidly.  Id  what  resppoia^ 
eiLcept  such  as  are  obviously  immaterial  to  the  argfument,  the 
case  of  John  Nelson,  on  this  occasion,  difTered  from  that  of  Paul, 
when  **  beset  by  certain  lewd  fe))ows  of  the  baser  sort,*^  or 
when,  by  the  command  o^  niagis^trates,  he  was  "thrust  into  the 
"  inner  prison,  and  his  feet  made  fa^t  in  the  stocks  ;^^-^(linere(ly 
we  say,  so  widely ,  that  the  one  sufTerer  Is  a^^fair  object  of  a 
supercilious  taunt,  and  the  other  of  entire  admiration.  We  press 
the  question,  What  is  the  precise  and  essential  difference 
between  these  two'  ca^es  ?  Is  it«  that  the  Methodist  was,  in  Mr. 
SoutheVs  account^  preaching;  a.,faUe  religion,  or  a  doctrine  in 
important  respects  u^ti^ue  ?  Or^  that|  his  zeal  in  warning  men 
'  to  repent  apn  escape  from  the  wrath  to  come,*  was  superfluous, 
presumptuous^  and  ubcharitabTe,  seeing  that  he  was  addressing. 


mission  from  those  who  alone  have  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven^  with  power  {6  give  men  licence  to  preach  the  Gospel  ? 
We  can  ^ardly  suppose  that  Mr.  Southey  would  insist  upon 
thjs  high  claim.  Or,  is  the  difference  this,  That,  in  the  ardour, 
and  heroism^  and  patience,  of  the  Methodist,  there  may  be 
itndyined  to  have  been  some  mixture  or  imperfection  of  motive  ; 
so  that  the  wbole  scene  in  brought  down  within  the  sqope  of 
justifiable  banter^  because  the  sentiments  of  '  our  hero*  under 
ill-treatment,  were  not.  as  absolutely  fajultless  as^  those  of  Him 
whose  cross  he  bore  ?  But  is  Mr.  Southev  sure,  that  all  the 
'  faithful'  of  the  first  church  at  Jerusalem  were  so  pure  in  their 
motives,  so  absolutely  free  from  the  tarnish  of  partial  ignorance 
or  self-will,  that  they  might  none  of  them  be  liable  to  the  like 
occasion  of  contempt  ?  Now,  if  he  were  narrating  the  history 
of  that  first  persecution  by  which  the  believers  were  scattered 
over  the  Roman  Empire,  he  would  feel,  that,  though  where  any 
symptom  of  such  alloy  of  motive  were  obvious,  H  might  be 
proper  to  make  a  candid,  yet  respectful  admi/ssion  of  the  fact, — 
no  one  but  a  writer  whose  heart  had  been  hardened  by  long 
infidelity,  would,  merely  on  the  ground  of  such  a  supposed 
alloy,  and  where  no  proof  of  its  actual  existenpe  was  to  be  found, 
by  an  ^insidions  and  sarcastic  phrase  at  once  dissolve  the 
reader^s  sympathy  in  the  story,  and  destroy  his  confidence  in  the 
good  faith  of  the  narrator. 

But  there  remains  one  supposable  point  of  difference  between 
the  cases  in  question,  which,  rather  than  any  we  have  mentioned, 
would,  in  fact,  we  believe,  he  pleaded  as  a  circumstance  of 
essential  dissimilarity.  To  this  point,  more  than  once  hinted  at 
by  Mr.  Southey,  we  ^e^  to  dir^ect  our  reader's  attention.  This 
point  of  diffei^nce  betweeh  Uie  situation  of  primitive  and  roodern 
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tial  des^nand  Intcrpotkidn  in  abnost  everj  thing,  and  carri^  ^^ 
into  error  by  excess,  provided  there  be  nothing  selfish  and  egotistic 
in  the  practice*  thinks  more  nobly,  and  much  more  in  the  spirit  oTlhe 
sacred  reveJations,  than  he  who  regards  nature  and  the  nioral  aystem 
as  vast  machines  possessed  of  self  moving  powers,  and  places  the  Au- 
thor of  All  at  the  head,  as  an  idle  spectator^  never  to  interpose  but 
when  son^  great  disorder  is  likely  to  nappen^  or  when,  having  occur* 
red«  it  is  to  be  so  rectified  that  all  may  again  go  on  self*animated,  and 
self-impelled.' 
.  '  He  who  acknowledges  a  providential  agency  in  the  overthrovr 
and  elevation  of  human  thrones.;  in  wars  which  abstract  a  few  leagues 
of  land  fWSm  ono  power  to  add  to  the  territories  of  anotiter;  in  the 
invention  of  arts,  whidi  advance  civilised  life ;  and  the  diSbsion  of 
commerce,  which  gives  the  strength  and  power  of  matured  nations  to 
those  which  are  biit  in  the  infancy  of  the  social  state ;  and  yet  denies 
it  in  the  lives  and  actions  of  men  to  whom  the  reformation  of  corrup- 
tions in  religion,  and  the  revival  of  its  true  spirit  are,  as  instruments, 
owing:  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  established  and  conducted  the 
Bible  Societies,  and  the  Missionary  Societies  of  the  day;  and  of  many 
modern  Missionaries  who  are  planting  the  imperishable  prineiplea  of 
truth  and  godliness  in  Pagan  countries,  and  laying  there  the  wide 
and  deep  foundations  of  their  future  order,  happiness,  and  salvation, 
suffisrs  his  judgment  to  be  influenced  by  very  false  measures^of  what 
is  great,  and  what  is  little.  He  is  like  the  peasant,  whose  dull  atten- 
tion is  raised  to  God  when  the  storm  of  winter  howls  round  his  hot, 
and  the  thunder-cloud  darts  its  bolt  upon  the  neighbouring  tree,  but 
sees  him  not  in  the  soft  showers  of  spring,  and  in  that  diffusive  vege- 
tative  life  which  is  taken  up  by  every  root,  ascends  every  fibre,  and  on 
every  stem  forms,  by  a  process  at  once  the  most  beautiful  and  won- 
derful in  nature,  the  fruit  upon  which  millions  are  to  subsist.  Sepa- 
rate from  their  connection  with  the  grand  scheme  of  human  recovery, 
a  point  of  view  in  which  such  reasoners  do  not  consider  them,  the  re- 
volutions of  states  and  kingdoms,  do  not  present  those  great  occasions 
for  Divine  Interposition  which  are  pretended  ;  and  in  comparison  of 
the  effects  produced  by  the  Wesleys,  the  Whitefields,  the  Eliots,  and 
Brainerds ;  the  Cokes  and  the  Careys ;  the  Buchanans  and  the  Mar- 

Srns ;  they  are  as  the  idle  play,  and  the  mischievous  pastime  6f  chiUren. 
y  these  men,  whose  names  the  world  will  not  deign  to  register  in  its 
kalendar,  and  to  whom  its  historians  will  not  devote  one  of  their 
pa^^es,  have  those  great  and  peaceful  revolutions  been  commenced, 
which  will  not  end  till  **  the  earth  shall  beJUledmth  the  knowledge  of 
^  the  glory  of  the  Lord.**  If  then  ^e  are  to  acknowledge  the  inters 
position  of  rrovidence  in  great  ailairs  only,  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
clude it  when  such  men  come  forth  to  purify  and  bless  our  world.* 

Mr.  Soutbey^s  eagerness  to  catch  at  incidental  causes  where- 
by to  account  for  the  effects  produced  by  the  preachiug  of  Wes- 
ley and  Whitefield,  leads  him  not  seldom  into  puerilities  very 
derogatory  to  his  sound  judgement.  After  reraarkini;  pertinently 
upon  some  instances  of  this  sort,  Mr.  Watson  8ays  : 
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'  I  do  not  aak  whether  this  reasoning  upon  the  ceutet  of  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  preaching  of  the  Founder  of  Methodism  accords 
with  the  principles  of  revealed  religion^  but  is  it  philosophy  ?  If  one 
of  the  main  branches  of  that  science  is  to  assign  the  true  reason  of 
thiogs,  and  to  trace  put  the  causes  of  effects ;  and  if  that  be  a  false 
or  a  superficial  philosophy  which  assigns  to  any  effect  a  cause  abso- 
Itttelr  madeouate,  or  which  will  but  very  partially  explain  it,  thea 
has  Mr.  Soutiiey*s  philosophy  failed  him,  and  he  has  afforded  another 

Iiroof  th^  as,  on  many  subjects,  religion  is  indeed  the  only  phi- 
osophy,  he  who  refuses  to  take  its  principles  ii^to  his  estimate  of 
things^  becomes  not  the  wiser  but  the  more  mistaken  man/ 

The  question  is,  whether  the  moral  effects  sobstantially 
admitted  by  Mr.  Soathey  to  hare  been  wrought  under  the 
preaching  of  the  Methodists,  are  to  be  attributed  to  human  or  to 
DiTine  agency. 

*  The  Scriptures  ascribe  the  change  to  the  Holy  Spirit— '^  bom  ot 
the  Spirit,''  the  **  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'*  Agreeably  to 
this  we  pray  in  the  Liturgy  ^at  **  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  may  be 
cleansed  b^  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ;'*  and  acknowledge 
that  ^  Almiffhty  God  alone  can  order  the  unruly  wills  and  affections 
of  men."  Mr.  Southey,  however,  gives  a  veiy  different  suffirage.  The 
unruly  wills  and  affections  of  men  in  the  cases  in  question  were 
ordered,  not  by  Almighty  God,  but  by  Whitefield's  tuneful  voice, 
and  energetic  manner  i  hy  Wesley's  insinuating  address,  and  pulpit 
arty  and  landscape  preachmg.  By  such  agencies  alone  vice  was  con- 
trolled ;  men  were  ^ade  new  creatures ;  the  stin^  of  death  was  ex- 
tracted ;  the  poor  were  made  content;  the  su£ferer  m  long  and  painful 
sickness  was  calmed,  and  soothed,  and  gladdened ;  and  heaven  miwned 
upon  eyes  darkened  in  death,  and  closing  without  reeret  upon  the 
scenes  of  earthly  hope  and  felicity.  O  poor  and  pitifiu  phUosophy  1 
If  this  were  the  work  of  any  man,  then  ought  he,  in  aO  reason,  to 
become  a  God  to  the  rest  of  his  species.  If  these  effects  are  sin- 
cerely believed  to  have  been  produced  by  Wesley  and  Whitefieldf 
without  that  **  Divine  presence'^  under  which  the^  **  believed"  them- 
selves to  preach  and  act,  then  is  Mr.  Southey's  ndicule  of  the  super- 
stitioqs  veneration  felt  for  them  by  their  followers  very  ill  placed  and 
inconsistent.  Instead  of  bein^  reverenced  as  instruments,  tney  ought 
to  have  been  adored  as  Divinities.    If  Mr.  Southey  be  right,  there 

.  are  saints  in  the  kalendar  of  the  Romish  Churchy  to  whom  that 
Church  is  highly  culpable  in  offering  its  adoration,  not  because  it  pays 
them  too  much  honour,  but  too  little ;  it  ought  to  exchange  its  inferior 
adoration  of  apostles  and  confessors  and  early  missionanes,  into  that 
which  is  ultimate  and  absolute.' 

Mr.  Watson  thus  concludes  his  remarks  upon  Mr.  Southey's 
use  of  the  word  enthutuum. 

*  When  Mr.  Pawson  declined  going  to  America,  the  reason  Mr. 
Southey  assigns  is,  that  the  **  fire  of  his  enthusiasm  was  sjpent,*'.  as 
though  to  impress  it  upon  his  readers,  that  none  but  enthusiastic  men 
can  be  expected  to  undertake  the  conversion  of  foreign  countries,  and 
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to  insinu^t^  bj  this  inu^njo  that  the  noble  army  of  mpdern  Musio^ 
arles  are  no  better  than  ■  visionariea  and  fanatics.  If  all  this  seir- 
denial; .  these  unwearied  and  disinterested  labours  ;  this  readiness  to 
suffer ;  this  lofty  daring  of  the  reproach  of  worldly  men ;  and  the 
principles  upon  which  the  wliole  was  founded,  lively  arid  solemn  views 
of  eternal  things,  and  of  the  p^ijishing  state  of  sinful  men  ;  a  weep- 
ing sympathy  for  aJl  distress ;  jealousy  for  the  honour  of  Christ  ; 
and  a  conscientious  carefulness  to  fill  up  life  usefully,  and  to  em- 
ploy and  imprpve  the  talents  committed  to  them  as  those  who  rou«t 
give  account,  be. enthusiasm,  I  ask  where,  and  what  is  religion  i  Let 
Mr.  Southev  give  us  his  description  of  it,  and  enable  us  to  detect 
the  counterfet.  This  I'  suspect  would  bring  out  a  singular  explana-  ' 
tioQiof  his  views.-  The'  [>enjrence  of  his  system,  must  never  weep  s 
ncMP.  its  joysi  ever  iKtmyinite  the  countenance,  or  fill  the  tongue  with  ' 
pvusQ?;  ita:zeal  must. never  produce  more  than  a  very  measured 
activity,  for  a  more  than  common  energy  would  be  the  certain 
iadicatioi^  of  the  enthusiastic  principle.  His  religious  roan  mu9t 
carefully  ob8erve<  established  maxims,  for  to  disregard  them  would 
be  spiritual  pride ;  he  must  not  make  himself  conspicuous,  for 
that  would,  be  ostentation;  he  must, be  careful  not  to  go  about  in 
quest  of  doing  good,  for  that  would  be  religious  knight  errantry;  he 
raust.abstain.  from  the  indulge  pee  of  all  great  purposes  of  usefulness, 
for  that  would  be  fimbition ;  he  must  be  specially  cai?eful  not  to  piit , 
himself  ta  hazard^  for  that  would  be  an  indecent  **  longing  for  per- 
secution." He  must  be  careful  of  his  words  also,  as  of  his  conduct. 
He  must^'  never  pointedly  speak  of  <  eternal  punishment,  though'  a 
preacher,, for  he  mig^u  possibly  alarm  the  ignorant,  and  throw  tnem 
into  **  convulsicHis;'*  nor  of.  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
onlyi  though  *'  wholesome  and  very  full  of  comlopt,"  for  that  would 
iricUpate  aa approach  to  "the  delirious- stage  of  fanap'cism;"  nor 
must  he  enjoin  a  frequent  attendance  on  religious^ordinances,  for  that 
would  be  to  .••  t^pply  stimulants  to  the  fever  of  religious  excitement.** 
For  such  a  religionist  the  world  is  not  hkely  to  be  much  tijie  wiser  or 
better  on  aecount  of  his  having, lived  in  it;  and  he  would  cer- 
tainly run  no  hazard  of  being. taken  for  an  **  enthusiast,"  though  he. 
should  not,  like  Mr.  Soulhey,  step  forth  from  his  seclueion,  contemp- 
tuously to  write  that  epjtbet  upon  the  tombs  of  men  wbb  having 
*'  served  their  gj^neration,  according  ^o  the  will  of  God,  have  fallen 
on  sleep,"  * 

T?h0  foil]owiiigf*passage  jMresenU  iii'a.>edsetiae  of  .tbe  i)uts4ioA  ftti 
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•  All'philosoph*'  which  opposes  itself 'to  the  truth,  is,  sooner  or' 
liter,  found  to  be  spurious;  and  Mr.  Southty's  wtH  not  Idng  bear 
that  test  to  which  it  must  be. subjected!  It  is  nt  least  not  Cbrrsttaa^ 
phtioBOphy,  and  concludes  as  forcibly  ug^inst  Christianity  as  agaiost 
Methodism.  The  facts  before  him  were,  .that  not  a  few  per8ons,>but. 
many  thousand^  in  different  parXa  of  the  kingdom,  were^  by  tbe 
preacbing  of  Mr.  Wesley  and  others,  suddenly  brought  under  a. 
religious  coQcern ;  .thut  they  were  iiifected.  with  sorrow  for  their. siufiil, 
live^;  that  .on  beings instruoted  in  the. Christian  .doctrine,  that  Al- 
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vA^j  God  "  pardonetli,  and  ateohreth  aU  tlicm  AbI  tnilf  repeat; 
and  unfeignedly  believe  bis  faolyk  Gcmel/'  they^  were  btought,-  ofteo'-' 
suddenly,  into  a  state  of  coiDforiaaa  joy,;  tbat  the*  course  ckT  tbmr 
tempers  and  lives   became  changed^    tliat  they  lived  and  died  ia., 
perfect  contrast  with  their  former  habits  and  character,  '*  adomiagp, 
the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour  in  all  things/'  .  These  were  the 
alledged  facts  which  Mr.  Southey  had  to  account  for;  and  had  he 
condacted  his  enquiry  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  t)hi}6$opher,  he  Woultl 
first  have  ascertained  the  truth  of  the  faf^s' themselves.    He  would  ' 
have  enquired,  wbecher»  though  in  some  instances  the  impressiona  ' 
might:  be  evaoesoeot,  the  grebt  majority  of  persons '  skt  iafhiefieed  ' 
underwent  a  permanent  morul  change  of  spirit  and' coTiduct.    To 
such  an  enquiry  he  might  have  received  a^  satisfactory  answer ;'  as 
salisfactpffy  as- the  good  report  of  the  nearest  observefs' of  the  lives  of 
tiie  persons  in  question^  in  every '  place  of  their  residence ;  evidence 
asstfMigas  can  kiti  obtained  whcntne  characters  of  m^narein  question;  ' 
aod  which,  if  resisted  in  this  case^  may  be  resisted  in  that  of  every  * 
man;  of  ^ every  profbssioif  of  religion,  whose  reformation,  and  subset 
qatot  good  conduct  and  Christian  -  demeanor,  are  also  matters  of" 
obocftation  and  testimony.     In  the  instances  under  consideration,  ' 
those  effiK^ts  were  produced  for  which  religion  was  given  'to  man,  and 
Chrislianity  itself '  sent  down  fromr  heaven.    The  commission-  of  St* 
Paul  was  tkus  to  reform  and  to  convert  men,  by  the  preaehing^of  *  the  ' 
Gaapel;  and  wlien  the  same  effects  folbwed'the  preechmg  of  tbb 
aaase  doctrines^  hymen,  endowed,  as  eveo-Mh  Sauthey  wiirsonle*' 
times'^iow,  with'  much  of  the  Apostle's  spirit^  what  principle  dbes  hb" 
assunie  when  hie  refuses  to  attribute  them '  to  •  the  same  *  caulies, — the ' 
force  of  Divine  truth,  and  God's  blessing^upoti  it  i '  Wh^n  th^^fiects'; 
are  the>8ame,  as  far  as  human  eye  can  discefn',  as  complete^  as'per- ' 
manent)  when  the  jprocess  through  which  tlrey  have  been'  erolved^ 
has  ti& 'essential  diftrence,  what  is  the  phllosojp^y  which'  assigns  h» 
diifbrent'cattse,  but  a  wretched  land  pitiftxT  pteWdice  which- va«ity  and" 
affisctatbn-  have  attempted  to*  dignify  with  that  appplfation  ?    If  r^  ' 
ligioas  enthusiasm  could  produce  such  results,  then  is  there' a^  much  ' 
reason  to -assign  this  as  the  cause  of  conversioit,  not  only  in  the 
A^stelit  agie,  but'in  all  churches  which  have  possessed  ^' faithful, 
wanning,-  and   earnest  ihini^fj;  for  wherever  such^a^mfnisiry  hat 
existed,  it  has  been  instituted  fcir  the  purpose  of 'eflScthig  sueh  icon-  ' 
vereibns^  and,*  under  Divine  influence,*  ithhs  always  W?en'  more'  or  ' 
lesavuceessful.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  vv^  are  warranted  by  the  Scrip- 
tures to  expect  the  conversion  of  careless,  worldly j  and  immoral  men 
from'  the«Tor  of  their  ways,- by  the  faithful  exhibition  of  the  wam'- 
ing>'afnd'irfvitmg  trutlis  of  the  gospel  in  the  ministry  of  hrtly  itaen,  then 
thte  snccesses  of  Mr.  Wesley  accord  with*  the  principles,  the  spirit,' 
and- intentions  of  CUHstianiiy,  and  by  cvety  Chmtian  phtlbsophef 
most 'be  resolved  into  its  inflhencd.-   If  his  successes  were' much 
greater  than  tht>se*  of  ordinary  ministers',  he  was  "  ihldboiirs  more* 
abundant  ;*''*if  they  were  more  extetisive;  itwasbfecaui^e  he  filled  a- 
wider  range  of  action;   if  they  Were  prodticed  among  a  class  of  * 

Eeaple  uaualiy '  oiest  diattnguished  fo^  irrei^larity  of  coiidact«  aad 
arbarism  of  manners,  it  was  because  he  sought  tlium  out,  and  carried 
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into  their  streets,  and  places  of  resort,  an  instruction  which  they  had 
never  been  disposed  to  seek  for  themselves.* 

We  could  wish  that  the  random  declaimers  against  Enthusiasm 
were  pressed  to  shew,  not  by  Toileys  of  epithets,  but  by  good 
and  dose  reasoning,  preciselv  why  sentiments  like  the  following 
are  to  be  termed  ^  absurd  and  fanatical.' 

*  I  will  inform  Mr.  Southey,  that  we  believe,  as  truly  as  he  himself 
that  there  is  a  real  enthusiasm  in  religion,  though  we  may  not  ame 
with  him  in  the  application  of  the  term.  We  do^  not  think  so  well  of 
enthusiasm  as  to  oelieve,  with  him,  that  it  can  originate  a  moral  good 
to  individuals,  and  much  less  change  the  moral  aspect  of  a  neighbour- 
hood. We  do  not  think  the  *'  sighir^s  of  a  cofUrite  heart**  an  indi- 
cation of  enthusiasm,  nor  yet  the  confidence,  and  joy,  and  hope  of  a 
believer.  We  do  not  think  him  an  enthusiast,  who  is  ardent  in  his 
devotions ;  exact,  or  even  scrupulous  in  his  conduct ;  and  tenderlr 
concerned  for  the  salvation  of  nis  neighbour.  But  we  should  think 
him  an  enthusiast,  who  professed  any  other  rule  of  action  than  the 
word  of  God,  soberly  interpreted ;  and  such  a  person  would  find  no 
countenance  among  us.  We  should  think  him  an  enthusiast  who, 
under  notions  of  self-sufficiency  and  high  spirituality,  should  think 
himself  independent  of  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the  instructions 
of  the  ministry,  and  the  public  and  private  means  of  grace,  for 
support  and  counsel;  and  such  a  person  could  not  obtain  admissim 
into  our  Societies,  the  rules  of  which  would  in  limine  oppose  his 
introduction.  We  should  think  him  an  enthusiast  who,  under  an 
impression  of  his  own  hieh  religious  attainments,  should  think  himself 
authorized  to  censure  and  speak  evil  of  others,  for  we  judge  that  true 
**  charity  is  not  pufied  up,"  and  ^^vaunteth  not  itself,"  and  that 
where  humility  and  meekness  ^re  not,  there  are  no  evidences  of  real 
Piety.  We  should  think  him  an  enthusiast,  most  dangerous  and  unfit 
ror  a  religious  society,  who,  under  pretence  of  religious  impressions 
on  his  own  mind,  should  neglect  or  violate  any  of  the  social  or 
domestic  duties ;  because  we  regard  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
as  of  ecjual  authority  with  its  promises,  and  teach  that  **  faith  without 
works  is  dead,"  and  unsaving.  Lastly,  we  should  think  that  man  an 
enthusiast,  who  attached  greater  importance  to  any  rch'gious  feeling, 
ot  any  extraordinary  circumstance  of  his  conversion,  as  indications 
of  his  spiritual  state,  than  to  the  unequivocal  rule  of  conformity  in 
spirit,  temper,  and  conduct  to  the  Gospel.  When  instances  of  this 
kmd  have  occurred,  and  occur  they  will  in  all  religious  societies, 
among  the  uninstructed,  and  the  ardent,  they  have  uniformly  been 
taught  very  diflferent  doctrines ;  and  finding  nothing  valued  amone 
us  but  what  is  tangible  and  practical,— that  no  inward  feeling  is 
allowed  to  be  ffenuine,  but  toat  which  arises  out  of,  and  expresses 
itself  by,  **  gentleness,  goodness,  meekness,  faith,  temperance ;"  they 
have  either  oeen  cured  of  their  follies,  if  truly  sincere,  though  mis- 
taken, or  have  at  length  grown  weary .  of  the  discipline  of  opinions 
opposite  to  their  own,  and  so  have  left  us.' 

Will  not  Mr.  Southey  feel  that  hia  Tague  and  flimsy  phi- 
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U>sopliy,  M  well  as  his  unadvised  superciliousness,  are  shamed 
by  this  pbin  good  sen9e  ?  We  have  already  remarked  upon  the 
studied  levity  of  Mr.  Soutliey*s  manner  when  he  has  to  narrate 
the  suflbriogs  of  the  Methodists.  Upon  this  subject  Mr.  Wat- 
son remarks : 

*  Before  a  criticism  so  flippant  and  callous,  no  character,  how* 
ever  sacred  and  revered,  could  stand.  Mr.  Southey  might  apply  it 
with  equal  success  to  the  persecutions  of  the  apostles,  and  the  first 
Christians  themselves ;  to  tne  confessors  in  the  reign  of  Mary ;  and 
the  whole  noble  army  of  martyrs. 

'  The  real  danger  to  which  these  excellent  men  were  exposed,  is, 
however,  carefully  concealed.  Whitefield*s  fears,  or  rather  nopes,  of 
persecution,  he  informs  us,  '^  were  suited  to  the  days  of  Queen 
Mary,  Bishop  Gardiner,  and  Bishop  Bonner ;  they  were  ridiculous 
or  ducting  in  the  time  of  Geor^  the  Second,  Archbishop  Potter, 
and  Bishop  Gibson."  This  is  said  because  Mr.  Whitefield  thought 
that  he  might  probably  be  called  to  '*  resist  unto  blood,''  and  our 
author  would  have  it  supposed,  that  all  this  was  **  safe  boasting,*'  in 
the  reign  of  Greorge  the  Second ;  and  whilst  the  £nglish  Church 
had  its  Archbishop  Potter,  and  Bishop  Gibson.  No,  nor  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  the  1  nird,  and  with  other  bishops 
in  tne  church  as  excellent  as  Potter  and  Gibson,  was  the  anticipation 
groundless.  The  real  danger  was  in  fact  so  great  from  the  brutality 
of  the  populace,  the  ignorance  and  supineness  of  the  magistrates, 
and  the  mob-exciting  activity  of  the  dergy^  one  of  whom  was  usually 
the  instigator  of  everv  tumult,  that  every  man  who  went  forth  on  the 
errand  of  mercy  in  that  day,  took,  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  needed  the 
spirit  of  a  martyr,  though  not  in  danger  of  suffering  a  martyr's  death 
by  regular  civil  or  ecclesiastical  process.' 

We  have  quoted  a  few  of  Mr.  VVatson*s  more  general  remarks, 
but,  for  the  substance  of  his  argument,  as  well  as  for  his  refuta** 
tion  of  particular  misreprrHeiitations,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  Pamphlet  itself.  Tliey  will,  no  doubt,  do  themselves  the 
jfisttce  (supposing  them  to  have  read  the  Life  of  Wesley)  to 
peruse  also  thl^se  Observations.  A  single  remark  we  may 
submit  to  Mr.  Watson's  candour.  He  must  perceive  that  tlie 
Author  of  the  Life  of  Wesley,  though,  blinded  as  he  is  by  a 
system  of  meagre  scepticism,  he  utterly  fails  to  comprehend  the 
true  motives  of  the  worthies  of  early  Methodism,  yet  discovers 
towards  those  of  them  who  adopted  the  Arminian  system,  a 
comparatively  favourable  and  benignant  sentiment.  Even  the 
Artninian  Methodists,  however,  as  Mr.  Watson  proves,  have 
received  from  this  Writer,  in  many  important  instances,  less  than 
justice,  much  less  than  candour.  But  whenever  either  the  Dis- 
senters or  the  Calviniatic  Methodists  are  in  question,  Mr.  Sou- 
tliey's  calmness  and  moderation  at  once  disappear,  and,  as  Mr. 
Watson  must  well  know,  Mr.  Southey's  statements  are  liable  to 
heavy  charges  of  misrepresentation.     We  allow  him  to  say,  that 
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his  business  was  to  defend  his  awn  frieads ;  but  we  mtist  add^ 
that  be  would  have  doi>e  himself  honour  by  inakii»g  at  least  aoiBe 
general  reference  to  the  Author's  virulent  pr^JQclioe  and  oooae* 
quent  unfairness  towards  the  Dissenters  and  Calyinists.  We 
have  ourselves  abstained  from  remarkins:  upon  Mr*  Southey'9 
delioquencies  in.  this  respect,  not  merely  because  the  occteiioa 
has  seemed  little  deserving  of  the  labour  of  a  detailed  refutation  ; 
nor  because  an  efficient  refutation  would  have  required  the  ad- 
duction of  facts  and  documents  which  inust  have  exceeded  tea 
times  our  limits ;  but  chiefly  because  we  would  avoid  the  ex* 
pfessionof  any  feeling,  and  (he  diseossion  of  any  topic,  notof 
JDoiamon  interest  to  all  those  who  stand  together  in  the  defence 
and  profession  of  the  Christian  faith.- 

Mh  Watson,  perhaps  unnecessarily,  bestows  a  long  note 
upon  th^  Editor  of' a  large  Volume  now  before  us;  the  title  of 
vrttich  we  would  not  place  at  the  head  of  (his  article,  both 
because  we  would  fain  not  associate  Mr.  Southey  wilh  the  Vicar 
of  Manaccan  and  St.  Anthony,  and  because  no  good  could 
ppssibly  result  from  the  attemji^t  to  reason  or  expostulate  with  a 
man,  the  malignity  of  whose  temper  has  long  since  broken 
ibrough  all  restraints,  and  trampled  down  all  decencies.  We 
mi^t  hbpetbat  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Polwhele'a  Notes,  Inlrodoc- 
lion,  and  Appendix,  would  inspire  Mr.  Southey  with  a  salutarjr 
ahfame  in  the  recollection  of  some  parts  of  the  Life  of  Wesley. 
Itis^truethat  his  stronger  sense,  his  better  taste,  and  his  milder 
nature,  afllbrd  ground  of  distinction  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Polwhel6;  but  surely  a  wise  and  pious  man  would  be  anxious  to 
stand  at  a  further  remove  than  is  at  present  iqiparent,  from  so 
shameless  a  calumniator.  Men  of  this  class,  in  all  ages  of  the 
Ohureb,  have  presumed  very  far  upon  the  impunity  with  which 
tUey  have  found  they  might  malign  those  who  have  been  obviously 
more  righteous  than  themselves.  They  have  never  perceived 
that  this  impunity  results,  not  only  from  the  support  and  suffrage 
of  that  great  majority  of  mankind  who  have  always  hated  truth 
and  goodness;  nor  only  from  the  spirit  of  the  offended  party, 
whtcli  indisposes  and  unfits  them  for  retaliation ;  but  chiefly, 
from  the  silent  intervention  of  Divine  Providence,  which,  in  re-> 
gard  to  its  ultimate  designs,  most  often  bars  the  natural  course  of 
present  retribution ;  reserving  the  full  vindication  of  the  just 
to  the  fearful  arrangements  of  the  future  world. 

We  should  have  deemed  it  a  great  impertinence  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  charge  ourselves  with  the  task  of  vindicating  the 
characters  of  the  venerable  Founders  of  Methodism.  That 
fame  which  these  men  sought,  is  safe.  Nor  could  any  apology 
render  their  true  praise,  or  the  real  principle  of  their  excellency 
intelligible  to  those  who  must  be  left  atill  to  perplex  themselves 
in  attM^ptihg  to  explain  a  course  of  action,  the  motives  df  which 
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•rebeyosd  flieir  sphere*  Not  leas  inappropriate  or  gvataitoua 
wottld  ilhaire  been,  to  obtrude  eomroentafipon  the  present  «l«le» 
tbe  proapeols,  or  the  merits  of  the  Wealeyan  body,  «It  .is:  tme, 
we  baye  seen  sometbiog  both  of  ttfe  eaterior  and  of  tbe  interior 
of  MeCfat>disiD  ;  aMl  tbat  too  ib  those  parts  of  tbe  oounlry.vfbere 
it  bas  most  fully  developed  ito  peeuliarities.  .And  it  wouUiiiet 
have  been  dilicuU  to  fill  otir  paj^  with  an  array  of  ^^beaceaik* 
stances  and  sip^mfieaBt  anecdotes,  so  oofeured  and  arrani^ed 
as  lo  give  plausiMeiSiippert  to  any  one  eaitof  five  or  six  Ibeories, 
which  we  might  have  chosen  to  propound  and  defend.  ItwDoU 
bavebeen  easy,  for  exainplei  to  prove,  by  *  inconteatable  f^els/ 
lliatS'letliQdisni  is  doing  much  less  subslaatial  good  thaa  its-eagw 
fviends  pretend ;  and  equally  so,  to  prove,  on  the  contrary,  that 
Methodism  is  effecting  infinitely  greater  good  than  its  adverBafe*ieB 
imagine,  than  they  are  even  able  to  understand,  or  haVe.tbe 
grace  to  acknowled«re  when  it  cannot  be  denied.  It  might  haTe 
been  proved,  that  Methodism  is*  threatening  to  become  an  un- 
manageable empire  within  the  'Empire ;  or,  proved,  tjiat  Me- 
thodism, during  seasons  of  Imminent  political  peril,  has  held 
otherwise  formidable  masses  of  the  people  in  quiet  submts»ion 
to  <*  tiie  powers  that  be,*'  and  that  it  is  still  a  trusty  anchor  'of  the 
Slate.  Again,  it  miglit  have  been  proved,  that  the  Wesleyan 
Olergy  are  acquiring  and  exercising  over  their  people  a  spiritual 
tyranny,  wbioh  threatens  to  produce  tbe  extravagances  of  ghostly 
pretension  on  the  one  side,  and  a  fatal  surrender  of  conscience,  ^f 
faitb,  and  of  personal  rdigion  on  the  other ; .  and  it  mightrhare 
been  proved,  too,  Hiat  the  spirit  of  religious  liberty  which  eidsts 
in  this  country,  together  with  the  colKsion  with  surroundtng 
evaegelioal  couNnunities,  would  render  the  attempt  to  realize 
sneb  a  dominion  aanvgatory  as  the  supposition  of  it  is  absurd. 
It  might,  again,  have  been  proved,  that  the  eccle^astical  form 
of  tbe  Wesleyan  body  4s  vnifavoorable  to 'that  reflected  and  cor- 
rective influenoe  of  tbe  laity  upon  their  teadiers,  which  afflirda 
the  only  real,  though  it  be  an  untangible  security  for  the  pre- 
servation or  restoration  of  purity  of  doctrine ;  or  it  might  have 
been  proved  rather,  that  the  collateral  existence  of  pure  Chris-] 
tinaity  under  a  diversitv  of  modes,  almost  wholly  neutralizes 
tlie  private  and  peculiar  iniuence  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion of  a  aect,  surrounded  by  other  sects,  and  secures  sound 
doctrine  to  tbe  peup/e,  whatever  perils  the  faith  may  be  thought 
to  ieeur  '  inter  reverendiinmoiJ^ 

We  remit,  however,  the  discussion  of  all  such  topics  to  tbe 
eecaaiomi  when  they  may  be  called  for.  Readers  to  whom  the 
faeio  of  the  work  before  us  have  long  been  familiar,  will,  of 
eoorae,  feel  less  concerned  with  its  subject  and  matter,  than 
with  its  spirit  and  tendency.  They  may  give  the  Author 
credit  <gonendly)  for  his  good  intentiona>  admire  bis  teohoical 
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•bility  as  a  writer,  and  r«joiee  in  that  extent  of  candour  to 
which  hia  moral  percqitiona  hate  conducted  him.  They  will 
wish  him  courage  to  pursue  his  own  concessions.  But  they  will 
thtak  H  a  debt  to  truth,  to  reflrehend  that  undetermined  charac- 
ter in  the  life  of  Wesley,  which  too  forcibly  suggests  Che  idea 
of  a  perplexity  in  the  Author's  mind,  less  creititable  to  a  man 
than  mere  infirmity  of  judgement.  The  Pharisees  were  once 
lequired  to  declare  their  opinion  of  the  ministry  of  John ;  but, 
stifling  present  convictions,  and  looking  further  than  honest  men 
are  wont  to  look,  to  the  consequences  of  a  concession  on  either 
side,  the  Pharisees  professed  that  they  knew  not  what  to  think 
on  the  subject  Thus  too,  when  ihis  plain  question  is  put  to 
Mr.  Soethey,  The  preaching  of  the  Methodists,  whence  was 
It,  from  HeaYen  or  of  men  i  He  seems  to  reply, — *  I  cannot 
«  tell.' 

Art.  II.  The  Angd  of  ike  Worlds  an  Arabian  Tale :  Sebadlan  g 
a  Spanish  Tale :  with  other  Poen^.  By  the  Rev.  George  Croly* 
A.M.  8vo.  pp*  xii,  182.'  Price  Ss.  6d.  London.  1820* 

R.  CROLY  has  not  the  knack  of  telling  a  story :  it  is, 
indeed,  a  rare  acoompliahment.  But  what  is  a  man- of 
letters  to  do,  who  has  got  a  certain  portion  of  marketable  talent, 
and  finds  himself  at  a  loss  in  what  shape  to  work  up  the  raa« 
terial  to  the  best  advantage?  Tales  are  the  order  of  the  day,  as 
epics  and  descriptive  poems  were  the  rage  in  former  days. 
Tales  are  the  happiest  expedient  imaginable  for  filling  out  « 
TolMroe:  it  is  but  to  open  Boccaccio,  or  the  Koran,  or  the 
Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,  or  some  one  of  the  old  Chro- 
nicles, or  old  Burton,  and  there  you  shall  find  ready  to  your 
hand  both  text  and  frame-work,  like  the  skeleton  of  a  sermon ; 
and  the  industrious  versifier  has  little,  left  to  do,  but  to  find 
epithets,  hard  words,  and  rhymes,  together  with  a  quantum  guff. 
of  sentiment,  and  to  square  and  polish  liis  materials.  ^  ^Arabian 
'  literature,*  says  our  learned  Orientalist,  '  abounds  in  tales  of 
^  this  order,  and  even  of  superior  pathos,  variety,  and  grandeur.* 
'  The  world,'  be  adds,  <  have  been  wearied  by  the  boundless  ex- 
*  aggeration  and  figurative  extravagance  of  the  Indian  and 
<  Persian  poetry.  The  true  mine  is  Arabia.'  <  The  Bcholar 
'  who  may  turn  his  attention  to  Arabian  poetry,  &c. — If  Mr. 
Croly  ft  an  oriental  scholar,  we  cannot  too  highly  commend  his 
praise-worthy  abstinence  from  any  display,  either  in  his  poem 
or  his  notes,  of  his  acquisitions :  we  should  not  have  learned 
from  them,  that  he  is  more  deeply  read  in  Arabian  literature 
than  any  one  might  be  by  means  of  Sale's  Koran.  If  he  is  nof , 
he  ought  not  to  have  felt  himself  authorised  to  draw  the 
nice  distinction  which  he  does  between  Persian  and  Arabian 
poetry,  or  to  have  been  so  rash  as  to  make  his  appeal  to  Sir  W. 
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Jooes,    who,  in  .one  of  hi«  DisserUtioiM,  bu  these  words : 

*  Such  in  part*  (the  metaphysical  theology  of  the  Sufi's)  *  ie 
^  the  wild  €md  mlAiMUutJc  religion  of  the  modem  Peniam 

*  poeCa,  eapeciaUy  of  the  aweei  llafii,  and  the  great  MaulairK 

*  Snch  ia  the  aystem  of  the  boBi  h/rie  poei9  of  IndiaJ  The 
diatinction  drawn  by  Mr«  Croly  ia  the  more  startling  at  first 
Tiewy  aince  the  work  from  which  be  baa  taken  the  materiab  of 
bia  tale,  con  scarcely  be  exceeded  in  respect  of  *  boundless  ex- 

*  aggerations,  and  figurative  extraTagance/  and  cold  and 
wretched  bombast,  by  any  thing  erea  in  the  Sungakrit  acrip* 
tares.  But  we  bow  to  our  Author's  more  accurate  acquatnt- 
ance  with  tbeae  poetical  *  minea.* 

The  names  of  Haruth  and  Maruth,  the  two  angels  who,  ad- 
cording  to  Mahommedao  belief,  were  sent  from  heayen  to  Judge 
the  crimes  <if  men,  but  did  not  execute  their  commissions  as  they 
ought, — are  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Thalaba.  To  Mr.  Croly 
we  are  indebted  for  the  noyel  information,  that  the  story  is  *  one 

*  of  those  modifications  of  the  history  of  the  fall  of  Lucifer  and 
'  the  temptation  in  Paradise,  which  make  up  ao  large  a  por* 

*  Hon  of  Asiatic  mythology.*  These  two  fictitious  personages, 
the  Poet  has  taken  Uie  fr^om  to  reduce  into  one ;  and  he  has 
taken  such  other  liberties  with  the  fable,  '  in  mercy  to  the  pro^ 

*  Densities  of  Christendom,*  and  in  adaptation  to  his  own  idesfs 
ofgood  taste,  as  leave  behind  very  little  to  remind  us  either  of 
the  Koran  or  of  the  Author's  admiration  for  Arabian  poetry  :  we 
are  apt  to  think  much  more  of  Lalla  Rookh.    The  '  Angel  of 

*  the  World'  is  introduced  throned  on  his  judgement-seat, 
^waiting  with  rather  undignified  impatience,  like  a  hungry  judge, 
the  hour  of  aunset  when  he  might  break  up  his  court. 

*'  The  sun  was  slowly  sinking  to  the  west, 
Paviliou'd  with  a  thousand  glorious  dyes; 
The  turtle-doves  were  winging  to  the  nest; 
Along  the  mountain's  soft  declivities, 
The  fresher  breath  of  flowers  began  to  rise, 
Like  incense,  to  that  sweet  departing  sun ; 
Low  sank  the  cit/s  hum,  the  shepherd's  cries: 
A  moment,  and  the  lingering  disk  was  gone; 
A  moment,  and  th'  impatient  Angiel's  task  was  done. 

<  Oft  had  he  gaaed  upon  that  lovely  vale. 
But  never  gased  with  gladness  such  as  now ; 
^Vhen  on  Damascus'  rooft  and  turrets  pale 
He  saw  the  solemn  sunlight's  £sinter  glow; 
He  heard  the  Imauni^  sacred  voice  below 
Swell  like  a  silver  tmmpet  on  the  air. 
The  vintagefs'  sweet  song,  the  camel's  low, 
As  home  tbey  stalk'd  from  pasture,  pair  by  pair, 
'  Flinging  long  giant  shadows  in  the  sunset  glare. 
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<  The  Angel 'Silt  *bM)rbeci  in  lofty  thought, 
:fiack  froiD  hb  ^Unclid  brow  biftrmglets  flung. 

His  broad  eiulgent  eye .  oa  1  ieoweufs  blue  vault ; 
AAMHbecjncmant,  «n4  hi9  wj^  budispmn^ 
TUq  ev<^auig,)ivmD4>rDke  a(f. — A  pilgrim  cLutig 
To  ihe  pavilion  &step9.     The  Sua  was  gone  ; 
His  quiycring  plume  upon  the  breeze  was  hung» 
He  beard  the  pilgrim's  dei'p  and  strugglinggroan. 
He  paused,  —and  sank,  .half  wrath,  half  pity,  on  his  throne.' 

Tbis  pilgrim  i&.veilecl|.  v^l  \f)mn  ih»  ^il  U  witAidrawn,  rybj 
mkI  fP  &>rUu  cU^ovor  .the  9f^Wi)ce  <0f  wointn.  The 
frail  angel  gazea,  grows  faiilt,  «ighs'aia<L  b«k«^  bhiibes,  and, 
like  (be  MamltfOHUi  ittlin^roh, 

*  -*^ unable  to  *oanceal  bi^  ^ain, 
':Siglied  anti  'kakod,  lin^  isigb^' again/ 

A  succession  of  tragicil*  incidents,  intended  as  lessons  to 
introhitn  of  his  peHl,  uow  take  place ;  the  mirage,  the  simoom, 
♦the  8and-st(^ra,aiKlthe  shooting  ^ars  ;'all  in  vain  :  he  i$  irreco- 
Yertbly'enamotir^,  and^thoughUie  thought  does  occurto  him  that 
(he  eocbantress  is  either  moreor  less  than  vpoman,  Mie  has  Only 
tiofeigna  faintingfit,  (a  very  natural  resource,)  in  order  to  master 
Iris  angeKc  nature  so  far  as  to  lead  him  to  drain  off  a  cup  of 
ibrbidden  wine. 

'  Th'  Encihantress  smiled,  as  still  in  some  ^weet  dream. 
Then  waken'd  ia  a  loag,  delicious  sigh, 
And  oji  the  bending  Spirit  fixed  the  beam 
Of  her  deep^  deWy,  melancholy  eye. 
The  undone  Angel  gave  no  more  reply 
Tbap  hiding  'his  pale  forehead  in  the  hair 
That  floated  on  her'  oeok-  of  ivory,  * 

And  br^athlesa.pnsing,  with  her  ringlets;  lair. 
From  his  bright  eyes  the  tears  of  passion. and  despair/ 

All  was  not  yet  lost ;  but  the  wilfnl  young  tnaii — we  beg  par- 
don, we  mean  angel — is  so  bent  on  his  own  destHiction,  that,  in 
the  very  presence  of  the  *  punisher  of  sin/  he 

*  Strain'd  with  wild  arms  bis  love,  and  joy'd  to  be /Undone/ 

The  <  wlemn,  4iierB,  iHysaHhly  glare*  of  faisx-otnpaQion,  and 
her  gathering  lai^-  of  M0m,  :prod«ioe  but  a  nMitnentary  vacilla- 
tion: he  repeats,  to  !aa«ef  her,  the  ipords  of  might,  graved  on 
the  throne  of  SMoomo,  ^ieh  it  is  the  <  sin  of  sins'  to  utter ; 
and  the  storm  of  vengeaMee'  bursts  upon  his  head.  But,  strange 
to  flay,  sentence  is  past  upon  him  by  his  temptress. 

<  Th'  Eofcl^aatress  stpod  before  bim;  two  broad  plumes 
Spread  from  her  shoulders  on  the  bvrtheu'd  air; 

Her  face  was  glorious  still,  but  love's  young  blooms 
Had  yanisVd  for  the  hue  of  bold  despair; 
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A  fiety  circle  crown'd  her  sabFe  hair; 
And  as  she  look'd  upon  her  prostrate  prise, 
Her  eyelMills  abot  around  a  meteor  glare. 
Her  form  loweiM  up  ac  once  to  giant  sice ; 
IWaa  Eblis,  king  of  Helfs  rdentleMt  aovereigiities. 

'  The  tempter  spoke — ^  Spirit,  thou  migbtftit  hare  stood, 
But  thou  bast  faU'n  a  weak  and  willing  slave. 
Now  were  cby  leeble  heart  our  serpent/  food, 
I'hy  bed  our  burning  ocean's  sleepless  wave. 
But  haughty  Heaven  coiitrouls  the  power  it  gai«» 
Yet  ait  thou  doom'd  to  wander  from  thy  sphere, 
Till  the  last  trumpet  reaches  to  the  grave; 
Till  the  Sun  rolls  the  grand  concluding  year; 
Till  £arth  is  Paradise;  tbea  shall  thy  crime  bo  clear.'' 

'  The  Angel  listenM,— risen  upon  one  knee, 
Resolved  to  bear  the  deadliest  undismayed. 
Hb  gold  started  plume  hung  round  bim  <lfoopiog|y. 
His  brow,  like  marble,  on  bis  hand  was  staid* 
Still  thro'  the  auburn  locks'  o'er  banging  shade  * 

His  face  shone  beautiful ;  be  beard  his  ban  ; 
Then  came  the  words  of  mercy,  sternly  said; 
He  plunged  wiibia  his  bands  his  visage  wan, 
And  the  first  wild,  sweet  tears  from  bis  heart-pulses  ran. 

*  The  Giant  grasp'd  him  as  be  fell  to  Earth, 
And  bis  black  vanes  upon  the  air  were  flung, 
A  tabernacle  dark; — ^and  shouts  of  mirth 
Mingled  with  shriekings  thro'  the  tempest  swuo^; 
His  lirm  around  the  fainting  Angel  clung. 
Then  on  the  clouds  he  darted  with  a  groan; 
A  monnent  o'er  the  Mount  of  ruin  hung. 
Then  burst  thro'  space,  like  the  red  comet's  cone. 
Leaving  his  track  on  heaven  a  bumrng,  endless  tone.' 

We  bare  on  a  former  occasion  apokeo  .respectfully  of  Mr* 
Croly*8  abilities*,  and  we  wish  not  to  retract  our  opinioo.  In  the 
present  instance  we  cannot  commend  bis  judgement,  but  shall 
leaTe  our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  the  exeeution  of 
the  poem  from  the  extracts  we  have  laid  before  tbein. 

Sebastian  is  much  less  objectionable,  though  not  much  mors 
original,  as  a  tale.  Parts  of  it  are  pleasingly  written,  hot  U 
bears  the  marks  of  either  great  carelessness  or  very  iaise 
taste,  and  it  is  much  too  long.  We  give  Mr«.Croly  credit  for 
not  having  done  bis  best  in  the  present  volume ;  and  we  rather 
suspect  that  be  shares  in  that  mental  indolence  which  is  loo 
often  the  attendant  upon  a  consciousness  of  talent  The  '  Mb- 
'  oeHaneons  Poems*  which  eke  out  the  retpainder  of  the  vo- 
lume, *  have  been  written,*  be  states,  *  at  considerable  inter* 
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<  The  Aagel'Sftt  ftbMirbed  in  lofty  thought. 
Back  from  his  jipUndid  brow  his  ringlets  6uDg, 
His  broMi  cJulgeDt  eye  on  I  ieaveu's  blae  vault ; 
Auotbec  joicmcut,  «n4  hi9  wkig  bad.sprun^ 

,  Tb4  eyjQoin^  bxiH0i)ipke  4i(f. — A  pilgiim  cLung 

.  To  the  pavilion  s.6tcpi.     The  Sun  was  gone  ; 

His  quivering  plume  upon  the  brecse  was  hung> 
He  beard  the  pilgriui's  deep  and  struggling  groan. 
He  paused,  —and  sank,  .half  wraib»  half  pity,  on  his  throne.' 

Tbis  pilgrim  is.vdlecl^  ai^l  vihkn  ilie  iieil  iii  wattidrawo,  ruby 

lifi9  mkI  8^  (orUit   4J9Aovcr  the  9c«ibWnce  M  woman.  .Tbe 

frail  ang^el  gazes,  grows  faiut,  sighs- and  LMks^  bluibeSy  and^ 
like  tbe  Macednoiao  wkin^rDby 

*  -*-anable  to  <oonceal  hi^  ^ain, 

*  bigbed  anti  kokod,  nn^  -sigb^  again/ 

A  succession  of  tra^ieal  fncrdents,  intended  as  lessonn  to 
^mra  him  of  his  peHI,  vow  take  place ;  the  mirage,  the  simoom, 
*the  sand*stami,'8iKl'the  shootins^  star^  ;'  all  in  vain  :  he  is  trreco* 
TertBlyenanioiired,  and, though  tlietboughtdoesoccnrto  him  that 
»(he  enchantress  is  either  more* or  less  than  vpoman,  Mie  has  only 
tiofeign a  faintingfit,  (a  very  natural  resource,)  in  order  to  master 
'his  angelie  nature  so  far  as  to  lead  him  to  drain  off  a  cup  of 
'fcrbidden  wine. 

.         '  Th'  Enchantress  imiied,  as  still  in  soma  sweet  dream. 
Then  wakenM  ia  a  loag,  delicious  sigh. 
And  on  the  bending  Spirit  fixed  the  beam 
Of  her  deep»  dewy,  melancholy  eye. 
Tbe  undone  Angel  gave  no  more  reply 
Tbap  bidtng  'his  pale  forehead  in  tbe  bair 
That  floated  on  ber  aeok  of  ivory, 
And  breatblesa.pnaiing,  wsib  ber  ringlets,  lairr 
From  bis  bright  eyes  the  tears  of  passion  and  despair.' 

All  was  not  yet  lost ;  but  the  wilful  young  man — we  beg  par- 
doDy  we  mean  angel — is  so  bent  on  his  own  destruction,  that,  in 
the  very  presence  of  the  ^  punisher  of  sin/  he 

*  Sirain'd  with  wild  arms  bis  love,  and  joy'd  to  be. undone.' 

The  ^  aolemn,  4ilmi,  afliealthly  glare*  of  his  companion,  and 
her  gathering  loi^kr  of  M0m,  ptodiioe  but  a  aMrtnentary  vacilla- 
tion :  he  repeats,  loaaverher,  tbe  ssorris  of  might,  graved  on 
the  throne  of  Solonoo,  ^ieh  it  is  the  <  sin  of  sins'  to  utter ; 
and  the  storm  of  vangcaweo- bursts  upon  his  head.  But,  strange 
to  say,  sentence  is  past  upon  Mm  by  bis  tempti«ss. 

*  Tb'  EachaairQis  stood  before  turns  two  broad  plumes 
Spread  from  h«r  shoulders  on  the  burtbeu'd  air; 
Her  iace  was  glorious  still,  but  kva's  yoaiM  bUmia 
Had  yaaish'd  for  the  hue  of  bold  despair; 
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A  fiety  circle  crown'd  h«r  sable  hair; 
And  as  she  look'd  upon  her  prostrate  prise, 
Her  eyfl>alis  shot  aroand  a  meteor  glare. 
Her  lorm  lowei'd  up  at  once  to  giant  sice ; 
iWaa  Eblis,  king  of  Hell's  lelentleMt  sovereignties. 

'  The  tempter  spoke — ^*  Spirit,  tboa  mighc'st  have  Kood,    . 
But  thou  bast  falFn  a  weak  and  willing  slave. 
Now  were  cby  leeble  heart  our  serpent  food, 
I'by  bed  our  burning  ocean's  sleepless  wave. 
But  haughty  Heaven  coiitrouls  the  power  it  gai«» 
Yet  ait  thou  doom'd  to  wander  from  thy  sphere. 
Till  the  last  trumpet  reaches  to  the  grave; 
Till  the  Sun  rolls  the  grand  concluding  year; 
Till  £arth  is  Paradise;  tbea  shall  thy  crime  bo  clear.'' 

'  The  Angel  listened,— ^sen  upon  one  koee^ 
Resolved  to  hear  the  deadliest  undismajfed. 
His  gold  started  plume  hung  round  biui  dcoopiogly. 
His  brow,  like  marble,  on  bis  hand  was  staid* 
Still  tbra'  the  auburn  locks'  o'er  banging  shade  * 

His  face  shone  beautiful ;  he  heard  his  ban  ; 
Then  came  the  words  of  mercy,  sternly  said; 
He  plunged  wiibia  his  bands  nis  visage  wan. 
And  the  first  wild,  sweet  tears  from  bis  heart-pulses  ran, 

*  The  Giant  grasp*d  him  as  be  fell  to  Earth, 
And  his  black  vanes  upon  the  air  were  flung, 
A  tabernacle  dark; — and  shouts  of  mirth 
Mingled  with  shriekings  thro'  the  tempest  swuo^; 
His  lirm  around  the  fainting  Angel  clung. 
Then  on  the  clouds  he  darted  with  a  groan; 
A  moment  o'er  the  Mount  of  ruin  hung. 
Then  burst  thro'  space,  like  the  red  comet's  cone. 
Leaving  his  track  on  heaven  a  burning,  endless  aooe*' 

We  haTc  on  a  former  occasion  apokeo  leapectfully  of  Mr. 
Croly*8  abilities*, and  we  wish  not  to  retract  our  opinion.    In  the 

1>rtsent  instance  we  cannot  commeod  his  judgemeot,  but  shall 
eave  our  readers  to  form  their  own  optntoD  of  the  exeeutfon  of 
the  poem  from  the  extracts  we  have  laid  before  them. 

Sebastian  b  much  less  objectionaUC)  thongh  not  roneh  waom 
tiriginal,  as  a  tale.  Parts  of  it  are  pleasingly  written,  but  U 
bears  the  marks  of  either  great  carelessness  or  very  fialsa 
taste,  and  it  is  much  too  long.  We  give  Mr.^Croly  credit  fiir 
not  having  clone  his  best  in  tlie  present  volume ;  and  we  rather 
suspect  that  be  shares  in  tliat  mental  indolenoe  whieh  is  too 
often  the  attendant  open  a  oonseiousness  of  talent.  The  '  Mb- 
*  oeibneoos  Poems*  which  eke  out  the  rei^aiiider  of  the  vo- 
luaie,  '  have  been  written,*  he  states,  <  at  considerable  inter* 
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*  TftlSi*  imd  Bomo  of  them  '  bfiTe  already  appe^rai  in  p^odi- 
'  cal  publtcatipos.*  We  ibould  v^eaUv  have  thougbt  that  the 
Author^s  portfolio  had  been  ricber«  Tbcra  is  an  ode  to  Satan, 
•ttggeeted  by  a  pietore  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawreaoe^s,  net  in  per- 
fect acoordaaee  with  the  Author*a  reef^f^ad  ♦  character*  The 
pr^Uieat  Ihiag  ia  a  Song  from  the  Spanish, 

<  TO  LOVE. 
*  Young  tyrant'  of  >the  bow  i^nd  wings, 
Thy  alcarasiis  three  precious  things; 
The  heart's,  the  world's  most  precious  three, 
Gourage^  and  Time,  and  Constancy! 
And  Love  must  have  fbem-dU  or  none: 
By  Time  he's  #earied,.bHt  aot  won; 
He  shrinks  from  Coumge  hot  and  high; 
He  lavghs  at  tedious  Constancy;  • 
But  all. his  raptures,  tender*  tree,  sublimtev 
Are  given  to  Courage,  Constancy^  woA  Time** 

Art.  III.  The  Northern  Courts;  containing  Original  Memoirs  of  the 
Sovereigns  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  since  1766 ;  iocladiog  the 
Extraorainanr  Vicissitudes  in  the  Lives  of  the  Grand-children  of 
George  the  Second.  Bv  Mr.  John  Brown.  Two  Vohunes,  8vo. 
pp»  XTiiL  782.    Pripe  \u  la.    London,  1818. 

T>ICH  aa  we  are  in  almoet  every  apeciea  of  literary  compos!- 
-^^  tion,  there  19.  ope  in  which  we  are  some  M(hat  deficient, 
and  of  which  wehave^had  frequent  occaaion  to  feel  and  to  lament 
the  abaeoee.  We  a^Tert  both  to  thoae  porapnel  memoira,  and  to 
those  authenticated  colleotions  of  materials  10  elucidatiop  of  par- 
ticular perioda  or  points  of  history,  which  are.  so  abundant  in 
French  literature,  and  of  whioh  our  native  examplee,  though 
excellent,  are  conparatiYely  few.  When  an  indivkluaJ  is  actu- 
ally enga|^  in  state  transactions,  he  becomes  possessed  of  in- 
fonnation  respecting; .  ihem  which  no  other  person  cap  supply. 
And  when  men  ane.  personally  conversant  in  the  charactera  apd 
intsiguea  of  eourta,  they  obtain,  an  acqiuiintanc^  with  innumeta- 
Ue  eiromnstanees  which  may  seem  to  throw  light  01^.  events 
otherwise  m^dived  in.  mystery.  lo/the^e  apd  similar  ea«ep»  it  ia. 
of  tlw  utmost  advantage .  to  the  right  understaqdiug  of  history, 
that  the  actom.tbemaelvea  sbwld.  be  the  narrators.  They  wiU^ 
indaed,  mix  up  with  their  details  nnifih  of  partta|itj^  to  them- 
•elves,  and  thair.  own  views,  as  well  a^  of  erroneous  feejiug.  re- 
spsoting  thechfiraoterar  and  aootives  of  others;  but  aU.tbis  ia 
OMDieraeted  by.  our  hnoivJedge  of  the.wtriters,  while  their  iodi- 
vtdnal  experienoanaustgive  them  a.stroi^.c|iMm  uppn  our  <^n* 
fMence,  after  oMrerj  aU^nmnoe  haa  beeq  mi^e  for  biej^  or  for 


'Next  in  value  to  these  n^atertals,  are  those  wluoh  are-furnished 
by  the  colleCtorB  of  such  wc^  authenticated -aneedotes  and  me- 
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noriab  of  ptssioff  erents  a^  are  in  dati^r,ifnotthus'0ecuri?d''atid^ 
perpetuated,  of  beinii^  swept  avmy  with  the  «^eiierAtion  to^  i^idi' 
they  beloDi^.     But  to  thia  sort  of  oompitation  it  i»  imiisp(!n!fabiy 
requisite,  tlitft  it  be  smpported  by  clear  and  aTowed  atrtlitH-ities. 
Nothing  19  more  easy  than  to  fill  volunaee  with  the  presuniptioiW 
and  exafl^i^erationa   which   are  continually  current,  frequently 
without  speciflo  contradiction,  in  the  political  world  :   but  puh« 
licataona  like  these,  instead  of  assisting  the  historian,  tend  to 
perplex  bim,  by  obacuring  that  boundary  line  hetwef*n  fsiUehood 
and  verity  of  which  it  is  at  all  tnnes  so  diilieuU  to  trace  the  de- 
finition.   These  remarks  are,  in  a  g^eat  degree,  applicable  to 
the  volumes  before  us.     They  atie  exMedinf«ly  amusing,  and  we 
Will  admit  that  they   eontain  some  valuable  informatiorl,    but' 
they  fail  in  supplying  the  mtens  of  determining  their  authentic- 
city,  and,  in  several  instanoes,  they  describe  circumstances  and 
conversations,  the  nature  of  whteh  rend^s  it  grossly  improbable 
that  they  should  have  reached  the  narrator  in  so  minute  and  dis- 
tinct a  shape.    Mr.  Brown  has,  we  think,  been  extremely  injo- 
dieious  in  bin  mode  of  pabHcation.   If,  instead  of  inserting  with- 
out discrimination  the  questionable  or  unimportant  matter,  and* 
the  indeeent  details,  which  occupy  many  of  his  pages,  he  had 
availed  himself  of  his  advantages  to  put  together  a  compact' 
volume  of  anecdotes  and  elucidations,  carefully  referring  to  his 
sources  of '  information,  bis  work  would  have  been  both  usefol' 
and  popular,  while,  in  its  present  shape,  it  can  never  secure  suf- 
ficient confidence  to  become  a  book  of  authority.    One  portion 
of  his  materials,  Mr.  Brown  states  himself  to  have  copied  from  a 
Danish  MS.  foaod  on  board  tb^  Clyde,  an  American  vessel  de- 
tained in  1807.    Now,  though  this  is  certainly  very  possible,  it 
is  so  much  in  the  style  and  manner  of  an  introduction  to  a  ro- 
naance,  that  it  would,  we  think,  have  been  wiser  to  omit  all  refer- 
ence to  such  a  circumstance:  it  reminds  us  too  closely  of  thead« 
ventoras  of  those  successful  manuscript-finders,  Jedediah  Cleish- 
bothaiD  and  Captain  Clutterbuck. 

The  first  part  of  these  memoirs  relates  to  Denmark,  and  is 
principally  occupied  with  the  tragedy  of  Matilda  and  Struensee. 
Prom  the  memorable  season  when  the  oppressions  of  a  haughty 
and  tyrannical  oligarchy  urged  tlie  Hern  4tat  to  the  desperate 
measnra  of  committing  their  government  and  liberties  wholly 
into  the  hands  of  Frederick  the  Third,  without  reserve  or  sti- 
pulatioB,  the  Danish  monarchs  have  been,  in  the  strictest  import 
of  the  term»  absolute:  they  have,  however,  been  men  of  pru- 
dence, and  their  yoke  has  pressed  lightly  on  their  people.  Fre- 
derick the  Fifth  was  a  man  of  talent  and  worth,  but  circum- 
staaoes  which  afe*  involved  in  considerable  uncertainty,  pro- 
doeed,  in*  thq  later  portiotr  of  his  reigb,  an  entire  and  deplorable  . 
akeratfoa  in  hi^  character  and  hablta :  he  became  a  confirmed 
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liard-drinker.  and  ^ve  himself  up  to  the  control  and  guidance 
of  bis  minist4>r  Molckte.  Tiiis  change  is  here  attributed  to  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  his  second  marriage,  and  to  the 
diabolical  attempt  of  his  queen  Juliana  Maria  to  secure,  the 
throne  to  her  own  child,  hy  poisoning  the  heir  apparent,  the 
son  of  Frederick's  first  consort.  The  attempt  itself,  the  instant 
detection,  the  looks,  gestures,  and  speeches  of  Uie  difiereni 
parties,  are  all  stated  uith  as  mu^h  minuteness  as  if  the  nar* 
rator  had  been  concealed  in  the  chamber. — Christian  the 
Seventh  ascended  the  throne  with  many  personal  advantages, 
which  were  annihilated  hy  his  excessive  and  premature  de« 
baucheries.  His  unfortunate  union  with  Matilda,  the  machi* 
nations  of  Juliana,  the  fate  of  Brandt  and  of  Struensee,  are  all 
matters  of  common  knowledge;  but  tliey  are  here  related  with  the 
addition  of  many  and  minute  particulars,  which  make  up  a  very 
interesting  story,  although  they  certainly  stand  in  need  of  a 
severer  authentication  than  is  afforded  by  the  Author.  The 
scenes  of  dalliance  between  Count  Rantxau  and  his  mistress 
Livernet,  might,  with  other  seasonings  of  the  same  j^oul,  have 
been  advantageously  omitted. 

The  second  division  of  this  work  relates  to  Sweden,  and  con- 
tains, together  with  some  preliminary  illustrations  of  the  history  of 
different  political  parties,  the  history  of  the  third  and  fourth 
mooarchs  of  the  name  and  line  of  Gustavus.  The  former  is 
described  as  polished  and  brilliant,  but  tainted  with  the  most 
degrading  and  revolting  vicos :  the  latter  is  expressly  affirmed  to 
have  been  the  son,  not  of  the  king,  but  of  his  friend,  Count 
Muncke,  to  wRom  the  queen,  after  having  been  secretly  di- 
vorced by  Gustavus,  was  clandestinely,  hut  regularly  espoused. 
Sweden  required  a  sovereign  of  high  and  consistent  character: 
her  poverty  demanded  the  severest  economy ;  and  the  irritable 
spirit  of  her  population  was  to  be  calmed  and  repressed  only  by 
a  firm,  judicious,  and  yet  conciliatory  conduct.  In  none  of  these 
points  was  Gustavus  the  Third  equal  to  the  severe  requisitions 
of  his  exalted  and  diflicult  office :  he  exasperated  his  nobility 
without  obtaining  the  attachment  of  his  people,  and  in  the  full 
possession  of  health  and  outward  prosperity,  he  fell  by  the  pistol 
of  Ankarstrora.  The  scene  which  imme<liately  succeeded  the 
assassination,  is  portrayed  by  Mr.  Brown  in  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  description  that  we  recollect  to  have  read. 

*  On  his  way  from  his  palace  to  the  opera-house  a  few  hours  before, 
Gustavus  stepped  lightly  down  the  broad  flights  of  granite  to  the 
vestibule  below.  He  w^'  now  carried  slowly  back,  stretched  on  a 
litter  borne  on  the  stiouiders  of  grenadiers,  whose  slightest  motion 
gave  him  inexpressible  pain.  Like  the  palace  itself,  the  grand  stair- 
case is  of  stupendous  dimensions.  The  massive  balustrades  are  com- 
posed of  polished  marble ;  the  broad  steps  of  hewn  granite;  and  the 
ornaments  of  colossal  proportions^  finely  drawn  and  executed,  are  in 
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ttrict  confiNnnity  to  the  vast  and  beautiful  outline  of  this  grand  edifice. 
The  king's  unnrieldy  state-coach^  with  a  triple  row  of  guards  on 
either  side,  might,  apparently,  have  aacended.  Although  the  portals 
were  closed  as  soon  as  the  king  had  entered,  and  none  but  oourtierv 
and  soldiers  admitted,  and  even  those  not  without  selection,  the  whole 
of  the  colossal  stairs  were  crowded  to  excess.  Not  a  few  oC  the 
ministers  were  clad  in  state  dresses;  and  most  of  the  courtiers  and 
bouaehold  officers  still  had  on  the  fanciful  robes  worn  at  the  fatal 
masquerade.  This  great  diversity  of  splendid  costume,  the  melan- 
choly state  of  the  king,  stretched  on  the  bier,  laying  on  his  side,  his 
pale  face  resting  on  his  right-hand,  his  features  expressive  of  pain 
subdued  by  fortitude,  the  varied  countenances  of  die  surrounding 
ihrongi  wherein  grief,  consternation,  and  dismay  were  forcibly  de- 
picted; the  blaze  of  numerous  torches  and  flambeaux  borne  aloflt  by 
the  military;  the  glitter  of  burnished  helmets,  embroidered  and 
spangled  robes,  mixed  with  the  flashes  of  drawn  sabres  and  fixed 
bayonets;  the  strong  and  condensed  light  thrown  on  the  king's 
figure,  countenance,  litter,  and  surroundmg  group ;  the  deep,  dark 
masses  of  shade  that  seemed  to  flitter  high  above  and  fur  below 
the  principal  group,  and  the  occasional  illumination  of  the  vast  and 
magnificent  outline  of  the  structure,  formed,  on  the  whole,  a  spec- 
tacle more  grand,  impressive,  and  picturesque,  than  any  state  or 
theatrical  procession,  on  the  arrangement  of  which  the  tasteful  Gus- 
tavua  had  ever  been  engaged.  In  the  midst  of  excruciating  agonies 
his  eyes  lost  not  their  brilliancy,  and  his  finely  expressive  features 
displayed  the  triumph  of  fortitude  over  pain.  Terrible  and  sudden 
as  was  this  disaster,  it  did  not  deprive  him  of  self-possession ;  he 
seemed  more  affected  by  the  tears  taat  trickled  down  the  hard  yet 
softened  features  of  the  veterans  who  had  fought  by  his  side,  than  by 
the  wound  that  too  probably  would  soon  end  his  life.  As  the  bearers 
of  the  royal  litter  ascended  from  flight  to  flight  he  raised  his  head, 
evidently  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  the  grand  spectacle  of  which  he 
formed  the  central  and  principal  object.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
prand  gallery  level  with  the  state  apartments,  he  made  a  sign  with 
bis  liand  that  the  bearers  should  halt,  and  looking  wistfully  around 
bioiy  he.  said  to  Baron  Arm  felt  (who  wept  and  sobbed  aloud},  **  how 
strange  it  is  I  should  rush  upon  my  fate  after  the  recent  warnings  I 
had  received!  My  mind  foreboded  evil;  I  went  reluctantly,  im- 
pelled as  it  were  by  an  invisible  hand ! — I  am  fully  persuaded  when  a 
man's  hour  is  come,  it  is  in  vain  he  strives  to  elude  it  l"  After  a 
ahon  pause,  he  continued,  *'  perhaps  my  hour  is  not  yet  arrived ;  I 
would  willingly  live,  but  am  not  afraid  to  die.  IflsurvivCi  I  may 
yet  trip  down  these  flights  of  stens  again ; — and  if  I  die — why  then, 
inclosed  in  my  coffin,  my  next  descent  will  be  on  my  road  to  the 
Gustavianska  graf  i  Riddarholm  Kyrkan."*  Gustavus  spoke  slowly, 
and  in  a  low  tone  of  voice.  The  pause  was  awful :  every  one  seemed 
anxious  in  the  extreme  to  catch  a  view  of  his  person,  or  even  the 
most  distant  murmur  of  his  voice,  and  not  a  tearless'  eye  was  to  be 
seen.  Several  of  the  principal  characters  holding  a  torch  in  their 
left-hand,  threw  their  cloaks  over  their  face  with  their  right  to  con- 

*  To  the  Gustavian  Mausoleum  in  Riddarhohn  Church. 
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c«al  tfa^ir  eKoesuv«  emo/timu  0«a|tvu6  wwy  perbapf^  the  aMt 
/lecttd  of  the  motley  throng;  aodas  soon  as  the  violence  of  feeling 
had  a  liiitle  subsided  he  ^ave  the  stgnal  to  proceed*  The  lofty  folding 
doors  of  the  grand  saloon  were  then  thro  vn  opeot  which  were  doaea 
as  soon  as  the  principal  persons  had  passed  within,  and  the  moumliil 
cavalcade  proceeded  through  the  magnificent  suite  of  state  apart- 
ments to  the  royal  bed-chamber,  where  the  litter  was  gently  rested* 
and  the  king  carefully  lifted  to  the  coot:h  wlience  he  arose  no  morel' 

After  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Sudermania,  GustaTus  tbe 
Fourth  ascended  the  <hrone  of  Sweden.  The  weak  and  eccen- 
tric cl^aracter  of  lhi$  ill-fated  sovereii^u  is  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  He  seems  never  to  have  been  firmly  seated  on  his 
tUrone,  hut  he  undoubtedly  precipitated  his  fail  by  a  series  of 
^  mo^t  ji^iUiuated  actions.  Many  interesting  illu^tratioos  of 
bis  rci^n  and  character  .will  be  found  |n  these  pauses,  biit  fve  are 
restrained  from  a  more  ample  view  of  their  contents  by  the 
feeling  of  uncertainty  in  point  of  authenticity,  to  which  we  have 
before  adverted.  Some  severe  criticisms  on  other  writers,  par- 
ticularly on  some  of  our  northern  tourists,  are  inserted  in  the 
notes. 

Art-  IV.  Anecdotes  and  Characters  of  the  House  qf  Brunsiwickf  illus- 
trative of  the  Courts  of  Hai\over  and  Londoi\^  from  the  Act  of 
Settlement  to  the  Youth  of  George  the  Third ;  indudlo^  an  origi- 
nal Memoir  of  the  Klectresi  Sophia :  und  a  Joumali  said  to  have 
been  written  by  the  unhappy  Consort  of  George  the  First,  tbe 
Princess  Sophia  Dorothea.  By  John  Brown,  Author  of  the  *'  Nor- 
thern Courti,"  SiO.  8vo.  pp.  266.    Price  9b«  London.  1831. 

CINCE  writing  the  preceding  article,  which  has  been  lying  by 
^  us  some  time,  our  attention  has  been  attracted  by  Ibis  new 
volume  of  scandalous  biography  from  the  s^me  Mr.  John  Efrown. 
It  will  require  but  a  very  few  words  from  us,  to  giye  our  readers 
n  pretty  distinct  idea  of  the  nature  and  object  of  this  i  propae 
pul>ltoatioii. 

Part  tbe  first  consists  of  an  Extract  frpm  a  scaroe  Work, 
entitled   '^  Memoirs  of  the  Love  and  State  Intrifg^ues  of  the 
*^  Court  of  Hanover,  from  the  Marriage  of  tbe  Princess  of 
<^  Zell,  to  the  tragical  Death  of  Count  Konigsmark."    The  au- 
thor is  said  to  be  unknown  ;  its  authenticity,  therefore,  is  ez- 
treipely  questionable,  and  Mr.  Brown*s  conjecture,  that  it  was 
thp  production  of  some  partisan  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  is 
fuMy  borne  out  by  the  virulence  it  brpathes.    Mr.  B.,  Iipweyer, 
g^ves  us  neither  the  date  nor  the  printer's  namoi  nor  wecifiee 
tlie  si«e  of  the  volume  he  quotes  from,  in  pr4er  to  cef  (ii^  i|s  of 
its  eKistenoe.    Pf^rt  H.  is  a  translation  frpuc)  a  German  wprk 
which  the  Author  had  put  into  his  hands,  when  at  SUMkboioi  ie 
the  summer  of  1808,  by  Brigadier  Geperal  Sir  Levett  HansoD^ 


BMmiW  Jb  Am  «^  Btmdmmdt. 

^ak-^kmmhMttai td ItelMi  teigtmg Dukeof  Mmdmtm:  ib Bi «4 
tilled  ^  Att  old  Colirtier  lo  m*  youog  PtiiMe,'*  and  putpMnto  to 
hW0  lieett*  addreaaedy  VM'  a  soitttMira*  ivovk/  ib  Fredeiioli 
Priooe  «f  Wales,  the  grandfilttter  of  Hia  |Nr«aiftMi«e8ty.  Palrl 
III.  Ib  a  tradslaltioD  horn  aaotbei^  part  of  tket  riinle  GeoDaii 
manuacript,  aad  contaips  the  ^^  Journid  of  the  FHnceA  Doro4 
*'  thea/*  ^  which  was  found,  or  preteoded  to  baye  been  found, 

*  concealed  in  a  piece  of  furniture  wfaidi  stood  in  her  apart ment 

*  in  the  castle  (on  the  Abler)  where  she  wtt  first  esnfined.*  ^  To 
^  assort  that  it  is  m  genuine  docttSDent,*  gtktdj  remarks  Mil 
Brown,  <  miKbt  be  unfair/  It  certainly  wovld  l>e  b  very  useless 
Assertion,  for  a  more  doBity  forgerj  nevcfr  obtained  oredenee : 
if  Chfe  term  forgery  oan  indeed  be  fairly  applied  to  what  ivim 

'^vfctentlykiteoded  as  la  work  of  imiighiation,  a  ttieye  bistorictfl 


leotable  blunder,  J^r.  John  Brown,  attempts  to  accqunt  for  by 
supposing  that  *  perhaps  it  was  not  till  .the  Frincass  ha<i  been 
^  some  Ume  confined,  that  she  obtained  thos^  faoporutnit  articles/ 
Vffom  iMs,  iheftader  may  judge  «vbkt  value  sat  to  be  s^t  on  the 
-  whole  of '<  the  idcaree  and  curioua  •  work,*  intbe  ^^oaaession'  flif 
Sir  Lovett  Hanson.  Part  IV.  is  ssade  up  of  Bztrictt  "fromtbe 
^  Memoifs  of  John  Ker,  Bs^.  of  Kefe^and,**  ^  jpnb1iifb«a  te  Uoi^ 
'  don  in  1727.^  This  date,  bowevtei-,  We  are  ataljoiin  to  recofl* 
bile  itith  the  fkct  of  bis  being  committed  to  the  .KiDg*6  BkpAk 
prison  folr  the  j^rintlng  knd  publishing  of  tUe  said  Memoirs  i(s 
i^ossly  libellous  and  seditious,  in  the  year  lt20.  Parts  VI.  and 
Vll.  are  copied  from  Walpole^s  *^  Reminiscenoes;*'  j^rt  YIIL 
from  Mrs,  Smith's  History  of  England;  PartlX.  froos^*  Aneo- 
«.  dotes  of  George  the  Third,  bb  Court  Md  £Wsiily.*V  Ai  Jast 
w«  eome  to  a  portion  of  the  work  wtuoh  is  ^  entirely'  origimd,' 
and  ^  nofw  before  published  v  ooiksisting  of  oHgioalolNUMlaa-  . 
<  islk)  traits  of  the  youth  of  Oeorge  the  Third/  Ukmfrom  the 
lh«of  two  venerable  Scotch  gaHeners,  by  the  tiidltor.  Olle 
of  these  hoary-beaded  chroniclers,  named  John  liowe,  ii  said  to 
have  been  i^idingat  the  time,  (Feb.  1620)  at  Stokie.KeWi'o^top, 
in  the  possessioii  bf  Antibpikired  sight  and  inemory.  „tte  retained 
ihe  most  vivid  recollection  of  l^iraerick, 'Prince  of  yTaie^^  and 
,  affirmed  that  he  never  knew  of  any  death,  excepting  4inly  tbjii 

!ff  the  late  Princess  Charlotte^  wlnoh  was  ao  genofaH^  and  d^- 
y  regretted  as  his.  John  Ldwo  and  his  venerableMMor»  iHioso 
BMBO  in  not  given,  deekved  their  firm  belief  thati  nO«  imprnnr 
inUmacy  ftuh^sled  between  tho  royal  widow  audi  SioMi  Biiii; 
wUmAogy  that  the  «tm«st  oofdisAty: was  maMf^M  4^tfvrto 
Lord  and  Lady  Bute,  atid'Mitt'il  ^Mffetlflal  imtiMififjf  llbUmtM 
tMWeett  the  FVince^s  Md  btr  tt^ysbip.    Tb«^  ^lAYMly  'h^. 


h0ttA  ike  oondvel  of  tbe  FrtnMss,  hotveter,  toaB^winyujie^i 
of  her  fftworiles  lo  intuk,  m'  linr  ••  they  ^mmt  prMume,  Ihe 
IpMemor  of  ber  aoo,  tbe  Isle  Klnf .  WliH^  asked  whether  t^4hiee 
Oeorife  wa*  a  shy  aad  baekwarci  boy,  Hiibarr«ssed  in  bin  man- 
Ben,  and  doll  at  bis  book,  John  Lowe  ceplied  that  it  was  Dot 
true;  ad<ltB|^: 

*  **  It  was  reported^  and  rery  genersll^  believed,  among  tbe  upper 
servants  aad  in  tbe  gardens,  that  the  Princess  did  all  she  conld  to  re* 
tard  the  progress  of  Prince  George's  learaing,  setting  hhn  against 
hk  ppeceptors,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  to  strengthen  her  oontrol 
liver  bim ;  and  the  sasae  motive  was  assigned  for  her  keeping  bim  so 

£  ready  secluded,  and  making,  or  endeavouring  to  make  bim  wear  m. 
lack  ribbon  round  his  n^ck,  and  dress  like  a  boy.  The  under  bouse* 
keeper  at  Kew,  told  me,  about  seven  years  before  the  old  Kiog^ 
George  the  Second,  died,  that  the  Princess  said  to  Prince  George» 
in  her  hearing,  '  Why  are  yon  so  anxious  to  wear  a, cravat,  George  i 

*  that  will  not  make  you  a  man  a  day  sooner/  '  Very  true,  mad^/ 
said  he,  *  nor  will  the  paltry  riband  always  make  me  think  nufsdf  a 

*  ioyt  whatever  it  may  do  other  people '  The  next  day  he  reinsed  to 
wear  it  I  and  his  mother,  when  sne  pereehred  he  was  determined,  was 
too  good  a  Jadge  of  his  dbposition  to  interfere.** 

<  **  Then,  perhaps,  you  think  the  Kioe  was  stubborn  in  his  tamper 
if  irritated  f  sullen  in  his  manner  and  unforgiving  i^    **  He  was  nee 


dnpsioioust  ^r,  nor  full  of  naegriros,  but  generally  rational,  and  I 
believe,  to  asy  soul,  always  just,  to  tbe  very  best  of  bis  powers  and 
when  ho  kqew  be  was  in  the  rights  he  could  not  be  blan^  for  being 
firm.  I  don't  consider  it  was  stubbornness  :  he  was  cakn  and  sedate; 
when  out  of  temper,  be  bad  a  habit  of  hanging  his  under  Up,  and 
tooking  glumjnfy  but  i  don't  think  he  bore  mahce ;  although  he  might 
long  continue  to  remember  aa  ofienee,  he  never  forgot  a  favour.  Pe* 
pend  on  it,  Sir,  he^  was  a  fine  youth,  quite  the  gentleman  in  his  car- 
riage i  but  1  often  thought  he  nnd  something  heavy  on  his  mind ;  the 
umdUtn'  in  tbe  fkmily  distressed  him ;  the  coarse  manner  of  the  oTd 
Kin|^,  in  speaking  of  his  father,  hurt  him  very  much ;  he  was  very 
partMl  so  bis  ande,  .Duke  WiUiam,  wliom  bis  mother  cooM  not  en« 
dnse ;  bo  wSp  4<M>good  a  son  lo  find  fault  with  the  Princeie  Dowa|jler ; 
bal  I  flrody  believe  he  was  greatly  agitated  at  times,  and  distressed  in 
mind,  on  ber  account." 

«  «<  Do  you  think  ittarose  from  sny  secret  dread,  lest  die  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  his  uncle,  and  Lord  Bute  and  his  mother,  would  attempt 
to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  rights  as  heir  to  the  crowp, 
hi  case  the  aged  King  had  died  before  he  was  eighteen  V*  "  I  can^t 
pretend  to  give  any  opinion  on  these  points :  they  arc  above  my  ca- 
pacity ;  but  this  I  know,  that  the  young  man  seemed  to  enjoy  himself 
ao  tboroiwbly  in  bis  field  sports,  in  his  heahhful  and  innocent  t^cte^ 
fltions  in  toe  country,  his  gardening,  and  music  parties,  that  1' really 
Aiifk  bedbl  *ot  care  how  long  his  grandfather  lived.  He  was  out 
bunting  on  tbe  monvuig  wbett  the  eki  King,  Goorge  the  Beebod^ 
died:  seven!  borsemen  staried  to  find 'the  new  Kine,  and  aononnce 
b|^  aiccfssion  tp  the  throng.    <  Is  it  pfriain,'  said  tbe  Prince  to  tbe 


who  orivtd^  *  thflt  injr  Imo^Mmd  dM  mtidfktiier  b  ittaM  P&t^ 
liaps  he  has  only  iaUtn  dowa  in  •  fii.'  «  King  George  ^0  Seoond  U 
cevtAiolj  dfla4  aod.jroiLMDe  '■ow  King  Gooffgc-thB  Tlitrd;  ■«&>  God 
UeM  A«d  long  prevonro  y^urMoJesiy^'  aaid  ibo  oiOM^ngot^  o^in^ 
to  kneeL  ^  Tbii  the  von^g  Molpordi  would  oot.prnnil*  Piil|jp^.  Im 
hand  in  hu  pocket,  ne  gare  the  man  money ;  it  was  twelve  guineaa 
and  a  half.  '  Take  tku^  said  be«  *  meuengerl  U  is  all  the  tnoneu  I 
^ve  i  if  lam  huieed^cur  King,  the  hit  nappy  day  of  my  life  has 
pa$$edP  Ton  may  rely  upon  this  being  truth,  Sir,  an'd  surely  It 
does  not  show  as  if  he  were  irapatient  to  reign.*' ' 

*  Speaking  of  the  reKgioos  sentiments  oT  George  the  Third,  thio 
iwgoerabltf  narrator  stated,  that  he  deemed  n/t/frra%  religioti's;  WM 
always  regnfar  in  his  attendanee  wheiiever  prayers  were  read ;  > whilst 
kii  fafochers  had  endless  excusea  to  ofer  on  account  of  absence,  and 
■Bade  game  at  the  chaplains*  calling  their  bitothier  George  **  an  old 
9Knkmu"  €or  paying  them  any  respect :  he  did  not  think  there  was unj 
aecret  policy  in  this  demeanour  of  Prince  George;, he  could  not  be- 
lieve it  4roee  from  any  Jetttiticai  or  other  instruction  in  arbitrary  prin- 
eiplesof  government;  but  wholly  and  exclusively  from  innate  mo- 
desty and  worth.' 

We.have  a  hearsay  account,  given  by  Mc  BrQwn  from  his 
reeolloeliona  of  «ha|  he .  waa  told,  tv^el ve  yeara  ago,  by  Sir 
Levett  Hniiaon,  on  (be  autbority  of  a  gentleman  who  betoaged 
40  ibe  Prion's  bouaebold^: — of  the  King's  early  attachaient  lo 
JLndy  Sarah  Lennox,  and  of  the  secret  machinationa  employed 
ta  indttce  bim  to  aacrifioe  his  private  inclinations  to  state  policy, 
Mr«  Brown  witli  very  oomraendable  honesty  confesses,  that'  at 

*  the  distance  of  twelve  years,  and  with  the  want  of  memorandiiroa 

*  to  refresh  the  memory,  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  assert  that 

*  every  fact  is  correctly  stated  as  it  was  coroinunicated/  )3ut 
why  then  eke  out  an  octairo  volume  with  recital^  whicli  have  so 
uica|ci|iably  small  a  chance  of  being  ^cc^r^te  ?  .  Fr^dericlf^ 
Prince  oC  WaljSif,  is  Sf^id  tohaire  rep^a^sdly  told  Ul^  s^n,  Princ^ 
Cteorg^f^^  that  as  b^  was. an  £o|zlisli . bpy,   be.shouUU  ilt.  tlQ 

*  pleased,  have;  an  English  wife ;  observing,  that  by  continually 
'  wteroBarryingwitb  Gesroan  women,  the  Royal  family. would 
'  remain  for  ever   GermanUedy  and  distinct  from  the  nation 

*  thoy  governed,'  If  Freilerick  made  tliis  declaration,  it  did 
cradit  to  his  feelings ;  but  we  cannot  admit  the  anecdote  as  au- 
tbentip  on  such  doubtful  testimony.  And  this  remark  applies  to 
all  that  u  interestinn^  in  the  volumei  with  the  exception  of  th^ 
testimony  of  old  John  Lowe^  which  we  cannot  r^ect  .without 
iay>eacbing  Mr.  Brown's  veracity,  and  which  bears  JinterQal 
UMifJka  of  ji^obability.  .  ^^ 

i  Of  Abe  greater  part  of  tbe  volume  itisnot  speaking,  in  iteipm^ 
t<|0  Strang  foi;the  occasion,  tm  say  that  it  is  absolutely  worthless. 
A  grosser  instanee  of  book-making,  we  have  scarcely  ever  beeii 
oal&ed  upon  to  expose.    The  parallel  which  is  aVicmpted  to  be 


dMlni4i0ii0i«*  4heiinhftpp9  cMio*i(»f  Geo^gii  the  JPM^AHdl  «ba 
prcmit  QMeOy  is  i^ideotlf  iatdndad  to  ittiiMtfl  .a  imsMovlB  is-* 
IWB»t'<0' die  craleuts  ^  die  v^Ime.  So  fS*,  ibMrever,  kmm 
iMve'bekir4lie  ^diHml  |>6B8ibler  wlogy  fcetwewi  Hig  wn^iwto 

*  lof  iMkieS  tbM6 '  PriMesfiieft  tf«re  %bfe  ^oietittu,*  Ite  •cases 'have 
ftcarcdhr  auy  dircuAidlafice  tfi  cbumiotii 

Jttr.BrowD^s  professions  of  loyaWederaiionfbr  hU  latef  W^jMty, 
win  not  avail  to  exoase  the  bad  teiideney  of  the  dlsgusdng  abuse 
whibh  bis '  Seleciioos'  contain,,  of  preceding  sovereigos*.,  His 
design 'was,  we  daiie  say,  no  odier  than  Ker  of  K^rstaqd,  in  bb 
ktlerlotbe  Secretary  of  State,  bambl^r  avows  as  the  motive  for 
prfMasbing  his  "  Memoirs :"  •'  Tbe  printing  and  puUisbing  ny 
^  Meosohv  was  niy  own  act  stod  deed,  and  desigtod  aolely  §Bi 

*  oyowsi  bendil.'  But  we  hopetbat  Mr.  Brown  wiH  benccM 
fbrth'Mrn  his  Mteniion  te  more  repntaUe  ways  and-itoeans  of 
servmg  bis  purpose  than  such  trashy  complhitions  as  the  present, 
or  r^snounce  at  Oiibe  tbiei  trade  oF  atltfaorship, 

Art.  V.  Three  Mdnths  paued  in  ike  Momtaim  tdsi  ^  Home, 
'duUtg  the  Ymm  IS19.  By  Maxia  Grafaam,  Author  o£  «.  Joimal 
i»f  a  Residence  m  India.*'    8to.  pp.  S12i  {6  plMs.]  Londe»»  IdSO. 

XfSTTR  t^re  well  pleased  to  hear  again  frotn  this  Very  intelligeni 
^^  and  interesting  Writer.  Few  of  her  countrywomen  fliav^ 
been  so  great  travelers,  and  few  travellers  have  turned  thefr 
Importunities  of  observation  to  better  account.  Wottien  arfc 
said,  we  think  witli  justice,  to  be  tbe  best  lett^r^writers ;  imd  we 
should  be  tempted  to  assign  to  them  the  praise  of  being  the  best 
tourists^  had  we  a  few  more  female  writers  like  Marift  Orahiun 
to  adduce  in  support  of  the  assertion.  i  . .  - '  . 

The  district  which  is  the  scene  of  the  present  narrattiv«!,^ha§ 
scarcely  ever  been  explored  by  a  foreigner  visiter.  The  BilgUrfy, 
from  whom  it  should  seem  that  no  tract  of  inhabit^  eiuth  i^ 
e^etually  seclude  Itself,  had  never  been  known  to  hate  ven- 
tured 60  he  into  the  Roman  highlands.  It  ivhtt  In  oMer  to 
avoid  the  great  heat  of  Rome  dunng  the  summer  6f  lBt9,  thai 
|M[rs«  Graham,  together  with  her  husband  and  a  fri^tfdV  formed 
the  resolution  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  some  o^  the  neigbboormg 
^villages.  The  object  of  tbe  work  is,  to  describe  the  presMt 
state  of  the  inhabitants;  *  to  shew  the  peasants  of  the  bills  as 
f  they  are,  and  as  they  probably  have  been,  with  little  ^liiige, 
f  since  *^  Rome  was  at  her  height  ;**  to  give  such  an  oticoutot  of 
^  their  actual  manners  as  may  enable  others  to  form  a  j^dgetuent 
f  of  their  moral  and  political  condition,  and  to  accoMt'fbf  "SMte 
f  of  those  irregularities  which  we  do  Act  eaislly  imngiti^  iV  be 
<  consistent  with  the  civilized  state  of  Europe,  but  -Which  M* 
'  centuries  have  existed  in  tbe  patriitiony  bf  the  rfiur^lif.'' '  ' 
Poll,  wliich  was  the  first  station  of  tlie  Trttvtiler^,  f^ffi^Mty^- 


feix  wtes  Snuh  Some*  The.ro«d  lo  it  from  Ibe  P«iftAJMUg|;brey 
foUuwB  the  woieDt  Gabine  way  Across  the  Ca«ip»gtia  till.ik 
btmNnes  ioipaaaaUc.  At  a  liltle  ion,  eleveo  •miloa  from  Rotnily 
oalled  |he  0$ieria  delP  0$mf  from  the  modern  name  of  ttas 
Veresis,  on  the  banks  of  which  it  8tani)s«  the  party  were  obliged 
to  leave  their  oarriage,  mules  being  in  reafttoess  iU>«oonvey  them 
the  remainder  ^i  the  joarney.  Leaving  the  Qabine  lake  (the 
lak^  of  P^intana  or  CastigUone)  on  thar  right,  they  ftfroeeaded 
by  the  ancient  Via  Colatina  as  fiur  as  Cofoella,  a  high  tockv 
point  at  the  jiaoetion  of  two  mountain  streams ;  and  thenstfim 
out  into  wretched  rocky  4»atbs  through  a  picturesque  wood  ,af 
oak  mnd  elm  nnd  luxuriant  upderwoodi  whioh  at  length  opened 
into  ^B  elevaled  and  fertile  plain  from  half  a.  vile  to  two  miles 
wide,  stretching  along  the  foot  of  the  moualains  from  TivoM  to 
Palestrina,  Two  miles  further  brought  them  to  the  woody  wle 
ofPoli. 

*  The  valley  of  Fq^  is  very  naivowand  rmw  op  about  thfeemilim 
into  the  mounlebs.  It  is  formed  by  two  principal  streams  and 
aeveral  smaller,  which  pour  down  the  sides  of  the  hiUs,  and,  afltor 
wandering  through  the  valleys  beh>w,  find  their  way  to.  the  Anio,  not 
Ihr  fiEom  the  Ponte  Looano.  The  town  stands  on  a  naivow  ridge  of 
dark  lock,  between  its  two  rivulets.  The  stone  it  is  built  of  is  so  lihn 
the  npck,  that  it  looks  as  if  it  had  grown  out  of  it ;  and,  enflwisomol 
in  thick  woods,  and  overtopped  by  mountains,  it  shows  like  n  moUn^ 
tain-eade's  nest  as  one  approaches  it.  And  such,  indeed,  it  was^ 
when  the  Conti  dukes  of  roll  had  under  their  donunion  upwards  of 
Ibrty  town^ships,  and  boosted  of  the  cardinab,  the  princes^  and  the 
popes  of  their  house.  The  town  and  psilaoe  are  now  on  eale;  and  it 
IS  said  that  Madame  Letitia  Buonapote  is  in  tfeaty  fbr  it  at  the 
price  of  90^000  crowns.* 

'  The  entrance  to  the  town  is  througfa  a  handssine  gatewny,  built 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  Lotharius,  Duke  of  Boli«  The  dulm'a 
palaoet  a  hnfldm^  of  the  same  date,  raised  on  the  remains  ^  a  much 
older  fabrick,  is  unmediatsly  over  the  gale,  and  oommands  the  wiioin 
town^  which  only  consisti  of  one  street  and  two  saull  squares  4  for 
the  httle  lanes  leading  out  of  the  street  to  the  low  houses,  partiy  buik 
and  partly  excavated  in  the  rock,  hardly  deserve  even  that  humble 

name •  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  exceeds  1900 :  thegT  unl* 

vMvafly  appl^  themteives  to  agriculture,  and  are  a  quiet,  simple 
people;  hospitable  as  fiu*  as  their  means  go,  and  even  generous; 
There  are  taree  or  fbut  public  ovens  in  the  town,  but  no  shops  but 
those  Ibr  the  most  publfc  necessaries.  A  carpenter,  a  Maoksmitb^  n 
ahoenaksr,  and  a  worker  in  leather,  for  affricidtuval  uses,  are  all  the 
handieraftem^i  in  Poll.    The  coarse  dotning  is  chiefly  made  by  the 


<  The  climate  of  PoK  is  exoeedkigiy  healthy,  and  there  is  no  in- 
stance'of  the  fever  of  the  country  attackiuff  those  who  live  entirely 
there ;  but  the  poorer  sort»  who  go  to  perSmn  harvest  work  In  the 
Campagna»  almost  miiversally  return  ilL' 
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There  were  formerly  two  well-peopled  monvsteries  belon^huif 
fo  Poll.  One,  a  Tery  fine  lioosei  was,  abfout  tlie  year  1790, 
flourishing^  as  a  eonvent  of  Breton  monks,  but  when  (he  French 
Revolution  deprived  it  of  (he  funds  for  its  support,  Ihe  commu- 
ntly  sold  their  house  and  land,  and  dispersed.  Tlie  other,  the 
once  richly  endowed  Spanish  monastery  of  San  Stefano,  has  for 
its  only  remaining  tenants,  a  single  monk  who  is  the  school* 
roaster  of  Poli,  and  a  lay-brother  who  cooks  for  him.  Includ- 
ing th^  schoolmaster,  there  are  only  five  priests  in  Poli;  and  a 
friar  or  monk,  we  are  informed,  is  almost  as  much  stared  at  by 
the  children  here,  within  sixteen  miles  of  Rome,  as  he  would  be 
in  a  country  town  in  England.  The  school  is  free  to  all  the 
young  Polese,  who  are  taught  there  reading,  writmg,  and  Latin 
and  Italian  grammar,  but  not  arithmetic. 

<  Their  Latin  studies  consist  of  sentences  from  Cicero,  part  of  Cor- 
nelius Nepoe,  the  Testament,  and  certain  religious  tracts.  Formerly, 
ibis  was  a  kind  of  preparation  for  the  priesthood,  but  the  professioo  isi 
imit  of  fashion  at  Poli  since  the  reduction  of  the  monasteries.  The 
Italian  authors  they  read  are  entirely  religious.  A  short  catechism, 
Ihe  Christian  doctrine  of  Belarmine,  a  history  of  the  Bible,  but  not  a 
idiapter  unprepared,  and  the  lives  of  the  saints,  complete  the  studies 
«f  tM  school  at  Poli,  and  probably  those  of  most  of  the  firee  schools 
is  Italy.' 

*  Education,  imperfect  as  it  is  here,  displays  its  advantages  in  the 
.oooduct  and  sentiments  of  some  of  the  peasants.  We  met  witli  one 
remarkable  instance  of  its  influence  in  a  joung  man  who  was  usually 
.our  guide  in  our  little  expeditions.  His  powers  of  reasoning  were 
Aoute,  and  bis  observations,  wherever  his  religious  faith  did  not  inter* 
fere,  far  above  any  thing  we  had  expected  in  this  rude  and  remote 
place.  If  by  chance  he  got  near  the  doubtful  grounds  of  faith,  be 
alwavs  checked  himself,  saying,  '*  These  subjects  are  better  not 
touched  upon.  I  do  not  think  the  worse  of  you  for  difering  in  your 
belief  from  me ;  but  I  believe  it  would  be  mortal  sin  in  me,  unen- 
lightened as  I  am,  to  attempt  to  examine  the  grounds  of  my  own,  and 
thereby  expose  myself  to  toe  perils  of  heresy  or  discontent."  On  all 
other  subjects  he  was  very  frank  and  intelligent,  and  exceedingly 
curious  about  the  productions  of  our  country,  and  the  customs  of  our 
country  people.' 

•  *  Religious  books,  however,  are  not  the  only  reading  in  which  the 
peasantry  deUght.  Some  of  them  aspire  even  to  the  works  of 
Metastado ;  but  the  greater  number  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
sort  of  half-classical  oallads,  which  jumble  the  heathen  mythology 
and  Christian  legends  together.  The  story  of  Orpheus  and  Euridice, 
called  Orfeo  e  £  hdla  EudricCt  is  a  great  favourite.  The  death  of 
Clorinda,  from  Tasso,  deformed  by  a  barbarous  jargon,  but  still  pathe- 
tic^ is  another.  But  perhaps  the  most  read,  are  those  founded  on  the 
miracles  and  martyrdoms  of  the  saints,  in  which  the  wickedness  of 
Kero^  and  the  necromancy  of  Simon  Magus,  furnish  what  one  may 
call  the  machinery  of  the  poem ;  and  virtue  and  religion,  in  the 
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penont  of  the  hoty  nmrtyn,  alirqrs  conquer  at  last;  for  the  PoeU 
never  scruple  to  accompany  them  to  the  land  of  souls,  and  to  exiiibit 
tliem  in  a  state  of  glory.  Contrasted  with  these,  but  almost  eoually 
prized,  are  the  lives  of  famous  robbers  and  outlaws,  the  Robin  Iioods 
of  Italy.  Satirical  poems  are  not  very  uncommon  among  the  lower 
class  of  people,  who  have  a  stronff  perception  of  humour.  Their 
songs  of  course  are  chiefly  of  devotion  and  of  love.  And  theirprose 
tales  have  all  the  necromancy  and  the  gigantic  that  might  be  expected 
in  the  country  of  Ariosto  and  Pulci/ 

In  the  Appendix  No.  Ill,  which  is  not  the  least  interestinir 
portion  of  the  volume,  Mi*s.  Graham  has  fl;iven  us  a  variety  of 
specimens  of  the  popular  poetry  of  the  modern  Romans.  She 
divides  it  intq  four  classes :  1,  heroic  ballads,  sacred^  narrative, 
and  romantic ;  2,  humorous  and  burlesque  poems ;  8,  lyrical 
ballads,  sacred  and  profane ;  4,  songs  and  ritornelli.  The 
religious  poems  or  heroic  ballads  of  the  first  class,  consist  of 
lei^enda  and  allegories.  The  oarratiye  poems  are  for  the  most 
part  composed  of  the  adventures  of  famous  outlaws ;  and  these 
are  highly  popular.  After  enumerating  the  titles  of  eleven, 
Mrs.  Graham  says,  ^  The  list  might  be  swelled  to  a  volume^  but 

*  the  very  titles  of  most  of  them  are  disgusting  repetitions  of 

*  murders.'  We  cannot  wonder  that  among  those  whose  eon«  ' 
staut  amusement  is  derived  from  the  perusal  of  soob  works,  the 
life  of  a  bandito  should  have  all  the  charms  of  romantic  adven- 
ture, or  that  murder  should  by  the  outlaws  themselves  be  com*  ' 
mitted  without  the  slightest  degree  of  compunction  or  renoorsew 
To  listen  to  these  tales  or  ballads  is  one  of  the  standing  amuse- 
nients  of  their  leisure.  One  of  them,  the  history  of  a  monster 
guilty  of  nameless  atrocities,  begins  thus  : 

'  Canto  non  gi^  d'amor ;  non  gicl  di  morte ; 
Canto  non  gia  di  gioja,  o  di  contento ; 
Canto  solo  d'  oror.'* 

Whether  these  tales  of  horror  are  true  or  fictitious,  matters  not: 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  popular,  is  in  either  case  equally 
indicative  of  the  low  degree  of  civilization  and  the  depraved 
moral  taste,  which  must  prevail,  where  there  is  an  appetite  for 
such  revolting  details.  A  passion  for  the  horrible  is  not,  indeed, 
confined  to  the  early  stages  of  civilization,  or  to  the  uncittlized 
parts  of  a  community.  In  this  respect  extremes  will  be 
found  to  meet :  the  vitiated  sensibility  of  polished  society,  shall 
supply  a  demand  for  the  same  species  of  violent  excitement  as 
is  requisite  to  stimulate  the  gross  faculties  of  men  in  a  state  of 

*  *  'Tis  not  of  love  I  sing,  nor  yet  of  war  $ 
Tis  not  of  joy  I  sing,  nor  yet  of  pleasure  i 
I  shig  of  horror  only/ 
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moral  ohildfaood  r  ui<l'  wbile  the  history  of  Giudeppe  MaatriHi 
the  fbriunate  outla»w^.or  the  life  of  €h>bertiiico  the  high  way  man, 
who*  killed  064i  peraons  with  six  diildren  Id  the  territory    of 
Treaty  is^yjekling.  delight  tothe  Roman  banditti,  we  in  En^aiid 
al«  being  edifled  by  the  adventures  of  Don  Jatfn  or  the  tni^<s 
horrors,  elf  Bertram  or  ot  Metmoth.    We    recollect  the  time 
witerr  this  taste  was  inucli  more  prevalent  than  it  is  now  amon^ 
the  lower  classes ;  when  the  life  of  Turpin,  and  the  Newgale 
Calendar  in  sixpenny  numbers,  were  great  favourites  with  the 
reading  vulgar ;  but  we  believe  that  the  progress  of  education 
and  the  improvemeat  oS  our  turnpike  roads,  have  concurred  to 
biiag  thia  species  of  literature,  as  well  as  the  profession  of  high- 
wftjfOMfi  itself,  mlo  general  disrepnte.    It  is  certain,  that  the 
niinber  ctf  feeoeioes  crimes  in  this  ooootry  ha*  very  strikingly 
diminished. 

Among  the  rbnutntie  ballads,  Mrs.  Graham  specifies  the 
history  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice ;  the  episode  of  Tancred  aod 
Okwindai;  the  Rbut  of  Roncisvallesy  which  holds  the  rank  of  our 
£hevy  Cbace ;  the  liury  tale  of  Liombrono  ;  the  history  of  Attilm, 

<  inr  which  trnth  and  fable,  with  some  IKtIe  mixiure  of  Teutonic 
'  Tooaaaoe^  are  jumbled  together ;'  and  one  upon  the  fiivourite 
Sttlgecltof  '  the  deltveraaoe  of  Vienna  and  the  taking  of  the  city 
^  of  J  Stiigoob,.with  the  death  of  the  grand  vizier,  who  lost  bis 

*  head/    This  su^lBot  hie  alao,  we  are  told,  '  been  honoured 

<  hjitbeinnaeTof  FilicaYa,  and  is  sung  throughout  the  capital 
^  of  Gfaristencfem,  as  the  trinmph  of  tiM  cross  over  the  crescent.* 
But  the  gceatest  favourite  is  ^  the  history  of  the  life  of  Guerrino 
'  lieaehSno,*  whkb  b  abridged  from  a  long  prose  story-;  and 

*  it  would  be  diificult,'  Mra.  Graham  states,  'to  say  which  is  meat 

*  read*,  the  prose  history  or  the  poem.  The  latter  is  in  offaoa 
rtma,  and  begins  with  an  invocation  to  the 

'  Musa  gentilf  che  sopra  ecoebi  alkri, 
D'Elicon  godete  aure  tranquille.' 

^  The  sound  of  this  nonsense  in  its  native  language,  makes  up,' 
remarks  Mrs.  O.,  '  in  sweetness  for  what  it  wants  in  meaning.* 
In  tbe  prose  narrative 

*  The  author  basJed  his  hero  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afirica,  even 
to  *'  Ear  Taproba;"— he  has  introduced  him  not  only  to  tbe  tree  of 
the  sun,  but  mto  the  Caaba— he  has  made  him  captain  of  the  forces  of 
Prester  John's  countrv— he  has  made  him  kill  lions  like  Antar,  and 
Saracens  like  Orlando  :  vet  he  scruples  not  to  lead  the  Soldan's 
annies,  and  excuses  hlmseli  by  saying,  that  Moses  himself  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Egyptians.  To  obtain  the  orade  ftom  the  trees  of  the 
sun? he  makes  regular  piayers  and  invocations  to  ApoUo  and*  Diana, 
with  as  much  faiw  as  to  ft.  iacooso-of  ConpotteUa*  la  short,  there 
is  no  Idnd  of  hislory^  SM»i  or  romaneei  no  mannet  of  warfare,  civil 
or  savage  \  no  sort  of  enemy,  man»  giants  diagen>  or  enchanter. 


wliich  i»  not  to  he  fqunA  in.  Guerrino  MeBcbina;  and  iUi  wiU  and 
desultory  adventures  potiessi  dpubdeas^  a. powerful  cliann»,  for, such 
persons  as  those  iniwhose  hapds  we:  first  heard.  o£  itt;— the  banditti  of 
Sonnino.' 

The  huinoroQ»  ao4  burleaqve  poems  are  very  DumerQua.  Mrs. 
Oraham  stt^oa*  thai  tbei  iM^lisMy  tbatigb  gr«Te  and)  tbcwghtful 
in  general,  delight  in  ocoaMonal  buinfta  of  even.ohikUsti  mirth. 
The  following ,  traoaladon  of«  an-  eistDaai  frran  tba  Maggio 
Jiamane$coy  or  Roman  Maypolai  a'poeas  m^  tweke  oasiloa,  givea 
a  correct  idea  of  the  ▼ereifloatibn  of  the  arigiDnl^  aad  at  the 
same  time  furniahes  an  aocooni  of  the  wares  displayed  at  a 
Roman  fair. 

*  Hard  by,  without  the  place,  a  wand*rtngcrew 
Rambled  in  hundreds,  .venders  of  all  matters ; 
Some,  crying  aniied-brandy  old  and  new» 

Some  tapes  ^pd  pins,  some  matches,  and  some*  platters 
For  flint  and  steeL    One  cakes,  one  comfits  scatters ; 
Some  combs,  some  brooms  were  calling ;  others  ^  spindle ; 
And  one  the  pamngers  with  juice  bespatters 
Of  coddled  pippins  as  they  see  Ae  and  dwindle* 

'  Well  as  I  can  1*11  teD  how  booths  were  set  up 
All  round  the  theatre,  and  how  the  fellows 
Had  set  them  sidfe  by  side  as  they  could  get  up 
Their  merchandise.    As  if  they  had  a  pair  orbdlows. 
They  puifiMl  e'en  misers  io,  that  their  umbrellas 
They  eyed,  then  bought :  and  there  were  piles  oTttotkery, 
K        And  nans,  and  ewers,  and  plates,  that  looked  as  well  as 
The  best  of  china,  though  'twas  but  a  mockery. 

*  Here  might  be  seen  a  crowd  round  some  odd  basket; 
There  one  with  nicest  ear,  at  leaslt  pretending. 

To  try  a  new  guitar.    That  buys  a  casket, 
Hiis  a  new  lyre ;  the.  old  long  wanted  mending. 
There  you  might  see  a  female  group  attending 
A  booth  where  blocks  held  hats  ann  caps  enough ; 
While  some  before  the  glass  quaint  odours  blending, 
Chosst  their  new  gowns  of  feilk  or  cotton  stuff; 

*  One  salesman  bawled.ouf;  **  Shoes  and  slippers,  ladies  I** 
Another,  **  Tumblers,  bottles,  cups',  and  glasses!" 
Some  beds ;  some  ffridirens,  ftying-pens,  and  caddies ; 
Whale  suJiB  of  oleihes'  the  slepnien'  show  die  iansea/ 
SaddUsiand  iiools,  tls^sadUkr  as  he  passaSf . 

Shttwstjtar  the  crowds  with  tnink»  andio^  and  wdkti; ; 
Ttia«9vaf4mitkin;varioiM  works^aqrpasseat , 
T>a*gaWtmi»h  t^aipis^isiih  ring«.  and buMMb,  andMUat. 

*  Bighen^poleiaaiwplacedstspltedidravii 
Of  hats,  and  caps,  and  nightcaps,  all  made  ready. 
Hie  linen  draper  had^ac^y  abqir 

Of  shirts  aadjMftia  lgar.0eQUama,Ar  ladjr,^ 
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The  birdman  showed  his  bird-decoy  so  steady ; 
Canary-bird  and  bull-finch  for  the  house. 
Each  (ittle  one  that  passed  cried^  **  Do,  pray  daddy. 
Buy  me  the  pretty  little  dappled  moose.^ 

<  In  a  wide  booth  there  was  a  well-clothed  board. 
Where  fans  and  ribands  vied  with  'kerchiefs  comely  ; 
Another  near  bore  a  more  useful  hoard 

Of  j8cJcets,socks»  and  trowsers  very  homely. 
The  tinker  temptedv  prizing  very  humbly 
His  saucepans,  gridiron,  toasting-fork,  and  skillet; 
The  tripeman  boasted  of  his  tripe,  and,  some  ky 
Hold  from  his  bench  of  sausage  and  of  fillet. 

*  Here  was  the  draper,  with  shalloon  and  cloth  & 
Spindle  and  distaff,  there  the  turner  lays  out. 

A  packman  by  cries,  **  Lace  and  cambrick  both  !*' 
Then  one,  **  Frogs'  legs  to  sell !"  in  discords  brays  out ; 
Next  comes  a  countryman  singins  the  praise  out 
Of  pine*fruit,  walnuts,  hazles,  and  ripe  medlars. 
The  cook  calls  loud  for  sticks  to  make  a  blaze  out ; 
**  Cook !  bring  us  maccaroni  !**  call  the  pedlars. 

*  This  way  is  one  with  powder  and  white  soap. 
Pomatum,  perfi^med  oils,  and  wash-balls  scented. 
And  powder  blue.    Nextstands  the  glover's  hope 
To  sell  his  gloves,  so  cunningly  invented 

To  fit  all  hands,  f  unless  the  size  prevent  it.) 
Lanterns  and^canolesticks  a  tinman  calls; 
Then  one  cries  scissars,  who  is  circumvented 
By  one  with  ear  and  tooth-picksi  as  he  bawls. 

<  The  fruitman  sold  full  many  a  one  that  day 
Of  goodly  oranges  and  lemons  fairest. 

And  figs,  and  prunes,  and  cherries  kept  their  sway ; 
The  gard'ner  sold  his  leeks  and  radish  rarest. 
The  **  If  for  eggs,  fowls,  pigeons,  much  thou  carest. 
Come  buy  I"  that  day  cried  many  a  country  dame ; 
**  Thou'lt  find  them  sood,  if  truly  thou  declaresU" 
Then  those   with   nerbs  and  sweetest  flowers  came,  Ac  Ac.' 

pp.  282—294. 

'^  The  Meo  Potacca^  or  Rome  in  its  glory,'*  a  still  greater 
favorite  with  the  lower  classes,  in  whose  dialect  it  is  written,  ia 
stated  to  display  a  great  deal  of  humour,  and  to  give  the  most 
correct  representation  that  can  be  found  any  where,  of  the  dress, 
manners  and  morals,  pastimes  and  superstitions  of  the  low  Ro- 
mans of  the  present  day.  The  **•  Will  of  the  Abbaoe  Veoeei*'  is 
a  merry,  rhjming«  mock  testament,  in  which  the  Abbate  leaves 
diflbrent  supposititioas  articles  to  his  various  friends  and  rek^ 
iions;  e.g. 

'  To  vou  I  leave  a  club  of  might, 
'Twill  serve  to  guard  yomr  head  at  xaght ; 
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Tis  that  whb  which  Domitian  killed       "^ 
'     H»  flies,  'tifl  tliererorc  fully  skilled. 

*  A  cloak  of  black  I  also  leave, 
*Tia  Eitglish,-«^or  1  won't  deceive. 

And  that  sarae,  too,  which  Luther  wore, 
And  't  served  him  well  in  days  of  yore. 

*  Two  rashers  broileJ»  and  salted  too. 
And  of  the  loin,  pounds  not  a  few. 

Of  that  same  pig  that  always  ran 
Behind  St.  Atmoay^'-^oad  man  1 

'    *  Besides  of  precious  liams  a  chest ; 
In  Greekish  wine  they're  ready  drest. 
They  once  belonged  to  those  same  hogs 
Pope  Sixtus  kept  in  Marca's  bogs.' 

*  And  8o,*  we  are  told,  *  the  Abbate  goes  on,  bequeathing  a  pair 

*  of  stays  stiffened  with  the  bone  of  Jonah's  whale ;  the  tail  of 
^  Balaam's  ass ;  the  nail  with  which  Jael  killed  Sisera ;  a  mea« 
^  sure  of  cinders  half  from  Rome  in  Nero's  burning;,  half  from 
'  Troy;  and  a  multitude  of  other  sacred'  and  profane  articles.* 
But  on  account  of  the  Author's  irreverent  enumeration  of^  sun- 
dry papal  curiosities,  the  poem  is  prohibited ;  and,  as  the  natural 
consequence  of  such  prohibition,  it  is  in  every  mouth,  being 
preserved  by  tradition,  and  lines  of  it  are  used  proverbially  every 
day. 

Mrs.  Graham  has  abstained  from  giving  any  specimens  of  the 
▼arious  popular  songs  or  hymns  addressed  to  the  Virgin  or  to 
our  Lord,  on  account,  as  she  states,  of  their  bordering  some- 
times so  nearly  on  the  ludicrous,  though  sung  in  devout  sincerity 
by  the  lower  orders,  and  in  other  cases  resembling  *  so  closely 

*  in  the  familiarity  of  their  address  the  evangelical  songs  and 

*  hymns  of  late  years  printed  in  England,'  by  the  Methodists. 
We  regret  that  she  has  not  enabled  us  to  form  an  opinion  re- 
specting this  very  strange  and  remarkable  coincidence.  The 
poems  addressed  to  the  iHrgin  and  ^  the  songs  to  the  saints*  we 
could  dispense  with ;  but  if  there  are  really  extant  any  hymns 
addresseo  to  our  Lord,  which  may  bear  even  a  remote  com- 
parison to  the  exquisite  devotional  productions  of  Charles  Wes- 
ley, for  instance,  they  must  be  worthy  of  preservation.  No 
harm  could  have  been  done  by  printing  a  few  of  these  without 
a  translation. 

Of  the  ballads,  Mrs.  Graham  states,  that  the  prettiest  are 
those  of  the  women  who  sell  flowers  or  fruit,  in  some  of  which, 
diflbreot  flowers  are  assigned  to  different  persons  and  ages  in  a 
manaerthat  recalled  Shakspeare's  Perdita. 

*  These,  and  a  few  of  the  amatory  ballads,  remind  us  of  the  sim- 
plicity and  sweetness  of  Metastasio,  and  are  quite  a  relief  from  die 
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longer  balLMb  of  tb#  iK>b|)«sf9  awd  oud^iiv.  Sove  ft  the  modem 
BODffs,  such  88  the  Lament  of  KapoUonfor  Us  Fatl,  «id  ike  Return 
of  the  Conscript 9  have  a  great  dqalof  feeling/ 

Id  oonnexioa  wit(i  |he  pppuUjr  poetrj  of  tbeiDodern  Romans^ 
we  should  bai^  beeo  fUd  ^f  bovob  inCormalioQ  r^spectiug  their 
iDQsic.  Among  the  filwfilierila  ^f  the  i»aHi|t«i»9,  the  bagpipe 
is  the  most  cooMnon  uiatFcimtiit*  Whil^  the .  Author  aiul  her 
fnends  were  one  eTeaing  enji^jiogv  oo  ibe  summit  of  a  little 
hill  in  the  road  to  Caiiramcii,  the  fo^ntjea  of  aa  Italian  sunset, 
with  Rome  beneath  then  lo  the  perapcctive,  Ae  distant  sound  of 
a  bagpipe  was  heaid  aipoiig  the  bills.  A  yonng  lad  who  was 
with  them,  said,  *  Thai  is  n#8t  likely  a  dtepfam  U^vdl  Abruzzo, 
^  or  some  of  those  wild  Neap atitui  places  that  harbour  the  out- 
^  laws/  This  instrument  has  been  intivihiced  bj  some  of  the 
Italian  masters,  in  pietyres  4)f  the  a^lorationof  thA6h?pb^^» 
ami  Mi's.  Cirabam  states  that, 

<  At  Christmas^ttmes  the  pipers  come  do  vn,  from  the  moontaiiis  lo 
Nsfto  and  Rofne,  where  they  play  about  the  streets,  and  especiaUy 
befiNBe  f  11  pictures  and  images  of  the  Msdonns.  They  have  pse  air, 
wild,  i&ad  not  without  grandeor»  which  they  believe  to  be  ihat  /p&zyfftf 
at  the  birth  of  Christ  by  the  angels,  and  which  tbey  perform  on 
Cbristmas  eve  in  the  great  churcbesv  especially  that  of  Sant^  Maria 
Maggiore,  where  they  exiiibit  the  presepia :  u  e.  a  repre^atation  as 
large  as  life  of  an  ox,  an  ass,  Joseph,  Mary,  and  the  jDrrine  Infant, 
in  vaj,  under  a  bower  dressed  with  branches,  ribbpos,  &cJ 

A  colleclioo  of  the  national  melodies  of  the  Italian  peassntry, 
on  ibe  saine  plan  as  Th^ipson^s  collection  of  Scottish  anil  Iriaji 
air^  would  he  highly  acceptable.  It  might  possibly  supply  som^ 
iUusir^tions  of  the  idleged  foreign  origin  of  the  Scottish  music 
The  identity  of  the  instrument,  womd  lead  us  at  all  events  to 
expert  in  the  music  of  the  two  countries  a  aimilariiy  of  cbiurso- 
ter. 

A  susceptibility  of  the  Orphecm  charms  of  music  and  poetry, 
hpweyer,  so  far  from  oecessarily  indicattog  in  the  people  whom 
it  cluirsct^rises  either  peaceful  habits  or  re6ned  maimers,  wsald 
seem  to  beloDg  moi¥  peculiarly  to  the  wild  and  lawless  mouoF* 
taioe^,  wbpse  life  is  w  alten>aUon  of  intense  physical  ex«riioa 
apd  absolute  luaciion.  It  is  to  fill  up^  the  larigifid  pauses'  of 
such  a  Ufe,  tb^t  (he  mind  cra?es  for  some  such  e^cilefpeot,  and 
that  the  savage,  who  has  no  music  and  no  literature,  hs^  ceeours^ 
to  the  danoe*  When,  therefore,  Fleteber  of  SalloMO  ^^p  ^  X^t 
*  who  ipriU  lusJte  the  laws  of  s  couotry^  let  me  make^  the  biUUdi^ 
^  gnd  1  will  form  the peopU,'  he  s^icf  ri^t  solar  a^  rtgf^ds  a 
country  in  the  earlier  stages  of  civiliastiop^  «l|eQ  t^a  U^^m  mne 
necessarily  weak,  and  the  passions  of  the  {>€oj4e  strong,  aiKl  a 
coiifii<ler%ble  proportipo'  are  Mcctipied  f^ itb  p^^turul  emplojmeot. 
But,  as  the  wild  TeaCures  of  savage  society  are  tamed  down  by  the  * 
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trodtic4ion  of  more  regulsr  and  roecb«nica1  modes  e/T  liK,  Imd' 
i^riciiltore  succeeds  more  and  more  extensWely  to  pastoral  oc- 
Lipation,  and  property  becomes  more  generally  diffascd^  tli^f 
I  \vs  arquirea  greater  influence^  and  the  ballads  become  a  matter! 
r  far  less  couscquenoe.    There  is  neither  the  strong  previous. 
xcitement  nor  the  leisure  and  repoacy  neither  ihe  iSoiv  iior  the 
\Am  of  feeiiBgi  lo  the  iniAds  <Qf  kuHviduala  whoae  habits  afo. 
ectled  and  dofneatio,  aid  wHtae  •oeeupatkHi  is  ^ertMi^  fthibb: 
oetry  demands,  in  order  to  have  its  full  eflect  on  the  hiifei|^na«-^ 
ion.     In  our  oirfi  eGUntry,  the  baHa4   is  nowabaMt  cmir^y 
^iperseded  hy  the  N«%vspaper.   We  q«e^0A^  h*ii*ef^,  whefbet' 
Hir  irational  poetry  ever  ha^  an  Influence  in  forming  th*  popul- 
ar chanieter,  that  wonid  admit  of  a  oomparrson  fof  n  moment 
kvith  the  sovereign  and  plastic  power  of  tne  laws.    As  1«  music^ 
Bod  save  the  King,  anci  Rule  Britannia^  though  of  modern  date/ 
are  fairly  entiUed  to  the  name  of  national  airs ;  but  all  that  we 
can  boast  of  besides,  is,  our  Psalmody.    Music  is  with  the  BUi- 
^lish  an  amusement,  but  it  is  not,  as  it  is  io  Italy,  a  language ;, 
nor  does  it  aup|dy  to  the  lower  classes  in  ihiscouAtfy  any  deeper 
pleassre,  than  ooriody  apart  from  aH  association  is  adM|uate  to 
produce  by  virtue  ct  the  mere  orguiio  improssioii.     WeslNiU 
not  sta)  to  speculate  whether  they  might  have  been  ll»e  better- 
or  the  hsppier  bad  they  been  m  IHtte  more  essentially  musical. 
Unfortunately,  the  English  can  neither  sing,  nor  play,  nor  meet 
for  any  purpose,  without  drinking ;  and  when  men  have  got 
half>drunk,  they  care  not  what  they  sing  or  how  they  play :. 
musical  sentiment  is  then  at  an  end.    Our  climate  is  a  great 
enemy,  it  is  true,  to  out  of  doors  pastime*  but  the  grand  bar- 
rier to  innocent  recreation  is — drintp   ,  > 
Civitiaatioo — there  is  no  help  for  it  ■  asakes  and  havoc  of  all 
that  is  romantic  in  the  oiroumstances  of  social  nnm  :  it  puts  to . 
flight  poetry,  music,  and  all  that  is  either  heroic  or  pastoral. 
But  shepherds  aid  oanditfi,  the  genuine  natives  of  the  Arcadia 
of  every  clime,  though  the  most  picturesque  objects  in  poetry, 
are  not  the  most  agreeable  of  neighbours.    Mrs.  Graham  in- 
forms us,  that  the  banditti  of  the  Campagna  are  always  aided  in 
their  predatory  expeditiona  by  the  shepherds  and  goat  herds, 

<  a  race  of  men  apt  for  their  purposet  as  their  half-savage  life» 
while  it  cives  them  enough  intercourse  with  the  towna  to  procure  food . 
and  ioteUigence,  detaches  them  so  much  firom  all  social  bonds  as  to 
render  them  indifferent  to  the  crimes  of  others.  The  observation 
(of  Gibbon)  that  the  pastoral  manners,  which  have  been  **  adorned 
**  with  the  fairest  attributes  of  peace  and  innocence*  are  much  better 
**  adapted  to  the  fierce  and  cruel  habits  of  military  life,"  is  confirmed 
by  the  manners  of  the  shepherds  of  these  mountains.  Where  the 
townships  have  land  enough  to  employ  the  inhabitanu  in  agriculture 
and  gardening,  as  at  Po)^  the  hihabltaats  are  kind  and  gende ;  and 
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when  an  oatrageis  committed,  the  first  exclamation  always  is,  lie  who 
has  done  the  evil  must  be  an  idle  fellow,  who  had  not  patience  to 
wait  while  his  bread  was  growing.  But  Capranica,  and  some  other 
mountain  towns,  which  have  little  or  no  arable  land  annexed  to  them, 
while  they  supply  their  neighbours  with  shepherds,  also  furnish  their 
annual  quota  to  the  ranks  of  the  banditti.  The  observation  ii£  Gib- 
bon, quoted  above,  though  it  concerns  the  wandering  Tartars,  b 
equally  applicable  to  the  shepherds  of  the  Appenines,  between  whom 
and  the  wandering  tribes  of  northern  Asia  there  are  some  points  of 
resemblance. 

*  The  unhealthiness  of  that  great  portion  of  Italy  extending  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea,  from  the  banks  of  the  Amo  to  Tdrracina, 
renders  it  scarcely  habitable  during  the  summer  months,  and  has 
forced  the  proprietors  to  adopt  a  svstem  of  management  by  which  the 
lands  in  general  only  come  into  tillage  every  sixth  or  seventh  year  in 
rotation.    Therefore  nearly  five*sixths  appear  barren  during  the  sum- 
mer, but  in  winter  they  are  covered  with  flocks  of  slieep  and  goats, 
and  herds  of  oxen  and  horses,  which  come  down  from  the  mountains, 
as  soon  as  the  Influence  of  the  bad  air  abates,  to  fatten  on  the  lux- 
uriant winter  herbage  of  the  low  lands,  particularly  the  Campagna  of 
Rome.    The  mountain  shepherds  of  course  accompany  them.     Thus 
by  a  regular  annual  migration  from  the  mountain  to  the  plain,  the  ties 
to  home,  which  form  the  most  powerful  securities  for  the  virtue  of 
the  peasant,  are  loosened,  and  he  becomes  fitted  for  the  wandering 
life  and  desultory  habits  of  the  outlaw.    The  same  causes  have  workea 
the  same  efiects  in  all  countries,  except,  perhaps,  in  Switzerland, 
where  natural  and  political  circumstances  have  counterbalanced  them. 
Sut  the  Spanbh  mountaineers,  in  the  Guerilla  war,  displayed  a  spirit 
tpo  like  the  banditti  of  the  Appenines,  and  it  is  scarcely  **  sixty  years 
since,''  the  Caterans  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  might  have  emu- 
lated the  brigands  of  Sonnino.    The  open  trial  for  crimes,  the  rigid 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  politic  measure  of  opening  roads  and 
erecting  bridges  throughout  the  Highlands,  have  freed  Great  Britain 
froin  the  disgrace  of  harbouring  such  rufiians.    But  here,  the  trial  is 
secret,  the  judsment  uncertain,  and  the  roads  generally  in  such  a 
state  of  decay,  uiat  the  culprit  may  almost  defy  the  pursuit  of  justice.' 
pp.  141 — M4t. 

It  would  seem  to  be  no  very  diflScult  matter  for  a  wise  and 
energetic  a^overnment  lo  abate  the  nuisance.  During  the  short 
government  of  Cola  di  Rienzi,  the  country  was  wholly  freed 
from  robbers,  and  travelling  became  perfectly  secure ;  but  one 
of  the  first  consemiences  of  his  fall  was,  the  reassembling  of  the 
banditti.  Sixtus  V.  also  kept  them  under  during  his  viscous 
reign.  And,  at  a  more  recent  period,  they  were  effeclualiy  )ield 
in  check  by  the  French  militarv  government.  Tradition  delates 
that  the  PontiflT  carried  his  point  by  a  daring  stratagem,  Dis- 
guised as  an  old  roan,  he  went  himself  into  Ike  woods  ^ilh  ai| 
ass  laden  with  wine,  and  was  seized  of  course  by  the  robhers, 
Vbu  set  him  tp  turn  tbe  spit  while  t(iejr  exan^ined  (be  wiut:, 
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When  the  meat  was  done,  they  began  (o  regale  themselves  with 
their  prize,  to  the  great  joy  of  Sixtus,  ^vho  had  mixed  opium  in 
it;  as  soon  as  the  band  were  fairly  asleep,  he  whistled,  his 
9oldien  came  up,  and  they  were  every  one  taken.  The  recol* 
lectiou  of  this  story  has  made  the  rogues  cautious.  The  chief  of 
the  gang  into  whose  hands  our  Author  and  her  friends  were  in 
no  llttl^  danger  of  falling,  told  a  captive  whom  they  ransomed, 
that  tliey  were  always  afraid  of  fresh  wine  lest  it  should  be 
drugged ;  that  they  therefore  always  made  the  person  who  brought 
it  drink  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  if  in  two  hours  no  bad  symptoms 
appeared,  they  then  used  it.  The  narrative  of  this  poor  f(Alow*s 
captivity  is  highly  interesting.  Though  repeatedly  threatened 
mth  being  murdered  in  case  the  money  for  his  ransom  did  not 
punctually  arrive,  he  was  otherwise  well  treated,  and  exhorted 
to  make  himself  comfortable,  and  the  chiefs  conversed  with  him 
freely.  One  of  them,  the  second  in  command,  talked  to  him  of 
the  political  nature  of  their  situation. 

*  He  said  that  government  vyould  never  succeed  in  putting  them 
down  by  force;  that  they  are  not  a  fortress  to  batter  down  with 
cannon,  but  rather  birds,  which  fly  round  the  tops  of  the  sharpest 
rocks,  without  having  any  fixed  home ;  that  if,  by  any  misfortunet 
seven  perished,  they  were  sure  of  ten  recruits  to  replace  their  loss; 
for  criminals,  who  would  be  glad  to  take  refuge  among  them,  were 
never  wanting ;  that  the  number  of  their  present  company  amounted 
to  a  hundred  and  thirty  individuals ;  and  that  they  had  an  idea  of 
undertaking  some  daring  exploit,  perhaps  of  threatening  Rome  itself. 
He  ended  by  saying,  that  the  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  their  depre<* 
datioDS  would  be  to  give  them  a  general  pardon,  without  reservation 
or  limitation,  that  thev  might  all  return  to  their  houses,  without  fear 
of  treachery ;  but,  otherwise,  they  would  not  trust  to  nor  treat  with 
any  one ;  and  added,  that  this  was  the  reason  for  which  they  had  not 
concluded  any  thins  with  the  prelate  sent  to  Frosinone  to  treat  with 
them.  As  it  was,  their  conjpany  was  determined  to  trust  nothing  but 
a  pardon  from  the  Pope's  own  lips ;  and  be  repeated  this  same  sen- 
timent to  me  several  times  during  the  second  day  I  was  obliged  to 
pass  with  him  and  his  fellows.'    pp.  21 1,  212. 

These  brigands  or  formcuti  are  what  the  forest  outlaws  of 
England  were  in  the  days  of  Rubin  Hood.  They  are  neither  of 
the  poorest  nor  the  vilest  of  the  population,  but  *  generally 
'  possess  a  little  field  and  a  house,  whither  they  retire  at  certain 
*  seasons,  and  only  take  the  field  when  the  hopes  of  plunder 
'  allure  them,  or  the  fear  of  a  stronger  arm  drives  them  to  the 
'  woods  and  rocks.'  They  maintain,  indeed,  that  their  habits  of 
life  arise  from  necessity  rather  than  choice.  The  main  body  was 
said  to  amount  to  a  hundred  and  thirty,  although  the  division 
which  kept  Poli  and  its  neighbourhood  in  continual  alarm,  never 
exeeed  thirteen.  Mrs.  Grahaai  was  told  that  they  aeid<mi  take 
Ibragners  or  any  persoos  from  whom  they  cannot  expect  a- 
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speedy  ransom.  Every  robber  has  a  silver  heart  containing  fti 
pipture  of  the  Madonna  and  child,  suspended  to  his  neck  by  a 
reel  ribbon.  ^  VVe  know.*  said  one  of  them,  '  that  we  are  likely 
'  to  di/e  a  violent  death,  but  in  our  hour  oC  need  we  have  these,* 
(touching  lits  musket,)  /  to  struggle  for  our  lives  with,  ajid  this,* 
QiissinjE  the  image  of  the  Virgin,)  '  to  make  our  death  easy.' 
This  mixture  of  ferocity  and  superstition,  our  Author  remarks,. 
19  one  of  the  nu>s(  terrific  features  in  the  character  of  the  banditti 
of  Italy. 

A  gang  of  gipsies  made  their  appearaocq  one  day  while  our 
4^uthfl^*  Was  at  Poii*  The  men  were  furnished  with  pedlarsV 
wares;  the  women,  as  usual,  were  fortune-tellers,  and,  iii  ad- 
ofiiou  to  the  customary  prognostications  of  future  good  things 
to  those  \Mho  cross  their  hands,  held  out  the  promise  of  one 
thing  which  in  England  would  not  be  esteemed  &  benefii — 
^  indulgent  confessors/  One  of  them  told  the  party,  that  her 
mother  was  born  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  was  the  head  q£ 
the  tribe  in  Italy.  *  We  talked  with  them,'  says  Mrs.  G., 
'some  time,,  and  found  that  there  own  dialect  was  the  same  \^itb 
'  that  of  the  gipsies  of  England  and  Spain,  and  the  Bolien^ians 
'  of  France  and  Giermany,  which  Richardson  and  Schlegel  have 
'  long  since  recognised  to  be  that  of  the  Nats  of  Hindostao.'^ 

I>uring  our  Autl)oi*'8  pesidence  at  P(4i,  several  exeursioas 
were  msude  by  the  party  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 
Thediaef  objects  of  ialetesi  are  tbe  stupendous  aqueducta  which 
traveraa  the  Campagaa.  Palestrina^  the  anciewl  Preneste,  i» 
rioh  i«i  ilie  reK«s^  of  past  ages.  *  Nothini^  can  be  itnagtued' 
*  ftnw,*'  says  Mfrs.  G.,  •  thanr  the  first  near  view*^  of  the  toww.  A 
ruined  tower  and  fortress  of  the  middle  a^es,  crown  its  conical 
bill ;  a  large  convent  near  one  of  the  gates,  forms  part  of  the 
outline ;  while  a  few  cypresses  and  pines  mixed  with  the  build- 
iogi  and  partly  concealing  the  cyclopian  wall  tlmt  extends  from 
the  citadel  to  ihe  plain,  serve,  with  tlieir  dark  foliage,  to  detach 
the  hill  from  the  surrounding  wood-cWd  moustains :  the  narrow 

Slain  between  the  VolsciaJi  and  Aiban  hills,  leads  the  eye  on-  lo 
fount  Circeo  and  tlie  sea.  In  walking  tlu*ough  the  tovro, 
fragpients  of  marble  columns,  and  statues,  and  fountains,  set  up 
asi  ornaments  to  the  streets,  or  as  seats  at  the  mean  doors  of  the 
inhabitants,  continually  presented  themselves.  Some  columns 
with  rich  capitals  which  adorn  the  side  of  a  church,  and  broken 
parts  of  similar  columns  built  into  the  walls  of  neighbouring 
bouses^  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  tlie  porticoes  erected 
by  SyUa  to  adorn  the  approach  to  the  temple  of  hia  favourite 
goddtesa.    '  Every  gate,  every  avenue  to  Palestrina,  either  beam 
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*  M(  aniW^ne  name,  or  eontams  obje<cts  «f  historic  or  atith|iiarat. 

*  MMereat/ 

Mra^  Gtabtm  ifotiees  the  imlicflrtiona  oF  aneWat  To)ciu[ioe»i 
tlftat  ara  eivery  where  te  be  Ihw^l  ih  tbet  Caitipnpia.  i   i 

*  An  atteativefex^nihmtioil  of  ifbe  situdttoM  6f  th6  seien  hiTId,  itM  ^ 
hkt6tiM  tradicittne  concernmg'  fhem,  woUkf  Udd-  us  to  belief«ie  that  dlf^- 
oapkoland  Palatirfe  fbrmed  tHe  crater  of  tf  vofoano,  winch^nAu^limAkf^i 
oocoy  at  ieaft,  eten  aflter  the  foundation  of  the  city,  whenCurtibdeaj^ieift , 
iniothegftilf ;  and  the  drctiar  dis)>0Bhion  of  the  other  bilks:  round  these^ 
t^o^  give  additional  probability  to  the  idea.  The  cnve  of  Cac%i  ttif)4tiC* 
Mount  Aventine  is  looked  upon  m  volcanic.  Real  black  lava  hasalwaya. 
been  quarried  for  the  pavement  of  the  roads  hear  ihe  monument  of 
Cecilia  Metef^a;  and  the  tbtVk  totxtid  Rome  abound  in  M  th^Vokantcf 
auftltabces.  It  is  true,  there  is  reaiSon  to  believe  ch^t  ^e  s^iC  lias 
covered  the  Campagna  up  to  the  foot  of  the  nlountdiny;  bnta^t  n^hat 
period  rt  retired,  whetfrer  long  befo»€»  the  eittinctioii  6f  the  trwkter 
Bumbdr  of  the  voicaaoes^  whose  situations  are  still  t&  be  traeed,*  of  af 
ihe  same  time,  must  for  ever  remain  matter  of  conjectare«  The  ciHat^fs 
of  the  high  Alban  hill,  however,  hnVe  less  doubttVd-  evidence  of  tMm 
existence  after  the  biiildiiig  of  the  ad}.icent  cities.  Livj  relates^  the! 
remarkable  shower  of  stones  that  fell  among  the  Alban  bilk,  acoonoH 
panied-  by  a  loud  noise,  which  the  soothsayers  taking  upon  themselves 
to  cxpluia,  established  ihe  niife  days'  festival,  annually  celebrated  bv 
all  fk6  p^oplcf  of  Latiuni :  other  showers  of  stones  occurred  at  diE- 
fbrent  p^riod^.  The  faneraf  ^a^c^s  found  buried'  undef  d  Bed  of  vol- 
canic tofo,  between  Mariuor  at^df  Cs^tcl  Gnndb^fd,  are  an  iricont^tibl6 
proof,  that  such  sfiowei^  of  stones  and  stfnd  must  Hafve'  ftdfen,  tfntf 
that  too'  when  the  countvy  wab  peoph^  and  eiviiized ;  ft)r  ambrt^ 
other  things  contained  irv  tihe  urns  were  the  implements  of  wvitlng. 

*  A  noise  like  that  above  mentioned  was  heard  inthe  hills  of  Arftfitt 
at  the  close  of  tiic  battle,  where  Arims,  the  son  of  Porsenna^  was 
killed.  But  the  sudden  rise  of  the  waters  of  the  Alban  lake  on- two 
memorable  occasions  is  the  least  doubtful  fact  connected  wijth  the 
antique  volcano,  whose  crater  it  is.  The  inundation  which  ocourred 
during  the  siege  of  Veii  had  long  been  preceded  by  one  which  swal- 
lowed up  the  royal  palace  of  Alba,  and  which  was  so  sudden,  that 
neither  tne  king  nor  his  family  had  time  to  escape. 

*  The  lake  of  Gabii,  as  we  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  our  journey 
firom  Rome  to  Pbli,  is  also  the  extinguished  crater  of  a  volcano.  So 
is  that  of  A nagni  concealed  from  us  by  the  conical  hill  of  Palestrinfa', 
which  is  directly  between  it  and  Guadagnola.  The  lavd'  from  Anagni 
h«s  flowed  in  a  direction  cowards  Mavino-,  and  is  visible  ou  the  road*- 
side/  pp.  89^91. 

Earthquakes  are  still  frequent  enous^h  in  Rom^  atid  Us  neigh- 
bourhood, to  excite  Hule  attention  amotig^  the  people.  iMm. 
€rrahani  was  awaked  by  one  in  the  month  of  March,  wftic& 
would  huve  been  talked  of  in  Eng^bnd,  '^yet  did  not  even  make  a 

*  paragraph  in  the  £Kario  Romano.*     In  andent  times,  tlie^ 
cowvutsiona=  of   nuturfe  were  firr  ittoni  frequent   attd  tbMble. 


se  Horftley'a  BibUcal  OrUicim. 

Does  not  the  strong  language  of  the  Apocalypse  indicate,  thmt 
one  still  more  tremendous  than  has  ever  yet  been  known,  aceom- 
panied  with  ¥olcaoic  phenomena,  will  acoompKsb  the  final  oter- 
throw  of  the  **  mighty  city  ?'*  Bishop  Newton  remarks,  that 
the  predicted  destruction  is  a  complete  and  total  destructioo, 
such  as  has  never  yet  been  the  fate  of  Rome ;  and  that  it  is 
intimated,  that  she  shall  be  swallowed  up  by  a  mibierraneomm 
Jlre.  *  The  soil  and  situation  of  Rome  and  the  neighbour- 
<  ing  countries/  adds  the  Bishop,  <  greatly  favour  such  a  suppo- 

*  sition.^ 

Art.  VI.  BiUical  CrUicum  on  the  First  Fourteen  Historical  Booke 
of  the  Old  Tesument;  also  on  the  First  Nine  Prophetical  Books. 
By  Samuel  Horsley,  L.L.D.  F.R.S.  F.A.S.  Late  Lord  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph.  8vo.  4  Vols.  pp.  1729.  Price  21. 28,  London.  1820. 

^T^HE.Editor  of  Bishop  Horsley 's  posthumous  works  would  seem 
•^  to  estimate  the  manuscripts  which  he  has  inherited  from  his^ 
relative,  at  as  high  a  rate  as  Bishop  Pearson's  writings  were  va« 
loed  by  Bentley,  who  pronounced  the  very  dust  of  them  to  be  gold : 
they  are  too  precious  to  be  lost.  Hence  they  have  been  dealt  out 
from  time  to  time  to  the  public,  and  a  price  has  been  demanded  for 
them  sufficiently  costly  to  raise  them  above  the  level  of  vulgar  pro- 
duce in  the  markets  of  literature.  We  have  had  in  succession,  four 
▼olumes  of  Sermons,  Speeches  in  Parliament, The  Book  of  Psalms 
translated  with  notes ;  and  now  we  have  Biblical  Criticism  in 
four  volumes.  Whether  there  be  any  more  inedited  fragments 
of  the  learned  Prelate  which  are  yet  destined  for  publication,  we 
have  no  means  of  learning.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  already 
ample  reason  for  concluding  that  Bishop  Horsley^s  fame  has  not 
been  committed  to  the  safeguard  of  the  soundest  discretion. 
His  reputation  as  a  Biblical  Critic  in  particular,  has  not  been 
advanced  by  the  delivery  from  the  press  of  his  work  on  the 
Psalms  ;  nor  will  it  receive  any  great  accession  from  the  original 
parts  of  the  volumes  now  under  our  notice.  To  the  praise  of 
oeing  a  judicious  interpreter  of  the  sacred  poetry  of  the  Bible, 
but  a  very  moderate  claim  can  be  established  in  favour  of  the 
deceased  Prelate,  though  his  Version  of  the  Psalms  has  been 
described  by  its  £ditor  as  /  the  most  profound  and  tha  most 

*  important  of  all  the  works  of  their  great  author.'  If  we 
could  concur  in  this  judgement,  we  should  certainly  have  to 
assign  a  very  humble  rank  to  the  present  **  Biblical  Criticism.'* 
Our  opinion,  however,  is  rather  different,  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  ascribe  to  these  four  volumes,  though,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Hosea,  they  are  neither  *  profound'  nor  very  ^  important,'  a 
higher  value  than  belongs  to  the  former  work. 

The  contents  of  tliese  volumes  are  not  all  original :   thay 
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indude  a  series  of  Remarks  on  the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis, 
^ith  some  disquisitory  matter  oo  the  Divine  Names,  extracted 
from  the  British  Critic  for  1802,  in  which  they  first  appeared 
in  an  article  oo  Dr.  Gteddes^s  ''  Critical  Remarks  ;^'  also,  the 
Transblion  of  the  xtiiith  Chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  the  Version 
of  Hosea,  boUi>already  before  the  public.  These  altogether  fill 
upwards  of  a  third  part  of  the  entire  number  of  pages  in  the 
collection ;  and  there  are  besides  some  passages  which  are  giten 
twice.  This  is  an  easy  method  of  smiling  out  the  bulk  of  a 
work,  and  of  taxing  the  possessors  of  the  republished  articles ; 
but  the  Editor  is  not  a  novice  in  the  art  of  book-making ;  the 
name  of  Bishop  Horsley  looks  attractive  in  a  title  page. 

The  learned  Prelate  was  no  advocate  for  the  integrity  of  the 

{irinted  Hebrew  text:  he  impeaches  its  authoritv  with  as  much 
reedoffl  as  Kennicott  himself,  and  cared  as  little  for  the  Masorets 
as  any  disciple  of  an  anti-Rabbinical  school.  But,  though  he 
agreed  with  modern  critics  in  the  belief  that  corruptions  have 
found  their  way  into  the  printed  text,  he  did  not  agree  with  many 
of  them  as  to  the  means  ^  of  correcting  its  errors.  He  declares 
himself  against  conjectural  emendation,  and  would  limit  altera- 
tions to  diose  cases  in  which  a  reading  is  supported  by  the 
authority  of  manuscripts  or  versions,  or  to  the  division  of  sentenc<^ 
and  words,  in  which  be  thought  an  entire  freedom  migbt  be 
allowed.  To  bis  general  principles  of  criticism,  we  should 
scarody  venture  to  oppose  an  objection.  Coiyectural  alteration 
of  the  sacred  text  has  been  practised  by  so  many  editors  and 
translators  without  scruple,  and  without  measure,  that  we 
cannot  but  approve  of  the  more  cautious  methods  of  proceeding, 
and  should  certainly  prefer  the  preservation  of  even  apparently 
faulty  readings  to  risking  the  greater  corruption  of  the  text  by 
capricious  changes.  We  question,  however,  whether  such  pro* 
poised  emendations  as  the  following,  would  not  exclude  their 
Author  from  the  privilege  of  rebuking  a  critic  who  should  venture 
to  hazard  a  correction  purely  conjectural. 

'  Judges,  chap.  xx.  ver.  88. — '*  that  thev  should  make  a^eat  flame, 
with  smoke  to  rise  up  out  of  the  city."  The  word  MhU^  is  rendered 
TTupaofby  th^  LXX :  and  by  wpa^q  they  certainlyunderstood  not  a  single 
torch,  but  a  pile  of  conmustibles  on  fire.    The  words  DDiVl^nb  iirr 

efim  tmom  are  not  easily  reduced  to  any  regular  construction, 
erhaps  the  original  reading  may  have  been  thus,  necvo  Dfimn 
\W  tmifth'  **  Now  it  had  been  agreed  upon  between  the  men  of  Israel 
and  the  ambuscade,  that  they  [the  persons  of  the  ambuscade] 
should  make  a  large  pile»  to  send  up^  smoke  from  the  city/'  The 
alteration  consists  only  in  a  transposition  of  the  two  words  t^ttApnh 
sndnatom,  which  brings  the  accusative  of  the  transitive  verb  a.in 
next  to  its  verb,  which  is  its  proper  place;  a  removal  of  the  letters 
on  from  the  end  of  the  word  DniV^ri^  to  the  end  of  the  word 


^  Horale/«  BMicml 


lirr^  wkk  aainsertiQn  of  a  1  between  3  and  n,  to  make  the  infinitive 
in  HiphU  of  the  vorb  n^l  is  the  regular  form  ;  and  TastTy,  a  change  of 
Hy  prefixed'  without  any  meaning  to  jUf^^f  into  a  rv  for  the  tei'miharion 
0f  th^  next  (nreeeding'  W(ird»  the  mfinitive  rvhjfrf?.    See  Jer.  chap, 
vi.  Ten  1/ 

« 

Now  by  laeaiia  of  such  iranspoaiiiiMia  of  worda^  and  rempvarls 
.and.  insertions  of  loders,  as  occur  m  thi9*9pecmefi  of  amendatory 
Of  iliciam^  .any  Ihin^p  m  the  wi^y  of  alicraiioo  in*  the  text  may  ii 
4tC|0oniplifil»eitL  It  id  a  nketliod  of  treatinn;  pasaaKes,  whicU  may 
c^rtaiiUy  aofieraede  coi^^ture  of  Ikai  kind  wUioh  haa  to  seek 
for  ita  mMoriala  of  ametuling  ibe  errora  which  it  deieds^  bui  it 
is  neithep  a  safet  aof.  a  beiler  n»etbod;  it  is  in  reality  e<|yaUj 
.arbitrary,  ami  affords  a»  nuieb  lioanoe  to  an  editer*  The  tvuth 
Ibh  thai  Biiibof^  UoraWy  indulgea  very  freely  hi  coojectural  read- 
iaga  nod  aibitrary  alterationa  of  the  U-ebrev^  ta&t.  H« 
fne<|MnUy  cgij^iw  and  truislates  the  critical  EK>tea.  of  UoubifpnC 
wkhoiut  refereiacQ  to  hia  aiithofi  and  often  follows  him  in  the 
fom  atada^Nrii  of  bis  reicarks. 

1*  the  Amt  Valitfoe  of  this  Biblical  Criticianiy  the  notes  extend 
frooiiUitr  Boifh  of  Oenesis  to  the  3nd  Book  of  Chronicles  inolfH- 
airevilveraiiifiniT  about  Mrty  pages  to  eaeh  of  the  fourteen  hooka. 
Tboseeond  volunte  oompriaes  critical  observations  aAdaXfrfana- 
tory  conrnnent  oo  the  prophecy  of  Isai»tK  The  third  and  loartk 
vvihiaieaeontaiA  rOAaiks  on  Jeremiaih  and  Ezekiel  ;  the'Taaaa- 
lation-  oC  Hoaoa  revised  and  corrected  ;  about  fifteeo  paf(e»  of 
jcnitieal'  notea  on  Joelj,  Amos,  nod  Obaxliah  ;  and  a  selection  of 
sacred  Songs.  The  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  oharaoter 
of  fho  learned  Pnekite  as  a  traihslator  aud  expounder  of  Hehaew 
caaiDf^oailiony  wi^l  be  prepared  to  ea|>ect  some  novellies  of  inter- 
pretatiDa  in  thia  oolleetion  of  criticisoM^  and  sonie  lie  will  ftiid  ; 
Dili  is  ia^  on  the  whole,  more  sober  than,  from  the  perusal  df  the 
Atfllior^s  volumes  on  the  Psalms,  we  sliould  hove  aAticipaled. 
Several  of  the  Notea  bear  Biarks  of  haste,  many  of  them  tire  of 
little  value;  but  others  are  vouchers  for  the  careful  atteniion  and 
labour  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  them,  and  some  of  the 
emendutions  Wtil  be  received  as  real  imprbveraeots  at  the  text. 
We  shalfcite  some  passages  from  Various  parts  of  the  vohimes 
as  samples  of  their  content's,  limiting  our  selections  to  the 
portions  which  are  now  first  pablished, 

*  Gen.  chap;  xxv.  vcr.  flf.— «*  an  old  man,  and  fiill'  of  yfears.*» 
Kadier,  <*an  old  man  and  ftill,'^  not  of  yeanr  only,  but  of  ail  Ae 
blessings  of  Hfe.    Pknta  vHa  contiva.' 

This  i»  ao*  atHMcesaary  and  Rriaiakeni  criticiam.'  Chr  Ibe 
antbarity  of  the  Saoa^  soimMSS.,  andtho'  anciene  iieMoiM^^fire^ 
nmf  conicfeniiy  be  reatovad^  lo  4io  t^iil«  Ita  mifenor  MctH<rMce 
f^  panMef  pitiees,  <*on!firm»the  correcdneas  of  this  em^dktioir. 


Tbe  Cominon  Ver^ionf  ifi  orrf^r  to  he  ftceurale,  nequires  ofiff  flr^ 
siib*«i»iiliofi  of  **  days^'  m  tife  }>»ftee  of  ''  years.*^ 

In  lire  Ml^ins?  passage,  the  Bhslfop  ia  etidently  yfttm^  id 
inik>  €i  hia  0t»ieiiieill9,  ancMlr^'COitjecturaV  alteratbn  tirf^fch  he 
proposes,  is  not  required  by  any  pressing  difficulties ;  tbe  onf]^ 
ground  oa  wliich  ilifiQiii4  be.al  aU  pi^oper  to  ofTar  a  vanpas 
reading..  ... 

*  Gen.  chap.  xxxt.  ver.  15. — **  B^beK'''  Oodappearad(Ve  Aic^and' 
conversed  with  hiin  at  Luz^   on  his  journey  into  Mesopotainia^-^hap. 
xxviit.  ver.  19.     And,  Upon  that  occasion,  and  not  afler  his  returng  lie 
g«ve  the'  place  the  name  of  Bethel.    Jacob's'  name  was  chamg^ed  to.' 
larael  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia,  by  the  man  who  wresdedf 
with  him  by  tfie  ford  of  Jabbok  :  And  Jacob- called  the  p)aee  of  nMr 
extraordinary  coUuctation,  not  Bethel,  but  PenieU.chi^.xxu.  very  94. 
Therefore  ttiat  appearance  of  Cod  to  Jacob,  wbictv  iSr  related,  in^  th^^ 
afx  preceding^  verses,  being  at  the  time  vhen  JacoS's    naitie  ms| 
cfianged,  was  not  at  Lu:^  but  by  the  ford  o£  Jabbok,     And  to  thjai 
pjace  Jacob  gave,  the  qame^  not  of  Bethel  but  of  PeoieL  I  conjecture^ 
ther^fbrey.that  In  this  loth  verse,  for  Bethel  we  ^hoald  readPenieL 

*  Again:  when  Jacob  removed  from  Shalem  to  Betbel,  itvaani, 
coDseauence  of  a  command  from  God  to  go*  and  dtoell  at.Bathfifl, 
¥erse  I.    Surelv  then  he  journeyed  not  from  Bethel  after  be  ^ai^riiredk  . 
there  ;  and  in  tne  16th  verse,  for  Bethel  we  should  again  read  PanifKlf, 

*  But  why  dpes  the  sacred  Historiaov  ib  this  place,  repeat  tb^par- 
rative  of  the  appearance  at  Peniel,  which  he  had  so  distiJic^  >d^; 
lated'  in  its  proper  place?'  (chap,  xxxil.^  My  conjectura is-  tbis*;^ 
that  having  brought  down  the  history  of  Jacob  toi  his  settlement  a|. 
Bethel,  where  the  patriarch  continued  t»ll  he  removed  intD>£gy§t»  het 

foes  back  to  mention  some  facts  which  ke  Bad  emitted ,  nanelyr  the- 
eaih  of  Rachel,!  Reuben's  conversation  with  Bilhah,  and  tbe  deatb^ 
of  rsaac.  The  ih-st  of  these  eveats,  the  death  of  Rachel,  happened^ 
upon  the  journey  from  Peniel  to  Ephrath ;  and  therefore  to  mark  the 
tue  of  ity  the  Historian  resumes,  the  mentioo  of  the  memonble  ap~ 
peeraoqe  of  God  at  thalk  place.' 

It  im  obyiouai^  net  tbefiict,  Ibat  Jaoeb  '  eontrmred  vti  BelAd 
Mill  he  roniOT^d  nvto-Ef^ypt.*    Jacob  wee  dwi»ilifrg^  at  Hebron 
imaiediately  before  hia  reenoval  te  Egypt.     (CTbap.  xxxvH.  ytet, 
14.)     Thither  be  bad  goirele  reside  ^ftng  the  Mfe  ef  Me  fsrlber 
Iseacw     (Chap.  xxxv.  ver.  37.)    And  if  the  death  of  RacbeP 
bappened  upon  the  journey  to  Ephrath,  it  could  not*  htrppeif^ 
before  the  journey  to  BetUel,  wbither  tbe  patriarch,,  accocdiiig  to 
the  correct  statement  of  the  Critic,  went  from,  Siuileiib;  bml^ 
the  journey  from  Sbelem  to  Betbd  he  describes  as  beieg  thm 
Yery  fast  of  tbe  joupneys  of  Jacob  before  hie  removal  iatir  B^ptl. 
Tbe  Bbhop  had  overloobeck  tbe  geography)  of  Ibe  paCfit(fOb*9 
tfftTels,  wbee  be  ataHed  the  critiemai  ooir  omke  ret^iew.    Vw» 
Peniel  Jacob  jeurnejed  to  Suooeihy  tkenoe  te  iSheten  ;  frem 
Shafejn  be  regM^ved  to*  Belbeli  m&  frem  Betbek  hm  weM  to 
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Hebron.  The  learoed  Prelate's  proposed  reailiD|^  would  iotra- 
duce  strange  confusion  into  the  oarraliTe.  There  is  nothing 
improbable  in  assuming  that  the  sacred  Historian  deseribeB  in 
chap.  zxxY.  ver.  9-^lA|  a  renewed  appearance  of  QtoA  to  tlie 
patriarch  at  Betbel. 

<  Gen.  diap.  xstsviL  S3.  ( IS. ) — **  feed  the  flock  in  Shechem.'' 
I  imagbe  therefore,  that  Jacob  removed  not  from  Shalem  to  Bethel, 
till  afler  Joseph  was  told  into  Egypt.' 

A  singular  misapprehension,  which  our  remarks  on  the  pre* 
ceding  passage  may  serve  to  remove.  '  Jacob  was  living  mt 
Hebron  when  he  sent  Joseph  to  his  sons,  who  were  pastario^ 
their  flock  at  Shechem. 

-*  Gen.  chap,  xlviii.  ver.  4. — ^  And  I  will  make  of  thee  a  multitude 

of   people^ '^D^Cy    >rTpS  T'^'^^*      ^^  v^nav   0T    ii(     avvmyvya^    fOvw^ 

LXX.    The  promise  to  which  the  patriarch  alludes,  occurs  abore, 

chap.   XXXV.  ver.    11.   ipn    nW    D^W    ^npl^^i — \Mmu  (nnwymyxi  l^PMP 

t^wrtu  tK  aw.  It  is  evident  that  the  LXX.,  in  both  places,  for  bnp  read 
thnpt  which  I  take  to  be  the  true  readioj^ ;  but  not  as  the  LXX  un- 
derstood it,  the  plural  rendering  **  gathermgs,*'  but  the  singular  rte* 
dering  "  the  gatherer,*'  aixXnnaennf,  The  two  passages  should  be 
thus  .rendered,  chap.  xxxv.  ver.  11,  "A  nation,  and  the  gatherer  of 
nations,  shall  arise  from  thee." 

*  Chap,  xlviii.  ver.  4.—^*  I  have  appointed  thee  for  a  gatherer  of 
the  peoples."  Here  then  we  have  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  in  the 
character  of  the  Gatherer.  In  the  last  indeed  of  the  two  passages, 
it  is  said  of  Jacob  himself,  that  he  was  appointed  for  a  gatherer.  Aut 
it  is  no  hard  figure  in  the  prophetic  language,  to  speak  of  the  ancestor 
as  appointed  to  an  office  to  be  borne  by  the  descendant.  The  like 
figure  occurs  chap.  xlvi.  ver.  4.  and  xlviu.  ver.  22.  (See  this  subject 
treated  at  length  in  my  Sermons  on  John  iv.  S2.)' 

This  criticism,  we  fear,  is  unsubstantial.  It  is  not  so  eyident 
as  the  Bishop  apprehends  it  to  be,  that  the  LXX  read  rbnp 
in  the  fore-mentioned  places.  They  never  render  ^p  in  any  of 
its  forms  by  txuXitTiietffryif  except  in  the  buck  to  which  fthis  word 
gives  a  title,  Ecclesiastes.  The  bishop  has  overlooked  Gen. 
chap.  ''Xxviii,  ver.  3,  in  which  the  same  expressions  occur  in  tbe 
Heorew  text  end  in  the  Greek  version,  and  where  Jacob  is  the 
subject  of  the  predication. 

<  Numb.  chap.  xiv.  ver.  S2.— '<  But  as  for  you,  your  carcases  shall 
M  in  this  wilderness.''  Titn  ^niD3  iVn^  dMM  D3nj&t.  A  colon  should 
be  placed  at  oriM.  dmh  is  not  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person,  hut 
the  first  person  singular  of  the  future  of  the  verb  on.  *'  And  your 
carcases  1  will  consume;  they  sliall  fall  in  this  wilderness.''  Compare 
Houbigant,  who  takes  nrm  for  a  verb,  but  renders  it  difierently.' 

<  1  Sam.  chap.  x.  ver.  25. — '*  the  manner  of  the  kingdom/'  tasoro 
mbon  ;  ju$  r^ni ;   the  constitutional  authority  and  duties  of  the 
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kmgty  office.    This  Was  a  difierent  thing  from  *]^n  I9fit90,  the  nianner 
of  the  kingy  mentioned  in  chap.  viii.  ver,  9, 11/ 

Bishop  Horsley  refers  the  description  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Isaiah  to  the  particulur  ^uilt  of  the  Jews  in  their  treatment  of 
Christ.  In  support  of  tliis  opinion,  no  greatstrength  of  argu- 
neut  is  obtainable  from  such  critioisms  as  the  following : 

•  Verse  17. — "  seek  judgment."  The  Jewish  f^vernment  never 
was  more  guilty  of  a  perversion^  of  judgment  llian  m  the  case  of  our 
JLprd.' 

<  Vefse  2S.--**  companions  of  thieves.*'—*'  associated  with  thievesL^ 
Judas  was  a  thief;  with  him  the  princes  of  the  Jews  were  associated/ 

^  As  to  the  Jtrst  of  these  passap;es,  it  is  quite  obvious,  that  the 
direction  to/*  seek  judgment,**  is  to  be  explained  by  tlie  sentences 
immediately  following  in  the  verse  : — '*  relieve  the  oppressed, 
**  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  fatherless,  plead  the  cause  of  the 
^  widow.*'  And  as  for  the  second^  it  may  excite  our  surprise 
bow  any  reader  of  the  prophet*s  lane^uage  in  the  2Srd  verse^ 
eould  refer  the  plural  noun  cz^ri^J  to  Judas. 

**  Then  shall  the  lambs  feed  after  their  manner,**  Isaiah,  chap. 
T.  ver.  17,  is  thus  explained  by  the  Bishop. 

'  *'  After  their  own  manner.'*  The  Christian  Church  is  released 
from  an  anxious  observance  of  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  has 
authority  to  prescribe  her  own  ceremonies/ 

On  the  celebrated  passage  in  Isaiah,  chap.  vii.  14 — 16,  the 
Bishop  delivers  his  sentiments  at  some  length.  The  sign  pro- 
mised in  the  14th  verse,  he  refers  to  the  miraculous  birth  or  the 
Messiah.  But  he  differs  from  Vitringa,  and  Lowth,  and  Dod- 
son,  in  his  exposition  of  the  10th  verse,  which  he  translates  and 
explains  as  follows. 

^  *'  Surely  before  this  child  shall  know 

To  refuse  evil,  and  set  his  choice  upon  good, 

This  hmd  of  which  thou  art  the  plague*  [literally^  ike  Aom^ 

Shall  he  left  destitute  of  both  her  kings.'* 

<  .^<«  before  this  chil4" — the  child  just  mentioned,  the  EmanueL 

« ^^*'  this  land.''  Palestine,  the  country  of  the  speaker  and  of  him 
to  whom  he  spake.  Of  this  land  Ahaz  was  the  thorn  or  plague,  by 
his  wickednesst  which  brought  that  train  of  calamities  on  the  Jewish 
nation,  which  ended  in  the  Sabylonish  captivity.  See  2  Kings,  chap, 
xvi.  and  2  Chron.  chap,  xxviii.  **  Before  this  wonderful  child,  whose 
birth  I  now  predict,  shall  attain  to  an  age  to  diuiugubh  between  good 
and  evil,  this  land  of  which  thou  art  the  plague  and  scourge  shall  be 
left  destitute  of  both  her  kings."  That  is,  no  king  shall  remain 
in  either  branch  of  the  Jewish  nation,  but  the  monarchies  both  of 
Israel  and  Judid»  shall  be  demolished.  Thus  this  16th  verie  is  a  pre- 
J-  ■  ■     ■—  ■  ■  ■     '      ' "       "'  ■  ■       '■■  "" '         ■ 

*  Compare  Ezekiel^  chap,  xxviii.  ver.  2^. 


dictiaoy  tbat  both  these  npifmaichm  Apul4,  be' brought  ^iiui  «iul, 
before  the  £manuel  shdiild  have  passed  his  infancy.  AccoitUi^lTr 
the  last  of  the  two,  at  that  time  extending  over  the  dominjons  of  both, 
thekmgdoni  of  Juda))  '^bb  extingpished  in  ^he  second  year  of  our 
liord^oge,  by  the  de&th  of  Herod  the  Great.  Ft)r  altltough  h  was 
ttHTearflp  later  before  Jtidea  was  reduced  to  the  fbrm  of  a  province, 
Archelaus^;  with  the  title  of  etbnarch,  was,  in  the  tneali«v4ifley  the 
mer^  vassal  of  the  eape^or,  who  assign^  hio),  lor  ^he  ^hart  tio^  lie 
iiufei^d  him  to  gov^ra^  l^fil  the  half  of  (tig  f^W>  dpiniiuoDs*' 


To  this  Interpretation,  objections  instantly  present  ihemsel^ 
How^il  will  be i»keti,>coirtd  ibis  remoM «ii]em»stMei6» moltded 
hi  ibe  jMedlictioii  tinls  itonMnuMl,  be  e^n  tb  Aba«i  iif  the-  Iralh 
of  (be  prophecy  in  the  7tii»  dth,  a«d  9tb  verses  ?  To  this  objec- 
tion the  learned  Bishop  replies,  that  up  sign  wan  meant  to  hm 
^veii  bitOf  after  the  ofTeace  which  be  gave  by  declining  the  Pro- 
phet's oflbr.  liis  attainpts  to  vindicate  ius  canstructioo  of  the 
original,  fire  offered  with  more  of  that  i^autioo  "ivhkh  implies 
doubi  of  their  sui&cieiicyy  tl)an  is  usual  with  this  fearl^s  critic. 

By  the  **  righteous  mao  ^\  ta^A  up  from  the  Kast,  Isaiah, 
xli.  3,  the  learoed  Prelate  uruierstaods  Christ,  and  argves 
forcibly  in  favour  of  this  interpretation  against  Vitringa,  who  «n- 
derstands  Cyrus  as  the  subject  of  the  Proj)het*s  descriptioo,  and 
against  Lowth,  who  refers  it  to  Abraham.  The  ^^  bruised  reed  *' 
and  the  **  smoking  flax  '^  of  Cbap«  xiii,  v,  3.  are  explained 
in  the  following  manner  : 

*  The  bruised  reed  aod  smouldering  flax,  pr,  **  smoking  wick  ;** 
the  wick  of  the  lamp  going  out  in  smoke,  I  take  to  demote  the  aatioa 
of  the  Jews,  ripe  for  destruction ;  on  whom  our  Lord  executed  not 
bis  vengeance  till  the  gospel  had  been  preached  both  to  them  and 
to  the  Uentiles,  and  the  foundations  of  tne  church  firmly  laid.' 

We  select  a  few  specimens  of  the  translations  which  occur  io 
the  Critical  Notes  on  Isaiab. 

'  CHAP.  XXI. 

TU£    BURTHEN   OF    THE    MAHSII. 

1  Like  the  sweeping  wbiriwinds  in  the  south. 

For  devastation  from  the  descit  it  tfomtth,  from  the  dreaded 
land! 

2  A  grievous  vision  is  set  before  roe ! 

*  That  perfidious  dcalelh  perfidiously,  and  that  spoiler 

spoilcth : 
Come  up,  O  Elara  !  law  siege,  O  Media  I 
1  h$ve  put  ao  end  to  all  her  vexations/ 

3  For  this  my.  loins  .arc  filled  wUh  acute  pain; 
Pangs  seize  me,  as  the  pangs  of  a  woman  in  travail. 
1  am  convulsed  by  what  I  i)ear» 

I  am  a&touuded  by  what  I  see ! 


4     My  thougbt9  wancler.l   .  » 

fright  distrac^is  roe ! 

The  sweet  season  of  my  |noriMi\g  sleep  be  Appointcth  to  roe 
for  horror.  i 

6     The  table  deckt~the  watch  sot — eat,  drink — 
Rise,  priRcet !  gi^pe  the  oiled  $hieUI. 

6  For  thus  hath  the  Lord  said  unto  me, 

Cooie,  let  hitn  that  standeth  on  the  watch  tower  xeport  what 
ho  &eetfa. 

7  And  he  seeth  one-dniwa-ioa-^ar  (n^T)  with  a  pair  of  ridera. 
Drawn  by  an  a$a,  drawn  by  a  cani^l. 

And  he  hearkeneth  out  with  great  diligeooe. 

8  And  he^elh  *  My  Lord,  I  am  a<very)lioti; 

'  Standing  on  the  walch  continually  a41  the  day, 

*  Afid  iibed  upon  my  station  every  olght.' 

9  And  behold,  hkher  coneth 

Tbe  man  drawn  in  a  car  wi(h  a  pair  ol  rideis  c    ,    -  r 

Apd  thereupon  (the  watchman)  proclaim^tb  , 

*  MabyloD  is  fallen,  j{^  fallen  ! 

*  Ap4  all  the  graven  iipages  of  her  Gods  aie  da^h^d  in  pieces 

agaiost  the  ground/ 

10  O  my  thrashing,  and  the  corn  of  ray  floor  1 
What  I  have  heard  from  Jehoyah  of  bqsts^ 
The  God  of  Lrael,  1  have  reported  unto  you/ 

'  CHAP.  XXU. 

17  Beboldy  Je^ovali  is  about  to  .cast  thee  forth  with  a  giant's 

force, 
And  he  will  toss  thee  a  spinning  toss. 

18  He  will  send  thee  spinning  like  a  round  ball 
Into  a  wide  open  country/ 

•  CHAP.  XXVIL 

JEHOVAH. 

3  I  Jehovah  am  her  keeper ;  ^ 
Every  moment  I  valer  her  ; 

L^st  aught  be  wanting  in  her, 
I  keep  h^r  day  and  night. 

VINETAKD. 

4  I  have  no  martial,  spirit* 

Who  will  make  me  brier  and  bramble  for  tbe  SKar  ? 

JKUOTAH. 

I  will  march  forth  in  her  •eavse^ 
I  will  set  her  in  a  perfect  flame. 

5  Where  is  ke  lihat  would  take  beU  of  my  protectioo  ? 

Thai  wouid  midte  peace  vrkh  me?    Peace  he  shall  make 
with  me. 
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6    Those  that  come,  Jacob  shall  cause  to  take  roof, 
Israel  shall  put  forth  blossorais  and  buds, 
And  £11  the  face  of  the  wQrld  with  fruit/ 

*  CHAP.  LXIIl, 

1     Who  is  this  that  approacbeth  .all  in  scarlet. 

With  garments  stained  from  the  vintage  I 

This  that  is  glorious  in  his  appan'l, 
,    Bearing  down  all  before  him  in  the  greatness  of  his  strenglli  V 

*  CHAP.  LXIV. 

5     Thou  wilt  meet  (t.  e.  thou  wilt  be  familiar  with)  him  wbo 
rcjoiccth  in  thy  ways, 
And  worketh  righteousness :  they  shall  remember  thee. 
Bfhold,  thou  hast  b^en  wroth. 
Because  we  tripped  in  them  of  old,  and  looked  af  erse/ 

The  learned  Prelate  could  sometimes  stoop  to  mislead  bis 
reader,  by  explanations  of  passages  in  the  Bible  which  never 
could  have  been  sugg^ted  by  a  careful  inspection  of  the  text, 
and  which  would  have  had  no  place  in  the  comment  of  an  inter- 
preter who  limited  his  exposition  to  the  sense  of  his  author. 
Our  readers  may  use  their  judgement  on  the  curious  specimen 
below. 

'  Esekid,  xxxiv.  17.  **  The  rams  and  the  bc-goats."  These  repre- 
sent the  refractory  ones  of  the  flock,  who,  elated  with  an  opinion  of  their 
own  sufficiency,  despise  the  authority  of  their  ecclesiastical  rulers  and 
teachers ;  and  both  in  opinion  and  modes  of  worship,  ^'  go  a  whoring 
^  after  their  own  inventions/'  form  separate  congregations,  and  take 
upon  themselves  to  be  teachers  of  the  word,  and  dispensers  of  the  sacra- 
ments.  Such  irregularities  prevailed  in  some  degree  under  the  law,  as 
well  as  in  later  times.' 

We  shall  conclude  oar  notice  of  these  volumes,  by  extracting; 
one  of  the  Sacred  Songs.    We  take  the  first  in  order. 

'  TUB   LAST   WORDS  OF   MOSES. 

Deut.  XXXIII. 

<  1.  This  is  the  Blessing,  with  which  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  blessed 
the  Children  of  Israel,  before  his  death. 

PART  FIRST. 
2.  And  he  said, 

I. 

Jehovah  came  from  Sinai, 

And  his  uprising  was  from  Seir. 

He  displayed  his  glory  from  Mount  Paraii* 

And  from  amidst  the  myriads  came  foitliUiia  Holj'One* 

On  bis  right  hand  streams  [of  fire]. 
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II. 

3  t)  loving  Father  of  the  peoples. 
All  the  saints  are  in  (hy  hand 
And  they  are  st>ated  at  thy  feet,  - 
And  receive  of  thy  doctrine. 

IIL  .        '     ; 

4  To  us  Moses  prescribed  a  law.-^ 
Jacob  is  the  inheritance  of  the  Preacher^ 

5  And  he  shall  be  king  in  Jeshurunt 

When  the  chiefs  of  the  peopies.  gather  themselves  together 
In  union  with  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

PART  IL 

I. 

6  Reuben  shall  live — he  shall  not  die. 
But  Simeon  few  ^hall  be  his  numbers. 

7  And  this  for  Judah  :  and  he  said,^ 

11. 
Hear,  O  Jehovah,  the  voice  of  Judah  ; 
And  bring  thou  unto  him  the  Mighty  One  of  his  people ; 
Great  for  himself  shall  be  his  power, 
And  thou  shalt  be  [his]  helper  against  his  enemies.  • 

8  And  to  Levi  he  said, 

III. 
Thy  Thummim  and  thy  Urim  are  for  the  Man,  thy  gracious 

Benefactor, 
Whom  thou  hast  proved  at  Massah, 
With  whom  ihou  contendedst  at  the  waters  of  Meribah : 

9  For  him  who  saith  of  his  father  and  his  mottier, 
I  have  never  seen  them, 

And  owneth  not  his  brethren, 
And  his  sons  he  acknowledgeth  not ; 
[But  saith]  Let  them  observe  thy  word, 
And  keep  thy  covenant. 

10  They  shall  teach  thy  precepts  unto  Jacobt 
And  thy  law  unto  Israel ; 

They  shall  place  incense  at  thy  nostrils. 
And  holocausts  upon  thy  altar. 

11  Bless,  O  Jehovah,  his  persevering  virtue. 
And  be  propitious  to  the  work  of  his  hands. 
Smite  the  loins  of  them  that  rise  against  him, 
And  of  them  that  hate  him  that  they  rise  no  more. 

IV. 

12  Of  Benjamin  he  said. 

The  well-beloved  of  Jehovah 
Shall  dwell  in  security  close  by  him, 
Overshadowed  by  him  all  the  day. 
And  dwelling  between  bis  shoulder^. 
Vol.  XV.  N.  §.  F 
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V. 

13  And  of  Joseph  he  sM^ 

[A  land]  of  the  blessings  of  Jehovah  is  his  land, 
Of  the  rich  gifts  of  the  skies  abovCf 
Of  the  dew,  and  of  the  abyss  beneath. 

14  Of  choice  fruits  ripened  by  the  sun. 

Of  delicacies  the  growth  of  every  moon* 

15  Of  the  chief  of  the  primeval  mountains. 
And  of  the.  wealth  of  the  everlasting  hills. 

16  And  of  the  riches  of  the  earth  and  its  plenty, 

And  the  favour  of  those  who  placed  their  tent  in  the  bath. 

Shall  come  upon  the  head  of  Joseph, 

And  upon  the  crown  of  the  outcast  of  his  brethren. 

17  The  beauty  of  the  firrtling  of  his  herd  is  his. 
And  his  horns  are  the  horns  of  the  buffalo, 
With  them  he  shall  gore  the  peoples ; 

They  shall  pierce  [the  nations  at]  the  ends  of  the  world. 
And  they  are  the  myriads  of  Ephrai(a» 
And  the  thousands  of  ManasscL 

VL 

18  And  unto  Zcbulon  he  Mid, 

Rejoice,  O  Zebulon,  in  thy  goings  abroad| 
And  Issachar  in  thy  tents. 

19  The  .peoples  th^  shall  call  to  the  mountain. 
There  ihey  shall  sacrifice  sacrHioeB  of  righteousness. 
Verily  they  shiill  suck  the  oveifiowiiigs  of  the  seas, 
And  Ihe  treasures  buried  in  ihu  smd. 

Vfl. 

20  And  of  Gad  he  said, 

Blessed  be  he  that  cnlargeth  Gad; 

Like  a  lion  he  reposeth  [in  his  hure] 

When  he  hath  torn  the  y^houlder  and  the  head. 

21  For  he  provided  a  prime  part  for  himself, 
When'the  commissioner  kppointrd  the  portions. 

He  was  housed,  and  had  lodged  th\:  beads  of  the  people  : 
He  executed  the  just  decrees  of  Jv-huvah, 
And  his  judgments,  with  I'trael. 

VHL 

22  And  of  Dan  he  said, 
Dan  is  a  lion's  whelp. 
Which  springeth  from  Bashan. 

IX. 

23  And  of  Naphthali  he  said, 

O  Naphthali !  satisfied  Avith  the  favour 
Of  Jehovah,  replenished  with  his  blessings! 
Possess  thou  the  sea  -and  the  south. 
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X. 

24  And  of  Ashcr  he  said,  ^ 
Blessed  in  children  is  Asher, 

He  shall  be  the  delight  of  his  brethren* 
And  shall  dip  his  foot  in  oil. 

25  Of  iron  and  brass  shall  be  thy  sandals. 

And  in  proportion  to  thy  days  shall  be  thy  strength. 

PART  III. 
I. 

26  None  is  like  the  God  of  Jesburyn. 
Thy  helper  is  he  that  rideth  the  heavens. 
And  the  atmosphere  in  his  might. 

"• 

97  The  only  refuge  is  the  eternal  God ; 

The  [sure]  suostenacie  the  evedasung  asmiy 
H^  pibiall  drive  out  tb«  enemy  before  tbcte* 
Aud  ahail  say,  Pe?ish- 

26  And  Israel  siiall  dwoll  in  scturSty  ; 
Tbe  isBue  of  Jacob,  all  alonv, 
UpcMi  »  land  of  corn  and.  wise, 
lib  9)^if#  #ido  sbaii  distil  the  thick  HMU  i^io. 

III. 

29  Happy  thou,  O  Israel !   Who  like  thee, 
0  people  preserved  by  Jehovah ; 
Jebovah,  the  shield  of  thy  defence,  the  sword  of  thy  proud 

victories. 
Thinie  enemies  with  fawning  flattery  shall  make  court  to  thee. 
And  thou  shah  trample  on  their  heights.' 

Tbe  first  part  of  this  metrical  composition,  consisting  of  thre^ 
stanzas,  tbe  Translator  refers  to  the  people  of  Israel  generally : 
the  first  stanza,  of  five  lines,  commemomtes  the  awful  display  of 
tbe  tokens  of  the  Divine  presence  at  Sinai ;  the  second  stanza 
oelebrates  God's  parental  care  of  all  mankind,  manifested  in  the 
eommunicaUons  with  tbe  patriarchal  families  iq  general  io  the 
earliest  ages,  and  again  in  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel ;  the 
third  stanza  asserts  tl^. selection  of  the  Jewish  people,  predicts 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  adoption  of  tlie  Gentiles. 
The  second  part  consists  of  the  appropriate  blessings  of  the 
several  tribes.  The  third  part,  com|M>sed  of  four  stanzas,  returns 
to  tlie  general  subject  of  tne  happiness  of  tbe  people  under  the 
special  protection  of  Jeliovahp  Such  is  the  view  of  this  sacred 
song  taken  by  the  Bis)iop  \  but  his  interpretations  are  not  al- 
ways obtained  by  a  c.Qrrect  grammatical  construction  of  the  pri- 

ginaL     Qi|r  limits  do  not  admit  of  a  critical  examination  of  bis 

F  2  .         .    ^ 
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notes  ID  support  of  his  versioo ;  but,  as  one  example^  we  mmy 
notice  his  readini^  of  the  passage  in  the  seventh  vecse. :.  ^  AD«t 
^  bring  tbou  unto  him  the  mighty  one  of  bis  people.'*  pSP  hwi 
pr^y 'the  original  expressions^  do  not  admit  of  such  a  rendering: 
'*  bring  unto  him,  is  quite  a  violation  of  tlie  idiom  of  the 
verb. 

Archbishop  Newcomers  name  is  uniformly  misspelt  in  these 
volumes,  Newcombe. 

Art.    VII.    Journal  of  a  Tout  through  Part  of  the  Snotvy  Range  «/* 
the  Himaia  Mountains^   and  to  the  Sources    of  the  Rivera  Jumna 
and  Ganges^    By  James  Baillie  Fraser,  Esq.    4to.    pp*  zz,  548. 
London,  1820. 

'X^HE  immense  mountainous  tract  which  shuts  in  the  whole  of 
-*  Hindustan  on  its  northern  frontier,  has  of  late  years  excited 
unusual  interest  and  inquiry.  The  great  Himalayah  cbaio, 
stretching  from  the  Burrampooter  to  the  Indus,  has  been,  in 
most  of  its  approachable  points,  subjected  to  an  investigmtion 
which  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  skill,  enterprise,  and 
perseverance  of  the  individuals  engaged  in  it ;  and  though  the 
desirable  results  are  not  yet  completely  ascertained,  enough 
has  been  established  to  prove  that  this  majestic  series  of  efevn* 
tions  ranges  far  above  the  hitherto  unrivalled  Cordillera  of 
the  Andes.  We  have  already  had  occasion  slightly  to  advert 
to  this  important  subject  of  scientific  enquiry,  and  sbal^  proba- 
bly,at  no  very  distaYit  period,  have  a  more  satisfactory  bppbrtunity 
pf  engaging  in  it  than  that  now  afforded  by  the  imperfect  inti- 
mations of  Mr.'  Fraser,  who  was  unprovided  with  the  instru- 
ments necessary  for  verifying  the  relative  altitudes  of  the  diflfe- 
irent  stages  of  his  ascent,  and  of  the  loftier  summits  which  tow- 
ered on  his  horizon.  A  more  lively  and  general  attention  has 
recently  been  attracted  to  this  quarter  by  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
war,  which,  though  apparently  of  less  magnitude  and  ioaport- 
ance  than  many  which  had  previously  called  forth  the  resources 
of  the  Indo* British  Government,  seems  to  have  been  more  se- 
verely contested  than  any  since  the  campaigns  of  Hyder  Ali. 
It  seems,  too,  to  have  been  fought  on  di^rent  principles  than 
fny  of  our  former  great  Asiatic  conflicts.  In  most  of  these, 
our  enemies  had  found  the  means  of  mingling  considerable 
{(lumbers  of  Europeans  in  their  ranks ;  they  brought  large  bo« 
dies  of  cavalry  into  the  field;  and  formidable  trains  of  artillery 
yrere  regular  appendages  of  their  armies.  They  manoeuvred  on 
a  large  scale  at  feast,  and,  when  defeated,  sheltered  themselves 
behind  fortifications  which  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  Eu- 
ropean sdence.  The  Ghoorkhas,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to 
have  been  wholly  unprovided  with  artillery  ;  cavalry  was  quite 
linsuited  to  their  mountain  warfare ;  and  their  entrendunents 


'  eonsiifttecl  chiefly  of  stookades,  well  conetructed,  however^  and 
jodicioasly  placed.  They  were  brave  and  resolute*  men,  admi- 
rably difciplined,  well  oiBcered,  and  ably  commanded;  J  they 
doaed  fearleealy  with  our  troops,  and,  in  some  oF  their  attacks, 
■cleiiM  a  system  of  oombinattoa*  which  was  in  perfect  con* 
•trast  to  the  desultory  movements  of  Asiatic  troops.  The  ef« 
feet  of  all  this  was,  to  give  them  victory  in  multiplied  instances ; 
and  the  general  issue  might  have  been  somewhat  doubtful,  had 
the  parties  been  more  equally  matched.  -  It  is  true,  that  several 
of  our  principal  officers  seem  to  have  displayed  rather  less  abi- 
lity and  enterprise  than  were  requisite,  and  several  changes 
'  were  necessary  during  the  course  of  the  war. 

The  mountainous  region  which  lies  between  the  plain  of  the 
Ganges,  and  the  frontier  provinces  of  the  Chinese  empire,  was 
held  by  a  considerable  number  of  independent  rajahs,  until,  many 
years  back,  a  cbiefltaio  who  possessed  the  small  state  of  Ghoorka, 
commenced  a  .series  of  able  and  determined  encroachments  on 
the  territories  of  his  neighbours,  which,  followed  up  by  his  de- 
scendants, terminated  in  the  extension  of  the  new  kingdom  from 
Nepal  to  the  Sutlege.    As  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  (for 
•Mr.  Eraser  indulges  himself  very  little  in  political  specuMtion,) 
the  Gboorkha  conquests  seem  to  have  been  pushed*too  rapidly : 
;no  time  was  afforded  for  tlie  consolidation  of  their  power,  ami, 
instead  of  seeking  to  identify  themselves  with  their  new  aoqui« 
sttions,  the  conquerors  were  contented  with  holding  the  subdued 
countries  in  military  possession,  and  scattered  their  force  byoccu* 
«|iying  k  great  number  of  strong  positions,  which  appear,  how* 
ever,  to  have  been  diosen   with  great. judgement,  and.  with  a 
view  to  the  contingent  necessity  for  concentration.    The  rule  of 
the.  Ghoorkhas  was  oppressive:  the  tofvns  and  villages  every 
.where  exhibited  the  marks  of  depopulation  and  decay,  and  the 
iribute  which  a  more  lenient  government  would  have  found  no 
difficulty  in   raising,  was  levied  with  ruinous  severity.    They 
.bad  now  placed  themselves  in  contact  with  two  great  powers, 
the  Sikh  cbiertain  Runjeet  Sing,  from  whom  they  were  divided 
by  the  Sutlege,  and  the  East  India  Company,  whose  territory 
touched  their  southern  limit  through   the  whole  of  its  exteut. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hilly  tract,  lies  a  belt  of  low,  rich  land,  be- 
longing to  the  Company  and  its  tributaries,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Turreeana,  and  extending  from  the  Burram|iooter  to'lio- 
bilcund.    The  feKiKty  of  this  region  made  part  of  it  a  desirable 
acquisition  to  the  barren  country  of   Nepal,    and  it  was  for 
some  time  the  subject  of  much  discussion  between  the  English 
and  the  Ghoorkhas.    In  the  declaration  of  war  issued  by  the 
British  Government,  which,  as  usual,  breathes  a  most  edifying 
love  of  peace,  the  Ghoorkhas  are  charged  with  having  conducted 
themselves  with  violence  and  treachery.    However  this  may 
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<  The  detennioed  raolutiott  of  the  miaU  party  which  hdd  tbb 
Bmall  post  for  more  than  a  naontby  against  so  comparathely  lar^  a 
forcei.mujit  surely  wring  admiration  from  every  voice,  especially 
when  the  horrors  of  the  latter  portion  of  this  time  are  considered  : 
th<9  dismal,  spectacle  of  their  slaughtered  comrades,  the  sufierings  of 
their  women  and  children  thus  immured  with  themselves,  and  the 
hopelessness  ot  relief,  which  destroyed  anv  other  motive  for  the  ob- 
stinate defence  they  made,  than  that  resuitmg  from  a  higb  sensed 
duty,  supported  by'unsubdued  courage.  This,  and  a  generous  spirit 
of  courtesy  towards  their  enemy,  certainly  marked  the  character  of 
the  garrison  of  Kalunga,  during  the  period  of  its  siege.  Whatever 
the  nature  of  the  Ghoorkhas  may  have  been  found  in  other  quarters, 
there  was  here  no  cruelty  to  wounded  or  to  prisoners ;  *no  poisoned 
arrows  were  used,  no  wells  or  waters  were  poisoned,  no  rancorous 

3>irit  of  revenge  seemed  to  animate  them;  they  fcught  us  in  ftir  con- 
ict,  like  men ;  and  in  the  intervals  of  actual .  conuMit,  shewed  na  a 
liberal  courtesy  worthy  of  a  more  enlightened  people.  So  iar  from 
insulting  the  bodies  oi  the  dead  and  wounded,  they  permitted  them 
to  lie  untouclied,,  till  carried  away ;  and  none  were  stripped,  as  is  too 
universally  the  case.  The  conndence  they  exhibited  in  tlie  British 
officers  was  certainly  flattering  t  they  solicited  and  obtained  surgical 
aid ;  and  on  one  occasion  this  gave  rise  to  a  singular  and  interesting 
scene.  While  the  batteries  were  playing,  a  man  was  perceived 
on  the  breach,  advancing  and  waving  his  naod.  The  guns  ceased 
firing  for  a  while,  and  the  man  came  into  the  batteries :  he  proved  to 
be  a  Ghoorkha,  whose  lower  jaw  had  been  shattered  by  a  cannon- 
shot,  and  who  came  thus  frankly  to  solicit  assistance  from  his  enemy^ 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  it  was  instantly  afforded.  He  recovered : 
and  when  discharged  from  the  hospital,  signified  his  desire  tovretum 
to  his  corps  to  combat  us  again;  exhibiting  thus,  through  the  whole, 
a  strong  sense  of  the  value  of  generosity  in  warfare,  and  also  of  his 
duty  to  his  countryr— aeparatinff  completely  in  his  own  mind,  private 
and  national  feelings  from  each  other,—4nd  his  frank  confidence  in 
the  individuals  of  our  nation,  from  the  duty  he  owed  his  own,  to  fight 
against  us  collectively.' 

After 4he  evacuation  of  Kalun((a,  oar  army  in  that  quarter 
moved  Co  the  westward.  General  Martindale  having  assumed 
the  command.  The  siege  of  the  fortified  poaition  of  Jytock 
was  its  next  object;  and  while  our  troo|ia  were  in  its  neighbour* 
hooil,  Mr.  Fraser  visited  the  division  to  whioh  bis  brother  was 
attached  as  political  agent.  His  commenta  on  the  obsidioaal 
operalioDs  are  not  adapted  to  convey  a  favorable  impression  of 
the  skill  or  energy  displayed  in  their  manai^ement.  The  block* 
ade  was  protracted  until  the  auoceaaea  of  General  Ocltterloay 
forced  Ummr  Sinif  to  a  capitulation  which  included  the  fortress 
of  Jvtock.  Previously,  however,  to  this  event,  it  was  deter- 
termined  to  detach  an  irregular  force  to  the  northward,  for  the 

Eur|M)8e  of  assisting  the  auxiliary  troops  who  were  engaged  in 
arrassing  the  garrisons  and  detached  parties  of  the  enemy  in 
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the  oentral  tod  remote  parts  of  the  country.  The  oppresgive 
away  of  the  Qboorkhas  had  noarisheU  a  stronrgp  spirit  of  diaaf- 
fectioD  among  the  natiTes,  whioh  bad  been  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  (he  British  to  break  out  in  partial  insurrectional 
The  insurgents,  aided  by  the  forces  of  some  of  the  neighiiottring 
Riyahs,  had  intercepted  the  communications  of  the  enemy,  and 
compelied  the  diSerent  divisions  to  couceutrate,  and  to  occupy 
a  defensiye  position  under  the  command  of  Kirtee  Rana,  a 
Teleran  and  gallant  officer. 

The  corps  which  was  detached  in  aid  of  this  useful  diversion, 
being  placed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William  Fraser,  the  po- 
litical agent,  his  brother  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  of  penetrating  into  recesses  hitherto  unexplored  by 
European  enterprise. 

On  the  0th  of  May  I8I5,  the  force,  comprising  a  motley 
groupe  made  up  of  all  varieties  of  age  and  nation,  commenced 
its  march  through  a  wild  and  mountainous  tract.  At  a  very 
early  stage  of  the  journey,  near  a  miserable  village  called 
Bahun,  Mr.  F. 

*  witnessed  a  very  extraordinary  practice  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  hills  submit  their  young  children.  Several  straw  sheds  are  con** 
structed  on  a  bank,  above  which  a  cold  clear  stream  is  led  to  water 
their  fields,  and  a  small  portion  of  this,  probably  of  three  fingers 
breadth,  is  brought  into  the  shed  br  a  hollow  stick  or  piece  of  Mrk, 
and  falls  firom  this  spout  into  a  small  drain,  which  carries  it  off  about 
twoftet  below.  The  women  bring  their  children  to  these  huts  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  having  IuIIm  them  to  sleep,  and  wrapped  their 
bodies  and  feet  warm  in  a  manket,  they  place  them  on  a  small  bench 
or  tray  horizontally,  in  such  a  way  that  the  water  shall  fall  upon  the 
crown  of  the  headt  just  keeping  the  whole  top  wet  with  its  stream. 
We  saw  two  under  this  operation,  and  several  others  came  in  while 
we  remained,  to  place  their  children  in  a  similar  way.  Males  and 
females  are  equally  used  thusy  and  their  sleep  seemed  sound  and 
unniffled.' 

Oo  their  march  to  Rajgurh,  they  observed  the  marks  of  dili- 
gent coltivatioD :  the  hill-sides  were  shelved  up,  and  the  rivulets 
vrtrich  trickled  down  the  declivities,  were  led  by  artificial  chao- 
Dels  so  as  to  form  an  extensive  system  of  irrigation.  On  one 
4M»ask>tt  they  witneased  a  singular  *  phenomenon  in  the  natural 

*  history  of  inaecia,* — 

*  a  great  number  of  caterpHlarst  which  appeared  to  be  mi^ratiBg 
fVom  one  place  to  snoillev;  aaid^they  were  proceedhig  abng  in  one 
Ibe,  with  their  heads  and  fafls  uai^  one  to  another,  so  that  the 
idiole,  eoariistbg  of  some  bandreds,  assumed  the  appeacance  of  one 
thin  animal,  many  feet  ki^g.  TIw  strength  of  their  adbesioQ  to  each 
other  was  cmmdendile,  so  that  it  was  by  no  means  &m  to  separate 
them.  Their  bodies  were  of  a  grey  colourt  striped  with  black,  and 
they  had  black  heads  and  tails/ 
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.  Much  ^ocl  and  minuie  description  occurs  throughout  the 
Journal,  of  the  differeqt  Tarieties  of  scenery  through  which  Mr. 
Fraser  travelled.  The  most  iropressiTe  view  In  the  earlier 
stk^jcs  of  his  journey,  presented  itself  from  the  tJrructa  moun- 
tain, when  the  whole  mighty. range  of  the  Himala  burst  upon 
the  sight,  clear  and  well  defined «  Xhese  stupendous  summits 
are  described  as  .totally  unlike  th^  usnal  outline  of  such  gigantic 
elevations,  shooting  in  *  the  most  fantastic  and  spiring  Desks  to 

*  a  height  that  astonishes^'  and  almost  inducing  '  the  oelief  of 

*  an  ocular  deception.'.  A  strong  garrisoq  of  Qhoorkhas  were 
ia  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Raeengadh^  where  they  were 

•  blockaded  by  the  native  insurgents,  and  by  the  troops  of  the 
Rajah  of  Cooloo.  It  was  a  considerable  object  with  the  po« 
litical  agent  to  dislodge  this  bod v  of  men  either  by  fair  means  or 
by  force ;  but  the  irst  were  tried  in  vain,  and  the  nature  of  the 
assailing  militia  made  it  suflBciently  evident  that  nothing  was  to 
be  expected  from  making  .experiment  of  the  latter.  .  Among 
the  schemes  of  the  native  officers  for  compelling  surrender,  Mr. 
]E.  was  surprised  to  hear  an  accurate  description  of  the  Roman 
Catapulta :.  an  immei^se  beaoii  jwas  to  be  Ybrced  back  by  strong 
ropes  and  the  strength  of  nearly,  two  hundred  men,  which,  in 
its  recoil,  was  to  pf eject  stones  of  from  seventy  to  two  hundred 
pouolds  weight  This  machme  \?a^  affirmed  to  have  been  suc- 
cessfully used  in  former  instances,  bat  Hs  construction  appears 
not  to  have  been  at  that  time  piroceeded  in.  After  recopnoitr- 
irig 'the  fort,  and  malihtg  arrknrgenienls  with  the  comrtoakiders  of 
the  blockading  force,  Mr.  F.adid  "Ms  b'i*qfhtt:  v^eiit  forward  on 
their  journejjf.  Early  In  ihAr  "progr^  Hhey  hfad  ascertained, 
much  to  their  satistfaction/thfait  KiiHeellhTiutadW^  cdrnpeO^ 
by  severe  privations,  and  by  {be  haras'^Ihg  attacks  6f  the  iffsnr- 
•gent  highlanders,.  to  surrender  on  assurance  of  gQod^reatm^Dt 
and  immediate  safe-conduct  to  the  camp  of  GenerkrOcIit^ilbny. 
The  capitulation  was  violated  in  tile  grossest  manner:  they 
were  instantly  plundered  of  every  thlri^;  nor  wei^e  any  ^teps 
taken  tp  forwanl  them  to  the  British  ^rmy,  until  'ibe  general, 
apjprised  of  the^drcums^  sent 'a  peremptory  order  to  4hat 

efiect.  His  commands  were  obeyed,  arid  Mr.  F.'s 'party  met 
the  Rana  and  his  captive  followers 'on  their  itiarch,  under  die 
guard  of  the  irregular  soldiery  to  whom  thdy  had  sui^rend^ed. 

*  After  breakfast,'  writes  Mr.  Fraser,  *  Kirtee.Rana,  th^  captive 
Ghoorkha  ebSud,  paid  us  a  Visit  at  our  request.  He  was  a  j[ittle  'and 
veiT  old  looking  man ;  his  cast  of  connteoance  was  qujte  Chinese^ 
with  mustachios  consisting  of  only  a  few  Uii^.  hairs ;  bis  no^  was 
sunk  in  the  middle,  and  turned  up  at  the  end ;  he  much  resembled  an 
old  mulatto  woman ;  h^  wore  on  ais  head  a  4irty  cotton  scuU-cap,  and 
his  clothes,  of  white  muslin,  were  in  miserable,  disrepair;  his  n^[uie 
was  strikingly  ungainly;  but  the  expression  of  his  countenance  — 
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^ood-humoured;  and  when  animated  by  conversationi  his  eye  light-' 
«oed  up  with  much  fire,  and  he  bepame  compdunicatiYe  aod  a^  ^ij 
mse.  Ha  as  a  fine,  bcaYe,  Iftbd  spirited  old  soldier;  we  repeiyje^'jiin) 
kindUr.  1 1  »•  •  •  He  sa]»  that  he  is  s^ven^  y^rs  of  age»  and  }iaf  sprved 
the  Nfspal  Bmv^  thirteen  y#ac9  in  (nis  quarter.  Upon  our  asking 
him  sthaftisould  induce  him,^  at  such  an  ^^9  tp  le^ve  his  patlve  lan^, 
bis  ansver  wbb  impressive,  f*  Hy  master  the  ^j^h  sent  nae;  be  '^ay^ 
«f  to  lus  pepple,  to  one,  go  yoi;  to  QurwhaJ ;  io  af^other,  go.  yoii  to 
"'  Cashmire,  or  to  any  distant  p^  My  Lord,  thy  slave  d&ey8>  it  is 
done.  Kb  one  ever  enquires  wtP  the  reason  of  an  qrdec  of  the 
RajahJ'**;* -.Along  wiih  Kirtee  Rana*  and  .^irith  several  'other 
Bhaudars  or  chieb»  came  one  who  wfl^  wi  to  l?p  an  uncle  pf  Unimr 
SSnff,  wboieliame  I  do  not  reooUoct.;  an  uf|pppi^i)f^)y.tall  fipe  figure* 
clothed  in  a  Ions  black  gown,  and  very  warlike  cap,  and  armed  ^ith 
s  cookree  and  diield.  Of  him  also  we  asked  many  questions  con-' 
ceming  the  war,  the  Nepal  empire^  and  their  customs;  and  con- 
cluded by  asking  him,  whether,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  capitu- 
lation, he  would  return  with  Uinmr  Sing  to  Nepal.  He  answered, 
*'  No,  I' can  no  more  visit  my  country ;  I  must  look  for  service  else* 
**  where.  I  can  never  &ce  the  Kajah  again,  for  I  hove  eaten 
**  Ghoorkha  salt.  I  was  in  trust,  and  i  have  not  died  at  mv  post.'' 
^<  Why,"  said  we,  ^  should  you  have  died  uselessly,  where  tpe  cause 
«  you  served  could  not  be  benefitted  by  your  death,  whep  it  was 
*^  qmte  hopdess.'*  **  Ah !'?  r^ied  he,  '^  we  should  nevertheless  never 
*'  have  ^ewerted  our  ^qM;  tph^vie  died  there  had  been  far  better. 
^  We  nearer  can  return  to  pm  couptQ^.''  And  all  the  Soubahdars 
and  chieft  present,  shaking  tlieir  bijeaJfl*  also  said,  ^*  we  never  can 
''return."- •f-Tbe  persops  who  had  the  charge  of  conducting 
Kirtee  iRapa  to  the  Brins^  camp,  had  provided  him  with  noise  of  the 
conyeniences,  and  scarcely  the  necessarieB  that  a  man  of  his  rank, 
and  particijdarly  of  his  advanced  age,  might  most  properly  lay  claim 
to.  'He  had  walked  on  foot,  idthough  fame  and  weary.»..'^»-We 
supplied  him  with  money,  suftcient  to  procure  for  himsetf  apd  his 
men  comforts  and  necessaries  till  thev  should  reach  the  camp ;  aud 
we  provided  fi»r  himself  the  aneans  ox  proper  carriage,  and  fomc  of 
the  attentions  befitting  bis  nude  ai^d  age.  lie  took  Jms  leave,  an^  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey ;  ^^d  j[  hope  be  left  us  pleaded.' 

Mr.  Fraser  (bund  the  fairtilfinders  of  a  character  decidedly 
superior  to  the  inhabitants  ot  the  plains ;  far  more  frsink  »nik 
Fearleas,  and  in  oiiany  instances  marked  by  much  shrewdness  and 
intelligence.  The  integrity  of  the  natiyes  of  the  proyihce  of 
|SiimftVrM''j  ^^  .b%^'y  praiseia ;  and  At  following  instance  is  ^ivcn 
in  uliutration  01  U, 

^  XiOag  After  iM^  tour  .was  jgc^t  S^  pleasiug  instance  of  the  honest 
pMOCtiUu^y.^f  »thi^  -P^op)e  MPf^fi^  ipthe  ^^^ncluct  of  a  Kunawur 
fiWj^Ung  jo^chi^d,  mie  of  4hQ^^m  whom  a  considerable  portion 
labour  mtoroation  was  gathered^  He  was  invftecl  to  make  a  trading 
X9^^e  C^urqev)  mto  Bootan  and  Yarkund,  and  a  sum  of  money, 
'W  cj>nb»der^bJc  in  his  estimation,  was  critru'stetl  .16  him,  to  jprucuta' 
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Christian  world.  On  no  subject  is  it,  in  our  serious  spprebensbsi 
more  necessary  that  accurate  information  should  be  obtained  thai 
on  this  :  on  no  subject  is  It  more  important  that  just  sentiments 
should  prevail.  The  nature  of  intolerance,  and  the  causes  in  whicb 
it  originates,  require  an  explication  which  is  very  far  from  beta* 
matter  of  universal  knowledge,  though  it  is  a  case  of  aoivefsii 
concern.  To  repres<Mit  intolerance  as  arising  from  the  eatablisli- 
ment  by  !i\v  of  a  particular  creed  and  forms  of  worship,  and  ai 
springing  from  the  Inference  of  civil  rulers  with  tlie  religioD  ol 
their  subjects,  is  to  give  a  very  inadequate  view  of  the  case 
Such  establishment  and  such  inference  have  indeed  been  a  moit 
prolific  source  of  persecution.  The  statutes  of  rulers  patronizio; 
and  protecting  secular  churches  bear  witness,  to  an  appaUin; 
^extent,  to  the  atrocities  which  have  been  committed  hy  thost 
possessors  of  power  against  religionists.  It  is  impossible  to  re 
present,  in  accordance  with  the  truth  of  history,  the  establishmeoi 
of  relisrion  as  a  national  profession  under  the  sanction  of  cmJ 
authorities,  and  fenced  by  pains  and  penalties,  otherwise  than  as 
a  cause  of  incalculable  mischiefs  and  miseries.  Such  institutes 
are  among  the  most  powerful  obstructions  to  the  progress  oi 
truth  and  human  good  ;  and  we  have  scarcely  any  convictioo 
stronger  in  our  mind,  than  that  the  resumption  by  the  Christias 
failii  of  its  pristin<>  glory  will  be  preceded  by  their  extinction. 

But  intolerance  might  exist  to  a'  formidable  extent,  and 
might  be  producing  very  serious  grievances  and  calamities,  lo 
a  state  of  society  where  there  was  not  a  national  faith  exhibited 
in  the  credenda  of  tin  endowed  and  corporate  Church,  and 
where  the  civil  authority  had  not  taken  upon  itself  the  care  sikI 
control  of  religious  profession.  Let  there  be  no  establishmeoi 
of  a  particular  form  of  doctrine  by  the  State,  let  there  be  o« 
prescriptive  modes  of  worship  emanating  from  the  civil  magi$^ 
irate,  intolerance  might  still  be  breathing  out  its  aager  aD( 
grasping  its  victims.  There  may  be  religious  persacutioo,  thott§i 
the  sword  of  civil  power  should  not  be  drawn  from  its  scabban 
to  smite  the  persons  of  religious  dissidents*  Intolerance  hai 
employed  other  arms  to  prosecute  its  enormities,  besides  tlie  pe- 
nalties, and  tortures,  and  executions  which  it  has  awarded 
from  secular  tribunals.  The  impartial  inquirer,  on  iuvestigatiol 
the  history  of  the  times  preceding  the  establishment  of  Chrt^ 
tianity  by  Constantino  as  the  religion  of  the  Empire,  wil 
meet  with  sufficient  evidence  to  prove,  that  instead  of  receivio) 
its  birth  from  that  association,  intolerance  had  already  attaiiMi 
a  vigorous  form  :  it  had  sate  down  with  Kcclesiastics  on  thi 
bench,  before  it  sat  down  with  the  Emperor  oa  the  throat 
How  came  it  that  they  were  willing  parties  to  the  ooaoactioii 
It  required  some  signal  change  from  the  meekness  and  gentk^ 
Mess  of  Christ,  so  admirably  exhibited  by  the  primitive  teacbal 
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of  ^he  Chispd,  before  the  ministers  of  the  Church  could  give 
their  bands  to  that  unhallowed  fellowship.     But  as  they  were 
prompt  ill    their  advances  when  the  occasion    presented    itself 
of  forming  a  union  wiih  the  powers    of  the    world,    80  had 
they  been  lon;^  in  a  course  of  preparation  which  fitted  them  for 
the  new  relation.     If  the  spirit  of  the  tuoh  of  Galilee  had  heen^ 
the  spirit  of  (he  successive  ministers  of  Christ,  the  pastors  of 
the   Christian  Churches  in  the  time  of  Constantine  would  never 
have  shown  themselves  so  eager  to  possess  acknowledn^ed  pre- 
eminence in  the  imperial  court,  and  to  covet  an   oflice  ivhicli 
made  them  parties  il^  the  guilt  of  applying  external  violence  to 
aid  their  cause.     Contentions  fur  distinction,  and  struggles  for 
power,  had  long  prevailed  among  the  pai^tors  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries.   The  claims  they  set  up  hud  completely  altered 
their  relation  to  their  flocks ;  they  wero  now  '^  lords  over  the 
**  heritage  of  God,"  and,  tu  guard  their  usurpatiou,  they  found 
it  extremely  useful  to  practise  as  many  of  the  arts   f»f  iotole* 
ranee  as  they  could.     The  Ante-Nicene  associations  exhibit  but 
too  much  of  the  spirit   which  afterwards  led  (he  members  of 
other  synods  and  assemblies  to  the  extreme  of  intolerance.     In* 
tolerance,  which,  in  the  maturity  of  its  strength,  was  to  distin- 
guish itself  in  the  co'nmission  of  so  many  enormities,  took  in* 
deed  the  direct  road  to  dominion  when  it  acquired  the  sword  of 
Coostantine;  but  it  had   bng  existed,  and  had  long  held  on 
its  march,  before  it  was  able  to  boast  of  its  new    and   daz* 
zUng  alliance.     To  fix,  then,  on  that  era,  and  to  assign  to  that 
circumstance  the  rise  of  intolerance,  is,  we  repeat,  to  present  a 
very  inadequate  view  of  the  sulgect :  it  is  to  other  times  .that 
we  must  look  for  the  origin  ol  the  evil  among  professed  Chris- 
tian«. 

Intolerance  originated  in  the  deviation  from  a  principle  re-* 
cognised  in  every  page  of  the  Christian  law,  as  the  only  rule 
or  expedient  by  whicli  it  is  allowable  to  Christians  to  support 
the  interests  to  which  they  have  pledged  themselves, — That  in 
the  cause  of  religion  only  moral  means  are  to  be  employed* 
To  these  all  scriptural  zeal  is  to  be  limited.  These  alone  are 
the  auxiliaries  of  truth ;  and  tlhey  furnish  the  sovereign  axitidota 
to  persecution. 

It  is  a  very  just  remark  of  the  Author  whose  work  we  are 
DOW  reviewing,  that  the  world  has  not  wanted  examples  of  per- 
sons iiilly  sensible  of  their  own  right  to  religious  liberty^  to 
whom  it  has  not  occurred  that  all  other  people  have  as  good  a 
right  to  it  as  themselves.  These  same  worthy  persons  disown 
the  authority  of  the  Popes ;  tiiey  protest  against  the  interference 
of  Princes;' tliey  discard  the  alleged  pretensions  of  legislators 
to  touch  their  religious  responsibility,  which  they  challenge  a« 
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ft  sacred  depc site ;  but  they  do  not  see  the  incongruity  of  pr«- 
ceedings  by  which  they  infringe  oo  the  rights  of  other  mesy 
whose  exemption  from  religious  control  is  m  saored  as  their 
own.    Is  not  religious  control  assumed  orer  others  in  all  those 
eases  in  which  professors  of  religion  and  ministers  of  the  Chrn* 
tian  faith  unite  for  the  furtherance  of  a  design  which  inclodci 
cognizance  of  the  erroneous  opinions  of  men,  and  the  oflfeial 
denouncement  of  them  as  oiFences  ?     Surely,  it  is  no  part  of  { 
th    business  of  Christians,  to  assume  the  office  of  judging  tht{ 
fiiith  of  mankind.    Nothing  can  be  more  incongruous  with  the  | 
obligations  of  persons  who  avow  their  common  responsibilky , 
to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  all,  than  to  put  themselves  forvrmrd  as , 
the  arbiters  of  religious  profession.    In  all  cases  in  which  suck 
an  oflBce  is  assumed,  the  principle  of  persecution  is  adopted. 
It  may  be  fearlessly  asserted,  that  any  interference  with  the  rrii- 
gious  sentiments  of  other  roen^  otherwise  than  by  means  strictly 
moral,  is,  to  the  same  extent,  a  deviation  from  the  true  and  pro- 
per means  of  upholding  the  cause  of  religion  ;  and  such  a  devi- 
ation as  subjects  the  oflTending  party  to  the  charge  of  intole- 
rance.    Such  an  interference  is  as  really  a  violation  of  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  law  of  Christ,  as  the  infliction  of  the  severest 

Enalties  by  civil  rulers.  It  is  intolerance  in  one  of  the  naD; 
'ms  in  which  we  are  doomed  to  view  this  Proteus.  We  can- 
not  consider  religious  interference  as  dangerous  only  in  the  hands 
of  secular  personages  ;  it  is  not  less  mischievous  when  it  is  as- 
sumed by  ecclesiastics:  and  the  latter  have,  equally  with  the 
former,  been  the  willing  and  efficient  instruments  of  persecu- 
tion. 

liiacos  intra  muros  peccatar  et  extra. 

Many  i|berrations  of  this  description  from  **  the  spirit  of  a 
**  sound  mind,"  we  could  easily  enumerate  as  chargeable  on  pro- 
fessors of  religion  who  boast  loudly  of  their  own  KberaKiy,  and 
declaim  with  energy  against  intolerance.  There  are  individoals 
who  would  move  earth  and  heaven  to  remove  the  burden  which 
aggrieves  themselves,  and  who  yet  can  associate  to  legislate 
measures  opposed  to  every  principle  on  which  religious  freedom 
must  be  sustained.  In  1706,  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Coo- 
fereflioe  passed  a  law,  that  '  no  preacher  shall  publish  any  thin^ 
'  but  what  is  given  to  the  Conference,  and  printed  at  our  press; 
'  tlie  Book -Committee  to  determine  what  is  proper  to  be 
'  printed.'  About  twenty  years  afterwards,  another  law  was 
promulgated  by  the  same  body,  to  regulate  the  admission  of 
preachers,  which  enacted, '  that  every  candidate  for  the  ministry 
^  shall  be  examined  as  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
*  John  Wesley ;'  and  should  he,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
appointed  by  this  same  law,  not  be  accurately  and  extensivdy 
instructed  in  this  species  of  theology,  whatever  in  other  respects 
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may  be  hh  qiiaKflcations^  they  are  authbrised  to  prottotiuod  him 
ineli^ble  to  the  office  of  a  raiiiister.  On  tiuob  law8  as  theae,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  comment.  Could  they  take  their 
course  in  a  state  of  society  that  was  unprovided  with  (he 
strongest  counteractions  to  their  dcsii^n  and  tendencies,  they 
would  produce  the  most  serious  mischiefs.  They  are  clearly  at 
Tariance  with  the  simple  and  only  efficient  means  of  supporting 
truth  ;  and  should  not  be  overlooked  in  a  history  of  iiitoleraoee* 
There  are  some  other  associated  Proteiitants  whom  it  behooves  to 
look  well  to  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  their  enactments.  So 
long  as  the  ministers  of  religion  confine  then^selves  to  the 
proper  duties  of  their  office,  and  discharge  them  in  the  spirit 
which  becomes  their  sanctity,  the  charities  which  favour  the 
peaceable  profession  of  religion  will  be  enective.  But  they  are 
not  legislators  in  Christ^s  kingdom. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  distressing  reflections  whidi  the  facta 
recorded  in  a  history  of  intolerance  excite,  that  the  sufferings  of 
the  persecuted  were  often  insufficient  to  produce  the  conviction 
that  moral  means  are  the  only  proper  ones  to  be  used  in  the 
service  of  religion.  When  the  Puritans  were  aggrieved  by  the 
oppressions  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission  Courts, 
under  the  administration  of  Archbishop  Laud,  they  complained 
loudly  and  justly  of  the  severities  exercised  towards  them. 
They  urged  their  conscientious  scruples  against  the  compulsory 
laws  to  which  they  were  held  amenable,  and  asserted  their 
freedom  from  the  control  of  men  in  the  homage  which  they 
owed  to  God.  Unable  to  obtain,  by  other  means,  the  relief 
which  they  sought  from  the  restraints  and  penalties  of  statutes, 
enacted  in  contempt  of  the  rights  which  they  asserted,  many 
of  them  left  their  native  shores  for  distant  laffds,  in  which  they 
hoped  to  find  an  asvlum  from  the  terrors  and  pains  of  religious 
proscriptions.  Sucii  an  asylum,  some  of  the  Puritans  obtained 
in  Connecticut,  and  there  they  enjoyed  the  liberty  wliich  they 
had  been  denied  in  the  country  of  their  birth.  What  they  had 
not  lemrnt  from  their  [lersecutions,  may  be  understood  from  the 
following  laws,  which,  among  others,  formed  the  code  of  New- 
hav«»,  the  aettloroent  of  these  formerly  proscribed  i^^d  perse* 
ctit«d  CbrbliaDa.     We  copy  them  from  Mr.  darkens jpreCaca. 

*  No  one  shall  be  a  frcemaiu  or  give  a  vote,  unless  he  be  con- 
vertedt  and  a  member  in  full  communion  of  one  of  the  Churches 
allowed  in  this  dominion. 

'  No  man  shall  hold  any  ofiBce,  who  is  not  sound  in  the  faith,  and 
fiiltbful  to  this  dominion ;  and  whoever  gives  a  vote  to  such  a  penon, 
shall  pay  a  fine  of  one  pound.  For  a  second  offence  he  shall  oe  dis- 
franchised* 

'  Each  freeman  shall  swear  by  the  blessed  God,  to  bear  true  alle-> 
giaoce  to  this  domimon,  and  that  Jesus  is  the  only  King. 
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«  No  Qaaker  or  dinsenter  from  the  eMablbhed  wonhip  of  this  do' 
minion,  shall  be  allowed  to  give  a  vote  for  the  election  ot  magistrates* 
or  any  officer. 

*  No  food  or  lodging  shall  be  afforded  to  a  Quaker,  Adamite,  or 
other  heretic 

'  If  any  person  turns  Quaker,  he  shall  be  banished,  and  not  su&red 
to  return,  out  upon  pain  of  death. 

*  No  priest  shall  abide  in  the  donfinion.  He  shall  be  banished,  and 
buffer  death  on  his  return.  Priests  may  be  seized  by  any  one  without 
a  warrant? 

Mr.  darkens  work  is  distributed  into  six  chapters,  which 
comprise — 1.  General  and  Introductory  Remarks.  II.  History 
of  Intolerance  among  ancient  Nations.  III.  From  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  Evangelical  Economy  to  the  End  of  the  Sacred 
History.  IV.  From  the  Close  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to 
the  Establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  Religion  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  V.  Reflections  on  tlie  Establishment  of  Christianity 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  and  on  the  obvious  and  necessary  con- 
sequences  of  connecting  secular  rewards  with  the  profension  of 
religious  truths,  or  secular  penalties  with  their  rejection.  VI. 
History  of  Intolerance  from  the  Death  of  Constantine  the  Great 
to  the  complete  Dissolution  of  the  Western  Empire  in  Augustulus. 

Among  the  qualifications  which  Mr.  Clarke  possesses  for  the 
task  which  he  has  undertaken,  we  are  gratified  in  noticing  the 
liberal  and  equitable  spirit  which  his  work  uniformly  exhibits. 
He  presents  himself  to  us  as  an  uprjght  advocate  of  truth, 
without  partiality  and  without  prejudice.  He  is  never  disposed 
to  compromise  the  principle  of  religious  freedom,  which  be 
correctly  understands  and  appreciates,  and  which  he  resolutely 
asserts  and  defends.  The  fulness  and  exactness  of  his  opinions 
on  tills  subject  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  passages. 

<  I  scarcely  need  remind  my  readers  that  the  nature  of  intolerance  is 
not  altered  by  the  accidents  of  time,  place  and  persons— that  whoever 
may  be  the  agents,  or  whoever  the  sufferers,  and  that  whatever  may 
be  the  mode  or  degree  of  torture  or  privation — under  every  latitude, 
and  in  every  name  and  shape,  intolerance  is  still  substantially  the 
same.  To  cut  off  a  man's  hand,  because  he  does  not  worship  God,  or 
because  he  worships  him  in  a  way  of  his  own,  is  as  truly  intolerance, 
as  to  cut  off  his  nead ;  and  to  withhold  from  him  a  benefit,  as  to 
inflict  on  him  a  punishment. 

<  In  this  plea  for  the  liberty  of  all  religions,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  no  religion  is  at  variance  with  common  honesty  and  civil  govern- 
ment. If  such  anomalous  religions  should  any  where  be  found,  let 
their  devotees  be  arraigned  for  the  crimes  they  commit  from  nrin* 
ciples  of  devotion,  with  those  who  commit  the  same  crimes  trom 
motives  of  mere  villany. 

*  It  is  possible  that  a  religion  may  be  at  variance  with  common 
sense  and  with  the  word  of  God,  and  yet  so  far  as  cirQ  sodety  is 
eoncemed,  be  perfectly  harmless.     For  instance,  some  may  beUeve 
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tb«t  the  body  andUood  of  Christ,  are»  in  contradiction  to  their  senieiK^ 
verili/  and  indeed  taken  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supjper,  and  yet 
be  as  temperate^  apright»  and  beneficent  as  their  neighbours  who 
believe  that  the  bread  and  wine  in  that  ordinance  are  merely  symbols 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Again,  some  may  be  pleased  to 
have  other  gods  besides  Jehovahy  the  living  and  true  God,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  first  precept  of  the  decalogue ;  and  some  may  go  a  step 
further,  and  have  pictures  and  images  of  God»  in  defiance  of  the 
second,  and  yet  be  as  ^^d  citia^ns  as  the  roost  rigid  Unitarians,,  or 
the  most  orthodox  Calvinists.  Probably  some  of  my  readers  begin  to 
think  that  this  is  carrying  toleration  too  fiir,  and  that  the  writer  is 
criminally  indifferent  to  the  honour  of  God;  and  ^et»  perhaps,. there 
is  not  one  of  all  these  who  is  not  in  the  daily  habit  of  breatung  the 
third  commandment,  by  taking  the  sacred  name  in  vain. 

*  Is  then  every  ridiculous  vagary  on  which  the  human  mindtniMf 
light,  to  be  tolerated  in  religion  I  Why  not  i  Considered  in  a  politic 
cal  point  of  view,  there  is  not  a  worse— *in  a  religious  point  of  view> 
not  a  more  absurd  vagary  than  intolerance :  and  the  tendency  of  in- 
tolerance, to  give  consistence  and  perpetuity  to  the  fleeting  shades  of 
mental  weakness,  may  be  received  as  a  good  argumenium  tut  hominem^ 
by  those  who  think  it  may  be  employed  to  promote  troth  and  unifor- 
mity. 

*  Is  it  not  the  height  of  folly  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  foibles  and 
follies,  by  means  acUipted  to  increase  their  number,  and  add  to  their 
strength  r 

'  Those  who  love  their  neighbours  as  well  as  themselves,  will  not 
be  offended,  that  this  volume  contends  for  religious  liberty,  unrestricted 
and  absolute^  not  as  the  exclusive  privOege  of  any  particular  party, 
but  as  one  of  the  paramount  and  inalienable  rights  of  man. 

*  The  conclusion  to  which,  it  is  humbly  hoped,  these  pages  -will 
lead  the  inquirer,  is  that  on  no  pretext,  in  any  manner,  or  under  any 
circumstances,  is  it  politic  or  just,  to  use  violence,  penalties,  or  priva- 
tions in  aid  of  religion;  but  that  since  miracles  have  ceased,  religion^ 
properly  so  called,  can  be  advanced  only  by  instruction,  persuasion, 
and  upright  deportment— that  it  is  a  matter  which  rests  between 
man  and  his  Maker,  and  not  between  one  man  and  another— 4hat  diih 
crepancy  of  religious  sentiment  is  no  necessary  hindrance  to  social 
concord,  and,  that  men  of  talents  and  integrity,  ought  not  to  be  ren- 
dered ineligible  to  offices  of  the  state,  by  the  peculiarities  of  their 
church.'    pp.  22—26. 

We  entirely  agree  with  the  Author,  that,  as  Christianity  is^ 
and  ever  mutit  remain,  both  as  to  doctrine  and  worship,  what 
the  New  Testament  represents  it,  a  rigid  adherence  to  its  au» 
thimty  19  roost  necessary  to  the  purity  of  Christian  churches.  To 
lAielir  the  importance  of  resisting  every  deviation  from  the  aim^ 
t>1tcity  of  Christian  institutes,  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  oonsider 
tbe  state  of  Christianity  as  depicted,  very  correctly,  by  Mr. 
€larke. 

*  The  practice  of  modiffdng  and  adorning  the  gospel,  in  order  to 

render  it  the  more  attractive  and  captivating,  became  so  prevalent, 

.  jand  WAS  carried  to  such  a  pernicious  extent  under  the  auspices  of  m-. 
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«  Nb'Qaaker  or  dissenter  from  the  established  wonhip  of  this  do" 
minion,  shall  be  allowed  to  give  a  vote  for  the  election  ot  magiatrates^ 
or  any  officer. 

*  No  food  or  lodging  shall  be  afforded  to  a  Quaker,  Adamite,  or 

other  heretic* 

*  If  any  person  turns  Quaker,  he  shall  be  banbhed,  and  not  suffiered 
to  return,  out  upon  pain  of  death.  > 

<  No  priest  shall  abide  in  the  donSnion.  He  shall  be  banished,  and 
Sufier  death  on  his  return.  Priests  may  be  seized  by  any  one  without 
a  warrant.* 

Mr.  darkens  work  is  distributed  into  six  chapters,  which 
comprise— 7I.  General  and  Introductory  Remarks.  II.  History 
of  Intolerance  among  ancient  Nations.  III.  From  the  Intro- 
duction  of  the  Evangelical  Economy  to  the  End  of  the  Sacred 
History.  IV.  From  the  Close  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apo^ttles  to 
the  Establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  Religion  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  V.  Reflections  on  tlie  Establishment  of  Christianity 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  and  on  the  obvious  and  necessary  con- 
aequences  of  connecting  secular  rewards  with  the  profession  of 
religious  truths,  or  secular  penahies  with  their  rejection.  VI. 
History  of  Intolerance  from  the  Death  of  Constantine  the  Great 
to  the  complete  Dissolution  of  the  Western  Empire  in  Augustulus. 

Among  the  qualifications  which  Mr.  Clarke  possesses  for  the 
task  which  he  has  undertaken,  we  are  gratified  in  noticing  the 
liberal  and  equitable  spirit  which  his  work  uniformly  exhibits. 
He  presents  himself  to  us  as  an  uprjght  advocate  of  truth, 
without  partiality  and  without  prejudice.  He  is  never  disposed 
to  compromise  the  principle  of  religious  freedom,  which  he 
correctly  understands  and  appreciates,  and  which  he  resolutely 
asserts  and  defends.  The  fulness  and  exactness  of  his  opinions 
on  this  subject  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  passages. 

<  I  scarcely  need  remind  my  readers  that  the  nature  of  intolerance  is 
not  altered  by  the  accidents  of  time,  place  and  persons — that  whoever 
may  be  the  agents,  or  whoever  the  sufferers,  and  that  whatever  may 
be  the  mode  or  degree  of  torture  or  privation— under  every  latitude, 
and  in  every  name  and  shape,  intolerance  is  still  substantially  the 
same.  To  cut  off  a  man's  hand,  because  he  does  not  worship  God,  or 
because  he  worships  him  in  a  way  of  his  own,  is  as  truly  intolerance, 
as  to  cut  off  his  nead ;  and  to  withhold  from  him  a  benefit,  as  to 
inflict  on  him  a  punishment. 

<  In  this  plea  for  the  liberty  of  all  religions,  it  is  taken  ior  granted 
that  no  religion  is  at  variance  with  common  honesty  and  civil  govern- 
ment. If  such  anomalous  religions  should  any  where  be  found,  lei 
their  devotees  be  arraigned  for  the  crimes  they  commit  from  prin* 
ciples  of  devotion,  with  those  who  commit  the  same  crimes  firom 
motives  of  mere  villany. 

<  It  is  possible  that  a  religion  may  be  at  variance  with  coaunon 
sense  and  with  the  word  of  God,  and  yet  so  far  as  civil  society  ia 
concerned,  be  perfectly  harmless.     For  instance,  sone  nay  b^v# 
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tb«t  the  body  and  Uood  of  Christ,  are»  in  contradiction  to  their  senieiK^ 
verili/  and  indeed  taken  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper*  and  yet 
be  as  tennperate,  upright*  and  beneficent  as  their  neighbours  who 
believe  that  the  bread  and  wine  in  that  ordinance  are  merely  symbols 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  A^in,  some  may  be  pleased  to 
have  other  gods  besides  Jehovah,  the  living  and  true  God,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  first  precept  of  the  decalogue ;  and  some  may  go  a  slap 
further,  and  have  pictures  and  images  of  God,  in  defiance  of  the 
second,  and  yet  be  as  ^ood  citizens  as  the  roost  rigid  Unitarians^  or 
the  most  orthodox  Calvinists.  Probably  some  of  my  readers  begin  to 
think  that  this  is  carrying  toleration  too  fiir,  and  that  the  writer  is 
criminidly  indifferent  to  the  honour  of  God ;  and  ^ettperhapsy. there 
is  not  one  of  all  these  who  is  not  in  the  daily  habit  of  breaking  the 
third  commandment,  by  taking  the  sacred  name  in  vain. 

'  Is  then  eyery  ridiculous  vagary  on  which  the  human  mind.niMf 
light,  to  be  tolerated  in  religion  I  Why  not  i  Considered  in  a  politi- 
cal point  of  view,  there  is  not  a  worse—'in  a  religious  point  of  view> 
not  a  more  absurd  vagary  than  intolerance :  and  the  tendency  o£  in- 
tolerance, to  give  consistence  and  perpetui^  to  the  fleeting  shades  of 
mental  weakness,  may  be  received  as  a  good  argumenium  tut  hominem^ 
by  those  who  think  it  may  be  employed  to  promote  troth  and  unifor- 
mity. 

*  Is  it  not  the  height  of  folly  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  foibles  and 
follies,  by  means  adbpted  to  increase  their  number,  and  add  to  their 
strength  r 

'  Those  who  love  their  neighbours  as  well  as  themselves,  will  not 
be  offended,  that  this  volume  contends  for  religious  liberty,  unrestricted 
and  absolute,  not  as  the  exclusive  privOege  of  any  particular  party* 
but  as  one  of  the  paramount  and  inalienable  rights  of  man. 

*  The  conclusion  to  which,  it  is  humbly  hoped,  these  pages  -will 
lead  the  inquirer,  is  that  on  no  pretext,  in  any  manner,  or  under  any 
circumstances,  is  It  politic  or  just,  to  use  violence,  penalties,  or  priva* 
tioos  in  aid  of  religion ;  but  that  since  miracles  have  ceased,  religion^ 
properly  so  called,  can  be  advanced  only  by  instruction,  persuasion, 
and  upright  deportment— that  it  is  a  matter  which  rests  between 
man  and  his  MaJcer,  and  not  between  one  man  and  another—- that  diih 
crepancy  of  religious  sentiment  is  no  necessary  hindrance  to  social 
concord,  and,  that  men  of  talents  and  integrity,  ought  not  to  be  ren* 
dored  ineligible  to  offices  of  the  state,  by  the  peculiarities  of  their 
church.'    pp.  22—26. 

We  entirely  agree  with  the  Author,  that,  as  Chrbtianity  ia^ 
and  ever  muHt  remaio,  both  as  to  doctrine  Hnd  worship,  what 
the  New  Testament  represents  it,  a  rigid  adherence  to  its  au> 
thimty  is  most  necessary  to  the  purity  of  Christian  churches.  To 
sliew  the  importanoe  of  resisting  every  deviation  from  the  aim- 
plieity  of  Christian  institutes,  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  ooosider 
the  state  of  Christianity  as  depicted,  very  correctly,  by  Mr. 
Clarke. 

/  The  practice  of  modiffring  and  adorning  the  gospel,  in  order  to 

render  it  the  more  attractive  and  captivating,  became  so  prevalent, 

.  and  was  carried  to  such  a  pernicious  extent  under  the  auspices  of  im-: 
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psrial  tn^  epkoofMl  policy,  that  its  original  dwracler  acMfn  be^iaiiie 
tttittotw 

*  TIm  rvfinemento  of  the  Platonic,  and  ibe  moitificBlimu  of  the 
PyAagorean  philoaophy,  were  intiodnoed  lo  allure  the  devoteei  of 
liioae  ayatema. 

*  The  mvateriea  of  Paganism  were  held  in  high  esteem  and  venera- 
lioB,  and  inough  the  worsh^  instituted  by  Christ,  and  practised  bjf 
his  Apostles,  had  no  feHowsbip  with  solemn  seorets,  not  to  be  divuf- 
mA,  DQt  to  the  initiated,  yet  the  doctors  of  the  Charch  fbnnd  ifexpe- 
Slent  to  render  a  simple  and  positive  institution,  secrei  andmytierhusf 
la  order  that  it  might  hare  the  more  happy  elfect. 

.  •  Itwaaan  ancient  custom  with  some  oriental  nations  to  ofler  their 
detotioi^awith  their  faces  turned  towards  that  part  of  the  hearena 
which  is  first  imdiated  by  the  risine  sun ;  and  notwithstanding  that 
iMs  practice  was  founded  on  a  local  conception  of  the  DiYinlty,  pal- 
psMy  inconsistent  with  etery  idea  of  his  ubiquity  and  omniscience, 
yet aprofbund  and  lastine  deference  was  paid  to  it.  > 

*  The  adoption  of  Levttical  phraseology,  was  not  designed  merely 
ts  a  compliment  to  the  Jews ;  for  it  was  perceived,  that  while  #^Aer, 

JMfinAsf  and  MaHoMf  were  exquisitely  adapted  to  conciHate  the 
pnlndS'  of  a  peo|jl6  to  whom  the;|r  were  so  familiar,  and  by  whom  they 
^were  consiaered  to  be  of  divine  appointment,  they  were  no  less 
jadapted  to  increase  the  opulence  of  toe  Christian  clergy,  and  therd>y 
lo  consoNdate  the  establishment  It  was  not  therefbre  m  vain  dun 
^cacons  became  Levites,  and  bishops  chief  priests. 

*  It  is  not  surprising  that  sinners  of  every  nettle  and  character. 
Mm  with  tftery  diversity  of  My  and  vice,  should  honour  the 
diareb  with  their  company,  when  such  ample  preparations  were 
made  for  fheh  entertainment.  Gross  minds  are  not  so  much  afected 
by  ibe  Med  ashy  the  manner  of  worrtiip.  Greeks  and  Romans,  de-^ 
imitt  or  participating  the  advantages  attached  to  the  profession  of 
ihe  eafiri[>liihed  reK^m,  had  the  privilege  of  worshipping'  Christ  and 
Ae  Christin  martyrs,  with  rites  very  similar,  if  not  precisely  the 
aame,  with  thoae  tney  Ibrmerfy  employed  in  the  wonhip  of  their 
heroes,  gods,  and  goddesses.  Clouds  of  incense,  alters,  mitres, 
tiaras,  crosiers^  histrations,  gold  and  silver  vases,  wax  tapen  and 

cealont,  were  na  longer  the  peculiarities  of  Pagan  temples  and 
^  ^^an  Iteurgies,  but  sweltod  the  pomp,  and  multiplied  Ae  nroselytes^ 
dfthe  Christian  Church.  The  temples  of  the  estabfiriieft  religion, 
within  and  without,  mimicked  the  ahape,  and  rivalled  Ihe  nsagnifi* 
^nce  of  die  splendid  fimea  of  the  unfortunate  gods !  These  e&cee 
were  consecrated  with  decent  rites  chiefly  bornnved  ftom  the  vane- 
sated  usages  of  the  ancient  idolatry. 

•  *  That  netthev  the  abatessaousDor  the  vokqptiiovMnigiHhavaVMiiae 
tt>eomiriai%  numeaaus,  or  rather  numbetless  finis  and  leasts  were  iaf» 
atittttea;  and.  that  equal  partiality  should  be  shewn  to  the  institutes 
of  Judaism  and  Paganism,  some  were  taken  from  the  one,  and  some 
irom  the  other.  It  does  not  appear  that  Augustin  was  in  the  least 
unwilling,  that  the  glorv  of  all  nations  should  come  into  the  Church ; 
yet  that  prelate  ad^nowledges,  thai  the  yoke  imposed  upahmunj/  Chris' 
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Hans  in  hit  daift^  toot  more  intoUrahle  than  thai  under  t^uck  ike  Jem 
jotfneTwj^  ttpooneu* 

*  SooB&t,  who  flouritbed  at  ihe  same  time  as  Auttin»  dedaraa 
that  the  ceremopies  and  cusCohm  of  the  Church  were  so  infinite  in 
oamber,  and  Mrnuriout  in  kind,  that  to  eommit  them  to  paper  would 
be  extremeljrt  edioua,  if  not  absolutely  foipossiUe.  Our  historian 
further  observes,  that  there  were  «»ine  ^ho»  onmiudful  of  tho-^ 
agreement  of  the  apastJes  as  oontained  in  the  fiftoanlh  of  the  Arts, 
made  light  of  fornication  as  an  indifbrent  things  while,  at  the  same 
lime,  they  contended  for  holidays  as  for  life  and  death.'  pp.  9fi9— 
S33. 

With  the  arran^ments  of  Mr.  Clarke's  wotk  we  are  teas 
satisfied  tinn  with  il^  sentiobents.    His  maleriab  are  not  always 
aelected  with  the  nieeat  judgement,  nor  are  they  very  skilfblly 
combined.    The  diflereot  parts  of  the  work  have  scarcely  any 
relation  to  each  other,  except  as  the  facta  follow  one  another  in 
chronological  order ;  the  reflections  too,  though  always  souml 
and  (lertinent,  are  prolix  and  desultory.    In  a  woA  of  stioh 
high  pret^sions,  it  is  also  to  be  remarked  as  a  fietult,  that  the 
Author's  iieferences  scarcely  ever  lead  us  to  original  authorities. 
Some  5^  tlie  transactions  whieh  be  has  satisfied  litmself  with  no* 
ticing  very  briefly,  were  entitled  to  more  attention  from  a  Writer 
who  professes  to  treat  the  au^ect  of  Intolerance  liistoricaUy,  and 
his  researohes  should  have  been  carried  further  than  the  pages  of 
Mosbeim^er  Gibbon.    Mr.  Clarke's  Work,  however,  with  all 
its  imperfections,  is  interesting  and  instructive.  ^His  principles 
are  correct  aod  liberal,  his  remarks  are  frequently  shrewd,  and* 
always  sensible,  and  it  has  evidently  been  bis  design  throughout 
the  portion  of  i%  wbiob  is  already  executed,  to  serve  some  of  the  -^ 
best  interests  of  mankind/lThe  times  through  which  we  may 
have  to  pceaaipany  bim,  when  tkie  remaining  part  or  parts  of  bis 
undertaking  come  before  us,  wili  aflbrd  bim  most  ample  means 
of  illustrating  the  miscliievoua  auft  disastrous  consequence 
which  follow  the  abandonment,  whether  partially  or  totally,  of 
the  principle,  that  no  other  methods  are  allowable  in  the  service 
of  religion,  than  the  moral  means  of  instruction  and  persuasion. 
We  shall  be  ever  prompt  to  give  our  recommendation  to  works 
written  in  support  of  this  Christbn  maxim. 


Vou  XV.  N.  S. 
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Art.  IX.  1.  An  AfitctiomaU  Addreu  to  tlwvie  Disfienters  fircmi  the 
Communioa  orUie  Church  of  Knglapd,  who  aKree  with  her  in 
the  leading  Doctrines  of  Chriftianity.  By  Samuel  Wis,  A.M. 
F.R.  and  A.S.  Vicar  of  St.  Bsirtholoaiew  the  Lesa.  Sto.  pp.  16. 
Price  6d.  or  5s«  per  dozen.    London.  1890. 

5L  The  DissfHier^s  Apology^  in  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wix, 
containing  some  Reasons  why  the  Orthodox  Dissenters  feel 
obliged  in  Conscience,  not  to  comply  with  his  Affectionate  Ad- 
dress,  intended  to  induce  them  to  conform  to  the  Church  of 
England.  By  Samuel  Newton.  ISmo.  pp.  28.  Witham,  and 
Maldon.  1820. 

¥  S  this  the  same  Mr.  Wix  who  told  us  the  other  day,  that  a 
-^  union  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of 
Rome,  was  the  only  eifectuat  security  against  the  Dtsirenferf, 
and  who  denounced  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  as 
the  grand  modern  engine  of  schism,  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
having  introduced  a  more  extensiTe  association  of  Churchmen 
with  Dissenters  ?  Is  this  the  Mr.  Wix  who  laboured^ to  prove, 
to  the  no  small  amusement  of  the  professors  of  the  holy  Roman 
faith,  and  not  a  little  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Protestant  sec- 
taries, that  tbe  Churches  of  Rome  and  Englond  agree  in  all 
fundamental  doctrines,  and  that  tbe  one  is  no  more  Antichrist 
than  the  other  ?  Is  it  the  same  individual  who  now  addresses,  in 
language  of  be^iignant  condescension,  those  same  Dissenters 
whom  he  before  denounced,  entreating  them  with  all  afiection, 
to  dismiss  their  causeless  prejudices  against  that  Church  from 
which,  by  his  own  shewing,  they  have  such  abundant  reason 
(more  indeed  than  they  ever  asserted  or  dreamed  of)  to  dUsent  f 
Has  the  worthy  priust,  disappointed  in  carrying  bis  point  of  a 
'  council  to  be  hoklen*  for  the  accommodation  of  all  differences 
between  Rome  and  Canterbury,  now  found  out  that  a  union 
with  the  Dissenters  presents  the  only  effectual  security  against 
the  Romanists  ?  Or  shall  we  not  rather,  in  charity,  attribute 
his  altered  tone,  his  sweetly  modulated  accents  of  kindness,  and 
his  affectionate  overtures  to  orthodox  dissidents  from  his  Church, 
to  some  advances  towards  wisdom,  or  some  melionttion  of  tem- 
per, or  some  extension  of  Christian  charity  ?    He  does  *  roost 

*  cordially  admit,'  in  this  Address,  tliat  the  Sec*taries  ^  mean 

*  well;*  but  he  puts  it  to  their  conscience  whether  they  can  be 
justified  in  separating  from  a  Church  against  which  they  will 
lind,  *  on  cool  and  dispassionate  examination,'  that  they  can 
urge  ^  no  soli^  objections.' 

That  so  aSectionute  an  Address  might  not  appear  to  be  treated 
with  utter  contempt,  or  to  be  left  unanswered  through  obstinacy 
or  inability  to  shew  cause  against  its  potent  reasonings^  Mr. 
Newton  has  undertaken  the  Dissenter's  Apology. 
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^  I  write  for  myself,'  he  says,  '  though  I  believe  a  great  part  of 
that  dan  of  Dissenters,  with  a  ytew  to  which  I  writOi  agree  with  me 
in  opinion.  We  are  sensible  that  our  neighbours  are  not  disposed  to 
thinlc  well  of  us,  because  of  our  dissent ;  we  feel  like  other  roeq  the 
effects  of  disesteem  and  reproach  ;  we  are  not  disposed  needlessly  to 
expose  ourselves  to  the  accusation  of  being  scniamatics :  we  are 
losing  by  our  dissent,  the  chance  we  might  have  of  the  emoluments 
and  respectability  of  your  Church;  we  are  liable  to  many  extra  ex* 
pences  for  supporting  our  worship;  and  if  we  be;in  these 'Cirewm^ 
stances,  under  the  influence  of  false  principles*  and  actii^  .frmn  a 
schismatical  and  contentious  spirit,  it  must  be  admitted  that  both  our 
folly  and  our  sin  are  great  We  are  committing  transgression,  and  we 
are  receiving  reproach.  But,  indeed.  Sir,  dissent  is  matter  of  con* 
science  with  us,  and  if  I  cannot  persuade  you  that  we  are  right,  I 
bope  to  convince  you  that  we  are  not  wilfully  and  obstinately  wrong.* 

■ 

*  It  is  implied  in  your  first  page  that  toe  need  not  to  dissent  from 
the^  Church  of  England.  Now  if  this  can  be  proved  to  us,  we  will 
willingly  return  toner.  We  disavbW'  heresy  as  strongly  as  you  do. 
We  are  conscious  of  no  evil  designs  against  the  truth  of  the  Gospel, 
the  order  bf  the  state,  or  the  subordination  which  we  verily  believe  we 
owe  to  the  king  and  to  our  civil  governors  in  general.' 

w 

That  Mr.  Newtpn*;}  reply  is  perfectly  cool  and  dispassionate^ 
Mr.  Wix  himself  musit  admit;  and  (lie  reasons  assigned  ftvr 
declining  bis  aifectiouale  invitation  to  Conformity,  he  must  allows 
if  be  bas  a  spark  of  ingenuousness,  to  have  some  weight.  We 
shall  be  impatient  to  receive  from  him  ao  Appendix  and  Post- 
script, in  which  Mr.  Newton's  fair  challenge  shall  be  met  by  an 
honest  attempt  to  refute  the  conscientious  objections  which  lie  in 
the  way  of  a  Dissenter's  compUance  with  his  obliging  proposaL 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Address  and  the  Apology  are  not 
likely  to  fall  into  the  same  bands ;  and  some  persons  may.  be 
uacandid  enough  to  doubt  whether  Mr.  Wix's  tract  is  desired 
for  Dissenters  so  much  as  for  Churchmen.  To  those  who  are 
entirely  ignorant  both  of  the  historical  origin  and  of  the  real 
grounds  of  Nonconformity,  his  representations  may  wear  some 
deforce  of  plausibility;  hut,  had  be  intended  his  Address  to  cir- 
culate among  Dissenters,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  he  would 
have  affected  to  be  ao  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  nature  and 
force  of  their  objections  to  the  Church  of  Ens^land.  Should 
this  brief  notice  of  his  pamphlet  meet  the  eye  of  Mr.  Wix,  we 
would  beg  leave  affectionately  to  reeommend  to  hisconsideralioni 
this  remark  of  Lord  Bacon's :  '  They  be  two  thing$j  Unity  and 
*   Uniformiiy^^ 


\'l 
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Art.  X.  Vke  AjfpBeatiaH  &fVhristianity  k>  the  Cmmerddan^  Oriinar^ 
'   JJIfiirt  of  Ltfe^  in  a  ^ries  of  Discourses.     By  Thomas  Chalmers* 
'   D.  D.  Minister  of  St.  John's  Churchy  Glasgow.    &fO.  pp.  278. 
Price  88.    Glasgow,  1820. 

THIS  Tolune  eonsista  of  eiglit  discourses  on  the  following 
topics  :^ — 1.  On  the  Mercantile  Yirtues  which  may  exist 
^bout  the  InHilenoe  of  Christianity.  2.  On  the  Influence  of 
Cliristiwiity  in  aiding  and  augmenting  the  Mercantile  Virtues. 
8.  The  Pbwer  of  Selfishness  in  promotinj?  the  Honesties  ef 
Mercantile  Intercourse.  4.  The  Guilt  of  Dishonesty  not  to  be 
estimated  by  the  Gain  of  it.  5.  On  the  {^reat  Christian  Law  af 
Reciprocity  between  Man  and  Man.  6.  On  the  Dissipation  of 
Large  Cities.  7.  On  the  Vitiating  Influence  of  the  Higher  tipsA 
the  Lower  Orders  of  Society.     8.  On  the  Lo^e  of  Money. 

In  the  first  seven  discourses,  the  Preacher  takes  a  survey.oC 
the  morality  of  the  actiods  of  mercantile  men  ;  in  the  last  dis- 
fwurse^  he.  touches  on  the  morality  of  the  aflfections  which  give  a 
feTerisb  activity  to  their  pursuits ;  and  it  is  his  aim  to  shew 
that,  while  the  '.  mercantile  virtues'  do  not  neeessarily  inckide  aa 
iota  of  religious  principle,  and  are  of  no  religious  estimation 
whatever,  disjoined  from  a  sense  of  God, — the  spirit  of  the  man 
vrho  is  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  riches,  comes  nothing  short  of 
practical  atheism.  In  short,  the  drift  of  the  volume  il  to  illus- 
trate tins  important  fact,  that  the  general  morality  of  the  worid, 
not  only  ess^tially  comes  short  of  the  requirements  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  is  often  at  utter  (md  irreconcileable  variance  with 
the  law  of  God. 

Dr.  Chalmers  remarks,  that  *  there  is  a  way  of  maintaining 

*  the  utter  depriivity  of  our  nature  m  such  a  style  of  sweephii; 
*'  and  vehement  asseveration,  as  to  render  it  not  merely  obnox- 
'  ious  (repugnant)  to  the  taste,  but  obnoxious  to  the  uB(ter- 

*  standing.*  '  There  was,  even  antecedently  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Gk>spel,  scattered  exhibitions  of  what  was  just,  and 
true,  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report ;  and  there  is  no  denying 
the  very  extended  prevalence  of  a  principle  of  integrity  in  the 
commercial  world  in  the  present  day.  The  right  way  of  assert- 
ing the  depravity  of  man,  is,  therefore,  '  to  fasten  on  the  radical 

*  element  of  depravity,  and  to  shew  how  deeply  it  lies  iucor- 
*'  porated  with  his  moral  constitution/ 

*  It  is  not  by  an  utterance  of  rash  and  sweeping  totality  to  refuse 
him  the  possession  of  what  is  kind  in  sympathy,  or  of  what  is  dignified 
in  principle — ^for  this  were  in  the  face  of  all  observation.  It  is  to 
charge  him  direct  with  his  utter  disloyalty  to  God.  It  is  to  convict 
him  of  treason  against  the  majesty  of  heaven.  It  is  to  press  home 
upon  him  the  impiety  of  not  caring  about  God.  it  is  to  tell  hioi,  that 
the  hourly  and  habitual  language  of  his  heart  is,  I  will  not  have  the 


Beiag  who  made  me  to  nilc  over  me.  It  is  to  go  to  the  man  of 
hoBoiir,  andy  while  we  franUj  award  it  to  him  that  bis  pulse  beats 
hi^  in  the  pride  of  iniegritT— -it  is  to  tell  him,  that  he  who  keeps  it 
io  Ihring  play*  aod  who  sustains  the  loftiness  of  its  ipovemeots,  -  and 
who,  in  one  moment  of  timey  could  arrest  it  for  erer^  is  not  in  all  his 
thoughts.  It  is  to  go  to  the  manof  soft  and  gentle  emotions,  and,  while 
we  gase  in  tenderness  upon  him— it  is  to  rend  to  him,  out  of  hts  own 
diaraoter,  how  the  exquisite  mechanfem  of  feeling  msy  be  In  fhit 
eptration,  while  he  who  framed  it  is  fargotten ;  whOe  he  who*  poured 
into  his  consttlution  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  may  never  fafe 
adverted  to  with  one  sinsle  sentiment  of  veneration,  or  'one  sin^ 
purpose  of  obedience ;  mile  he  who  gave  him  his  gentler  nature, 
who  clothed  him  in  all  its  adornments,  and  in  virtue  of  whose  appoint* 
ment  it  is,  that,  instead  of  an  odious  and  a  revolting  monster,  he  is  the 
much  loved  child  of  sensibility,  may  be  utterly  disowned  by  him.  In 
a  word,  it  is  to  go  round  among  all  that  Humanity  has  to  offer  in  the 
shape  of  fair,  and  amiable»  and  engaging,  and  to  prove  how  deeply 
Humanity  has  revolted  against  that  Being  who  has  done  so  much  to 
beautify  and  to  exalt  her.  It  is  to  prove  that  the  carnal  mind,  under 
idl  iSi  varied  ^complexions  of  harahnass  or  of  delicacy,  is  enmity 
agmost  Gwd.  It  is  to  prove  that,  let  nature  be  as*  rich  as  she  may  in 
moral  aoeocnpKshments,  and  let  the  moss  favoured  of  her  sons  remiaa 
upon  fais  own  person  the  finest  and  the  fullest  assemblage  of  them-— 
alMuld  he,  at  the  moment  of  leaving  this  theatre  of  display,  and  burst- 
ing loose  from  the  ftaaework  of  mortaliiy,  stand  in  the  presenoe  ot 
bis  judgOy  and  have  the  question  put  to  him.  What  hast  thou  done  unto 
mei  this  man  of  constitutional  virtue,  with  all  the  salutations  he  got 
wpon  earthy  and  all  the  reverenoe  that  he  has  left  behind  him,  niay, 
naked  and  defenceless,  before  him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne,  be  leftl 
without  a  plea  and  without  an  argument.*    pp.  20-^'i2. 

'  Ijet  us  not  withhold,*  says  the  Preacher,  *  from  the  cbarac- 

*  ter  of  the  upright  and  honourable  merchant^  the  tribute  of  its 

*  most  rightful  admiration." 

*  It  as  very  neble,  when  the  ainNple  utterance  of  his  word  carries 
aa  aauob  security  along  with  it,  as  if  he  bad  aceompanied  that  iitter- 
anoe  by  the  signatures^  and  the  securities,  and  the  legal'  obligations, 
whifik  are  sequired  of  other  men.  It  might  tempt  one  to  be  proud,  of 
hia  species  when  he  looks  at  the  faitli.that  is  put  in  him  by  a  distant 
oorrcapondent,  whoi  without  one  other  hold  upon  him  than  his  honour, 
consigns  to  him  the  wealth  of  a  whole  flotilla,  and  sleeps'in  tbecoafi* 
denoe  that  it  is  safe.  It  is  indeed  an  animating  thought,  amid  the 
gloom  of  this  world's  depravity,  when  we  behold  the  credit  which  one 
man  puts  in  another,  though  separated  by  oneans  and  by  continents ; 
when  he  fixes  the  anchor  of  a  sure  and  steady  dependence  on  the  va*- 
ported  honesty  of  one  whan  he  never  saw;  when,  with  all  hiofsaia 
for  the  treadieiy  of  the  varied  elements,  through  which  his  property 
has  to  pass,  he  knows,  that  should  it  only  arrive  at  the  door  of  its 
destined  agent,  all  his  fears  and  all  his  suspicions  m^  be  at  an  end. 
We  know  nothing  finer  thao^  such  an  act  of.  homage  from  one  buaaan 
being  to  another«  when  perhaps  the  diaqpeterof  the  globe  is  betweoD 


tbem ;  nor  do  we  Mnk  that  either  the  renown  of  her  victoriet*  or 
tile  wisdom  of  her  oounsels^  to  siffofdiies  the  country  in  which  weihe, 
as  does  the  honourable  dealing  of  bejr  loerchanta ;  that  nH  the  glories 
of  British  policy,  and  British  valour*  are  far  ecH|M(ed  by  the  moral 
^leodour  which  British  faith  has  thrown  over  the  nante  and  the  dm- 
racter  of  our  nation ;  nor  has  she  gathered  so  provd  a  distinctioo 
from  all  the  tributaries  of  her  power,  as  she  has  dooe-  from  the 
awarded  confidence  of  those  men  of  all  tribes,  and  colours,  and  fam- 
guages,  who  look  to  our  agency  for  the  most  tkithtul  of  all  roanase- 
ment|  and  to  our  keeping  for  the  most  unviolable  of  all  cuslod^/ 
pp.  29.31. 

But,  having  passed  this  just  and  eloquent  eulog;y  on  our  na- 
tional character.  Dr.  C.  reverts  to  the  solemn  conaideration, 
that  an  individual  may  stand  on  the  highest  eminence  in  point 
of  mercantile  honour,  aud  yet  not  have  one  duteous  feeling  of 
re?erence  that  points  upward  to  God,  or  one  wi^b  tliat  poiots 
forward  to  eternity. 

*  In  other  words,  he  is  a  man  of  integrity,  and  yet  he  is  a  man  of 
ungodliness.    He  is  a  man  bom  tor  the  confidence  and  the  admira^ 
tioD  of  his  fellows,  and  yet  a  man  whotai  his  Maker  can  charge  with 
utter  defection  from  all  Uie  principles  of  a  spiritual  obedience.    He 
is  a  man  whose  virtues  have  blazoned  his  own  character  in  time,  and 
have  upheld  the  interests  of  society*  and  yet  a  man  who  has  not,  by 
one  movement  of  principle,  brought  himself  nearer  to  tlie  kingdom  of 
heaven*  than  the  most  profligate  of  the  species.    The  condemnatioa, 
that  he  is  an  alien  from  God,  rests  upon  him  in  all  the  weight  of  its 
unmitigated  severity.    The  threat  that  they  who  forget  Cod  shall  be 
turned  into  hell,  will,  on  the  great  day  of  its  fell  and  sweeping  ope- 
ration, involve  him  among  the  wretched  outcasts  of  eternity.    That 
God  from  whom,  while  in  the  world,  he*^  withheld  every  due  offering 
of  gratitude,  and  remembrance,  and  universal  subordination  of  habit 
and  of  desire,  will  show  him  to  his  face,  how,  under  the  delusive  garb 
of  such  Empathies  as  drew  upon  him  the  love  of  his  acooaintanoes* 
and  of  such  mtegrities  as  drew  upon  him  their  respect  ana  their  con* 
fidence,  he  was  in  fact  a  determined  rebel  against  the  authority  of 
heaven ;  that  not  one  commandment  of  the  law,  in  the  true  eateot  of 
its  interpretation,  was  ever  fulfilled  by  him ;  that  the  pervading  prin* 
ciple  of  obedience  to  this  law,  which  is  love  to  Goo,  never  had  its 
ascendency  over  him ;  that  the  beseeching  voice  of  the  Lawgiver, 
so  ofiendea,  and  so  insulted— but  who  nevertheless  devised  in  love  a 
way  of  reconciliation  for  the  guilty,  never  had  the  effect  of  recalling 
him ;  that,  in  flict,  he  neither  had  a  wish  for  the  friendship  of  God, 
nor  cherished  the  hope  of  enjoying  him— 4md  tliat,  therefore,  as  he 
lived  without  hope,  ao  he  lived  without  God  in  the  world ;  finding  all 
his  desire,  and  all  his  suificiencv,  to  be  somewhere  else,  than  in  that 
favour  which  is  better  than  li&;  and  so,  in  addition  to  the  curK  of 
having  continued  not  in  all  the  words  of  tlie  book  of  God's  law  to  do 
them,  entailing  upon  himself  the  mighty  aggravation  of  having  neg» 
lected  aU'the  offers  of  his  gospel. 


*  We  tar,  then,  of  thh  natural  virtue,  what  our  Saviour  said  of  the 
yirtiie  of  roe  PhariseeSi  ifllinyof  whom  were  not  extortioners,  as  other 
men — that,  verily,  it  bath  its  reward.  When  disjoined  from  a  sense 
of  God,  it  is  of  no  religious  estimation  whatever ;  nor  will  it  lead  to 
any  religious  blessing,  either  in  time  or  in  eternity.  It  has,  how- 
ever, its  enjoyments  annexed  to  it,  just  as  a  fine  taste  has  its  enjoy- 
ments annexed  to  it;  and  in  these  is  it  abundantly  rewarded.  It  is 
exempted  from  that  painfulness  'of  inward  feeling  which  nature  has* 
annexed  to  every  act  of  departure  from  honesty.  It  is  sustained  by 
a  conscious  sense  of  rectitude  and  elevation.  It  is  gratified  by  the 
homage  of  societv ;  the  members  of  which  are  ever  ready  to  award 
the  tribute  of  acknowledgment  to  those  virtues  that  support  the 
interests  of  society.'  And,  finally,  it  maybe  said,  that  prosperityt 
with  some  occasional  variations,  is  the  general  accompaniment  of 
that  credit,  which  every  man  of  undeviating  justice  is  sure  to 
draw  around  him.  But  what  reward,  will  you  tell  us,  is  due  to 
him  on  the  great  day  of  the  manifestation  of  God's  righteousness> 
when,  in  fact,  he  has  done  nothing  unto  God?  What  recom- 
pense can  be  awarded  to  him  out  of  those  books  which  are 
then  to  be  opened,  and  in  which  he  stands  recorded  as  a  man  over- 
charged with  the  guilt  of  spiritual  idolatry  ?  How  shall  God  grant 
unto  him  the  reward  of  a  servant,  when  the  service  of  God  was  not 
the  principle  of  his  doings  in  the  world ;  and  when  neither  the  justice 
he  rendered  to  others,  nor  the  seosibilitv  that  he  felt  for  them,  bore 
the  slightest  character  of  an  ofering  to  hia  Maker?'  pp.  32^S5. 

If  the  yirtuea  and  accomplishments  of  nature  are  at  all  to  be 
etlmitted  into  the  controversy  between  God  and  man,  tbey  must 
be  held  only  to  stamp  upon  irreligioo  the  reproach  of  a  still 
deeper  ii^s^ratitude  to  Him  who  cauaeth  us  to  diflfer.  Dr.  ChaU 
iners    urges  this  eunsideratioo  to  convince  those  who  have 

*  a  righteousness  that  is  without  godliness,'  that  they  can  be 
aiiinitted  to  reconciliation  with  God  '  only  on  the  same  footing 

*  %vitb  the  most  worthless  and  profligate  of  their  species.*  There 
are,  he  remarks,  *  two  sets  of  virtues  ;*  those  which  are  popular, 
because  they  have  an  obvious  and  an  immediate  bearing  on  the 
interests  of  society,  and  those  which  enter  into  the  obedience 
of  the  nflectionsy  and  which,  though  highly  approved  of  God, 
are  not  at  all  acceptable  to  the  general  taste  of  men.  The 
latter  dass  of  virtues  are  the  most  visibly  characteristic,  there- 
fore, of  Chrisiianity,  because  they  are  peculiar  to  the  Christian ; 
and  this  '  helps  to  explain'  how  it  is  that,  when  a  man  comes 
under  the  power  of  religion,  the  abandoomeot  of  the  levities  of 
his  past  conduct  is  an  event  wbieh  *  stands  far  more  noticeably 
'  out,"  than  the  abandonn>eat  of  the  iniquities  of  bis  past  con- 
«luct ;  for  in  the  midst  of  bis  impiety,  there  may  have  been 
little  room  for  a  visible  transformation  in  his  •  person  from 
fraudiilenoy  to  integrity.     The  ^  antipathy  which  is  felt  by  a 

*  certain  class  of  religionists^*  against  the  preaching  of  good 
works,  {that  is  to  say,  of  the  sort  of  good  works  to  which  the 
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mereantik  virtues  relate^)  procaeds  not  meraly  from  a  zeal  about 
the  great  article  of  ju^tificatioo  by  faith,  biU  often.  Dr.  C  re- 
BMHrfas,  *  from  a  most  enlightened  foar  lest  thai  should  be  held 

*  to  make  up  the  whole  of  religion,  which  is  in  faet  utterly 
^  detoid  of  the  spirit  of  religion.*  The  aversion  in  question  is 
<  a  well  founded  aversion  to  a  teplc  wMch,  though  religious  in 

*  the  matter  of  it,  may,  from  the  way  rn  which  it  is  proposed, 

*  be  ahogether  secular  in  the  principle  of  it.*  It  is  not  because 
the  social  virtues  do  not  form  as  essential  a  part  of  Christian 
holiness  as  the  iiiterHal  virtues,  but  that  they  do  uot  constitute 
its  specific  ami  distinguishing  marks. 

^  They  ma^  also  be  recogniatd  as.  ftatures  in  the  eharacter  of 
men,  who  ntlerlv  repudiate  tlw  whole  lAyle  and  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament;  and  hence  a  vevy  prevalent  impreasiao  ib  society,  that 
the  fiuth  of  the  gospel  doca  not  bear  so  powerfidly  and  so  directly  on 
the  fdativa  virtues  of  human  coaioet.  A  few  instancea  of  hypocrisy 
among  the  aiore  seriaus  profesaova  of  our  faith,  aetve  to  rives  the 
ianpresaion,  and  to  give  It  perpetui^  in  the  workL  Ode  aingle  ex- 
ample, indeed^  of  saoctiasomous  dapfieity,  wiH|uffice,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  many,  ta  cover  Che  wMe  of  vital  and  orthodos  Christianity 
with  disgrace.  The  report  off  it  will  be  boene  in  triumph  ansongst 
the  companies  of  the  irtefigiooa.  Themaa  who  poya  aa  homage  to 
aahbatha  or  to  sacraments,  wiU  be  contraated  m  the  opaa,  nberal, 
and  manly  style,  of  hia  tranmctiona,  whh  the  low  cuontag  of  tins 
drivelling  methodistical  pretender ;  and  the  loud  laugh  of  a  multitude 
of  scorners,  will  give  a  force  and  a  swell  to  this  public  outcry  against 
the  whole  character  of  the  saiDtbood. 

*  Now,  this  delnsion  on  the  part  of  the  unbelieving  world  ia  veiy 
natural,  and  ought  not  to  excite  our  astonishment.  We  are  #ot  sur- 
prised, from  the  reasons  already  adverted  to,  that  the  truth,  and  the 
ittstice,  and  the  humanity,  and  the  moral*  lovdiness,  which  do  in  fact 
bdong  to  every  new  creatture  in  Jesaa  Christ  onr  Lord,  shonld  miss 
their  observation;  or,  at  least,  ftii  to  be  recognised  among  the  other 
more  obvious  characteristics  into  which  believers  have  been  translated 
by  the  faith  of  the  gospd.  But,-  on  this  very  subject,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  delusion  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  of  the  faith.  They 
need  to  be  reminded  of  the  solemn  and  indispea^ble  relisiousness  of 
the  second  class  of  virtues.  They  need  to  be  told,  that  though 
these  virtues  do  possess  the  one  ingredient  of  being  approved  by  men, 
and  may,  on  this  single  account,  be  found  to  reside  m  the  characters 
of  those  who  live  without  God — ^yct,  that  they  also  possess  the  other 
ingredient  of  being  acceptable  unto  God ;  and,  on  this  latter  ac- 
count, should  be  made  the  subjects  of  tSieir  most  strenuous  cultiva- 
tion. They  must  not  lose  si^ht  of  thie  one  ingredient*  in  the  other ; 
or  attgumtiKe,  as  so  mawf  fnuiicaa  and  insigni&aDt  mesvlities,  thoae 
virtues  whiah  enter  aa  compcment  parts  into  the  sersioe  of  Chriat ; 
so  that  he  who  in  these  thiags  serveih  Chriat,  im  both  acoeptable  to 
God,  and  approved  by  men.  They  must  not  ewend  ail  their  warmth 
on  the  high  and  peculiar-doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  while  they 
offer  a  cold  and  reluctant  admission  to  the  practical  duties  of  the  New 
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Ttttament.  The  Apostle  has  bound  the  one  to  the  other  by  a  tie  of 
iminediate  coooezioD.  Wherefore,  lie  not  one  to  another,  as  ye 
have  put  off  the  old  man  and  his  deedi:,  and  put  on  the  new  man, 
which  18  formed  after  the  image  of  God,  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness.  Here  the  very  obvious  and  popular  accomplishment  of 
truth  18  grafted  on  the  very  peculiar  doctrine  of  regeneration  :  and 
you  altogether  mistake  the  kind  of  transforming  in^uencc  which  the 
faith  of  the  gospel  brings  jalong  with  k,  if  you  think  that  uprightnesa 
of  character  does  not  emerge  at  the  same  time  with  godliness  of 
character ;  or,  that  the  virtues  of  society  do  not  form  upon  the 
believer  into  as  rich  and  varied  an  assemblage,  as  do  the  virtues  of 
the  sanctuary ;  or  that,  while  he  puts  on  those  graces  which  are 
sii^lv  acceptable  to  God,  he  falls,  behind  in  any  of  those  graces 
which  are  bath  acceptable  to  God,  and  approved  of  men.' 
1^.  57—60. 

This  analysis  of  the  first  two  sermons  must  suffice  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  scope  and  object  of  the  present  volume.  With 
regard  to  the  qualities  of  the  composition,  we  do  not  feel  it 
necessary  to  restate  the  opinion  wbioh  we  expressed  very  much 
at  length  in  our  review  of  the  Author's  Sermons*,  on  every 
point  coDBeeted  with  his  abilities  as  a  Preacher..  The  same 
purity  of  intention,  the  same  aflSuence  of  language,  the  same 
unoompromimng  integrity,  the  same  peculiar  argumentative 
▼ebemenee,  which  were  so  conspicuous  in  the  former  volume, 
will  be  recognised  in  the  extracts  we  have  giTen  from  the  one 
before  us.  Tlie  design  of  the  Preacher  throughout  that  course 
of  sermons,  seemed  to  be,  we  remarked,  in  unison  with  that 
part  of  the  office  of  the  Divine  Teacher,  which  relates  to  His 
*'  convincing  the  world  of  sin.'*  And  such  is  the  purpose  of 
the  train  of  argument  in  these  discourses.  Tliey  are  addressed 
specifieaily  to  the  ungodly,  the  men  of  this  world ;  to  whom 
they  at  once  present  a  vindication  of  the  practical  tendency  of 
Christianity,  and  an  assertion  of  its  Divine  claims.  .  There  is 
sometfaing  in  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  which  reminds  us 
of  tile  oflioe  and  character  of  the  Fore-runner  of  our  Liord, 
celling  irpon  the  self*rigfateous  Pharisee,  as  well  as  the  open 
extortioner  and  libertine,  in  the  stern  tone  of  indignant  rebuke, 
to  rqient,  for  the  Saviour  was  at  hand.  He  is  for  rousing  the 
lethargic  consciences  of  the  deluded  multitude  of  good  sort  of 
sinners,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  phrase,  and  for  chasing  theui 
out  of  alt  their  refuges  of  lies,  till  they  are  made  t^  feel  that  the 
Gospel  heartily  embraced,  alone  can  save  them.  He  is  for 
layinff  the  feondation  of  troe  piety,  where  it  must  be  laid^  in  a 
UKinNiglr  personal  cowvietiiHi  of  the  essential  depravity  .end 
goikioese  of  onr  nature.    At  the  same  time,  the  Saviour,  though 
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Hiii  the  immediate  burthen  of  his  message,  is  constimtly  pointed 
to  as  «  at  hand." 

That  such  preaching  as  this  is  peculiarly  called  for  in  the 
present  day,  as  much  oo  as  vrhen  the  old  Reformers  '  testified* 
against  the  licentiousness  of  their  times,  ivill  hardly  be  denied. 
We  do  not  say  that  it  claims  to  be  generally  adopted ;  far  from 
it.  But  we  should  wish  that  this  kind  of  preaching,  so  explicit, 
so  uncompromising,  so  fervent,  and  yet  so  argumentative,  should 
be  heard  in  our  large  cities  and  towns,  where  there  is  no  dearth 
of  the  systematic  knowledge  of  orthodox  doctrines ;  not  that 
it  should  in  any  case  take  the  place  of  the  exposition  of  the 
Whole  range  of  Christian  doctrine,  but  that  it  should  blend  itself 
with  other  modes  of  popular  instruction,  as  one  mode  in  which, 
most  certainly,  the  mass  of  the  people  ought  to  be  addressed. 
On  this  account,  we  are  glad  that  the  parochial  ministrations  of 
Dr.  Chalmers  are  thus  by  means  of  the  press  indefinitely  ex- 
tended and  perpetuated. 

If»  in  these  sermons,  any  thing  in  point  of  doctrine  is  felt  to  be 
wanting,  nothing  is  concealed.  Whenever  the  Preacher  has 
occasion  to  advert  to  the  grand  peculiarities  of  the  Christian 
system,  he  does  it  in  language  the  most  explicit.  His  principles 
are  thoroughly  scriptural.  He  wastes  no  time  in  going  over 
the  imaginary  deductions  of  natural  theology,  but  refers  at  oooe 
to  the  law  of  Revelation.  He  does  not  tamper  with  men's 
eternal  interests,  by  talking  to  them  of  the  rea$on€Lblene$9  of 
obedience,  and  by  appealing  to  what  is  termed  the  prudential 
motive  for  the  practice  of  virtue ;  but  insists  on  the  eternal  claims 
of  Ood  to  the  service  of  the  creature,  and  on  the  total  change  of 
heart  which  is  connected  with  a  reception  of  the  Gospel.  In 
these  respects,  these  discourses  will  be  found  to  difler  essentially, 
we  were  going  to  say  infinitely,  from  the  practical  essays  upon 
piety  and  virtue  which  are  sometimes  substituted  for  Christian 
.  preaching. 

The  class  of  hearers  whom  the  Preacher  is  addressing,  are 
supposed  not  to  be  susceptible  of  those  appeals,  drawn  from  the 
peculiarity  of  their  relation  to  Ood..  their  character  as  sanctified, 
and  their  participation  in  spiritual  blessings,  by  which  the 
Apostles  enforced  their  practical  exhortations  on  the  first 
Christians.  Motives  such  as  these,  the  only  efficient  ones, 
indeed,  that  can  really  be  brought  to  act  on  l^lie  heart,  are  un- 
intelligible to  any  but  the  real  Christian.  Yet  it  must  never  be 
forgotten,  that  they  are  the  basis  of  the  morality  of  the  Gospel. 
In  reading  the  eighth  sermon,  on  the  love  of  money,  it  appeaiped 
to  us,  that  Dr.  Chalmers  would,  notwitfaatanding,  have  done 
weU,  instead  of  fixing  bis  whole  attention  on  the  extreme  case 
of  an  engrossing  idolatry,  to  take  into  his  view  the  numerous 
instances  in  which  this  most  plausible  and  reputable  of  vices  is 
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found  in  slfianoe  with  retl  thoqgli  imperfect  ptety»  and  to  have 
pointed  out  the  baleful  tendencies  of  the  insimous  passion  in  its 
more  incipient  stages.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  we  think,  for 
a  very  large  class  of  money-worshippers  to  shift  ofi,  on  the 
ground  of  inapplicableness,  the  whole  of  his  eloquent  appeal. 

We  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  no  honour  is  done 
to  Christianity,  by  confining  the  application  of  its  principles  to 
vague  generalities. 

'  It  is  not  Tulg^zing  Christianity  to  bring  it  down  to  the  very 
humblest  occupations  of  human  life.  It  is,  in  fact,  diffnifying  human 
life,  by  bringing  it  up  to  the  level  of  Christianity.  It  may  look  to 
some  a  degradation  of  the  pulpit,  when  the  household  servant  is  told 
to  make  her  firm  stand  against  the  temptation  of  open  doors,  and 
secret  opportunities ;  or  when  the  confidential  agent  is  told  to  resist 
the  slightest  inclination  to  any  unseen  freedom  with  the  property  of 
his  employers,  or  to  any  undiscoverable  excess  in  the  charges  of  his 
mansffement.  This  is  not  robbing  religion  of  its  sacredness,  but 
spreading  its  sacredness  over  the  face  of  society.  It  is  evangelizing 
human  life,  by  impregnating  it^  minutest  transactions  with  the  spirit 
of  the  gospeL*  p.  IS5. 

But  then  it  must  be  the  spirit  of  the  Qospel.  While  the  place 
for  the  practice  of  duty  is  *  the  familiar  and  week-day  scene,' 
the  principle  must  be  drawn  from  *  the  sublimest  heights  of  the- 
'  sanctuary  of  Ood.'  This  is  where,  in  the  attempt  to  be  prao« 
tical,  most  Christian  teachers  fail.  Whereas  it  is  highly 
observable^  that  some  of  the  sublimest  and  most  explicit  re- 
ferences to  the  doctrines  of  religion  in  the  whole  compass  of  the 
Apostolic  writings,  are  those  which  occur  incidentally  in  the 
midst  of  practical  exhortations.*  Religion,  from  first  to  last,  is 
practioe — is  obedience ;  a  word  which  comprehends  at  once  both 
faith  and  morality ;  and  this  obedience  can  originate  but  in  one 
efficient  principle,  that  of  the  renewing  energies  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  The  duties  of  religion,  apart  from  its  doctrines,  are 
overwbelmiog :  and  this  must  be  felt  by  cTcry  one  to  whose 
consdenoe  they  are  brought  home  in  all  theur  extent.  If  Dr. 
Chalmers  does  not  very  prominently  exhibit  the  promises  with 
which  the  Christian  is  furnished,  it  is  because  be  i8*aware  tha^, 
as  the  renunciation  of  self-righteousness  must  precede  a  cordial 
acquiescence  in  the  great  doctrine  of  justification,  so,  a  coO'* 
scioosnesB  of  moral  impotence  will  alone  prompt  that  prayer 
whidi  lays  hold  of  Omnipotence.  But  his  immediate  business 
is  with  men  who  deride,  or,  at  least,  undervalue,  these  doc- 
trines; and  these  discourses  seem  almost  to  dare  them  to  do 
without  them,  in  the  spirit  of  the  apostolic  challenge :  '*  Who 
^  is  be  that  overcometh  the  world,  but  he  that  believeth  that 
«<  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  ?*' 

«  SeeFhn.  iL£,13;  Elph.iy.  SO;  t.27:  1  Pet.  ii.9,lN;iii.  IS. 
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^p*  Gentlemen  and  Publishers  who  have  toarks  in  the  pressp  toUl  oM^ 
theJJonductors  of  the  Eclkctic  Review,  bu  sending  informaikm 
(post  paid  J  of  the  subjedt  extent,  and  probaMe  price  ^such  tiforb  | 
tohich  they  may  depend  upon  being  eommunicateato  the  puUiCf  ifcan" 
sistent  xmth  its  plan. 


Shortly  will  be  publiitheU,  The  Poeti- 
cal Works  of  the  la'e  Or.  Thuoiat 
Brown,  Proressor  of  Moral  Piiiloiophy 
ID  the  University  of  Edinbi\rgh. 

Speedily  will  be  publisbcJ,  in  3  vols. 
Svo.  A  History  of  the  Britiih  Empire, 
from  ihB  accesyiwn  of  Charles  I.  to  the 
restoration.  With  an  introductiou,  tra- 
cing the  progress  of  socit-.iy  and  of  the 
copstitatioD,  fr^in  t^e  feudal  times  to 
thecpetiiog  of  the  history;  and  inclu-  . 
ding  a  particular  examination  of  Mr. 
Hume's  statements  relative  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  English  Government.  By 
George  Brodie,  Esq.     Advocate. 

Mr.  Robertson  of  Surry  House  Aca- 
demy, Keuuingion,  will  in  a  few  days 
re-publish  his  Geographical  Exeid.'-e 
Book,  which  is  not  only  «nlarge<l  and 
improved,  but  printed  ftn  a  fine  writing 
paper,  so  as  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
writing,  as  wril  as  Geographical  Exercise 
Book. 

In  the  press,  Observations  shewing 
the  National  and  Domestic  Kvils  result* 
ing  from 'too  low  wages;  with  hiiUs  re- 
specting the  means  likely  to  render  (be 
working  classes  better  satisfied,  more 
loyal,  contented  and  happy*  to  which  is 
anntii'd  a  copy  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment upon  this  subject  passed  July  24th, 
1S90,  and  the  speeehes  of  the  members 
of  the  Bouse  of  Commons  thereon. 

Mr.  Robinson,  whose  local. knowledge 
of  the  country  and  of  the  trai^aciions, 
ren<)erea  him  pecoltarly  competent  to 
the  task,  has  written  thfe  History  of  the 
late  Revo|ut|/9a  in  Meaioo,  including  « 
Kartiative  of  the  Expedition  of  General 
Xarier  Mina,  with  some  observations  on 
the  praotibility  of  opening  a  oommerce 
between  the  Pacific  and  At^antio  Oceans, 
and  on  the  future  importance  of  such 
commerce  to  the  civilized  wnrld.  This 
interesting  yrork  will  be  pabKsheed  in 
Xl^  Qoune  of  a  few  week«, 

Mr.  Nichols  is  pre pariog  for  publica- 
tion, Queen  Elizabeth's  EntertainmenL 
by  the  Goa«tess  of  Derl^y;  at  Harefield 
Place  in  1602,  with  an  introdnction  and 
m^ti^. .  4J8Q,  9  oi^  (M«it]pa  <tf  the  mait 


interesting  Portions  of  tbe  ElizabeUuus 
Progi  esses. 

The  Hon.  R.  K.  Craven  is  prsatin^  m 
a  quarto  volume,  a  Tour  through  the 
Southern  Provinces  of  Naples,  io  1818, 
illustrated  by  engravings. 

Mr.  John  Wilks,  jun.  is  prrparing,  s 
Christian  Biographical  JMcticMry;  coo- 
taining  an  account  of  the  lives  and  wri«  ^ 
tings  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  chris- 
tians in  every  nation. 

Mr4  Wm.  Davis,  author  of  the  Olio 
of  Literary  Anecdotes,  has  in  the  press, 
a  Joiimey  round  the  Library  of  a  Biblio- 
mnniac. 

Kennilwortb,  a  romance,  by  the 
Author  of  Wavcirley,  is  preparing  for 

publication- 

Dr.  ^aris  will  soon  public  a  Tabular 
View  of  Medicinal  Combination,  illus- 
trating  its  objects  and  elfoets^  oa  one  ' 
large  iibeet  coloured.  . 

J.  S.  Stanhope,  Efq.  has  in  the  jpreas, 
Olympia,  or  Topography  illustrative  of 
the  aotual  SCaU  of  Olympia  a«d  tbe 
City  of  BliSf  in  folio,  wifhplsnaof  Olyn* 
pia  and  Elis> 

John  Clare,  the  Northamptonshire 
Peasant,  has  aaolher  volume  of  poems 
neaciy  rea4y  to  fippeiir. 

Mr.  Kerrigan,  of  the  Royal  Navy» 
has  in  the  press,  (tke  Ycuog  Navigator's 
Guide  to  the  Siderial  and  Planetary 
Parts  of  Nantical  Astronoafty^ 

Lord  Byron  has  a  trvgedjr  nearly 
ready  for  publication,  entitled  the  D(^ 
of  Venice. 

Dr.  Cndwoith*!  uapablishBd  MSS. 
in  the  British  Muieum*  MO  rs?iewtBg  kjf 
tbe  archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  iu  order  to 
a  complete  collection  of  his  works,  with 

The  Rev.  C.  fiens^D  if  piyB^KiOB  foe 
publication.  Twenty  Disconrses  preich- 
ed  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  in 
1820-^bsiBg  the  first  ooussa  of  sesaNOS 
deli^vered  ^f,  thf  Ic^^ra  fQuqded  btf  t^ 
Rev.  John  Hulse. 

In  a  few  days  wi)l  be  pohlishedf  in  1 
vol.  4to.^  Th«  GaMral  Hiitoiy  of  the 
Housa  of  Ooelph  or  Rofal  Fa«Hly  df 
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Eiiglaml.  from  thp  6rtt  record  of  th« 
norhe  to  the  tccessioD  of   Qeorire  the 
fir&i    to   thp  throne  of  Great    Britain. 
PrinttD.i;  under  the   imroediate    patro- 
nage of  his  Majesty* 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  pub* 
Itshed  in  8vo.  Volume  first,  uf  the  Prin- 
clpUi  of  Mcdinoe,  ivritten  entirely  on 
the  plan  of  the  Racooian  Philosophy,  to 
prove  that  the  only  rational  method  of 
curing  diiease  io,  to  ioiJure  by  medicine 
an  opposite  or  counteracting  aciioo, 
suflicieatly  powerful  to  expel  the  disorder. 
By  R.  D.  Uamiltoo,  JMadical  Prac- 
tioner. 

In  a  few  day*  will  be  published,  Tbe 
KIcmcnts  of  Oral  Language  ;  or  a  dis- 
sertation oa  the  art  of  speech,  with 
respect  to  iu  elementary  soim^,  and  to 
the  combination  of  those  sounds  in  the 
correol  and  rapidity  of  dtaceorse:  ia* 
eluding  alto  a  uoiienal  alphabat,  in- 
tended to  express  with  piecisimi  all  the 
•riiculate  MMnda  uttered  by  the  human 
voioe,  in  coDoesioo  isiib  their  variooa 
modificatiou$,  beisg  the  result  of  ao 
attempt  to  facilitate  the  acquisitioo  of 
foreigu  languages,  aod  tiylumish  a  mode 
Qf  correctly  expresMOg  our  ovn.  By 
John  Fieeoiao,  author.tof  the  Improved 
Method  of  teaching  Adult  Persona  to 
read. 

In  the  press,  a  Memoir. of  the  Opera* 
tioDf  of  the  Britttb  Army  in  India,  dur- 
ing the  Mabratta  War  of  ISll,  1818, 
and  1819;  illustrated  oy  maps  and  to- 
fiofraphical  plaos*  By  Lieut.  CqIo^ 
flacker;  Coropauiou  oftiie«oithoBO* 
rabla  Order  uf  the  Bath,  and  Quaftcr 
Master  Qeoatal  of  the  Araiy  of  Fort  Si* 
George.  In  1  vqI.  4to.  And  a 
vol.  oi  mapa  and  plana. 
Thu  Author's  military  ajipeialmenta 
having  aifoaded  bim  a  ready  aeoosa  to 
the  original  doeamonta,  they  fotm  a  veiry 
▼aluaMe  apipendis  to  the  vork ;  while 
the  important  station  be  occupied  in  the 
active  operatiooa  of  the  war,  seouaea  to 
the  memoir  itaetf  «very  thing  that  ia 
to  bcexpertfid  frm  inleyifaace  «nd  on* 
teoudty. 

The  plaas  have  been  most  oaaaCiilly 
draiio  under  CoL  Slacker's  own  eye.  the 
aapa  are  firen  aotoal  aorveyf  lUMkar  bio 
i««ediate  direaioa,  and  odll  ha  cm«ii^ 
red  midat  the  ioperiofciodanoo  of  Mr. 
Anowamilk* 

Tho  Rev.  Mm  Bufboa  Author,  of  Ho- 
ro  Britannicm  in  two  volemoa,  ia  M'ran* 
gi^  aMtarioh  fer  a  cupplonaolal  vo- 

fffckh  wMt  COi^U  O  tHIOiJtlJWH  of 


the  Welsh  Historical  Triodt«  wiUi  two 
essays  prefeuted  to  the  Cambrian  Socie* 
lyf  &c. 

Col.  de  BoR8et*s  new  work,  embrac- 
ing the  history  of  the  Parg(uootes,vfrom 
the  earliest  period  of  the  present  day,  is 
now  comp)'  ted.  This  work,  in  addition 
to  the  substatice  of  a  former  one,  entitled 
*'  Proceedings  in  Pafjca,"  Jcc.  comprises 
a  moredetaiicti  account  of  the  Septinso* 
lar  Statfts,  and  of  Parga,  of  the  cession 
of  the  latter  place  to  All  Pdsha,  and  of 
the  British  Lord  High  CommUsioner's 
share  in  that  transaction.  It  aUo  con« 
tains  anAnswer  to  the  article  in  the  42th 
pnmber  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  aa 
examination  of  Sir  Thomas  Mattfand^f 
^tpateh  to  Bail  Bathnrst,  on  the  same 
sobjvot.  To  t)be  ifb/nke  is  svrty'olned  a  CbI  I 
and  accurate  report  of  the  Author** 
trial  against  Sir  Thonses  Meitland  in  the 
court  of  King's  Bench,  in  which  the  lat* 
tor  was  convict cdof  '*  unlawfully,  wrong- 
fully, and  maliciously"  issuing  a  gene- 
ral order  affecting  him.  The  work  forms 
1  vol.  8vo.  and  ia  illustrated  by  maps. 

The  Rev.  W.  Thorn,  of  Penrith,  has 
in  the  press,  a  new  and  improved  edition 
of  his  Lectures  on  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath. N.B.  The  profits  of  these  Lectures 
will  be  dovoted  to  aid  the  erection  of  a 
place  of  worship  in  the  town  of  Penrith* 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fry,  Author  of  Lectures 
on  the  Romans,  Ice.  is  preparing  for  the 
press,  a  work  to  be  entitled.  The  second 
Advent  or  Qlorioos  Epiphany  of  Our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  being  ao 
attempt  to  elucidate,  in  chronological, 
order,  all  the  prophecies  both  of  the  old 
and  new  Testament,  which  relate  to  thia 
most  import aat  subject,  and  to  the 
eveuts  immediately  connected  with  it^ 
the  judgment  of  apostate  nations,  the 
restoration  of  Israel,  end  the  final  es- 
tablishment of  the  promised  kingdom  of 
Mcsstab,   &C  &c. 

fn  the  press.  |be  Pbiloaophy  of  Paint<« 
ing.    By  Wolstenholme  Parr. 

Mr.  Buck's  k»g  expected  work  on  the 
Beauties,  Harmonics,  aud  Sublimities 
of  Galore,  will  be  pubttahed  in  Febraary, 

A  new  edition  of  the  PracUce  of  the 
Customs,  with  consderable  additions, 
including  the  new  consolidated  duties, 
by  Mr.  Smyth,  one  of  the  surveyors- 
general  ^  H.  M.  Customs,  wiU  bc  pub- 
lishhed  in   the  course  of  the  present 

month. 

Preparing  for  the  press.  Happiness,  a 
Tale  for  the  giuve  and  the  gay. 

In  tbe  press  a  third  edition  of  Brown's 
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JieuM^rs  of  Henrey,  with  cotiiiderable 
improTements  s  also,  a  second  volame 
of  a  collecttoD  of  Religious  Letters,  by 
(be  sa;ne  Author. 

L.  Towne  has  in  the  press,  The  Far- 
mer's and  Grazier's  Guide,  containing  a 
collection  of  yaluoble  recipes  for  the 
most  common  and  fatal  disorders  to  which 
horses,  homed  cattle,  and  sheep  are  sub-* 
ject. 

Id  the  press,  Principles  of  Poreoaic 
Medicine  explained,  illustrated,  and  ap- 
plied to  British  Practice.  By  I.  O. 
Smith.  M.D. 

JDr.  Brewster  has  nearly  ready  for  pub- 
licatioo  a   new  edition   of   Ferguson's 


Astronomy.  In  accommodating  it  to 
the  present  state  of  the  science,  by 
means  of  notes  and  supplementary 
chapters,  he  has  studiously  endeavoured 
to  imitate  the  plainness  of  the  original 
work.  In  this  new  edition,  many  alte- 
rations and  additions  have  been  made  is 
the  notes  and  supplementary  matter; 
and  the  work  put  into  a  form  more  con- 
venient and  leas  expensive,  with  tbe 
view  to  its  being  more  geoerallj  iotio- 
duced  into  public  school^. 

New  editious  of  Ferguson's  Eleo 
tricity,  bis  Perspective,  aud  his  Ladiesf 
and  Gentlemen's  Astronomy,  editad  by 
Dr.  Btvwster,  will  speedily  be  published. 


Art.  XII.    LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

Member  of  the  Geological  Society,  lee. 
&c.  With  an  Introductory  Disserta- 
tion ;  containing  Instructions  for  con- 
verting tbe  Alphabetical  Arrangement 
into  a  systematic  order  of  study.  With 
14  Engravings.  8vo.  IL  Is. 


ABCHTTCCTUaB. 

Observations  on  tlie  construction  and 
fitting  up  of  Meeting- Houses  for  public 
worship,  illustrated  by  plans,  sections, 
and  description;  including  one  lately 
erected  in  the  city  of  York,  embracing, 
in  particular,  tbe  method  of  warming 
and  ventilating.  By  William  Alexander. 
4to.  9s. 

Plans,  Elevations,  SecUons,  and  Des* 
cription  of  the  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum 
lately  erected  at  Wakefield.  By  Watson 
and  Pritchett,  Architects,  York.  med. 
folio,  21.  12s.  6d.  royal  folio,  (proof 
plates)  31.  3s. 

♦j^*  This  work  consists  of  nine  whole 
sheeU  or  folio  plates,  in  the  first  style 
of  line  engraving  by  Lowry  and  Land- 
seer.  The  description  includes  an  en- 
laiged  edition  of  '*  Practical  Hints  for 
the  Construction  and  Economy  of  Pau- 
per Lunatic  Asylums,  by  Samuel  Tuke," 
written  originally  to  illustrate  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  the  architects  who  prepar- 
ed designs  for  the  West  Riding  Asylnm* 

CHSMISTXY. 

Elements  of  Chemistry,  with  its  Ap- 
plication  to  explain  tbe  Phenomena  of 
Nature,  and  the  Processes  of  Arts  and 
Mannfactnrei.  By  James  Millar,  M.D. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
apd  Lecturer  on  Natoral  History  and 
Chemistry.    8vo.  12s. 

A  IXctionary  of  Chemistry;  on  the 
basis  of  Mr.  Nicholson's :  in  which  tbe 
Principles  of  the  Science  are  invest^ated 
anew,  and  its  Applications  to  the  Phe^ 
Domena  of  Nature,  Medicine,  Mine- 
nlogy.  Agriculture,  and  Manufactures, 
deUiled.  By  Andrew  Vre,  M.  D.  Pro- 
fenoi  of  the  Andersooian  Instttntion, 


BOUCATION. 

Grottos  de  Veritate  Religionis  Chris- 
tians: with  the  notes  of  the  Anthor,  Le 
Ciere,  and  others,  translated  into  En- 
glish, ior  the  use  of  Schoola.  ISma 
6s. 

Collectanea  Minoia;  containing  the 
following  extract^:  1.  Tbe  History  of  Jo- 
seph and  bis  Brethren,  and  the  Deca- 
logue, from  the  Septuagint,  8.  The 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  other  Extracts  fnm 
the  New  Testament.  3.  F.xtraeta  horn 
the  Cyropedin  of  Xenophon,  from  tbe 
Diftlo^es  of  Lncian,  the  Odea  of  An- 
creon  aud  Tyrtssus.  4.  The  whole  ef 
the  First  Book  of  the  Iliad.  5.  Copions 
Annotations,  explanatory  of  Phrases, 
Idioms,  &C.  6.  A  Uaacoa  of  all  tbe 
Vocables  that  occur  in  the  Extracts. 
By  Professor  Dnnbar  of  Edinbargb. 

Conversations  on  English  Grammar, 
in  a  series  of  familiar  dialQguea  between 
a* Mother  and  her  Daughters  i  in  which 
are  introduced  tbe  various  Rules  of 
Grammar,  and  explained  in  a  manner 
calcuhted  to  excite  tbe  attentioB  of 
Children,  and  at  tbe  same  time  to  ooo- 
vey  to  their  minds  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive idea  of  the  general  priadples  of 
Language.  By  Honoria  Williaois,  An- 
tbor  of  the  Summary  Method  of  Rend- 
ing, dte.    3s.  6d. 

The  Mental  Calculator ;  being  a  Con- 
pendium  of  ^sonciee  yet  general  Rules  of 
tbe  ready  Solution  of  varioos  tianfiil  and 


JLiUi  ^  WotMt  TW^niJli§  pubH$h9d. 

latereftiag  Pittblcms  in  Attrooomy ;  with 
ecplanatory  lUustrations,  fonning  %n 
Spitonie  of  the  Elements  o(  that  Sci- 
ence. To  which  it  added,  a  Guide  to 
the  CootttUationa.  By  P.  Lovekin.  3s. 
half-bound. 
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WVn  ARTS. 

An  Hiftorical  and  Pictureique  Tonr 
of  the  Seine,  from  Parif  to  the  Sea ;  tl- 
lottrated  by  twenty-four  highly  finished 
and  coloured  Bogravingi,  from  Draw- 
ings made  for  the  purpose  by  Messrs. 
Pugin  and  Geodall.  Part  I.  To  be  com- 
pleted in  six  Monthly  Parts. 

This  Work  will  correspond  with  the 
Histories  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  O^- 
lej^es  and  Schools,  Westminster  Abbey, 
Microcosm  of  London,  the  Tour  along 
the  Rhine,  Buenos  Ayres,  &c  750 
copies  only  will  be  printed  on  4lo  ele- 
phant paper;  to  the  arst  500  Subscn- 
bers  the  price  will  be  14«.  each  Part ; 
the  remaining  250  will  be  advanced  to 
16s.  J  and  50  large  copies  will  be  Uken. 

HisToar. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion  in  1745  and 
1746.    By  the  Chevalier  de  Johnstoiie, 
Aide-de-Campto  Lord  George  Murray, 
General  of  the   Rebel  Army,  aMisiaiit 
Aide-de-Camp  to  Prince   Charles    Ed- 
ward, Captain  in  the  Dake  of  Perth's 
Regiment,  and  afterward  an  Officer  iq 
the  French  Service.    Containing  a  nar- 
rative of  the  progress  of  the  rebellioii, 
from  its  commencement  to  the  battle 
of  Culloden ;  the  character  of  the  prin- 
cipal persons  engaged  in  it,  and  anec- 
dotes  respecting   them;     and    various 
imporUnt  particulars  relating  to  that 
contest,  hitherto    either    unknown    or 
ImperfecUy   understood.    With  an  nc- 
coont  of  the  sufferings  and  privattons 
experienced  by  the  author    after   the 
batUe  of  Culloden.    before  he  effected 
bis  escape  to  the  continent,  &c.  &c. 
Translated  from  a  French  MS.  originally 
deposited  in  the  ScoU  College  at  Pans, 
and  now  in  the  hands  of  the  poblishers. 
With-  portraiu  of  both  the  pretenders, 
from  the  original  pictures  in  the  possss« 
■ioo  of  Kari  Beaochamp,  4to.  91.  «•• 

MBOICIHB. 

A  DisserUUoo  on  the  Treatment  of 
Morbid  Local  Affections  of  Nerves ;  to 
which  the  Jaeksonian  Prize  was  adjudged 
by  the  Royal  CoUedge  of  Surgeons.  By 
Joseph  Swan.   8to.  lOi.  6d. 


■ISCBLtAltBOOS. 

The   Family  Cyclopaedia;   being    a 
Manual  of  Useful  and  Necessary  Know-  • 
ledge,  alphabetically   arranged.     Com- 
prising the  most  recent  ioventions,  dis-, 
coveries,  and  improvements,  in  domestic 
economy,  agriculture,  and  chemistry ;  r 
the  most  approved  methods  of  curing 
diseases,  with  the  mode  of  ti«atmeutin 
cases  of  drowning,  other  accidents,  and 
poisons :  observations  on  diet  and  regi* 
men  ;  a  comprehensive  account  of  the . 
most  striking  objects  in  natural  history, 
animate  and  inanimate ;  and  a  detail  of 
various  processes  in  the  artt  and  manu- 
factures; also,  a  concise  view  of  the 
human  mind  and  the  passions,  with  their 
particular  application  to  our  improve- 
ment   in    education    and   morals.    By . 
James  Jennings.     Parts  L  to  IV.  to  be 
continued  weekly,    and  ,  completed    m 
about  10  parts,  tva  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  works  of  John  Moore,  M.  D. 
with  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings. 
By  Robert  Anderson,  M.  D.  7  vols.  8vc^ 
31.  13s.  6d. 

Anster  Park,  a  Tale.  12roo.  5s,  6d. 

The  Bofjk  of  Nature  laid  open,  in  a 
popular  Survey  of  the  Phenomena  and 
Constitution  of  the  Universe,  and  the 
appearance  of  nature  during  each  month 
of  the  year.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Hutton, 
M.  A.    12mo.  3s.  6d.  ■ 

Illustrations  of  Phrenology.  By  Sir 
Geo.  Stewart  Mackenzie,  Bart.  F.  R.  S. 
L.  and  E.  Illustrated  by  seventeen  en- 
gravings. 8V0.  15s.  L         r*s 

An  affectionste  Address  to  those  Dis- 
senters from  the  Communion  of  the 
Chorch  of  England,  who  agree  with  her 
in  the  leading  Doctrines  of  Christianity. 
By  Samuel  Wix,  A.  M.  F.  R.  and  A.  S. 
Vicar  of  St.  Bartbolomew-the-less,  Lon- 
don. 6d.  or  5s.  per  doz. 

The  Dissenter's  Apology,  in  a  Letter 
to  the  Rev.  Samael  Wix.     Containing 
some   reasons  why  the  Orthodox   Dis- 
senters feel  obliged  in  conscience  not  to 
comply  with  his  affectionate  address,  in- 
tendcil  to  induce  them  to  conform  to  the 
Church  of  England.    By  Samuel  New. 
ton.  6d. 

rOBTBY. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Bart.  Includinp  the  Minstrelsy 
of  the  Border,  and  Sir  Tristrem.  WUh 
10  vignettes  from  original  drawings  oy 
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Nanny tb,  aod  a  portraK.  10  vols.  8vo, 
61. 

The  MiDc  In  19  roh  foolscap  8vo. 
SLlSt. 

&Mred  Lyiic*.  By  James  Bdmestoi). 
Vdl.  II.  19oio.  3s.  6d. 

Amarynthii^,  the  Nymphol^pt :  a  pas- 
tOFsl  drama,  m  three  acts.  With  other 
Poems.     Foolscnp  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

JEsop  in  Rhyme,  with  some  original. 
With  an  en.:;raTtng  to  each  Fahle.  By 
Jcflbrys  Taylor,  of  Ongar.  I'imo.  ^^, 
haslf-bouod. 

THBOLOOT. 

The  Applicatioo  of  Christianity  to  the 
Commfercial  and  Ordinary  Affairs  of 
Life.  In  R  Series  of  Diseourses.  By 
Thomas  Chalm<  rs,  D.D.  Minister  of  St. 
John's  Chnrch,  GlasgoiT,  8^0.  8s. 

National  Gratitude  enforced:  a  Ser- 
mon on  the  relinquishment  of  the  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties  against  her  Ma- 
J99ty,  preached  at  the  Independent 
Chapel,  Chalford,  Gtoacestersbire,  Nov. 
8i,  1890.     By  the  Rer.  S.  NichoU.    Is. 

The  Scripture  Testimonies  to  the  Di- 
vinity of  our  I/)rd  Jesus  Christ,  collected 
and  illustrated ;  to  which  are  added,  a 
list  of  Authors  consulted,  and  au  Index 
of  Texts.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Holden,  M.A. 
8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Sermons  and  Discourses  on  several 
Subjects  and  Occasions.  By  Francis 
Atterbory,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  antf  Dean  of  Westminster. 
A  new  edition,  with  a  fine  portrait. 
9  vols.  8vo.  II.  Is. 

The  Claims  uf  the  Established  Church 
to  exclusive  attachment  and  support, 
and  the  danglers  which  menace  her  from 
schism  aud  indifference,  considered ;  in 
eight  sermons  preached  before  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  in  the  year  18^0, 
at  the  lecture  founded  by  the  late  Rev. 
John  Bampton,  M.A.  By  Godfrey 
Faussett,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
Cortege     8vo.  10s.6d. 

The  i^aator^s  Acknowledgements  :  a 
Sermon  occasioned  by  the  ninth  anni- 
vervaiy  of  his  ordination.  By  Andrew 
R«ed.'    Is.6d. 

An  Evangeli^ral  Catechism,  designed 
to  instruct  the  youn^  in  the  Scriptural 
way  of  Salvation.    6d. 

Letters  to  a  Young  Clergyman.  By 
Stevenson  Mac-Gill,  D.D.  Professor  of 
Dfvhifty  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
8n#edit.  l9mo.  6s.  Contents,  Letter  I. 
on  Pride.  11.  III.  on  Vanity.  IV.  on 
Worldly  Policy.     V.  VI.  on  Unchari- 


tableness  and  Party  Spirit.  VII.  ott 
Levi  ly.  V 1 11.  on  the  Love  of  Compwnx* 
and  Solitode.  IX.  on  Indolence.  X.  on 
Indiscretion.  XI.  XII.  on  Spiritual  f  n- 
difference. 

Reasons  for  admitting  the  Diriae 
Origin  of  Revelation.  By  Joseph  Jones, 
A.M.     I2mo.  9^.  6d. 

A  Se  rmon  intended  to  have  been 
preached  before  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
on  the  occasion  of  her  public  thanks- 
ginng  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on  Wed- 
nesday, theS9tb  November  1820:  v.th 
an  Iniroductory  Letter  to  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  LandafT.  By  Henry  Bathor»t, 
D.D.  Archdeacon  of  Norwich.     8va.  Is. 

TSAySU  AMP  TOPOeaAPBY. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Operations  and 
recent  Discoveries  within  the  Pyramids^ 
Temples,  Tombs,  and  Excavations,  in 
£g)rpt  and  Nubia  ;  and  of  a  Journey  to 
the  Coast  of  the  Red  Sea  in  search  of 
the  ancient  Berenice,  and  another  to  the 
Oasi«  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  By  G.  Bel- 
zoni.     With  a  portrait     4to.  2i.9s. 

Forty-Foqr  Coloared  Plates,  iUustra- 
tive  of  the  Researches  and  Operations  of 
G .  Relzoni,  ia  Kgypt  and  Nubia.  Folio, 
61. 6s.     • 

New  South  Wales ;  being  an  histori- 
cal acconnt  of  the  colony  and  its  settle- 
ments. With  Twelve  Views,  engraved 
by  W.  Preston,  a  convict,  from  draw- 
ings  by  Capt.  Wallis,  of  the  46th  regi- 
ment, aiid  a  map  of  Port  Macquarie  and 
the  newly  discovered  River  Uaaiivgs. 
By  J  Oxley,  Zsq.  Surveyor-General  to 
the  Territory.     Super-royal  folio,  3i.  2». 

Illyria  and  Dalmatia;  b«iog  a  de- 
scription of  the.  manners,  customa, 
dresses,  and  character  of  their  inhabi- 
tants, and  those  of  the  adjacent  oooa- 
tries:  illustrated  by  thirty-two  elegant 
coloured  engravings,   ^vols.  iSmo.  lis. 

The  Tour  of  Africa;  containing  a 
concise  account  of  ail  the  conotries  in 
that  quarter  of  the  globe,  hitherto  vi- 
sited by  Europeans ;  with  the  manaers 
and  eustoma  of  the  inhabitants.  8e- 
If'Cted  from  the  best  authors,  and  ar- 
ranged by  Catherine  Button.  With  a 
map  of  the  southern  poriiuu  of  Africa. 
Vol.  II.  8vo.  1 2s. 

*if*  The  tRird  vela  me,  completing 
the  circuit  of  Africa,  aud  embfadeg, 
with  the  other  two  volnmes,  an  epttona 
of  all  the  knowledge  which  has  yet  bccnr 
obtained  relative  to 'that  iaterestnig  per* 
tion  of  the  globe,  is  preparing  for  the 
press. 
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Art.  I.    Memoirs  of  the  Life^  tVritings,  and  Religious  Connexions^  pf^ 
John  Owen^  D.D.  Vice-chancellor  of  Oxford^  and  Dean  of  Christ" 
Churchf  during  the  Commonwealth*     By  William  Orine.     8vo.  pp. 
524.     [Portrait.]     Price  128.    London.    1820. 

#^NE  great  purpose  of  biography  is,  to  correct  or  to  qualify  the 
-^  general  representatioos  of  history.  Let  those  general 
representations  be  true  or  false,  as  they  respect  the  transactions 
of  any  particular  period,  and  the  parties  engaged  in  them,  they 
must  necessarily  fail  to  be  always  just  to  the  private  character  of 
innividuals.  If  the  affairs  of  which  the  historian  is  called  to 
take  cognizance,  has  involved  the  actors  in  obloquy,  if  the  lan- 
guage employed  in  characterizing  them  is  that  of  just  condeoa- 
nation,  the  biographer,  without  controverting  ,that  decision,  will 
have  to  rescue  from  the  sweeping  imputation,  many  names  of 
undoubted  eminence  for  private  integrity.  And  in  performing 
this  task,  he  will  sometimes  have  not  merely  to  set  so  much 
good  against  so  much  evil  in  the  character  of  the  individual,  or 
to  balance  private  worth  against  public  worth ;  but  to  make  the 
character  of  the  individual  serve  as  a  key  to  the  transactions  in 
vrhicb  he  was  engaged,  so  that  they  shall  appear,  if  not  wholly 
defensible,  yet  altogetlier  in  a  different  light  from  what  the  literal 
truth  of  history  had  placed  them  in.  Or,  if  the  transactions 
themselves  shall  not  seem  to  have  their  quality  of  evil  mitigated, 
the  conduct  of  the  parties  shall  materially  change  its  moral 
aspect,  while  the  reader  shall  feel  himself  drawn  into  sympathy 
with  men  from  whom  he  had  before  revolted  as  having  no  claims 
whatever  to  his  esteem.  Such  is  not  unfrcquently  the  case 
when  history  is  not  chargeable  with  any  palpable  want  of 
fidelity.  But  when  hi^itory  is  not  just,  when  its  comprehensive 
allegations  of  general  facts  are  erroneous,  the  errors  of  detail 
must  needs  be  innumerable ;  and  it  then  becomes  the  business 
of  the  biographer  to  shew,  that  what  is  not  true  of  a  part,  does 
not  and  cannot  hold  good  of  the  whole. 
Vol.  XV.  N.  S.  L 
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There  is  no  portion  of  our  annals  to  which  these  remarls 
apply  with  greater  force,  than  that  which  embraces  the  Imtter 
years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Protectorate.  The 
biographical  memorials  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  of 
the  ^  fanatics,'  and  ^  rebi^l^/  and  '  puritans'  of  that  period, — 
tl|e  Hutchinsons  and  the  Fairfaxes,  the  Miltons  and  the  Vanes, 
the  Baxters  and  the  Owens, — oppose  an  emphatic  contradiction 
to  the  injurious  representations  of  party  writers.  But  there  is 
too  large  a  party  who  consider  it  as  their  interest  to  perpetuate 
such  misrspresentations ;  «nd  it  is  in  yain  to  hope  that  history 
will  ever  be  suffered  to  tell  the  tale  of  those  times  with  honest 
freedom.  What  is  it,  however,  that  involves  that  period  in  so 
much  obscurity,  but  the  intense  interest  which  attaches  to  its 
extraordinary  transactions  ?  Without  entering  into  the  question 
of  right  between  'the  King  and  the  Parliament,  never  was  there 
exhibited  a  grander  display  of  mind  on  the  large  scale  of  national 
proceedings ;  never  did  the  English  character  present  itself  to 
other  nations  in  so  gigantic  a  form  and  so  proud  an  attitude,  as 
during  that  unhappy  and  perilous  conflict.  In  the  histories  of 
all  civilized  countries,  there  will  be  more  or  less  similarity ;  there 
will  be  at  least  a  close  analogy  between  the  distinguishing 
eyents ;  but  this  illustrious  part  of  our  history — illustrious  with 
all  its  crimes  and  misfortunes, — is  such  as  no  other  nation  qan 
parallel.  The  agents  ware  men  of  no  ordinary  mould,  and  Uie 
events  were  such,  we  may  safely  affirm,  as  could  not  have  taken 

Elaoe  in  any  other  country ;  for  in  no  other  country  pould  the 
kws  have  survived  the  subversion  of  government,  or  r^Kgion 
baye  modified  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  the  characters  of  the 

Eolitical  leaders,  compelling  even  from  the  irreligious  the 
omage  of  hypocrisy. 
The  present  work  is  purely  biographical,  and  the  Author 
never  deviates  from  his  proper  and  professed  design,  which  is, 
to  present  a  memoir  of  the  personal  history,  the  theological 
writings,  and  the  religious  connexions  of  Dr.  Owen ;  but  it 
inoidentally  furnishes  some  very  valuable  illustrations  of  the 
history  of  the  period.  Mr.  Orme  has  evidently  spared  no  pains 
er  research  both  in  collecting  and  in  authenticating  the  scattered 
materials  out  of  which  the  present  memoir  is  constructed.  That 
it  should  have  been  left  to  him,  at  this  distance  of  time  from  the 
death  of  the  great  and  good  man  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  to 
perform  this  debt  of  justice  to  his  memory,  reflects  no  honour 
en  the  English  Dissenters.  It  is  indeed,  as  he  remarks^  not  a 
Httle  surprising,  '  that  whilst,  the  minutest  researches  have  been 

<  made  into  the  lives  of  many  obscure  individuals,  no  separate 

<  work  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  life  of  John  Owen.* 
With  regard  to  many  of  his  learned  and  pious  coQtemporarles, 
it  might  be  urged  in  excuse,  that  their  actions  are  comprised  in 
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thetr  works,  and  that  their  lives  were  not  marked  by  any  cir- 
cumstances claiming  a  distinct  record.  But  this  cannot  be  said 
of  Dr.  Oweo,  who  occupied  so  prominent  a  station,  and  whose 
share  in  the  political  transactions  of  his  day  has  even  been  over- 
rated, for  the  purpose  of  iustening  upon  him  an  invidious  re- 
sponsibility. The  disini^nuous  treatment  which  he  has  received 
from  his,  great  Presbyterian  rival,  rendered  it  also  the  more 
incumbent  on  the  admirers  of  his  character  and  writings,  to. 
rescue  his  memory  from  undeserved  obloquy. 

*  Mr.  Clarkson,  who  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  observed, 
**  that  the  account  which  is  due  to  the  world  of  this  eminent  man 
deserved  a  volume,"  which  he  hoped  would  soon  make  its  appearance. 
Cotton  Mather,  in  that  singular  work  **  Magnolia  Americana  Christi," 
published  twenty  years  afterwards,  declared  <<  that  the  church  of 
God  was  wronged  in  that  the  life  of  the  great  John  Owen  was  not 
written.''  About  twenty  years  after  that,  appeared,  prefixed  to  the 
folio  edition  of  his  Sermons  and  Tracts,  the  first  and  the  only  account 
of  him  which  can  be  depended  upon ;  but  which,  though  it  appears 
to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Asty,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir  John 
Hartopp,  is  both  inaccurate  and  imperfect,  and  does  not  contain  so 
many  pages  as  the  Doctor  had  written  books.  With  the  exception  of 
this,  and  the  scanty  notices  of  general  biography,  Owen  is  only  known 
by  me^ns  of  his  writings.' 

Mr.  Orme  has  divided  the  memoir  into  twelve  chapters,  to 
which  is  added  an  appendix  of  documents.  The  contents  of 
each  chapter  are  specified  at  the  head  of  it,  and  there  is  an  index ; 
but  it  is  a  deficiency,  that  there  is  no  general  table  of  contents. 
We  cannot  better  supply  this  defect  than  by  an  analysis  of  the  vo- 
lume, in  the  shape  of  an  outline  of  the  leading  events  of  Owen's 
life. 

John  Owen,  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Owen,  was 
born  at  Stadham  in  Oxfordshire,  in  the  year  1616.  His  father 
was  a  Nonconformist  minister,  and  was  reckoned,  for  his  more 
than'  ordinary  zeal,  a  strict  puritan  :  he  was  for  some  time  mi- 
nister of  Stadham,  and  afterwards  became  rector  of  Harpsden 
in  the  same  county,  where  he  died  in  1649,  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  his  age.  In  the  Latin  inscription  on  Owen's  monument 
in  Bunhill-fields,  the  father  and  son  are  thus  honourably  dis« 
tinguished  :  *  Patre  insigni  theologo  iheologuM  ipse  ins^ntor.' 
Owen  was  initiated  into  classical  learning  by  Edward  Silvester, 
master  of  a  private  academy  at  Oxford,  who  had  the  honour  of 
numbering  also  among  his  pupils,  Dr.  Wilkins,  Bishop  of  Ches- 
ter, Dr.  Henry  Wilkinson,  Margaret  Professor  during  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  William  Cbillingworth.  At  twelve  years  of  age 
he  was  admitted  a  student  of  Queen's  College,  and  on  the  l^ith 
of  June,  1632,  when  only  sixteen,  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts :  on  the  27th  of  April,  1695,  he  commenced  master  of 
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arts.  His  application  during  this  period  was  excessiTe :  he  al-^ 
lowed  himself  for  several  years  not  more  than  four  hours'  sleep  iit 
a  nighty  and  is  said  to  have  declared  in  later  life,  that  he  would 
gladly  part  with  all  the  learning  acquired  by  sitting  Up  late  at 
study,  could  he  but  recover  the  health  he  had  lost  by  it.  He 
studied  mathematics  and  philosophy  under  Thomas  Barlow, 
then  fellow  of  the  college,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  chosen 
provost  when  his  pupil  was  vice-chancellor  of  the  University,  and 
subsequently  Bishop  of  Uncoln.  Owen  is  said  to  have  studied 
music  also,  for  recreation,  under  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  a  cele- 
brated performer  on  the  flute,  who  was  for  some  years  in  con- 
stant attendance  upon  Charles  I.,  and  afterwards  made  by  Owen 
professor  of  music  in  Oxford.  In  1687,  Laud,  as  Chancellor  of 
Oxford,  had  caused  a  new  code  of  statutes  to  be  drawn  up  for 
the  University,  in  which  obedience  to  some  superstitious  rites  was 
required  of  all  the  members  on  pain  of  expulsion.  Owen  was 
among  the  number  of  those  who  refused  to  submit;  but  the 
resolution  appears  to  have  cbst  him  a  very  severe  struggle. 
About  the  same  period,  also,  his  mind  underwent  a  decided 
change  of  feeling  and  sentiment  with  regard  to  religion  itself. 
He  became  the  subject  of  deep  and  agitating  convictions  of  a 
spiritual  nature,  which,  combining  with  the  perplexity  of  his 
situation,' plunged  him  into  a  state  of  profound  melancholy. 
The  distress  of  mind  which  he  suffered  for  three  months,  is 
stated  to  have  been  visible  in  his  deportment :  he  avoided  all  so- 
cial intercourse,  and  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  speak.  In 
the  absence,  however,  of  any  precise  account  of  the  immediate 
cause  of  this  distress,  and  even  of  its  nature,  from  Owen  him- 
self, there  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  sufficient  ground  to  resolve 
it  altogether  into  mental  suffering :  it  probably  partook  of  the 
character  of  bodily  disease.  The  permanent  impression  which 
it  left  on  bis  spirit,  would  not  on  that  account  be  the  less  salu- 
tary. His  quitting  the  University,  the  only  alternative  left  him 
on  refusing  to  submit  to  the  impositions  of  Laud,  has  drawn 
down  upon  him  from  Anthony  Wood  the  ridiculous  charge  of 
peijnry.  On  leaving  Oxford,  having  previously  received  orders 
from  Bishop  Bancroft,  he  resided  for  some  time  in  the  family  of 
Sir  Robert  Dormer,  of  Ascot,  as  domestic  chaplain  and  tutor 
to  his  son.  He  afterwards  became  chaplain  to  Lord  Lovelace,  of 
Hurby,  in  Berkshire  ;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
his  patron  joined  the  King's  army,  while  Owen  embraced  the 
cause  of  the  Parliament.  This  step  cost  him  the  favour  of  his 
uncle,  a  man  of  considerable  landed  property  in  Wales,  who  had 
intended  to  make  him  his  heir ;  but  i^  was  not  the  first  sacrifice 
he  had  made  to  his  principles  :  in  embracing  them,  he  had  count* 
ed  the  cost.  He  now  came  up  to  London,  and  took  lodgings  in 
Charterhouse  yard,  where  he  employed  himself  in  composing 
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Us  ^*  Display  of  Arminianism,*'  which  appeared  in  1649,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Committee  of  Religion.  In  consequence  of  this 
his  first  publication,  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Fordham 
in  Essex,  vacant  in  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  the  incum-  ' 
bent,  bj  the  Committee  for  purging  the  church  of  scandalous 
ministers.  This  presentation,  however,  remained  in  force  only 
during  the  life  of  the  sequestered  incumbent :  at  his  death,  the 
living  reverted  to  the  patron,  and  Owen  was  superseded.  He 
was  immediately  presented  by  *  the  good  Earl  of  Warwick* 
with  the  neighbouring  living  of  Coggeshall,  at  the  request  of 
the  congregation.  ^ 

For  some  time  after  he  came  up  to  London,  Owen  continued 
to  suffer  much  from  religious  dejection  and  perplexity.  Nearly 
five  years  elapsed,  from  the  time  in  which  he  first  became  the 
subject  of  this  painful  conflict  of  feeling,  before  he  recovered 
bis  peace  of  mind.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  bis  unhappi- 
Bess  arose  from  imperfect  views  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ; 
from  some  misunderstanding,  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Orme  suggests, 
of  the  subjects  which  the  Arminian  controversy  embraces ;  and 
this  might  lead  him  to  the  train  of  investigation  contained  in  his 
first  work.  He  is  said  to  have  been  indebted  for  the  solution  of 
his  difficulties  and  the  removal  of  his  dejection,  to  a  sermon  from 
those  words :  '^  Why  are  ye  fearful,  O  ye  of  little  faith  ?** 
preached  at  St.*  MichaePs,  Wood-street,  by  a  minister  from  the 
country,  whose  name  he  could  never  learn. 

On  his  obtaining  the  living  of  Fordham,  Owen  immediately 
entered  on  the  diligent  discharge  of  his  parochial  duties.  He 
found  the  parish  itself  and  the  surrounding  country  in  a  very  de- 
plorable state,  and,  among  other  means  of  remedying  the  effects 
of  his  predecessor's  neglect,  he  resolved  to  adopt  the  method  of 
catechising  from  house  to  house.  In  prosecution  of  this  plan, 
be  published,  in  1045,  "  The  Principles  of  the  Doctrine  of 
'*  Christ  unfolded  in  two  short  Catechisms  ;  wherein  those  prio- 
*'  oiples  of  religion  are  explained,  the  knowledge  whereof  is  re- 
'*  quired  by  the  late  ordinance  of  Parliament  before  any  be  ad- 
''  mitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper.'*  (l2mo.  pp.  60.)  He  had  pre- 
TioQsly  published  a  tract  in  quarto,  entitled,  **  The  Duty  of 
**  Pastors  and  People  distinguished,"  in  which  it  was  his  ob- 
ject '  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  those  who  ascribed  too 
'  much  power  to  ministers  and  those  who  g^ve  too  much  to 
<  the  people.'  The  moderation  of  his  principles  relative  to 
church  government,  and  his  tolerant  spirit,  are  strikingly  evinced 
in  this  production.  He  avows  himself  a  Presbyterian  in  oppo- 
sition to  Prelacy  on  the  one  hand,  and  <  what  is  commonly 
'  called  the  Independent'  scheme  on  the  other.  But  hi^  Presby- 
terianism  was  not  that  of  the  times ;  and  when,  after  lie  had  been ' 
}ed  to  embrace  Independency,  he  took  a  review  of  what  be  had 
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asserted  id  this  tract,  be  says  that  be  fpund  bis  principleSy  mm 
stated  there,  '  were  more  suited  to  what  is  (he  judgemeiit  asd 
f  practice  of  the  Congregational  men,  than  those  of  the  PMsby- 
'  terian.*  In  proof  of  this,  it  needs  only  be  mentioned,  that  he 
shews  from  Acts  viii.  1—4.  '  that  all  the  faithful  member9^  of 
'  the  church,  being  thus  dispersed,  went  every  where  preaohiii|p 
'  the  word,  having  no  warrant  but  the  general  engagemeoC  of 

*  all  Christians  to  further  the  propagation  of  Christ's  kingdom.* 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1646,  being  the  day  of  the  monthly  fmat^ 
Owen  was  for  the  first  time  appoiiUed  to  preach  before  the  Par* 
liament.  His  sermon,  which  was  published  by  command  of  the 
House,  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  contaioiug  an  earnest  expos^ 
tulatiun  relative  to  the  destitute  state  of  Wales  and  some  otliep 
parts  of  tlie  country  in  respect  of  the  means  of  grace.  He  an- 
nexed to  it  a  '*  Country  Essay  for  the  practice  of  Church  Qth* 
'^  vernment  ;'*  drawn  up,  as  it  should  seem,  as  an  apology  for  his 
refusing  to  subscribe  certain  petitions  to  Parliament  from  Hie 
M  ministers  of  the  county  of  Essex,  rei^peoting  church-goyem- 
.  ment,  by  which  he  bad  given  great  ofienoe.  In  this  Essay  be 
explicitly  declares,  '  that  he  knew  no  church-government  in  tlie 

*  world,  already  established,  of  the  truth  and  necessity  of  which 

*  he  was  in  ail  particulars  convinced  ;*  be  exposes  tibe  foUy  of 
contention  about  conformity,  and  protests  against  bestowing  on 
any  persons  odious  appellations  on  account  of  their  religious 
sentiments ;  he  complains  that  their  *  little  differences*  were  to 
be  met  with  at  every  stall  and  in  too  many  pulpits,  *  swelled  by 
'  unbefitting  expressions  to  a  formidable  bulk  ;*  and  he  contesds 
for  an  extensive  toleration.  On  this  last  point,  he  has  the  fol- 
lowing expressions : 

*  Toleration  is  the  alms  of  authority,  yet  men  who  beg  for  it  think 
so  much  at  least  their  due.  I  never  Knew  one  contend  earnestly  for 
a  toleration  of  dissenterB,  who  was  not  one  himself;  nor  any  for  their 
suppression,  who  were  not  themselves  of  the  persuasion  which  pre- 

vaiieth.* •  •  • .  <  I  know  the  usual  pretences  for  persecutioD,*^ 

'*  Such  a  thing  is  blasphemy :"  but  search  the  Scriptures,  look  at  the 
*  definitions  of  divines,  and  you  will  find  heresy,  in  what  head  soever 
of  religion  it  be,  and  blasphemy  very  different.  **  To  spread  sodi 
errors  will  be  destructive  to  souls."  So  are  many  things  which  yet 
are  not  punishable  with  death ;  let  him  that  thinks  so,  go  kill  Pagans 
and  Manometans.  **  Such  a  heresy  is  a  canker."  But  it  is  a  spi- 
ritual one;  let  it  be  prevented  by  spiritual  means:  cutting  off  men's 
heads  is  no  proper  remedy  for  it.  If  state  physicians  think  otherwifeb 
I  say  no  more,  but  that  I  am  not  of  the  college.' 

Speaking  of  the  iniquity  of  patting  meo  to  death  for  heresy, 
he  declares  that  he  *  had  almost  said,  it  would  be  for  the  interest 

*  of  morality  to  consent  generally  to  the  persectiUoa  of  a  man 

*  maintaining  such  a  destructive  opinion.      Let  it  be  remem- 
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ber^d  to  Owen's  honour,  that  nt  the  time  of  his  avowiDg  deu- 
timents  so  dir^tly  opposed  to  the  intolerant  spirit  of  Pt'esby- 
terfanistD,  he  was  not  a  Dissenter,  but  Was  in  close  conilexion 
both  with  the  '  pretailing^  persuasion*  and  the  ruling  Powers  in 
th«  State;  The  same  praise  is  due  to  Mlliob  and  Vane,  with 
this  difler^oee  only  in  enhanceihent  of  Owen's  singular  merit, 
that  h^  w&s  A  minister,  while  the  Latin  Seeretury  and  his  illus- 
trious fViend  I'ailked  among  the  lility. 

At  the  time  that  Owen  was  engaged  in  the  prosectltion  of 
those  inYestigdtions  which  led  to  his  change  of  sphttment  otl  the 
subject  of  cbui^ch-government,  he  was  unikcquaintedj  M  hb 
states,  with  an jr  individual,  whether  minister  or  kymah,  *  of  tN^ 
'  Codgt*egatiooal  Way  :*  all  his  connexions  lay  ailiong  the  Pres- 
byterian party.  After  perusing  setertll  Works  oh  either  side',  he 
Set  himself  to  examine  and  cohfute,  for  his  owrt  Satisfaction, 
Cottott'is  book,  "  Of  the  Keys.** 

'  In  the  pursuit  and  management  of  this  work,  quite  beside  and 
contrary  to  my  expectation,  at  a  time  wherein  I  could  expect  nothing 
Of!  that  account  but  ruin  in  this  world,  without  the  knowledge  or 
adrice  of,  or  conference  with  any  one  person  of  that  Judgement,  1 
was  prevailed  on  to  receive  those  prinaples  to  which  1  had  thought 
to  set  myself  in  opposition.  And  indeed  this  way  of  impartially  ex- 
amining all  things  by  the  word,  comparing  causes  with  causes,  and 
things  with  things,  laying  aside  all  prejudiced  respects  to  persons  or 
present  traditions,  is  a  course  that  I  would  admonish  all  to  beware  of« 
who  would  avoid  the  danger  of  being  made  Independents.' 

The  consequence  Of  his  change  of  sentiment  was^,  his  forming 
a  church  at  Coggeshall  on  congregational  principled,  which  has 
been  kept  up  to  the  present  time.  The  little  treatise  entitled, 
''  Eshcol :  or  Rules  of  Direction  fof  the  walking  of  the  Saints 
'*  in  fellowship,**  Was  drawn  up  soon  after  its  formation.  Dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Colchester,  General  Lord  Fatfrfax  had  his 
head^qUfltrters  at  Coggeshall,  which  led  to  an  acquttiutflnce  with 
Owen,  who  was  accordingly  appointed  to  preach  to  the  Urmy  at 
Colchester  on  a  day  Of  thanksgiving,  and  again  at  Rumford,  to 
the  Pflrliament*8  Committee ;  both  which  sermons  he  afterwards 
published.  They  contain  a  strong  remonstrance  against  human 
interference  With  religion.  In  otae  of  them  occurs  a  passage 
ilhich  hits  been  made  the  ground  of  an  idle  charge,  brought 
against  him  by  L^Estrange  and  the  Commentator  on  Uudibras, 
of  believing  that  success  is  an  evidence  of  the  goodness  of  a 
cause.    Mr.  Orme  produces  Owen*s  own  reply  to  the  calumny. 

On  the  3l8t  of  January,  1040,  Owen  wss  again  fixed  upon  to 
pteAth  before  Parliament ;  *  the  most  trying  occasion,*  as  his 
Biographer  remarks,  *  on  which  he  ever  appeared  before  that 
*  assembly  :*  it  was  the  day  after  the  decapitation  of  the  King. 
On  th^  subject  of  that  transaction,  he  observed  a  profound  and 
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le^e ;  but  whftt  he  dtd  ib  arranging  the  affairs  of  the  Uniteratty 
<cannot  be  ascertained,  sincey  as  Mr\  Orine  informs  us,  the  re- 
gisters prior  to  the  Restoration  no  longer -exist.  On  bis  returD, 
he  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  advert,  in  a  sermon  preached 
before  Parliament,  Feb.  28th,  1650,  to  the  spiritual  wants  and 
grieyauoes  of  that  ill-fated  country;  and  in  consequence,  do 
doubt  in  great  measure,  of  his  representation^,  an  ordinance  for 
the  encouragement  of  religion  and  learning  in  Ireland,  wss 
passed  on  the  8th  of  March,  by  nvbich  certain  lands  were  ap- 
propriated to  the  support  of  Trinity  college  and  the  endowoQent 
of  ita  professors,  while  a  provision  was  made  for  erecting  another 
college  in  Dublin,  and  maintaining  its  teachers,  and  also  a  free 
achooi.  Six  eminent  preachers  were  sent  over  by  Parliament, 
to  give  reputation  to  the  university,  with  a  salary  of  <£200  per 
annum. 

Owen  was  not  suffered  to  remain  long  unemployed.  In  the 
summer  of  the  same  year,  he  received  an  order  from  Parliament, 
to  proceed,  together  with  Mr.  Joseph  Caryl,  an  eminent  Inde- 
pendent minister,  to  the  army  in  Scotland,  agreeably  to  the  de- 
sire of  the  General*  He  joined  Cromwell  at  Berwick,  and  re* 
maioed  with  the  army  till  early  in  the  following  year,  when  be 
returned  to  his  family  and  charge  at  Coggeshall.  On  the  18th 
of  March,  his  promotion  to  the  Deanery  of  Christ  Church  ap- 
peared in  the  gaaette ;  Goodwin  being  raised  at  the  same  time 
to  the  Presidency  of  Magdalen  College.  Oweh  now,  with  the 
consent  of  his  congregation,  resigned  bis  pastoral  charge,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Orme  occupies  some  time, 
we  think  rather  unnecessarily,  in  vindicating  Owen  from  the 
imputation  of  inconsistency  in  accepting  this  appointment.  There 
is  no  one  principle  of  Nonconformity  or  Congregationalism  that 
we  are  aware  of,  which  would  preclude  a  man  from  serving  bis 
country  in  any  public  station  of  either  a  magisterial  or  a  pro- 
fessorial description,  if  the  conditions  were  such  as  he  could 
conscientiously  comply  with.  We  know  of  no  reason  drawn 
from  hit  religious  principles,  why  a  Dissenter  might  not  be  a 
master  of  Westminster  school  as  well  as  of  any  private  semi- 
nary for  a  limited  number  of  pupils ;  or  even  why  he  might  not 
be  Regius  Professor  at  either  University,  save  and  except  the 
oaths  and  subscription  which  are  now  mterposed  between  him 
And  every  post  of  honour  and  responsibility.  The  circumstance 
of  State-hire  does  not  necessarily  involve  either  the  fact  or  the 
feeling  of  dependence  on  the  State.  This  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  our  Judges,  who,  even  before  their  ap-» 
pointments  were  rendered  absolute  for  life,  furnished  many  ex-* 
emplary  instances  of  fearless  integrity  and  manly  independence 
of  character.  With  regard  to  minor  appointments  held  during 
pleasure,  Milton's  assertion  will  no  doubt  hold  good  as  a  general 
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wiiawk,  that  *  hirelmgB  vrill  sooi  frame  tbennislves  <•  tbtt  ki<* 
'  tereBl,  and  tirose  opinionsy  which  they  see  best  pleasiDj^  to 
*  their  pajrmasters.'  The  expectation  of  promotion  hai,  how- 
eTer,  a  much  stronger  tendency  to  generate  servility,  than  even 
an  absotute  dependence  upon  the  State  for  maintenance.  The 
dependent  who  is  looking  no  higher  than  his  present  station^ 
will  content  himself  for  the  most  part  with  the  disdiarge  of  bis 
engagements,  taking  care  only  to  abstain  from  the  assertion  of 
any  private  ofHnions  which  be  may  bold  not  in  accordance  wilh 
the  lAierests  of  his  employers.  But  ibis  negative  merit  will  not 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  aspirant  after  reversionary  boiMMm  : 
be  must  go  beyend  tbe  line  of  bare  coofomity  to  distingttish 
himself  by  his  zeal,  that  he  may  lay  claim  to  a  reward.  It  is  by 
working  on  the  expectatiotts  rather  than  the  fears  of  their  de- 
pendents, that  the  dispensers  of  State  patronage  maintain  to  so 
immense  an  extent  an  absolute  d6minion.  The  bishop  is  abishop 
for  life :  he  is  in  no  respect  dependent  on  his  paymaster.  But 
then  there  is  the  prospect  of  translation.  Let  Bishop  Watson's 
plan  for  equalizing  the  episcopal  revenues  and  abolishing  the 
system  of  translation,  be  adopted,  and  tbe  spiritual  lords  would 
probably  exhibit  as  great  a  variety  of  opinion  on  any  political 
subject,  as  tne  lords  temporal.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discoss 
the  expediency  of  a  church  establishment ;  but  we  presume  that 
tlie  most  radical  objector  to  such  institutions,  wonid  not  wish  to 
see  our  universities  deprived  of  their  endowments,  or  learning 
deprived  of  all  State  patronage.  It  was  the  glory  of  Crom welPs 
government,  that  it  bestowed  its  efficient  patronage  where  it  was 
well  merited. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  chosen  Chancellor  of  Oxford  in  January, 
1651.  On  the  26th  of  September  in  tbe  following  year,  tbe 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  at  his  nomination,  was  diosen  Vice- 
chancellor  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Daniel  Greenwood :  a  difficult 
and  inyidious  office  at  such  a  period,  which  we  may  well  believe 
he  accepted  with  to  feigned  reluctance. 

*  This  celebrated  seat  of  learning  had  been  in  most  deplorable 
circumstances  during  the  civil  wars.  The  colleges  and  halls  had  gone 
to  ruin,  five  of  them  were  perfbctly  deserted';  some  of  them  were 
converted  into  magazines,  and  the  rest  were  in  a  most  shattered  state ; 
while  the  chambers  were  filled  with  officers  and  soldiers,  or  let  out  to 
townsmen.  There  was  little  or  no  education  of  youth ;  poverty^  de« 
solation  and  pli^der,— the  sad  effects  of  war,  were  to  be  seen  in 
eveiy  comer;  the  bursaries  were  emptied  of  Uie  public  money,  the 
plate  melted  down  for  the  king's  service,  and  the  colleges  involved 
m  debts  which  they  were  not  able  to  discharge.  Such  was  the 
wretched  state  of  the  university,  when  Oxford  fdl  into  die  hands  of 
the  Parliament  in  1646.  It  was  not  till  after  a  most  determined 
struggle  of  two  years  from  its  being  subdued,  that  the  heads  of 
houses  who  had  espoused  the  royal  cause,  allowed  the  Presbyterian 
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dergy,  appointed  to  fill  their  places,  to  obtain  pottession  of  them. 
It  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  during  this  violent  contest,  little  at- 
tention woiild  be  paid  by  either  party  to  the  interests  of  the  univenity-y 
or  the  promotion  of  learning.  When  the  Presbyterians  did  obtain 
the  superiority,  from  the  extreme  confusion  in  which  they  found 
every  thing,  and  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  a  long  time 
must  have  elapsed  before  they  could  bring  matters  even  into  a  train  of 
order  and  management.  They  were  scarcely  fixed  in  their  chairs, 
when  their  conduct  and  sentiments  became  disagreeable  to  the  ruling 

Sowers,  and  other  changes  were  premeditated.  Long  before  Dr. 
eynolds  and  his  brethren  lost  their  places,  they  must  have  foreseen 
the  storm  which  was  approaching,  and  would  naturally  be  discouraged 
firom  attempting  for  the  good  of  the  university,  what  they  o^erwise 
would  have  done* 

*  Such  was  the  unsettled  state  of  Oxford,  when  Owen  was  ap- 
pointed to  bm  Uie  office  of  Vice«chancellor. '  The  chairs  were  chieny 
occupied  by  those  who  were  secretly  attached  to  Royalty  and  Epis- 
copacy, or  by  Presbyterians,  whose  aversion  to  Independents  was  not 
less  inveterate ;  but  who  submitted  from  one  motive  or  another,  to 
the  successive  changes  of  that  fluctuatins  period.  A  few  Indepen- 
dents were  put  in  at  the  expense  of  Presbyterian  exclusions,  woich 
oottld  not  fiul  to  excite  the  bitterest  enmity.' 

OweD*s  own  account  of  the  internal  anarchy  and  oritical  situ* 
ation  of  the  University,  as  given  in  one  of  hia  Latin  orations, 
presents  a  still  more  gloomy  picture  of  the  state  of  thine^s  at  this 
period.  But  his  indefatigable  exertions  and  undaunted  firmness 
as  Yice-cbancellor,  soon  restored  the  reign  of  discipline.  In  the 
following  year,  he  pronounced  a  warm  eulogy  on  the  beads  of 
their  coUegea  for  their  Candour,  diligence,  erudition,  and  polite- 
ness ;  and  the  state  of  the  University  is  adverted  to  in  the  same 
oration  in  terms  of  high  satisfaction.  Mr.  Orme  brings  forward 
some  striking  facts  and  testimonies  to  shew,  that  during  the  five 
years  of  Owen*s  vice-chancellorship,  the  University  attained  a 
Tery  flourishing  state  in  regard  both  of  learning  and  science,  and 
of  religion.  Granger,  an  Episcopalian,  admits  that,  '  supposing 
*  it  to  be  necessary  for  one  of  his  persuasion  to  be  placed  at  the 
'  head  of  the  University,  none  was  so  proper  as  this  person 
'{Owen};  who  governed  it  several  years  with  much  prudence 

<  and  moderation^  when  faction  and  animosity  seemed  to  be  a 
'part  of  every  religion.*  And  Lord  Clarendon's  testimony  is 
still  more  decisive :   he  says,  that  the  Uoiyersity  '  yielded  a 

<  harvest  of  extraordinary,  good,  and  sound  knowledge  in  all 
'  parts  of  learning :  and  many  who  were  wickedly  introdaeed, 

<  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  learning,  and  to  the  practice 

<  or  virtue.     So  that   when  it  pleased  Sod   to   bring  King 

<  Charles  II.  back  to  his  throne,  he  found  that  University 
<. abounding  in  excellent  learning,  and  little  infierior  to  what  ft 

<  was  hefqye  its  desolation.*    Again  :  Bishop  Burnet  states,  tha( 
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*  learniDg  was  then  high  at  Oxford  ;^ chiefly  the  study  of  the 
'  Oriental  tongues,  which  was  much  raised  by  the  Polyglott 
'  Bible  then  set  forth.     They  read  the  Fathers  much  there ;  and 

*  Mathematics  and  the  New  Philosophy  were  in  high  esteem/ 
Mr.  Orme  has  collected  the  following  particulars  descriptive  of 
the  Vice-chanceUor*s  personal  conduct. 

*  The  Doctor  managed  the  different  parties  in  the  University  by 
his  gentlemanly  behaviour  and  condescension,  <by  his  impartiality  and 
decision,  and  by  his  generous  disinterestedness.  He  was  mederatey 
but  firm,  dignified,  and  at  the  same  time  full  of  gentleness.  He 
gained  the  good  wishes  of  the  Epbcopalians,  by  allowing  a  society  of 
about  three  hundred  of  them  who  used  the  Liturgy,  to  meet  every 
XfOrd's  Day  over  against  his  own  door  without  'disturbance,  although 
they  were  not  legally  tolerated.  He  secured  the  support  and  favour 
of  the  Presbyterians  by  giving  away  most  of  the  vacant  benefices  in 
his  gift  to  persons  of  that  denomination ;  and  with  the  Presbyterians 
of  ue  University  he  had  the  most  intimate  intercourse.  Among  the 
students  he  acted  as  a  father.  While  he  discountenanced  and 
punished  the  vicious,  he  encouraged  and  rewarded  the  modest  and 
the  indigent.  He  was  hospitable  in  his  own  house,  generous  to  poor 
scholars,  some  of  whom  he  took  into  his  family,  and  others  he  assisted 
by  presents  of  money.  Foreigners  as  well  as  natives  experienced  his 
bounty ;  for  some  of  them  bv  his  favour  and  that  of  the  canons  of 
Christ  Church,  were  admitted  to  free  commons  and  the  use  of  the 
library.' 

In  1654,  Dr.  Owen  was  returned  as  representative  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  Oli  ver^s  parliament  of  that  year ;  but  his 
eligibility  being  questioned  by  the  committee  of  privileges  on 
the  ground  of  bis  being  in  the  ministry,- he  sat  only  for  a  short 
time.  His  standing  for  member  drew  down  upon  him  the  most 
ridiculous  and  malignant  aspersions ;  he  was  accused  of  having 
renounced  his  orders,  and  pleaded  that  he  was  a  layman; 
charges  which  he  repelled  with  indignation,  as  so  notoriously 
untrue  that  he  *  questioned  whether  Satan  had  impudence 
*  enough  to  own  himself  the  author  of  the  falsehood.*  To  this 
assembly  Cronywell  presented  his  *  Instrument  of  Government,* 
— which  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  Toleration  Act ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unexpected  discussion  which  arose  respecting 
the  terms  of  some  of  its  provisions,  a  committee  of  fourteen  was 
appointed,  of  which  Owen  was  one,  to  consider  and  report 
'  wkai  were /undamentals  in  Chri$tianiiy,^  The  paper  which 
they  gave  in,  has  been  adduced  as  an  instance  of  the  intolerant 
conduct  of  Independents  when  in  power ;  but  Mr.  Orme  shews 
the  utter  futility  of  the  allegation.  In  the  first  place,  the  paper 
expresses  no  opinion  on  the  subject  of  religious  liberty,  se- 
condly, the  object  of  its  authors  was  evidently  comprehensioa  as 
far  as  possible,  not  restriction.  And  thirdly ,  the  msjority  of  the 
committee  were  Presbyterians. 
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In  1655,  when  the  rinng  of  th«  royalials  under  Coloael  Pen-' 
tuddock  threatened  Oxfonii,  the  Vice-chancellor  raised  a  trsop 
of  sixty  harsv,  and  nae  very  active  in  prepariBg  for  the  defence 
df  the  cMy,  in  corrscpondcnce  n iih  Secretary  TUiirtoe.  For  this 
be  WM  aftcnwrds  reproacbe^  as  a  '  B)Hrit«al  Abaddon.*  But  it 
is  utterly  false,  that  he  ever  wore  a  award,  or  assMncd  the 
auiitivy  oltaiae(er. 

Itr.  Onae  reUle*  oa  the  authority  of  Ludlow,  the  viraleoC 
enemy  of  Cromwell,  ike  ctreiuKtauee  of  Coleael  Deshorou^'s 
ooacertiag  wilhi  Colonel  Prifl«,  the  ppMenting  of  a  petition  to 
the  Honee  n^inet  certain  supposed  advisers  of  Cromwell,  who 
were  pressing  their  General  to  assume  the  title  of  King,  ft  ia 
rtateff,  that  the  petition  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Owen,  at  their 

{'irint  request ;  and  it  is  added,  upon  conjecture,  that  this  becaioe 
Lnown  to  Ccomnell,  and  occasioned  his  being  regarded  by  the 
^<otector  with  less  friendly;  feeliugs  tbaa  beutre.  Mr.  O.  re- 
tnttks  that  at  his  inauguratioa  into  (lie  Proteotorship,  Lsckyet 
preaohed,  and  Dr.  Maaton,  a  PreshyteniaB,  prayed;  while  nooe  of 
tbe  leediDg  lodepaadeBts  were  eutployed  in  the  service.  All 
tbifl,  hftwe.vcr,  appears  to  us  nothiog  better  than  vtf  ue  surauee. 
QHwr  Merer  eonfined  hi»  fevour  to  the  Independbnts.  That 
Dr.  Owen  drew  up  (he  petition,  we  must  have  better  auikorrty 
fer  believifi^,  than  the  essertion  of  Ludlow.  Nothing  was  more 
usual  than  to  give  him  the  credit  of  being  at  least  a  party  to  any 
prsceediags  of  the  independents,  whether  he  bad  a  band  in 
then!  or  not.  Hia  engageroents  at  Oxford  might  sufficiently 
aoooHBl  fix  his  not  having  bees  much  about  CromweU  during 
the  laat  months  of  bis  life,  without  having  reeourse  to  the  sup- 
position that  he  was  out  of  favour  at  court.  Mr.  Onae,  how- 
evec,  ooiuideFS  it  as  a  conclusive  proof,  that  six  weeks  after  the 
appointneot  of  Ricliard  Cromwell  (o  the  Chancelloi«hip  oF  the 
UniverMty,  which  Cromwell  resigned  on  being  ohoaen  Proiectorr 
Owen  was  dismissed  to  make  room  for  Dr.  Conaet,  a  Ppesfay- 
torieui  But  this  change  m%fat  take  place  without  involving 
atoy  kee  of  favour  ou  the  part  of  Owen.  Riohardi  was  no  doubt 
courted  by  (he  IVesbytcrion  p^rty,  and  he  appear*  to  have  been 
utcUned  t«  favour  them ;  alHiough  bis  &ther,  certainly,  never 
had  reason  to  trust  Iban  in  preference  to  the  Independents^ 
The  tniiti  is,  that  Dr.  Owen  appears  to  have  oonducteil  hinwclf 
,  tkrougliuut  the  varioa»  ohangra  of  that  unsellled  period  with 
I  singular  prudence  and  moderation,  and  appears  in  no  one  ie- 
slance  to  tiawe  disgraoed  himself  by  piJitioal  intrigue.  His  lan- 
guage in  (lie  oration  addreseed  to  Richard,  in  tte  nans  of  the 
University, on  his  install  alio  n  into  the  ChanoeUopsbip,  is  at  onoe 
dignified  aod  courtly,  warmly  eaoomiaatio  without  bordering  on 
adulation.  *  I  piwposely  omit,'  he  says,  *  the  eulogy  of  the 
*  wisest  and  bravest  man  which  this  age,  fertile  in  heroes,  bas 
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^  produced.    Whatever  may  become  of  Engfland,  it  shall  ever 

*  oe  known,  that  he  was  a  prince  who  had  at  heart  the  glory  of 
'  the  Island  and  the  honour  of  religion.*  .  Had  Owen  been  sus- 
pected of  having  fallen  under  the  Protector's  displeasure,  he 
would  hardly  have  found  it  necessary  to  defend  himself  .from  the 
aspersion  of  concurring  with  those  who  were  about  Cromwell 
in  his  last  sickness,  to  deceive  him  with  the  assurance  that  he 
should  not  then  die. 

Cromwell  is  represented  by  Mr.  Orme  as  having  olunhed  hy 
Bieans  of  the  Independents  to  the  summit  of  amhiiioo,  and  as 
having  then  unceremoniously  discarded  or  forgottea  Ihem.  We 
think  that  this  charge  requires  to  be  substantiated.  (Joodwin, 
S  terry,  and  Caryl,  to  say  nothing  of  Owen,  appear  to  have 
enjoyed  the  Protector's  favour  to  the  last.  These  four  ministers 
are  affirmed  by  Burnet,  on  the  authority  of  Tillotson,  to  have 
been  together  in  the  presence-chamber  at  Whitehf^tl  after  Oliver's 
death,  when  Goodwin  is  reported  to  have  used  in  prayer  those 
words  from  Jer.  \x.  7.  **  O  Lord»  thou  hast  deceived  us,  and 
^  we  have  been  deceived.'*  Mr.  Orme,  however,  tUoks  it 
unlikely  that  Dr.  Owen  was  one  of  the  persons  present,  as  he 
vras  not  one  of  the  household  chaplains,  nor  any  favourite  of 
Richard's. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  apocryphal  anecdotes  retailed  by  party 
writers.  Owen,  as  being  the  most  eminent  minister  among  the 
Independents,  both  on  account  of  his  station  and  his  learning  and 
character,  has  been  singled  out  both  by  Presbyterian  and  Episco- 
pal writers,  as  an  especial  mask  for  their  calumnies.  Neal  tells 
us,  that  the  Wallingford-house  party,  of  which  Fleetwood  and 
Desborough  were  the  heads,  invited  Dr.  Owen  and  Dr.  Manton 
to  their  consultations. 

*  Dr.  Owen  went  to  prayer  before  they  entered  on  business,  but 
Manton  being  late  before  he  came,  heard  a  loud  totce  from  within 
s&3ring»  **  He  must  down  and  he  shall  dawn.**  Manton  knew  the  voice 
to  be  Owen's,  and  understood  him  to  mean  the  depoiing  of  Richard, 
and  therefore  he  would  not  go  in.' 

Upon  this  strangely  absurd  tale,  Mr.  Orme  very  justly  re- 
marks, that  if  Manton  heard  no  more  than  the  words  which  Neal 
has  given,  the  construction  he  put  upon  them  w^s  very  uAW.ar- 
rantable.  But  Calamy  tells  us  that  Dr.  Manton  did  not  so  un« 
derstand  them  till  after  Richard's  deposition.  If  so,  that  cduld 
not  be  the  reason  why  he  did  not  go  in.  That  such  expressions 
should  occur  in  a  prayer,  is  not  very  probable ;  nor  was  it,  as 
Mr.  O.  remarks,  *  very  like  Owen's  usual  prudence^  to  vopife- 

*  rate  sedition  at  a  private  meeting,  so  loudly  as  to  be  heard  out- 
'  side  the  door ;  and  that  before  the  council  had  delilierated.' 
Baxter's  misrepresentation  of  Owen's  conduct  is  still  more  gross 
and  daring.     He  terms  him  ^  the  chief  who  headed  tlie  Inde- 
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*  pendents  in  the  army/  and  makes  Fleetwood,  Desborons^iy 
and  the  others,  act  only  in  subordination  to  him  in  compelling 
Richard  to  dissolve  his  Parliament.^  These  injurious  statements 
be  had  the  disingenuousness  to  publish  afier  Owen's  death,  not- 
withstanding the  solemn  asseverations  by  which  Owen  had  in 
bis  life-time  repelled  the  charge  when  brought  forward  by  Vernon 
and  other-paltry  libellers. 

'  <<  Let  me  inform  you  (says  the  Dr.  in  bis  vindication  of  Animad- 
versions on  Fiat  Lux)  that  the  author  of  the  Animadversions  is 
a  person  who  'never  had  a  hand  in,  nor  gave  consent  to  the  rais- 
ing of  any  war  in  these  nations ;  nor  to  any  political  alterations  in, 
ikemt  no-^not  to  any  one  that  wu  amongst  us  during  our  revolutions  .*- 
but  he  acknowledges  that  he  lived  and  acted  under  Uiem  the  things  in 
which  he  thought  his  duty  consisted ;  and  challenges  all  men  to  charge 
him  with  doing  the  least  personal  injury  to  any,  professing  himself 
ready  to  give  satisfaction  to  any  one  that  can  justly  claim  it.'* ' 

And  in  his  answer  to  Vernon  he  expressly  says  : 

*  **  Of  the  same  nature  is  what  he  affirms  of  my  being  the  instnioaent 
in  the  ruin  of  Richard  Cromwell,  with  whose  setting  up  and  pulting 
dawn  I  had  no  more  to  do  than  himself ;  and  the  same  answer  must  be 
returned  again,  as  to  the  friar»  Mentitur  impudentissime**  * 

The  share  which  Owen  had  in  the  subsequent  transactions 
which  took  place  in  the  anxious  and  fearful  interval  between  the 
deposition  of  Richard  and  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL,  we 
shall  give  in  Mr.  Orme's  words. 

*  Owen  preached  before  Parliament  for  the  last  thne  on  the  8tb  of 
May  1659 ;  being  the  second  day  after  it  had  met.  In  the  month  of 
August  following,  the  Congregational  Churches  in  London  desired 
leave  to  raise  three  regiments  for  the  parliament,  and  pbtaioed  its  con- 
sent to  do  so.  They  had  become  exceedingly  alarmed  for  their  liber- 
ty* and^not  without  cause.  Moak  had  for  some  time  been  playing  a 
part.  Formerly  he  had  acted  with  the  Independents ;  no\f  he  was 
seemingly  disposed  to  support  the  Presbyterians.  Apprehensions 
were  entertained  of  the  march  of  bis  armv  into  England,  and  to  as- 
certain his  real  sentiments  and  intentions,  Caryl  and  i3arker  were  dis- 
patched to  Scotland  with  a  letter  to  him  from  Dr.  Owen,  in  the  name  of 
the  Independent  Churches,  to  which  he  was  considered  as  belong- 
ing. With  the  ministers  were  associated  Col.  Whallv  and  Major- 
Geaeral  Gough,  both  members  of  the  same  communion.  At  Neir- 
castle  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Hanunond,  and  in  Scotland  bv  Mr. 
Collins,^ both  very  respectable  and  useful  Independent  ministen. 
They  bad  an  interview  with  Monk,  and  some  other  officers  of  the  armj, 
at  Holyrood-house.    Caryl  told  him  they  came  not  to  deliver  their 

^  sense  of  the  General*s  proceedings,  but  the  sense  of  the  churches ; 

/  which  had  given  them  no  commission  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 

/  cause,  nor  to  debate  whether  Lambert's  action  in  turning  out  the  par- 

liament were  justifiable  or  not;  but  only  to  present  it  to  nis  Lordship^ 
as  their  opinioui  that  he  had  not  a  call  to  appear  against  it  in  that 
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taaanw;— that  his  Lordship  had  only  in  charge  to  keep  Scoiland  quiet 
and  was  not  bound  to  take  notice  of  any  differences  that  should 
happen  in  England,  lie  proceeded  to  assign  reasons  why  the  Gene- 
ral should  go  on  no  farther  ;  andi  finally,  assured  him,  that  whatever 
should  happen  'would  be'  laid  at  his  doori  as  he  would  be  considered 
the  originator  of  the  war. 

'  The  reasonings  of  the  Commissioners  with  Monk  proceed  entirely 
on  the  ground  of  the  connexion  subsisting  between  tne  churches  and 
him ;  from  which  they  considered  themselves  bound  to  expostulate 
with  him,  on  the  impropriety  uf  involving  the  nation  in  war,  occasion* 
10^  much  evil  to  his  brethren,  and,  perhaps,  being  instrumental  in 
bringing  back  a  state  of  things,  ruinous  both  to  civil  and  religious 
freedom.  They  could  make  nothing,  however,  of  Monk.  He  sent 
them  back  with  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Owen,  Mr.  Greenhjil,  and 
Mr.  Hook,  full  of  unmeaning  compliments,  hypocritical  professions* 
and  promises  never  intended  to  be  fjiilfilled.  It  must  have  satisfied 
them,  that  they  had  every  tiling  to  fear»  and  notliing  to  hope,  frpm  his 
march  into  England.  His  character  was  a  compound  of  selfishness 
and  hjrpocnsy.  He  swallowed  oaths  without  ceremony,  and  broke 
them  without  remorse.  He  deceived  all  parties,  but  stood  true  to 
his  own  interest  to  the  end.  The  Independents  offered  to  stand  by 
their  friends  in  Parliament,  and  to  force  back  Monk  into  Scotland. 
Owen  and  Nye  had'frequent  consultations  with  Whitelocke  and  St. 
John )  and,  at  a  private  treaty  with  the  officers  at  Wallingford-house, 
offered  to  raise  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  use  of  the  army, 
provided  it  would  protect  them  in  their  religious  liberties ;  which  they 
were  apprehensive  Monk,  and  the  Presbyterians,  designed  to  sub- 
vert, put  those  officers  had  lost  their  credit,  their  measures  were 
broken  and  disconcerted. — One  party  was  for  a  treaty ;  and  another 
for  the  sword.  Their  old  veteran  regiments  were  dislodged  from  the 
dtjf  and 'Monk  in  possession. 

*  The  anxiety  of  the  Independents  is  easily  accounted  for.  Their 
Tery  existence  was  at  stake ;  for  they  had  nearly  as  much  to  fear  from 
the  power  of  the  Presbyterians,  as  from  the  return  of  the  king. 
They  only  wanted  protection  'and  liberty ;  but  these  moderate  de- 
mands they  knew  neither  party  would  agree  to,  if  once  they  obtained  * 
power.  It  does  them  honour,  that  they  were  willing  to  make  any 
sacrifices,  rather  than  part  with  privileges  more  valuable  than  life  itself. 
The  Presbyterians,  however,  completely  predominated.  Every  thing 
was  in  a  train  for  the  restoration  of  the  King,  to  whom  they  looked 
forward  with  all  the  fondness  and  confidence  of  a  promised  saviour. 
Among  other  preparations  for  this  event,  on  the  Sd  of  March,  1600, 
the  Question  between  Dr.  Reynolds  and  t)r.  Owen,  about  the  Deanery 
of  Cnrist  Church,  was  referred  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  Com- 
mittee, and  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  by  a  vote  of  the  House, 
Owen  was  discharged,  and  Reynolds  restored  to  his  plaoe.  Pre- 
wloMj  to  this,  he  and  Goodwin  had  been  removed  from  preaching  at 
St.  Mary's,  Wood  says,  by  the  endeavours  of  the  Presbyterians.  If 
this  was  so,  it  was  a  most  ungrateful  return  for  the  kindness  an4 
liberality  with  which  Owen  had  uniformly  treated  that  party.* 

yoL.  XV.  N.  S.  M 
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grant  was  unaccompanied  with  any  stipulation  whatever. 
Charles  knew  too  well  the  character  of  Owen  to  make  such  a 
proposal ;  and  the  Doctor  indignantly  repels  the  insinuation  by 
affirmini^,  in  answer  to  Stilling^fleet,  that '  never  any  one  person 
'  iu  authority,  nor  any  one  that  had  any  relation  to  public  affairs, 
^  did  ever  speak  one  word  to  him  about  any  indulgence  or  tole- 
'•  ration  to  be  granted  unto  Papists/ 

Owen  married  his  first  wife  soon  after  his  presentation  to  the 
living  of  Fordham.  By  her  he  had  eleven  children ;  all  of 
whom,  except  one  daughter,  died  young.  At  what  period  he 
became  a  widower,  is  not  known ;  but  in  1677,  he  married  the 
widow  of  Thomas  D'Oyley,  Esq.  The  fortune  of  this  lady, 
together  with  his  own  estate  and  other  property,  ^  enabled  htm 

*  to  keep  his  carriage,  and  country-house  at  Ealing,  in  Middle- 

*  sex,  where  be  mostly  lived  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,* 
which  were  chiefly  devoted  to  writing.  The  notices  which  the 
volume  contains  of  the  Doctor^s  numerous  publications,  many  of 
which  are  very  scarce,  form  a  very  interesting  feature  of  the 
publication.  Mr.  Orme  has  in  this  respect  performed  a  very 
laborious  and,  at  the  same  time,  important  service ;  and  the 
copions  extracts  which  are  given  from  some  of  the  minor  works, 
will  be  highly  acceptable.  His  criticisms,  too,  appear  to  us  in 
general  highly  judicious.  ^  The  difficulty  of  even  obtaining  a 
^  complete  collection  of  Owen's  works,'  he  says,  *  may  be  esti- 

*  mated  from  a  remark  made  by  the  Author  himself,  *'  that  some 
'  '*  of  them  he  had  not  seen  for  nearly  twenty  years."  '  Hts  last 
production  was,  ''  Meditations  and  Discourses  on  the  Glory  of 
''  Christ,"  which  was  put  to  press  on  the  day  he  died.  Some 
time  before  his  death,  he  suffered  much  from  the  stoile  and 
asthma,  which  frequently  confined  him  to  his  chamber.  An- 
thony Wood  follows  him  up  to  the  last  moment  with  calamny, 
by  asserting,  *  that  he  did  very  unwillingly  lay  down  his  head 
f  and  die.'  An  interesting  extract  from  a  letter  to  bis  friend 
Fleetwood,  dictated  the  day  before  he  died,  evinces  in  the  most 
striking  manner,  the  utter  falseness  of  the  assertion.  His  dying 
exclamation,  on  hearing  that  his  ^'  Meditations"  were  just  put  to 
press,  was  worthy  of  the  aged  saint.    *  I  am  glad  to  hear  it : 

*  but  oh  1  brother  Payne,  the  long  wished  for  day  is  come  at 
'  last,  in  which  I  shall  see  that  glory  in  another  manner  than  I 
'  have  ever  done,  or  was  capable  of  doing  in  this  world.'  He 
expired  on  the  24th  of  August,  1083,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year 
of  bis  age,  and  was  buried  in  Bunhill-fields ;  his  funeral  being  at- 
tended by  the  carriages  of  sixty-seven  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 

We  have  no  room  to  attempt  a  portrait  of  Owen^s  character, 
nor  is  it  necessary.  The  testimonies  of  bis  rivals  and  enemies, 
as  .collected  by  Mr.  Orme,  are  a  sufficient  panegyric.    Baxter 
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Stylei  bim  a  man  of  rare  parts  and  worth,  and  speaks  of  '  the 

*  complying  mildness,  and  sweetness,  and  peaceableness'  which 
characterized  him,  especially  in  his  latter  years.  His  personage, 
according  to  Wood,  was  *■  proper  and  comely,  and  he  had  a 
'  very  graceful  behaviour  in  the  pulpit ;  an  eloquent  elocution  ; 

*  a  winning  and  insinuating  deportment;  and  could,  by  the 
'  persuasion  of  his  oratory,  in  conjunction  with  some  other  out- 
'  ward  advantages,  move  and  wind  theafiections  of  his  admiring 

*  auditory  almost  as  he  pleased.'  The  style  of  iiis  writings  is 
confessedly  bad  ;  diffuse,  cumbrous,  and  often  perplexed.  Mr. 
Orme  admits,  that  *  he  was  inexcusably  indifferent  to  the  vehicle 
'  of  his  thoughts :'  he  had  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  for 
revision.  But  the  energy  of  bis  manner,  and  the  fluency  of  his 
delivery,  would  prevent  these  defects  in  his  style  from  being 
perceived,  even  if  they  existed,  in  bis  unpremeditated  addresses. 
Had  he  written  less,  and  paid  more  attention  to  his  style,  his 
works  would  doubtless  have  been  more  permanently  valuable  and 
more  extensively  useful ;  but  many  of  them  were  intended  only 
to  meet  the  demand  of  the  occasion,  and  they  have  answered 
their  purpose.  By  far  the  greater  portion  are  controversial ; 
and  never  was  there  a  controvertist  who  exhibited  towards  his 
opponents  greater  acuteness,  combined  with  the  most  exemplary 
calmness  and  candour,  and  that  frequently  under  no  ordinary 
provocation.  His  expository  writin^^s,  however,  will  always 
entitle  him  to  no  mean  rank  as  a  Biblical  critic  and  theologian  ; 
while  his  practical  treatises  can  never  be  too  highly  commended 
for  the  depth,  and  Scriptural  accuracy,  and  devotional  ardour, 
and  sound  judgement,  and  eminent  spirituality  by  which  they 
are  characterized.  He  is  '  the  anatomist  of  the  heart.'  Unat- 
tractive, sometimes  repulsive,  'as  is  his  style,  those  who  have  once 
familiarized  themselves  with  his  writings  sufficiently  to  ex- 
perience no  difficulty  in  following  his  train  of  thought  through 
all  its  windings  and  parentheses,  find  themselves  not  merely 
overpaid  for  their  labour,  but  generally  end  in  preferring  his 
practical  works,  with  all  their  ruggedness,  to  those  of  any  con- 
temporary theological  writer. 

Some  very  valuable  contributions  are  contained  in  this  volume, 
to  the  history  of  the  English  Independents ;  but  on  this  sub- 
ject we  cannot  now  enter,  and  must  content  ourselves  with 
bfiefly  expressing  our  high  satisfaction  with  Mr.  Orme's 
diligence  of  research,  excellent  spirit,  and  just  views  on  the 
subject  of  religious  liberty.  We  had  intended  to  notice  some 
(X^casional  incorrectnesses  of  style,  and  some  peculiarities  of 
expression,  which  we  could  wish  to  see  removed  in  a  future 
edition.  Mr.  Orme  is,  we  suspect,  but  a  young  writer,  though 
an  old  reader ;  and  the  study  of  Owen  would  not  tend  to  perfect 
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his  taste  in  compoaitioD,  His  style^  boweTer,  improves,  m  be 
advances,  and,  if  not  elegant,  is  always  perspicuous.  A  good 
portrait  of  Owen  is  prefixed  to  the  volume. 

■!■    »  ■■■■■■  I  ■  I     ■  I  !■  I  I  ■     I  ■ I , 

Art.  II*  Lectures  an  Painting ;  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
by  Henry  Fuseli,  P.P.  With  additional  Observations  and  Notes. 
4to.  pp.  257.    London.     1820. 

It/TR.  FUSELl  has  cost  us  many  a  perplexing  revolution  of 
-^*-"-  thought.  He  is,  unquestionably,  deeply  versed  in  the 
theory  of  his  art ;  his  knowledge  is  profound,  and  his  taste,  as 
expressed  in  his  critical  and  descriptive  comments,  perfectly 
sound  and  correct*  He  is,  we  imagine,  incomparably  the  most 
learned  of  our  artists.  He  must  have  examined  with  the  acute 
inspection  of  a  master  of  language,  the  writers  of  antiquity^ 
since  his  first  lecture  is  a  proof  of  the  skill  and  decision  with 
which  he  has  explored  their  recesses  in  search  of  materials  for 
the  history  of  his  profession ;  and  his  Homeric  researches,  as 
described  in  the  correspondence  of  Cowper,  attest  his  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  intricacies  of  Greek  synthesis.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  present  work  without  an  entire  conviction 
that  the  Author  has  investigated  the  whole  range  of  art  with  an 
analytic  eye,  and  that  he  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  his- 
tory and  mechanism  of  its  different  sections.  Design,  colour, 
chiaroscuro,  are  treated  with  science  and  right  feeling;  and 
among  the  various  excellencies  of  this  volume,  purity  of  taste  is 
by  no  means  the  least  conspicuous.  And  yet,  wh«n  we  turn 
from  his  writings  to  his  paintings,  we  find  the  former  a  perpetual 
satire  on  the  unaccountable  eccentricities  of  the  latter :  affecta- 
tion, extravagance,  discoloration,  meet  us  at  every  turn,  and  we 
are  unable  to  discover  in  the  average  of  his  productions,  any 
trace  of  the  just  principles  so  powierfully  enforced  in  bis  prelec- 
tions. His  ideal  baffles  all  conjecture  as  to  its  origin.  The 
physiognomy,  the  proportions,  the  adjustment,  and  the  action  of 
his  figures,  can  be  traced  to  no  model  that  we  are  acquainted 
with,  excepting,  perhaps,  to  the  insipicf  exaggerations  of  the 
Swiss  and  German  schools  in  their  worst  condition.     No  roan, 

f0^.  clearly,  has  a  finer  feeling  than  Mr.  Fuseli  for  the  pure  and 

^^  lofty  exemplars  of  antiquity.  How  comes  it,  then,  that  it  fuls 
<"^  to  kindle  his  eye  and  to  direct  his  hand  ?  Whence  is  it  that  his 
J  anatomical  facility  is  continually  betraying  him  into  an  (sxtmsion 
y  T  of  muscle  so  salient  and  rigid,  as  to  convey  the  impression  of 
resistance  to  the  rack  }  Whence  is  it  that  even  in  his  resting 
figures,  there  is  a  tension  that  destroys  all  appearance  of  repose  ? 
Why  is  his  expression  of  character  and  passion  scarcely  ever 
short  of  caricature ;  and  how  is  it  that,  with  all  his  deep  and 
successful  study  of  the  principles  of  colour  and  effect,  he  has 
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90  rarely  been  able  to  keep  Bimself  from  utter  and  incredible 
failure  in  his  attempts  to  realize  them  ?  There  must  be  much 
of  perversity  in  all  this,  and  much,  no  doubt,  of  that  indolent 
rapidity  in  execution,  which  prevents  so  many  men  of  high  ac- 
complishment from  acting  up  to  their  advantages.  That  it 
involves  nothing  of  incapacity,  there  might  be  found  abundant 
evidence  in  the  history  of  Mr.  F.'s  professional  career,  and  in 
the  facts,  that  his  affectation  seldom  degenerates  into  insipidity, 
and  that  bis  extravagance  is  almost  always  blended  with  power. 
He  is  rarely  deficient  in  energy,  and  there  are  occasionally  a 
richness  and  a  wild  originality  in  liis  invention,  which  partially 
redeem  the  complete  absence  of  feeling  and  simplicity ;  ^nd 
which,  if  not  genius  in  its  highest  form,  at  least  make  us  hesi- 
tate in  denying  its  presence.  Our  recollections  of  Mr.  I  useli  s 
Miltonic  Exhihitiou,  carry  us  back  to  a  period  when  our  judge- 
ment in  matters  of  art  was  too  immature  to  admit  of  our  trust- 
ing it  now  implicitly ;  but  we  can  venture  to  rely  upon  it  ia 
expressing  strong  admiration  of  some  of  the  details,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  figure  of  *  moping  melancholy,'  in  the  lazar-house; 
of  much  of  the  picture  which  portrayed  the  dismay  of  the  arch- 
fiend at  the  view  of  his  destiny  in  the  celestial  balance  ;  of  the 
expression  of  motion  in  the  array  pf  fallen  angels  ascending  in 
column  at  the  bidding  of  their  leader;  of  the  temptation  of 
Eve ;  of  the  fine  representation  of  Sin  starting  armed  from  the 
bead  of  Satan ;  and  of  the  bold  and  richly  coloured  fore-shorten- 
ing  of  the  *  lubbar  fiend.'  The  spirit  of  H^mlet;8  father  in 
tbe  Sbakspeare  gallery,  was  an  admirable  conception  both  in 
ibrm  and  colour:  iU  majestic  port  and  visage,  its  sweepmg  and 
unearthly  motion,  the  lustrous  and  transparent  green  which 
gave  it  a«  effect  so  singular  and  impressive,  were  well-imapned 
and  skilfully  rendered  accompaniments  of  a  mysterious  being 
revisiting  *  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,'  from  a  *  world  of  terrible 
^  shadows.' 

After  ali,  we  confess  that  it  is  as  a  writer  that  we  best  like  Mr. 
Fiiseli.  With  much  of  harshness  and  singularity  in  his  style, 
and  with  something  of  affectation  in  the  mode  of  presenting  nis 
sentiments,  thereis  yet  afirmness  and  distinctness  in  the  expression 
of  his  opinions,  a  iangUnUty  in  his  descriptions  and  discrimi- 
nations, which  we  rarely  find  in  similar  publications.  It  is  the 
great  defect  of  works  of  art,  that  they  are  vague  and  general, 
instead  of  being  clear  and  definite.  Reynolds  himself  is  not  free 
from  Ibis  fault,  audit  is  the  reigning  vice  of  many  a  clever  piece 
of  declamation  on  this  inexhaustible  subject.  The  analysis  ot 
painting  is  peculiarly  difficult :  it  demands  not  only  nauch  ele- 
menlary  science,  but  an  accurate  and  extensive  investigation  ot 
the  productions  of  the  great  masters  of  design,  assisted  by 
powers  mn4  opportanities  which  are  allotted  to  few.    Some  of 
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ReynoIds^s  notes  on  Dnfresnoy,  and  of  his  travelling  memd^ 
randa,  are  exquisite  specimens  of  this  distinct  and  scientific 
examination.  Opie,  too,  if  we  remember  rightly,  has  success- 
fully though  partially  introduced  H  in  his  lectures :  our  recol- 
lections refer  us  in  particular,  to  his  discrimination  of  the  dif- 
ferent styles  of  Rubens  and  Titian. 

In  1801,  Mr.  Fuscli  published  three  Lectures  on  Painting, 
representing  them  as  mere  fragments  of  bis  grand  design,  of 
which  he  gave  the  foltowing  sketch,  not  reprinted  in  the  present 
publication. 

*  Thejirst  Lecture  exhibits  a  more  critical  than  an  historic  sketch 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  our  art,  confining  research  tu  that 
period,  when  fact  and  substantial  information  took  place  of  con- 
jecture ;  it  naturally  divides  itself  .into  two  parts,  the  art  of  the 
ancients,  and  its  restoration  among  the  moderns ;  each  is  divided  into 
three  periods,  ihvx  of  preparation^  thsi  o£yuU  establishment j  and  that 
of  refinement. — The  second  Lecture  treats  on  the  real  subjecu  of 
painting  and  the  plastic  arts,  in  contradistinction  to  the  subjects 
exclusively  belonging  to  poetry,  endeavouring  to  establish  the  red- 
procal  limits-  of  both  from  the  essential  difference  of  their  medium 
and  materials.  It  establishes  three  principal  classes  of  painting;  the 
m'c,  the  dramatic^  and  the  historic  ;  with  their  collateral  branches  of 
characteristic  portrait  and  landscape,  and  the  inferior  subdivisions 
of  imitation. — In  the  thirds  design,  correctness,  copy,  imitation,  style, 
with  its  degrees  of  essential^  ckaracteristiCf  ideals  and  deviation  into 
manner^  are  considered,  and  the  classes  of  ifae  models  left  us  in  the 
remains  of  ancient  sculpture,-  arranged. — The-fourth  is  devoted  Co  in- 
vention, in  its  most  general  and  specifiC'Sense,  as  it  discovers,  selects, 
combines,  the  possible,  the  probable,  and  the  known  materials  of 
nature,  in  a  mode  that  strikes  :>vith  noveXij .-^The  Jifik  follows  with 
composition  and  expression,  the  dresser  and  the  soul  of  invention ; 
the  sixth  concludes  with  observations  on  colour,  drapery,  and  exe- 
cution.' 

Although  we  think  this  scheme  susceptible  of  improvement, 
and  that  it  might  have  been  expressed  with  more  clearness,  yet 
we  cannot  help  regretting  that  Mr  Fuseli  has  felt  it  inexpedient 
to  adopt  and  complete  it.  T\\q  variation  from  the  primary  out- 
line is,  however,  of  the  less  importance,  since  most,  if  not  alt,  of 
the  points  originally  marked  fqj:.;jllust ration,  are^  either  directly 
or  incidentally,  brought  under  review  by  the  Professor.  The 
first  part  of  these  Lectures  has  been  so  long  before  the 
world,  that  we  shall  declhie  any  thing  more  than  a  general 
reference  to  its  contents.  The  first  contains  a  series  of  sble 
criticisms,  some  of  them,  however,  extremely  hypothetical,  on 
the  great  masters  of  antiquity :  the  scanty  materials. furnished 
by  ancient  writers  are  skilfully  wrought  up;  but,  after  aU*,  we 
must  be  left  to  infer  the  pictorial  exceHence  of  the  Greeks, 
rather  from  the  unrivalled  perfection   of  their  sculptors,  than 
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from  My  oertain  iodications  ta  be  collcoted  from  historic  docu- 
'ments.  The  second  Lecture  defines  the  difierent  periods  of  the 
history  of  painting,  and  discriminates  the  difierent  schools  of 
art :  it  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction,  and  if  we  had  not  for^ 
nierly,  in  repeated  instances,  taken  occasion  to  introduce  quo- 
tations from  the  earlier  publication,  we  should  now  be  tempted 
to  bring  forward  an  extract  or  two,  by  way  of  specimen.  The 
same  praise  is  due  to  the  third  Lecture,  on  Invention  :  it  contains 
some  admirable  discriminations  of  style,  and  several  uncom- 
monly excellent  descriptions  of  subject  and  management.  The 
fourth  Lecture,  the  first  of  the  new  series,  continud^  the  subject 
of' the  preceding,  and  although  less  interesting  and  less  pregnant 
than  the  previous  portion,  contains  many  valuable  directions 
and  definitions.  We  select  the  following  passage  for  citation, 
as  bearing  with  great  efiect  upon  a  very  prevalent  system  of 
erroneous  criticism. 

<  That  great  principle,  the  necessity  of  a  moral  tendency  or  of 
some  doctrine  useful  to  mankind  in  the  whoU  of  an  epic  performance, 
admitted,  are  we  therefore  to  sacrifice  the  uniformity  of  its  parts^ 
and  thus  to  lose  that  credibility  which  alone  can  impress  us  with  the 
importance  of  the  maxim  that  dictated  to  the  poet  narration,  and  to, 
the  artist  imagery  ?  Are  the  agents  sometimes  to  be  real  beings,  and 
sometimes  abstract  ideas  ?  Is  the  Zeus  of  Homer,  of  whose  al« 
mighty  will  the  bard,  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  poem,  proclaims 
himself  only  the  herald,  by  the  purblind  acuteness  of  a  commenta- 
tor, to  be  turned  into  ^ther,  and  Juno,  just  arriving  from  her  ce- 
lestial toilet,  changed  into  air,  to  procure  from  their  mystic  embraces 
the  allegoric  offspring  of  vernal  Impregnation  I  When  Minerva,  bv 
her  weight,  makes  the  chariot  of  Diomede  man,  and  Mars  wounded, 
roars  with  the  voice  of  ten  thousand,  are  Uiey  nothing  but  the  sym- 
bol of  military  discipline,  and  the  sound  of  the  batUe's  roar  i  Or 
Ate,  seized  by  her  hair,  and  by  Zeus  dashed  from  the  battlements  of  ' 
heaven,  is  she  only  a  metaphysic  idea  ?  Forbid  it.  Sense  I  As  well 
might  we  say,  that  Milton,  when  he  called  the  porteress  of  hell, 
Satan's  daughter.  Sin,  and  his  son  and  dread  antagonist,  Death, 
meant  only  to  impress  us  Vith  ideas  of  privation  and  nonentity,  and 
sacrificed  the  real  agents  of  his  poem  to  an  unskilful  choice  of  names. 
Tet  it  is  their  name  that  bss  bewildered  his  commentator  and  biogra- 
pher in  criticisms  equally  cold,  reppgnant,  and  incongruous,  on  the 
admissibility  and  inadmissibility  or  allegory  in  poems  of  supposed  re- 
alitjjT*  What  becomes  of  the  mterest  the  poet  and  the  artist  mean  to 
excite  in  us,  if,  in  the  moment  of  reading  or  contemplating,  we  do 
not  believe  what  the  one  tells,  and  the  other  shews  ?  It  is  that  masic 
which  places  on  the  same  basis  of  existence,  and  amalgamates  tne 
mythic  or  superhuman^  and  the  human  parts  of  the  Ilias,  of  Paradise 
Lost,  and  or  the  Sistine  chapel,  that  enraptures,  agitates,  and  whirls 
us  along  as  readers  or  spectators.' 

The  fifth  Lecture  comprises  the  important  subjects  of  Com- 
position and  Expression.    The  first  of  these.  Air.  Fuseli  re- 
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flolT«i  into  two  elasses  of  elements,  moral  and  physioal ;  Ibe 
first,  comprising  Unity,  Propriety,  and  Perspiouity ;  the  se- 
cond. Perspective  and  Light  with  shade.  Unity  is  necessary  to 
enable  Composition  to  ^  span  its  subject ;'  Propriety  empowers 
to  ^  tell  tlie  story ;'  Perspicuity  gives  distinctness  to  the  fact ; 
light  and  Shade  are  indispensable  to  effect ;  and  Perspective  ar- 
ranges the  materials. 

*  Composition,  like  all  other  parts  of  style,  bad  a  gradual  progress; 
it  begun  m  monotony  and  apposition,  emerged  to  centre  and  depth,, 
established  itself  on  harmony  and  masses,  was  debauched  by  contrast 
and  by  grouping,  and  finally  supplanted  by  machinery,  common- 
place, and  mauner.' 

On  the  supposition  that  painting  in  its  infancy  borrowed  its 
system  of  form  and  arrangement  from  sculpture,  it  would  pro- 
bably be  at  a  period  when  the  higher  principles  of  grouping  were 
as  yet  unknown  to  the  statuary,  and  consequently  the  artist 
would  be  limited  to  the  observance  of  those  laws  which  regulate 
the  combination  and  distribution  of  figures  in  baa  relief.  This 
elementary  simplicity,  however,  has  been  adopted  by  men  who 
were  in  full  possession  of  higher  principles,  as  better  adapted 
io  certain  subjects  than  a  more  complicated  plan.  The  example 
pf  Pplygnotus  may  be  doubtful,  but  of  Michael  Angelo's  diill 
in  compositioD  there  exists  ample  evidence,  and  yet,  he  has  oe* 
XMisionaUy  availed  himself,  in  subjects  of  simple  grandeur,  of 
4he  ptrinetples  of  collateral  arrangement,  to  the  exclusion  of  per- 
mfeoiwe  and  massing.  Tlie  perfect  union  of  simplicity  and  art 
^rms  exemplified  in  the  composition  of  RafTaelle :  his  cartoons 
end  his  admirable  series  of  pictures  in  the  stanzas  of  the  Vati- 
can, porabioe  in  this  respect  all  the  materials  of  excellence  ;  and 
the  cartoon  of  Ananias  espeG;iaUy,  may  be  referred  to  jas  owe.  of 
the  most  illustrious  specisaens  of  the  power  pf  paintuig  ip  tell* 
ia^  a  story. 

l¥e  must  pause  l^re  a  momeftt  for  the4)urpose  of  oAgeciing  to 
Mr*  FiMeli's  theology.  He  informs  us,  in  a  short  and  pithy  note, 
IhaA  '  a  miracle  means  an  act  performed  by  virtue  of  an  mnkaown 
^  iam  of  nature.'  This  is  either  imbecility  or  insidiousiiess  ;  for, 
<Mi  this  hypothesis,  every  novel  occurrence  in  the  natural  world, 
e^^ry  phenomenon  which  cannot  be  referred  to  some  physical 
law,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  miracle.  We  would  fain  believe 
that  Mr.  F.  intended  no  sideblow  at  the  evidences  of  Christi- 
anity ;  and  yet,  if  miracles  are  merely  evolutions  of  some  '  un- 
*  known  law  of  nature,^  if  they  do  not  arguie  a  Divine  inter- 

«08itiaa,  one  of  the  strongest  sMpports  of  the  fabric  of  our  re- 
gion, will  have  been  struck  away.    We  have  a  gpecial  reasom 
for  not  passing  this  .note  by. 

Correggio,  with  aU  his  magic  light  and  shade,  and  with  all 
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his  oonsuraiDate  skUl  ia  his  art,  is  considered  by  Mr.  Fufleli  as 
only  the  first  and  greatest  of  ^  Machinists.*  In  the  comparison 
between  his  cupolas  and  the  sublime  prodactions  of  Angelo  in 
the  chapel  of  Sixtus,  while  the  rich  harmony  and  technical  per- 
fection of  Correggio  entrance  the  eye,  the  power  and  grandear 
of  the  mighty  Tuscan  fill  and  absorb  the  n^iind.  In  the  general 
remarks  on  Expression,  we  do  not  find  any  thing  peculiarly 
striking ;  but  the  following  specific  illustrations  of  its  gradations 
and  limits  are  ably  and  justly  conoeiyed  and  expressed;  and  wiU^ 
we  are  persuaded,  be  at  once  more  interesting  and  more  intelli- 
gible to  our  readers  than  a  merely  theoretical  dissection  of  the 
subject,  however  acute  and  distinct.  Mr.  Fuseli  has  fixed  upon 
'  the  different  moments  which  Julio  Romano,  Vandyke,  and 

*  Rembrandt  haye  selected  to  represent  the  subject  of  Samson 

*  betrayed  by  Delilah,'   as  offering 

'  one  of  the  fairest  specimens  furnished  by  art.  Considering  it  as 
a  drama,  we  may  say  tnat  Julio  forms  the  plot,  Vandyke  unravels  it, 
and  Rembrandt  shews  the  extreme  of  the  catastrophe.  In  the  com- 
position of  Julio,  Samson,  satiated  with  pleasure,  plunged  into  sleep, 
and  stretched  on  the  ground,  rests  his  head  and  presses  with  his  arm 
the  thigh  of  Delilah,  on  one  side,  whilst  on  the  other  a  nimble 
minion  busily  but  with  timorous  caution  fingers  and  clips  his  locks; 
such  is^  his  fear,  that  to  be  firm,  he  rests  one  knee  on  a  footstool 
tremblingly  watching  the  sleeper,  and  ready  to  escape  at  his  least 
motion.  Delilah  seated  between  both,  fixed  by  the  weight  of  Samson, 
warily  turns  her  head  toward  a  troop  of  warriors  in  the  back  ground, 
with  the  left  arm  stretched  out  she  beckons  their  leader,  with  the 
finger  of  the  right  hand  she  presses  her  lip  to  enjoin  silence  and 
noiseless  approach.  The  Herculean  make  and  lion  port  of  Samson^ 
his  perturbed  though  ponderous  sleep*  the  quivering  agility  of  the 
curled^  favounte  employed,  the  harlot  graces  and  meretricmus  ele- 
gance contrasted  by  equid  firmness  aAd  sense  ef  danger  in  Delilah, 
the  attitude  and  look  of  the  grim  veteran  who  heads  the  ambosh, 
whilst  th^  give  us  the  due  to  all  that  followed,  keep  us  in  anxious 
suspense*  we  palpitate  in  breathless  expectation;  this  is  the  plot. 

'  The  terrors  which  Julio  made  us  forebode,  Vandyke  suounons  to 
our  eyes.  The  mysterious  lock  is  cut ;  the  dreaded  victim  is  roused 
firom  the  lap  of  the  harlot^priestess.  Sb^rting  unconscious  of  his 
departed  power,  he  attempts  to  spring  forward,  and  with  one  effort  of 
his  mighty  breast  and  expanded  arms  to  dash  his  foes  to  the  ground 
and  fling  the  alarmed  traitress  firom  him — in  vain ;  shorn  of  his  strength 
he  is  bom  down  by  the  weight  of  the  mailed  chief  that  throws  himself 
npott^tum,  and  overpowered  by  a  throng  of  infuriate  satellites.  But 
though  overpowered,  less  aghast  than  indignant^  his  eye  flashes  re- 
proach on  the  perfidious  female  whose  wheedling  caresses  drew  the 
ntal  secret  ih>m  his  breast ;  the  plot  is  unfolded,  and  what  soeceeds, 
too  horrible  for  the  sense,  is  left  to  fancy  to  brood  open,  or  dsoD  it. 

*  This  moment  of  horror,  the  gigantic  but  barbacou&genius  of  Rem- 
brandt chose ;  and  without  a  metaphor,  ixeeuted  a  subject,  which  hu^ 
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manitj*  judgment  and  ta8te»  taught  his  ri?al6,  only  to  treat  ••  he' 
display B  a*  scene  which  no  eye  but  that  of  Domitian  or  Nero  could 
wish  or  bear  to  see.  Samson  stretched  on  the  ground  is  held  by  ooe 
Philistine  under  him,  whilst  another  chains  his  right  arm*  and  a 
third  clenching  his  beard  with  one,  drives  a  dagger  into  his  eye  with 
the  other  hand.  The  pain  that  blasts  him,  darts  expression  from  the 
contortions  of  the  mouth  iand  his  gnashing  teeth,  to  the  crampy  con- 
vulsions of  the  leg  dashed  high  into  the  air.  Some  fiend-like  features 
glare  through  the  gloomy  light  which  discovers  Deliiah,  her  work 
BOW  done,  sliding  off,  the  shears  in  her  left,  the  locks  of  Samson  in 
her  right  hand.  If  her  figure,  elegant,  attractive^  such  as  Rembrandt 
never  conceived  before  or  after,  deserve  our  wonder  rather  than  our 
praise ;  no  words  can  do  justice  to  the  expression  that  animates  her 
face,  and  shews  her  less  shrinking  from  tne  horrid  scene,  Ihan  ex- 
ulting in  being  its  cause.  Such  is  the  work  whose  magic  of  colour, 
tone,  and  chiaroscuro  irresistibly  entrap  the  eye,  whilst  we  detest  the 
brutal  choice  of  the  moroent.' 

The  sixth  Lecture,  on  Chiaroscuro,  though  interesting  from  its 
illustrations,  is  less  satisfactory  than  those  which  precede'  it. 
The  subject  is,  in  fact,  superficially  treated ;  and  though  we 
are  aware  that,  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  compress  even  a  suc- 
cinct view  of  the  subject  into  a  single  lecture,  it  is,  also,  no 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  Academy  professors  to  do  any  thing 
more  than  point  out  the  right  track  to  their  auditors,  yet  we 
think  that  both  an  imperious  call  and  a  sufficient  opportu- 
nity for  something  more  instructive,  existed  in  the  present  in- 
stance. Much  is  written,  ably  and  justly,  on  the  cbaracteristto 
merits  and  faults  of  the  great  masters ;  but  of  the  processes 
which  they  employed,  and  of  the  steps  by  which,  they  either 
felt  or  found  their  way  to  excellence,  we  think  more  should 
have  been  said.  The  subject  itself  is  boundless,  comprising  all 
the  varieties  of  effect  from  flashing  radiance  to  contrasted 
blackness,  and  from  broad  and  steady  day,  through  all  its  gra* 
datioRs  and  demitints,  to  perfect  shade  eonsidered  simply  as 
the  absence  of  light.  To  this  is  to  be  added  the  management  of 
reflected  lights,  and  it  will  be  readily  understood  that,  in  the 
•history,  theory,  and  practice  of  this  branch  of  art,  a  larger 
field  is  opened  for  discussion  than  can  be  adequately  travelled 
over  in  four  and  twenty  quarto  pages.  The  discovery  of 
Chiaroscuro  as  a  source  of  beauty  and  effect,  is  awanied  to 
Liooardo  da  Yiiici ;  but,  with  few  exceptions,  the  Tuscan 
school  was  little  distinguished  in  this  department  of  painting. 
The  Roman  school  aimed  chiefly  at  higher  beauties.  Kaffaelle, 
though  in  some  of  his  pictures  he  es^hibited  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  its  nature  and  use,  evidently  considered  it  as 
subordinate  to  other  aims ;  and,  with  the  exceptions  of  Julio 
and  Polydoro,  bis  popils  followed  his  example.  In  the  best  of 
the  genuine   works  of  Caravaggio,  a  nobio    mastery   of  the 
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various  application  of  lig^ht  and  shade  is  conspicuously 
«liewn.  The  most  exclusive  votaries  of  harmony  ^are  to  be 
found  in  the  Venetian  school.  Giorgiont  was  the  first  to  en- 
ter on  the  track,  and  pursued  his  brief  course  with  transcen- 
<leiit  energy  and  power.  Titian  and  Tintoretto,  with  different 
modes  and  degrees  of  excellence,  distinguished  themsefves  in 
this  department ;  and  the  effects  of  contrast  and  opposition 
were  exhibited  in  full  richness  and  force  by  the  pencil  of  Paolo 
Veronese.  But  to  Correggio  is  to  be  assigne<i  the  full  sove- 
reisrnty  of  this  domain  :  he  extended  its  limits,  and  included 
within  its  mighty  range  the  radiance,  the  twilight,  the  shades 
of  earth,  and  the  splendours  of  extramundane  glory*  But, 
'  though  he  could  build  heaven,  he  could  not  people  it  :*  it  is 
the.  accompaniment,  rather  than  the  subject,  in^which  he  excels. 
His  knowledge  was  great,  and  Aunibaie  Caracci  expressed  his 
liigh  admiration  of  the  foreshortening  and  gracefulness  of  his 
figures,  as  well  as  of  his  skill  in  perspective,  and  of  the  beauty 
and  verity  of  his  flesh -tints  ;  but  the  great  object  of  attraction 
is,  the  medium  in  which  his  forms  exist  and  move — ^tbe  light 
streaming  from  the  body  of  the  divine  infant  in  the  Notte,  the 
^  slumbering  twilight'  that  invests  the  Zingara,  the  pervading 
g^lory  of  his  St.  Sebastian.  His  style  is  happily  compared  by 
Mr.  Fuseli  to  'the bland  central  light  of  a. globe, imperceptibly 
^  gliding  through  lucid  demitints  into  rich  reflected  shades/ 

We  have  already  sufiiciently  intimated  our  high  opinion  of 
tlie  present  work.  With  considerable  defects  of  style,  it  is 
powerfully  written,  and,  perhaps,  obtains  at  times  additional 
piqdancy  from  the  singularity  of  its  composition.  The  three 
new  lectures  are  inferior  in  substance  to  the  first,  and  they  con- 
tain somewhat  of  repetition  ;  but  the  whole  is  highly  valuable. 
In  addition  to  the  vignette  on  the  title-page,  and  the  small 
whole  length  of  Michael  Angelo,  which  are  re-engraved  from 
the  first  ^ition,  we  have  in  this,  a  spirited  portrait  of  Mr.  Fu- 
seli himself. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Fuseli,  we  believe,  adver- 
tised a  life  of  Lavater  :  we  wish  he  would  keep  his  promise. 

Art.  III.     The  Apostasy  of  the  Church  ofRome^  and  the  Identity  of 
the  Papal  Power,  with  the  Man  of  Sin  and  Son  of  Perdition  of  St. 
Pftol's  Prophecy  in  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Theualonians,  proved 
from  the  Testimony  of  Scripture  and  Histonr*  By  William  Cuoing- 
hame,  Esq.  8vo*  pp.  xix.  168.    Prioe  4s.  6a.    liondon. 

¥  F,  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  the  dangers  of  Popery  were  so 
''*  strongly  pressed  upon  their  attention  as  to  excite  their  vigil- 
ance and  rouse  them  to  exertion  for  the  preservation  of  their 
liberties,  in  a  manner  that  may  be  thought  not  altogether  enti- 
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tied  to  commendation,  their  descendants  cannot  be  considered 
as  Tery  faulty  in  respect  of  the  kind  of  zeal  which  distinguished 
them*  Protestants,  Mr.  Cunioghame  apprehendsi  are  yerj 
ignorant  of  the  present  state  of  the  Romish  Church  ;  which 
may  probably  be  a  cause  of  their  indifference  to  its  prosperity, 
but  does  not  seem  to  be  a  circumstance  Tery  creditable  to 
them,  when  it  is  recollected  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  ex* 
tent,  tlieir  cause  has  risen  or  fallen  with  the  successes  or  re- 
verses of  that  community.  If,  as  he  believes,  latitudinarian 
principles  with  respect  to  the  dffferences  which  separate  the 
ohurches  of  the  Reformation  from  the  communion  of  Rome, 
are  daily  growing  among  professed  Protestants,  and  are  nou- 
rished by  a  spurious  liberality,  vye  must  agree  with  him  that  the 
times  in  which  we  live,  seem  to  call  for  fresh  statements  of 
the  principles  upon  which  the  Reformed  Churches  originally 
separated  from  Rome,  and  upon  which  they  continue  to  reject 
her  authority.  A  correct  and  candid  exposition  of  those  prin- 
ciples will  contain  such  a  representation  of  the  nature  and 
authority  of  religious  truth,  and  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  all 
men  in  relation  to  it,  as  can  never  be  unseasonable.  The 
strongest  barriers  against  Popery  and  all  its  evils,  are  to  be 
raised,  not  by  oppressing,  or  in  any  shape  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  its  adherents,  but  by  giving  the  human  mind  the  know- 
ledge of  its  obligations,  and  remoTiog  every  obstacle  which 
would  impede  the  fair  course  of  its  agency  when  engiiged  in  the 
discharge  of  them.  If  this  natural  right  could  be  every  where 
aeoured  to  mankind,  the  triumph  of  Popery  would  cease ;  and 
therefore,  notwithstanding  the  alarm  which  we  confess  that  we 
feel  when  we  look  abroad  and  view  the  activity  of  the  papal 
agents,  we  encourage  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  means  by 
which  the  Romish  tyranny  is  to  fall  and  perish,  will  Dot  be  es- 
sentially checked  in  their  operation,  and  that  they  will  soon 
recover  from  the  temporary  suspension  of  their  energy. 

Whatever  may  be  the  state  ot  the  public  mind  as  to  the  ab- 
stract question  of  religious  establishments,  there  is  evidently  a 
strong  general  feeling  abroad,  that  to  subject  men  to  any  suf- 
^^  fering  qn  account  of  their  religious  opinions,  is  wrong.    This 

^%.  Heeling^  k  evidently  a  result  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  since 

^  \  we  believe  it  to  be  as  sincere  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  who 

J  are  but  too  evidently  indifierent  to  religion  in  its  vital  form, 

^,4  as  in  the    hearts  of  the  OMMt  avowed  of   its  friends.       And 

'  what  is  knowledge,  but  the  facts  and  opinions  belonging  to 

/  our  history  as  moral  creatures,  received  into  the  mind  as  the 

/  materials  on  which  its  reflection  is  to  be  exercised  i    A  part  of 

this  knowledge,  then,  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole  system 
/  of  Popery  ;  and  with  this  species  of  information,  we  would  have 

every  man  furnished.    Let  it  be  fairly  represented ;  let  its  Ids- 
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tory  be  detailed ;  let  U  be  seen  what  it  is,  and  tvbat  it  has  done ; 
and  let  every  roan  be  then  at  liberty  to  love  or  to  hate  it,  to 
abandon  or  to  adhere  to  it,  as  he  shall  be  convinced  of  its  vir- 
tuous or  its  vicioos  character,  as  he  shall  feel  its  spirit  to  be  en* 
noblin^if  or  debasing — the  curse  or  the  blessing  of  the  world.. 

In  illustrating  the  subject  of  his  investigation,  Mr.  Cuninj^- 
hame  compares  the  version  of  the  Seventy  with  the  Hebrew  text, 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  .that  apostasy,  in  the  examples  which 
he  cites,  is  identical  with  idolatry ;  and  he  grpunds  on  this  com- 
parison the  conclusion,  that  the  apostasy  in  the  Christian 
Church,  predicted  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  was  to 
consist  in  the  siu  of  idolatry.  The  object  of  the  Author  is,  to 
establish  the  charge  of  idolatry  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  as 
the  evidence  of  the  great  apostasy  being  within  her  pale ;  a  pur- 
pose in  which,  we  must  think,  he  has  been  quite  successful. 
Mr.  Wix,  our  readers  will  recollect,  stoutly  maintains  the  ne- 
gative; he  deprecates  the  in  temperate  zeal  of  those  who  have  ^  as 
'  uncharitably  as  absurdly  stated  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  the 
*  Anti-Christian  power  ;*  and  expresses  himself  as  hurt  to 
'  notice  so  cruel  a  charge  from  however  high  an  authority/ 
These  assertions  proceeding  from  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  might  be  held  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  present  work 
is  not  wholly  superfluous.  From  the,  formularies  of  devotion 
and  the  catechisms  authorised  by  the  Romish  Church,  and  in  use 
among  its  members  with  the  approbatiou  of  their  glmstly  su- 
periors, numerous  passages  are  selected  and  commented  upon 
py  Mr.  C,  which  are  amply  sufficient  to  justify  his  strongest 
statements,  and  to  confirm  the  following  propositions  which  arei 
the  basis  of  his  arguments. 

*  First*  Comparing  the  language  of  the  first  commandment  of  the 
decalogue,  with  the  two  passages  already  quoted,  from  St.  Paul's  first 
epistie  to  the  Corinthians,  and  to  Timothy,  we  conclude  that  no  kind 
or  degree,  of  religious  or  spiritual  worship  can  be  given  to  any  mere 
creature,  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  idolatry,  and  therefore  that 
the  worship  paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Saints,  by  the  Roqoish 
Church,  is  idolatry. 

*  Second.  The  honour  and  worship  which  the  Papists  give  to  the 
iaiages  of  Christ,  and  the  Saints,  are  contrary  to  toe  second  com- 
mandment, and  therefore  are  direct  and  gross  idolatry.'    p.  12. 

Here  is  a  prayer  to  St.  Catherine. 

<  Ave  Virgo  Dei  digna, 
Christo  prece  me  consigna, 
Audi  preces,  proesta  votum. 
Cor  in  bono  fac  inunotum. 
Confer  mihi  cor  contritupa, 
Rege  visum  et  auditum, 
Rege  gustum  et  olfactiun. 
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Vir^o  sancta,  rege  tacttim, 
Ut  in  cunclis  te  regente^ 
Vivam  Deo  pura  mente. 
Christum  pro  me  interpellay 
Salva  mortis  de  procelia. 
Superare  me  fac  Mundum, 
Ne  demergar  in  nrofundumi 
Ne  me  sinas  naurragariy 
Per  peccata  in  hoc  man. 
Visita  tu  me  infirmum, 
£t  in  bonis  fac  me  firmum* 
Agonista  Dei  fortis* 
Pranto  sis  in  hora  morris, 
Decumbentem  fove  leva» 
Et  de  mortis  solve  soeva, 
Ut  resurgam  novus  homOf 
Civis  in  ccslesti  domo. 

<  **  Hail  Virgin  worthy  of  God— seal  me  in  Christ  bj  thy  prayer. 
Hear  m^  prayers,  perform  my  desire*  make  my  heart  immoTttble  in 
that  whicl}  is  good.  Bestow  on  me  a  contrite  heart*  .Rule  thou  mf 
sight  and  hearing— Rule  my  taste  and  smelling.*— Holy  Virgin  rule 
my  touch.— that,  thou  directmg  me  in  all  things,  I  may  five  unto  God 
with  a  pure  mind.  Entreat  Christ  for  me— Save  me  from  the 
troubles  of  death — Make  me  to  overcome  the  world,  lest  I  should  be 
overwhelmed  in  the  deep.  Suffer  me  not  to  be  shipwrecked  by  sin  in 
this  sea.  Vbit  thou  me  who  am  weaJc/  and  strengtnen  me  in  all  good 
thidffs.  p  strong  champion  of  God,  stand  by  me  at  the  hoar  of 
death.  Cherish  and  lift  me  up  when  laid  down  (in  sickness).  Re- 
lease me  from  cruel  death,  that  I  may  rise  again  a  new  man,  a  citizen 
in  the  celestial  habitation.''  *    pp.  2^  28. 


The  futility  of  the  arguments  employed  by  the  advocates  of 
Saint- worship  in  favour  of  that  practice,  is  very  satisfactorily 
shewn  by  the  Author,  who  is  equally  successful  in  exposing  the 
artful  evasions  and  abuse  of  Scripture  to  which  they  addict 
themselves  in  their  attempts  to  uphold  this  primary  violation  of 
revealed  religion. 

Mr.  Cunninghame's  sixth  chapter  details  the  historical  evi- 
dence which  proves  the  Popes  to  have  been  the  patrons  and 
supporters  of  saint  and  image  worship,  and  from  which  he  con- 
cludes, tliat  the  Papal  Power  is  designated  by  the  Apostleas  the 
<<  man  of  sin.*'  In  the  seventh  and  concluding  division  of  the 
work,  some  portions  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  St.  Jobn 
are  briefly  considered  as  applying  to  the  Papacy  and  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  as  furnishing  the  inference,  that  the  reformation  of 
these  bodies  is  quite  hopeless.  The  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  Roman  Catholic  kingdoms  since  the  Author  sent  his 
work  to  the  press,  are  probably  destined  to  accelerate  Uie  final 
desolation  of  Popery,  of  whose  former  magnificence  and  power 
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scarcely  the  shadow  is  left.  The  <<  Eternal  City*'  is  rapidly 
decreasing  in  population.  Its  entire  destruction  will  probably 
precede  the  extinction  of  the  spiritual  tyranny  which  has  so 
long  enslaved  the  nations. 

Art.  IV*  Letters  written  during  a  Tour  through  Normandy^  Brittany^ 
and  other  Parts  of  France^  in  1818  :  incluai;Dg  local  and  historical 
.  I>e8criptions ;  with  Remarks  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
People.  By  Mrs.  Charles  Stothard.  With  numerous  Engravings 
after  Drawings  by  Charles  Stothard,  F.&A.  4to.  pp.  232.  London. 
1820. 

npHIS  is  a  very  lively  and  amusing  volume,  and,  though 
-^  got  up  in  a  much  more  costly  style  than  is  warranted  by  the 
specific  value  of  the  materials,  will  amply  indemnify  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay  a  gentleman's  price  for  an  article  of  literary 
luxury — views,  drawings  of  costume,  and  elegant  light  reading. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  Mrs.  Stotbard*8  tour  embraces  a 
district  but  rarely  visited  by  the  modern  English,  although  their 
ancestors  were  well  acquainted  with  it,  and  it  is  still  <  replete 
^  with  vestiges  illustrative  of  our  national  chronicles.*  The  vo- 
lume contains  neither  table  of  contents  nor  index ;  but  the  dates 
of  the  letters  ¥rill  give  the  Author's  route: — Dieppe;  Eu; 
Rouen ;  Paris ;  Bayeux ;  Avranches  ;  Rennes  en  Bcetagne ; 
Ploermel ;  Josselio ;  Hennebon  ;  Auray ;  Vannes ;  Nantes  ; 
Aoffers;  Saumur;  Orieans;  Boulogne. 

We  have  had  quite  enough  of  Paris ;  but,  though  the  sample 
is  not  in  some  points  of  view  very  inviting,  we  wish  to  know  a 
little  more  about  France.  Admitting  that  the  national  character 
is  much  the  saoie  in  the  country  and  in  the  cajpital,  except  as  to 
the  lower  degree  of  rudeness  and  barbarism  in  which  it  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  ignorant  rustic,  still  one  has  a  curiosity  to  see  the 
same  character  under  its  circumstantial  and  individual  varieties. 
Mrs.  Stothard's  letters  have,  without  the  aflectation,  much  of 
the  spirit  of  a  sentimental  journey.  She  sallies  forth,  not  ^  in 
<  search  of  the  picturesque,*  but  in  quest  of  the  characteristic ; 
and  her  acquaintance  vrith  the  language,  and  her  kindliness  of 
feeling  towards  the  natives,  enabled  her  to  mix  with  them  sufB" 
ciently  to  obtain  in  many  instances  their  confidence,  and  to  form 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  theur  existing  manners  and  opinions.  Her 
sex  brought  her  more  especially  into  contact  with  the  French 
women.  She  describes  them  as  for  the  most  part  very  unedu- 
cated, much  more  ignorant  and  much  more  polished  than  th^ 
generality  of  English  women,  much  more  sentimental  and  much 
more  coarse ;  coquettes  from  their  birth,  yet  grateful  for  at« 
tention,  and  amiable  if  not  estimable*  The  housekeeper  of  the 
Chateau  d*£u  begged  Mrs.  S.  to  tell  her  if  the  English  hus-r 
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bands  really  loved  their  wires.  On  her  replyiDp  thftt  thiey  did, 
aod  that  she  knew  many  instances  of  perfect  domestic  bappiDes8| 
the  youngs  woman  said  : 

"<  Ah !  Madam,  it  is  not  so  in  France :  a  French  husbaod  loves 
his  wife  the  least  of  all  his  acquaintance  ;  but  she  does  not  sufer  by 
it  with  the  world,  for  although  he  seldom  speaks  to  ber  at  home,  yet 
he  is  perfectly  polite  to  her  abroad.  No  woman  in  France  hopes  to 
keep  her  husband's  heart  longer  than  the  time  occupied  in  the  wedding 
rejoicings ;  but  after  that  she  is  not  neglected  by  others,  and  hai 
many  friends  both  to  console  and  admire  her.'*  We  laughed  at  this 
description  of  French  conjugal  felicity,  and,  asked  her,  if  she  thought 
the  married  ladies*  consolation  consistent  with  proprie^*  **  Ahl 
madam,"  replied  the  house-keeper,  with  an  arch  smile,  **  you  know 
ev^ry  thing  is  selon  PusageV  Saying  this,  she  turned  the  key,  and 
bade  us  go  into  the  hall,  with  an  air  of  sprightly  good  breeding  so  pe- 
culiar to  the  French  even  in  humble  life.' 

Mrs,  Stotbard  nevertheless  maintains  that,  according  to  ber  no- 
tioo  of  things,  the  French  people  in  aeneral  are  not  really  and 
virtually  so  polite  as  the  English.  Her  remark  in  this  instance 
is  designed  to  apply  more  particularly  to  the  men. 

*  If  paying  you  compliments  so  extravagant,  that  you  doubt  if  they 
are  not  intended  to  ridicule  you,  be  polite,  then  are  the  French  tralj 
so :  if  being  charmed  with  aU  you  do  say*  and  all  you  do  not  say, 
constitutes  the  art,  the  French  possess  it  to  the  very  last  degree. 
But  politeness  seems  to  me  nothing  more  than  the  habit  of  a  benevo- 
lent and  polished  mindj  that  seeks  to  oblige,  but  never  to  wound 
your  feelings,  or  humble  your  self-esteem  :  can  the  French  be  said  to 
possess  this,  when  they  will  personally  offer  you  every  attention,  and 
at  the  same  time  abuse  your  country,  vour  customs,  and  your  govern- 
ment, with  the  most  unceremonious  freedom  before  your  face ;  and 
although  they  are  aware  of  the  greater  reserve  that  characterises  the 
manners  of  your  nation,  they  wul  frequently  utter  such  coarse  things 
before  an  Englishwoman,  that  her  delicacy  is  pained  by  hearing 
them  Vr^*  A  frenchman,  with  all  his  politeness,  is  naturally  coarse^ 
and  the  indulgence  in  a  perpetual  want  of  decorum  under  his  own 
roof,  begets  a  familiarity  that  ultimately  sinks  into  the  most  vulgar 
excesses  of  brutal  habits.  What  conduct  can  such  a  man  expect  fitxa 
his  wife,  whose  manners  and  morals  his  own  example  has  Helped  to 
corrupt  ?•* 

And  what  but  shallow  artifice  can  be  the  politeoess^  and  the 
sentiment,  and  the  honour  of  a  man  as  be  appears  abroad,  who  is  , 
a  brute  at  home  ?  Yet  the  French  ladies  speak  of  English  bus-  ' 
bands  with  horror  as  the  most  jealous  monsters  in  tlie  world :  \ 
tbey  form  the  most  terrible  idea  of  the  restraint  supposed  to  be  | 
laid  on  English  women  ;  and  one  pretty  Frenchwoman,  in  eno-  i 
merating  to  ber  male  friend  the  snevances  to  which  our  ooantrj-  ! 
wromen  are  subject  after  marriage,  complained  tbttt  they  are , 
actually  obliged  to  nurse  their  children  \—Tout  e$t  mihn 
Vueage.  \ 
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^  %VLt  Mrs*  S.  OTerJtieard  a  ^a^eiog'^maatBr  lecturing  hjiis 
ichojiiir  «9  to  the  maoageinQDt  of— not  her  feet  but— her  eyes : 
'^  !ZW*tiesry  VlfocfemoMeUe,  iaumex  le§  yeux  ver$  les  cietur.'* 
fiiie  was  at  leagth  di^issed  with  the  encoura|^in^  exclamation, 
^^  AUeM  ^ou§  «•!,  joUe  fmgnanne,  tu  «erair  coquette  un  jour  J* 
The  pretty  suwaMe  who  watted  upon  them  at  Eu,  had  already 
learned  that  lesion. 

4  But  an  hour  since,  a  fine  gay  atraoger  ca^me  to  the  inn,  bringiDg 
with  him  a  paroquet.  The  damsel  handed  him  his  cofiee,  and,  with 
a  smiling  look,  asked  if  it  pleased  him.  **  It  must/'  replied  the 
ttranffer,  "  if  it  is  agreeable  as  yourself." — "  Ah,  monsieur/*  re- 
joined the  girl,  '*  J  am  too  happy  in  pleasing  you.'*  She  then  caressed 
the  parpquet,  who,  less  tender  of  the  damsel  than  her  master,  seemed 
little  pleased  with  her  attention.  The  youth  and  maiden  ^carried  on 
a  very  flippant  and  familiar  dialogue,  till  the  bird  at  length  bit  her 
finger,  upon  which  she  exclaimed,  *<  It  is  nothing ;— the  worst  wound 
Is  thai  given  to  the  heart ;"  and  so  sayings  she  quitted  the  room. 
**  Go^  pretty  Norman,*'  thought  I,  '*  tu  es  coquette  aujoureThui.**  * 

A  niiicb  more  pleasing  specimen  of  K*rench  character  presented 
itself  at  Paris,  in  a  female  who  came  to  the  window  of  the  inn  in 
whidh  the  party  were  sitting:,  with  a  basket  of  flowers  and  trin- 
kets. The  anecdote  is  told  in  illustration  of  the  surprising 
oottTlesy  of  address  which  some  of  the  lower  orders  possess. 

'  She  held  out  the  flowers  to  Mr.  S.  and  beggedof  him  to  do  two 
kind  ^c^  at  one  time  ;  to  serve  her  and  oblige  me,  by  purchasing  iier 
nosegay.  The  woman^s  manner  evinced  a  mixture  of  archness  and 
goodbreeding  that  struck  us  both.  Mr.  S.  took  her  flowers,  and  I 
ofiTered  her  what  remained  of  our  dinner ;  she  thanked  me  familiarly, 
and  saying  it  would  taste  better  in  our  presence,  without  more  cere« 
mony  entered  tlie  room,  courtesied,  and  seated  herself  at  the  table. 
All  this  was  done  with  a  rapidity  and  manner  that  could  not  be  termed 
impertinent,  for  she  seemed  by  her  words  to  understand  a  compliance 
from  our  good  nature,  which  would  not  allow  her  to  think  we  could 
object.  She  complained,  of  heat  and  thirst ;  I  offered  her  some  wine, 
and  she  drank  it  to  t];ie  health  of  those  who  deserved  always  to  be 
happy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  bowed  her  head  to  us.  While  she  was 
dinmgy  she  told  us  her  history,; — that  her  husband  had  been  a  soldier 
during  the  wars  of  Napoleon ;  he  was  killed  in  an  en^agemeot  in 
Germany.  A  tear  glistened  in  her  eyes  while  slie  spoke ;  but  she 
wiped  it  sway  hastily  with  her  hand,  and  remarked,  in  a  firm  voice, 
that  it  was  better  to  die  for  a  great  master  than  to  live  for  a  mean  one. 
She  had  nothing  left,--4iothing  but  a  little  child :  to  support  herself 
and  her  infant,  she  now  sold  trinkets  and  nosegays ;  but  she  hoped 
never  to  be  in  absolute  want,  for  God  was  good ;  flowers  were  beauti- 
fiil ;  gentlemen  loved  to  oblige  charming  Tadiesi  and  did  not  neglect 
her  baiAfit :  saying  this,  she  arose,  bowed  to  Mr.  S.  aiid  myself,  and 
took  her  leave  wiw  the  air  of  a  court  lady.  Her  thanks  for  our  little 
attention  to  her,  were  gracious,  but  not  humble ;  she  implied  by  them 
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that  ihe  had  received  a  kindneBs,  bat  not  a  favour ;  a  kindness  ererr 
human  beine  had  a  right  to  expect  from  another,  and  not  as  if  it  hait 
been  offered  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior.  Her  manner  interested  ub 
so  much,  that  I  wisned  to  know  something  more  of  her,  bat  sbe 
seemed  little  desirous  we  should ;  for  when  1  asked  her  where  she 
lived,  she  answered,  *'  In  the  world,  as  you  do,  but  my  home  is  where 
chance  or  Heaven  direct.''  Such  a  trifling  incident  would  have 
afforded  ample  scope  for  the  pen  of  the  inimitable  Sterne,  whose 
French  pictures  are  drawn  wiUi  a  fidelity  and  characteristic  nature 
unequalled  by  any  other  writer.' 

All  is  not  barren«  At  Josselin,  the  ciir^,  a  fine  stately  old 
man,  was  no  sooner  informed  thjit  the  party  were  Engliab 
travellers,  than  he  rose  from  his  seat  to  welcome  them  with  cor- 
dial hospitality.  '  The  English,'  said  theold  gentleman, '  ahall 
'  ever  be  welcome  to  rest  in  my  borne :  I  came  into  tbeir  country 
^  when  I  was  driven  from  my  own ;  I  had  neither  friends,  moQey, 
^  nor  their  language,  for  the  first  three  years ;  I  ate  my  daily 
'  meal  at  tbeir  cost.  I  then  taught  them  my  tongue ;  and  they 
'  regarded  me  as  a  brother ;  for  ten  vears  I  was  supported  by 
'  their  notice  and  protected  by  tbeir  laws ;  gratitude  opens  my 
'  door  at  the  approach  of  any  of  tbeir  nation.*  Nor  was  this 
mere  profession.  During  the  late  war,  be  had  shewn  his  S*^^ 
tude  by  extricating  an  English  nobleman  from  a  most  criticsal 
predicament,  and  furnished  the  noble  prisoner  with  both  money 
and  necessaries. 

.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  personages  to  whom  the  reader  is 
introduced,  is  the  good  Abb6  Du  — -^,  a  rich  canon  of  the 
cathedral  at  Bayeux,  fvbo  is  described  as  '  the  perfect  and  exem- 
*  plary  model  of  a  good  man,  a  gay,  sensible,  and  intelligeiit 
<  companion,  alike  divested  of  French  levity  and  Catholic  pre- 
'  sumption.'  The  narrative  of  this  venerable  man's  sufferings 
and  adventures  during  the  Revolution,  is  much  too  long  to 
extract,  but  will  be  read  with  much  interest.  For  nearly  ten 
years  be  was  compelled  to  live  in  concealment ;  and  during  that 
period,  wag  frequently  indebted  for  bis  subsistence  as  well  as 
personal  safety,  to  the  admirable  fidelity,  vigilance,  and  presence 
of  mind  of  bis  now  aged  housekeeper,  Mademoisdie  Victoire, 
who  bad  been  brought  up  in  his  family.  The  noble  conduct  of 
this  g^rl,  is  a  fine  instance,  but  far  from  being  a  solitary  oqb,  of 
fidelity  of  attachment  at  that  dreadful  crisis  which  seemed  a 
disruption  of  all  the  social  ties,  a  breaking  up  of  society  from  its 
very  foundations.  Nor  ought  such  instances  to  be  overlooked  in 
forming  our  estimate  of  the  national  character.  Perhaps,  the 
relation  between  master  and  domestic  in  a;  country  like  France, 
where  the  whole  system  ^of  society  is  aristocratical,  and  where 
the  conjugal  tie  is  held  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  involve  either  a 
community  of  interest  or  a  mutual  obligation, — the  social  rela- 
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lion  whidi  originates  in  a  mild  domestio  servitude,  is  likely  to  be 
at  once  the  strongest  and  the  purest  bond  of  attachment.  It 
admits,  on  the  one  side,  of  that  affectionate  respect  and  gratitude 
towards  the  protector,  and  of  that  feeling  of  kindly  interest  and 
confidence,  on  the  other  side,  towards  the  protected,  as  well  as, 
in  some  measure,  a  sense  of  mutual  dependence,  which  form  the 
only  solid  basis  of  the  social  virtues  under  any  relation.  And 
where  such  servitude  is  connected  with  a  kind  of  hereditary 
proprietorship  unattended  by  the  debasing  conditions  of  slavery, 
it  is  still  more  favourable  to  the  formation  and  exercise  of  those 
moral  habits  which  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  society.  Lady  Morgan  remarks,  that  the 
French  woman  *  makes  a  much  better  heroine  than  a  housewife.* 
It  has,  however,  frequently  been  found,  that  it  is  the  housewife 
that  makes  the  best  heroine.  The  heroic  is  not  a  specific  cha- 
racter :  it  is  only  an  extraordinary  exhibition  of  simple  character, 
under  those  rare  and  peculiar  circumstances  which  call  forth  all 
the  energies  of  principle.  But  Lady  Morgan  meant,  pfobablv, 
the  heroine  of  a  novel ;  a  very  different  thing  from  a  heroine  m 
real  life.  True  heroism,  where  it  has  not  been  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  ndigious  principle,  has  always  proceeded  from 
either  the  love  of  country  or  of  home. 

Mrs.  Stothard  describes  their  parting  with  the  old  Abb£  and 
his  household  as  extremely  affecting,  from  the  kind  and  feeling 
0MUiDer  in  which  the  worthy  old  man  bestowed  his  benediction 
and  farewell  under  the  certainty  of  their  never  meeting  again : 

*  If  the  prayers  of  so  humble  a  servant  of  God  as  1  am  can 

*  avail,  they  will  be  sincerely  oflfered  for  your  welfare.  May 
'  God  bless  and  direct  you  both ;  may  be  make  you  happy  in 

*  this  world,  and  ^ide  you  by  the  rignt  path,  to  immortality  in 

*  a  better.'  Victoire,  the  old  housSieeper,  hugging  Mr.  S., 
gave  him  Uuree  salutes  on  the  cheek ;  the  servants  came  about 
Siem,  and  shook  them  heartily  by  the  hand ;  while '  my  poor 

*  Madeleine,*  adds  Mrs.  S.,  '  followed  us  to  the  coach  in  tears, 
'  and  so  earnestly  begged  me  to  take  her  to  England,  that  I 
'  felt  sorry  to  deny  her  request.' 

While  at  Ploermel,  the  Author  being  anxious  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  the  remains  of  the  tombs  of  two  dukes  of  Brittany,  now  in 
the  convent  of  the  Ursulines,  waited  on  the  abbess  to  obtain 
permission  for  her  husband  and  herself  to  inspect  them.  It  was 
agminst  the  rules  of  the  house,  which  forbade  the  admission  of 
a  man :  but,  extending  her  hand  to  Mrs.  Stothard  through  the 
grating,  the  Abbess  said,  that '  the  English  had  given  such  a 
'  kind  reception  to  the  French  during  their  distressing  eraigra- 
'  tion,  that  she  felt  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  obliging  any 
'  individual  of  that  nation.'  She  afterwards  conducted  her  visi- 
ter over  the  house,  and  introduced  her  both  to  her  nuns  and  her 
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*  pretty  novices/  as  she  termed  them.  The  conTersation  of 
tills  amiable  woman  is  stated  to  have  evinoed  tbe  pure  and  palm 
sentiments  of  a  sincerely  pious  mind.  Her  attention  to  tbe  sis- 
ters appeared  quite  pareotal.  The  interior  of  a  convent  is  a 
novelty ;  we  shall  therefore  make  room  for  a  rather  long  extract. 

*  I  found  the  novices  employed,  some  in  teaching  the  boarders  of 
the  convent,  assisted  by  a  feir  of  the  nuns,  and  others  embroideriog 
mudins  or  silks.  The  novices  wear  the  black  dress,  with  a  thick, 
white  cloth-veil  that  hangs  ove;r  the  head  as  low  as  the  eye-brows ; 
their  hair  is  entirely  concealed ;  and  the  white  chio-cloth,  that  is  sus- 
pended round  the  ears,  fails  over  the  bosom.  This  costume  is  ^y  no 
means  becoming ;  a  woman  must  be  very  pretty  indeed  to  look  to- 
lerably well  in  it.  The  novices  still  retain  their  hair,  although  it  is 
not  seen ;  but,  on  making  profession,  or  taking  the  black  veil,  it  is 
entirely  cut  off. 

*  The  sight  of  these  young  girls  excited  my  compassion.  At  an 
age  when  the  mind  acts  more  from  impulse  than  reflection,  while  they 
yet  scarcdy  know  in  what  situation  their  future  happiness  roigiit  be 
.establisbed.or  subverted,  they  were  preparing  an  endless  and  cheerless 
imprisonment  for  tlie  remamder  of  tneir  days.  .One  young  woKnao 
^particularly  attracted  my  observation :  she  was  so  handsome  and  fair, 
that  her  complexion  seemed  almost  as  delicate  as  the  veil  she  wore; 
her  manner  appeared  simply  engaging,  and  she  was  altogether  so  su- 
perior to  her  companions,  that  I  could  not  resist  begging  the  Abbess 
to  inform  me  the  occasion  of  her  being  there.  The  superior  told  me 
she  was  the  child  of  most  respectable  parents*  who  carefully  super- 
intended her  education,  with  the  assistance  of  the  family  director  or 
priest ;  that  the  young  lady  for  some  time  devoted  her  attention  to  the 
acquirements  of  literature  and  science,  but  being  suddenly  struck 
miui  a  powerful  oonvicdon  of  the  brevity  of  hnman  life,  and  the  im* 
pprlanoe  of  eternity,  she  determined,  notwithstanding  every  oppo- 
sition, to  renounce  the  world.  Her  parents,  greatly  distressed  by  her 
resolution,  for  a  considerable  time  endeavoured  to  combat  it ;  but 
finding  their  efforts  vam,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  they^had  resigned 
their  child  ito  seclusion. 

*  We  quitted  the  novices,  and  visited  the  cells ;  eveiy  nun  had  a 
little  apartment  to  herself;  a  bed,  a  table  bearing  a  crucifix,  and  a 
chair,  constituted  the  furniture  of  each.  I  was  soon  introduced  to 
all  the  sisters,  whose  curiosity  to  see  a  being  belonging  to  the  world, 

and  of  a  foreign  country,  brought  them  eagerly  around  me. I 

was  next  conducted  into  the  dining  hall.  The  Abbess's  table  stood 
alone  at  the  upper  end  «f  the  room;  the  nuns  were  seated  at  long 
tahlaon  either  side  ;  and  during  their  scanty  and  frugal  repast,  a  nun 
appoanSed  for  the  duty  by  the  Lady  Abbess,  preached  an  extempore 
aeiDMm  on  the  joys  of  tlie  heavenly  wodd.' 

After  dinner,  Mrs.  S.  was  conducted  to  the  ebapel,  where, 
tliottf^  it  was  not  the  hour  of  general  prayer,  several  nuns  were 
knediaff,  absorbed  in  deep  meditation,  before  a  large  crucifix 
aaspendedfrom  the  roof.    Tbe  Abbess,  after  leading  her  guest 
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tiack  to  (be  parlour,  then  left  her  la  (lie  company  of  Maria  Tlie- 
resa,  one  of  the  sisterhood.  Mrs.  S.  took  the  opportunity  to 
beg  the  nun  to  permit  her  to  sketch  her  costume,  to  whichy 
leave  being  given  by  the  Mother,  slie  consented,  on  condition 
that  her  dress  only«  and  not  her  face,  should  be  copied.  The 
follonring  conversation  took  place  while  Mrs.  S.  was  proceeding 
Mritb  her  work. 

'  '*  And  how  long  have  you  been  a  nun  V*  said  I. — ^'^  Seven  yeais. 
Madam/' 

*  '<  Do  you  not  sometimes  think  of  the  friends  and  the  world  you 
have  sacrificed  ?"-^«  Oh  yes ;  but  the  remembrance  of  that  world  in 
which  I  once  mixed,  seems  to  me  like  a  dream,  when  the  night  that 
{wrought  it  is  past, — certain,  but  confused,— a  very  dream**' 

*  "  Was  this  seclusion  your  own  choice  ?" — "  Entirely  ;  for  I  had 
good  and  kind  friends.  .  I  had  aged  parents,  too.  We  all  wept  bitter- 
ly at  parting." 

*  *'  1^0  they  not  sometimes  visit  you  in  your  retirement  V* — ^'  No, 
they  lived  too  far  off;  and  my  mother  is  dead  now.  I  have  often 
fancied,  in  my  melancholy  hours,  that  I  saw  her  extending  her  dying 
hand  to  grasp  mine,'  but  mine  was  not  there  to  meet  it." 

'  '*  You  regret,  then,  leaving  the  world,  where  you  might  have 
been  a  happiness  to  your  family,  and  equally  have  secured  your  own 
salvation  ?*'-^''  Yes;  but  I  am  safer  here :  the  world  offers  too  many, 
and  sometimes  Irresistible  temptations,  that  we  are  freed  from  in  the 
seclusion  of  a  convent.  I  could  tell  a  sad  tale  of  the  world.  There 
it  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  gain  Heaven.  Life  passes  here  tranquilly ; 
without  joy,  but  devoid  of  sorrow,  and  bitter  disappointments  (the 
nun  sighea  deeply),  thai  pursue  those  who  dare  seek  happiness  m  a 
transitory  state  of  things.  We  must  die ;  and  when  once  the  grave 
has  closed  upon  all  our  future  illusions,  or  present  enjoyments,  what 
matters  it,  ii  our  fortune  here  has  presented  the  cup  of  happiness  or 
the  bitter  draught  of  sorrow  ?  All  is  alike  ended.  Eternity  and  life 
then  but  begin.'' 

*  A  bell  sounded  while  the  nun  was  speaking  the  philosophical  sen- 
timents of  a  dejected  mind.  Maria  started  from  her  seat,  and  kneel- 
ing with  hes  back  towards  me,  remained  some  minutes  in  prayer.  She 
then  arose  and  resumed  her  place. 

*  ^*  I  have  been  praying  to  the  Virgin,*'  said  she.  '^  We  do  so  re- 
gularly three  times  a  day,  besides  the  services  in  the  chapel.  Do 
you  pray  to  the  Virgin,  Madam  ?".*-<<  No«  Maria ;  we  consider  j^e 
Vhem,  m  our  church,  merely  as  a  mortal,  who  was  ordmned  to  give 
birra  to  our  Saviour.    We  pray  only  to  God  and  our  Redeemer."   , 

'  '*  But  do  you  net  think  the  Virgin  an  intercessor  with  God  for 
us  V^-^**  No ;  we  believe  only  in  the  int^cessioa  of  Christ,  by  whose 
sacrifice  we  are  saved." 

*  '*  And  have  you  no  confession  to  the  priest  either  ?" — **  None. 
We  confess  our  sins  to  Him  alone  who  knows  the  heart  he  has 
formed,  and  not  to  a  human  bemg  frail  as  ourselves."*-'*  That  appears 
stranffe  to  me,"  said  Maria;  '*  for,  sorely,  (supposing  it  were  not  an 
act  of  faitbi)  nothing  seems  more  naturali  than  when  me  heart  is  bur- 
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tbeoed  with  conscious  guilt,  to  feel  anxious  to  disclose  its  secrets  to 
one  who  has  not  only  the  power  of  directing  it  better,  but  also  of  for* 
giving  our  sins  by  absolution/' 

*  While  Maria  was  speaking,  I  heard  the  door  open,  and  these 
words  distinctly  pronounced,  "  Nma  n^avons  que  noire  ame  h  sauver^ 
rious  sommes  id  pour  gagner  let  deux"  I  looked  round,  and  per- 
ceived  an  aged  nun  standing  behind  my  chair,  who  had  uttered  this 
sentence  upon  entering  the  room.  I  was  strudc  with  her  appearance. 
Her  countenance  was  of  a  deadly  pallid  hue ;  her  frame  weakened  by 
sickness,  the  effect,  perhaps,  of  severe  abstinence.  Her  head  shook 
with  a  tremulous  motion.  She  stood  with  her  arms  crossed  upon  her 
bosom,  her  eyes  closed,  and  her  head  declining.  After  a  moment's 
pause,  she  quitted  her  position,  and  seated  herself  by  my  side. 

*  '*  I  hope,  sister,"  said  the  aged  nun,  **  that  you  have  been  talking 
to  this  lady,  and  endeavouring  to  make  her  think  as  we  do." — **  We 
were  just  speaking  on  the  subject,  motlier,  when  you  came  in. 
Madam,"  continued  Maria,  addressing  herself  to  me,  **  we  always 
call  the  aged  nuns  Mother." 

*  **  Ah,  Maria,''  said  the  old  lady,  **  the  pains  of  age  are  good  for 
the  soul.  We  feel  then  what  this  fife  really  is, — a  burthen  that  keeps 
us  from  immortality.  We  live  too  long,  when  we  are  past  the  power 
of  doing  good.  How  happy  would  it  make  me,  sinking,  as  I  am,  into 
the  grave,  could  I  save  one  soul  from  destruction.  Could  I  save 
you-—*'.  Here  the  nun  gently  took  my  hand,  and  looked  at  me  with 
an  air  of  real  compassion. 

*  *<  I  am  afraid/'  continued  Maria,  **  this  lady  has  no  belief  in  ab- 
Bolution."— ''  Indeed,  I  have  not,"  said  I,  **  for  it  seems  to  me  impos- 
sible that  any  human  being  can  absolve  me  of  the  offences  I  have 
coDunitted  towards  God  or  my  fellow^beings.  From  the  Dei^  have 
we  received  those  laws  that  teach  us  the  duties  of  moral  justioe  and 
sincere  faith :  if  I  have  broken  them,  and  repent,  my  pemtence  must 
be  sincere,  or  it  will  not  avail  me  in  the  eye  of  God«  And  what 
human  being  cai^  possess  the  power  of  the  Deity  to  judge  my  sin- 
cerity? and  who  snail  dare  arroeate  his  merqr  in  pardonmg  those 
ofiences  committed  aj^ainst  Hlmseif  ?" 

<  «<  You  are  sadly  m  error,"  said  the  aged  nun.  *'  We  know  the 
priest  is  but  mortal  like  ourselves.  Nor  can  his  absolution  bentfit  us, 
unless  our  repentance  is  sincere.'' 

* « If  it  is  sincere,. then,"  I  rejoined,  *<  we  do  not  need  absolution. 
God  will,  in  his  mercy,  pardon  us,  without  tfie  ejaculation  of  the 
priest." 

*  **  But  how,  then,  should  we  know  it  ?"  exclaimed  Maria«— ^  By 
the  confidence  we  place  in  the  promises  of  the  Gospel." 

*  "^  Tha^  is  not  sufficient,"  said  the  agdl  nun.  *'  The  priest,  for 
the  time  being,  possesses  die  absolute  power  of  God.  And,"  added 
she,  emphatically,  raising  her  hands  and  ^es,  *'  he  absolves  us  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  the  voice 
of  Heaven  that  speaks  by  him,— of  that  God  he  represents." 

'  *<  Indeed,^  Madam,"  I  replied,  **  what  you  have  dted,  seems  to 
me  no  authority  at  all,  to  sanction  either  the  necessity  of  auricular 
confession,  or  the  power  and  sufficiency  of  human  absolution.    Christ 
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d^uted  the  apostles  to  propagate  the  Gospel  afler  his  crucifixion, 
and  has  explicitly  declareii,  that  such  persons  as  received  the  word  of 
Ood»  aod  repented  their  sinsy  should  be  pardoned ;  but  no  where,  ia 
the  New  Testament,  is  confession  enjoined  as  t^n  absolute  duty  to  be 
cooUnued*  or  as  a  necessary  act  in  the  Christian  church,  unless  it  be 
that  public  confession  of  tlie  sinfulness  of  all  men,  and  of  ourselves, 
which  we  make,  in  common,  in  our  devotional  assemblies." 

'  *'  You  have  no  belief  then,  I  suppose,"  sfdd  the  nun,  (waving  the 
argument  about  confession,)  "  that  the  host  is  the  actual  body  and 
blood  of  Christ."—"  None." 

*  **  What  do  you  think  it  then  in  your  church  ?" — *^  A  solemn  sa- 
crament, that  we  receive  tn  remembrance  of  the  great  sacrifice  of 
our  Redeemer." 

'  *'  It  is  much  more  than  that,"  said  the  nun  ;  '<  it  is  bj  a  miracle  the 
absolute  body  and  blood  of  our  Redeemer;  for  Christ  declared  the 
bread  and  wine  to  be  his  own  flesh  and  blood." — <*  And  added,"  I  re- 
marked, '<  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me." 

*  **  That  cannot  alter  the  first  expression,"  replied  the  nun,-«'<  But 
did  not  our  Saviour  continually  speak  in  figurative  language  to  his 
disciples,  and  were  not  the  bread  and  wine,  distributed  to  them  before 
his  death,  an  actual  figure  of  that  death  ?" 

"<  It  is  very  improlmble,"  said  Maria,  <<  that  the  last  act  of  our 
Saviour .  shoofd  be  figurative."— -^'  Still,"  I  replied,  *'  the  remem" 
biance  of  an  act  is  not  the  act  itself;  the  remembrance,  therefore,  of 
Christ's  body  and  blood  does  not  constitute  the  renewal  of  either." 

' "  You  do  not  believe,  then,  I  suppose,"  rejoined  the  nun,  ^'  that 
at  the  moment  of  consecration,  Christ  descends,  although  invisibly 
to  us,  upon  the  altar ;  a  thing  as  certain  as  that  no  one  out  of  our 
church  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman,  can  be  saved-" — ''  Indeed,"  I . 
replied,  ^^  you  would  find  it  difficult  to  make  me  believe  so  uncharitable 
a  aoctrine,  more  especially  as  charity  is  the  basis  of  Christianity." 

'  '*  I  should  not  be  inclined  to  think  so,  either,''  said  Maria ;  •'  but 
you  know  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope,  who  is  infallible,  not  as  a 
maii|  but  in  his  office." ' 

Here  the  bell  sounded  for  orisons ;  the  Abbess  entered  to  ac- 
company the  aged  nun  into  the  chapel,  and  Maria  did  not  renew 
the  attempt  to  make  her  guest  a  convert.  The  conversation 
does  great  credit  to  Mrs.  StothanPs  good  sense,  and  was 
perhaps  not  wholly  lost  upon  the  younger  nun  who  displayed  so 
much  feeling  and  intelligence* 
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i*H  from  misconception  and  reproach  ?  Is  this  (he  faith  by  nl^htch 
Abraham  was  led  to  offer  up  bis  son  ;  or  that  by  virtue  of  which 
belreters  **  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit  ?**  Im- 
])0sdtb]e.  The  notion  is  monstrous.  It  is  to  put  **  light  for  dark* 
'*  ness,  and  darkness  for  light/'  The  nature  and  genuine  re- 
sults of  (bis  lifeless  thing  usurping  the  name  of  faith,  are  well  ex- 
hibi(ed  in  Mr.  Payne^s  very  seasonable  and  useful  little  perform- 
ance. He  haa  evidently  considered  the  subject  with  no  small  care, 
and  has  had  good  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  this  modern  uuccedaneum  for  Christian  principle.  He 
remarks : 

*  It  is  not  wonderful  that  all  lively  and  spiritual  religion  should  be 
at  a  low  ebb  among  his  (Mr.  S/s)  followers ;  that  they  shoiJd  scoff  at 
religion  itself,  indeed,  deriding  good  dispositions,  grace  in  the  heart, 
spiritual  enjoyments,  frames,  experiences,  &c.,  though  there  can  be 
no  true  Christianity  without  them ;  that  they  should  be  conformed 
to  the  present  world,  neglect/amily  worshipi  use  much  freedom  on 
the  Lord's  day ;  that  the  play-house  should  be  a  favourite  amusement 
with  some  of  them,  their  pastors  not  earoepted ;  that  they  should  di- 
vert themselves  with  balls  and  routs,  and  other  merry  makings,  ac- 
companied with  music  and  dancing ;  that  they  should  act  plays  in  one 
aaotner*6  houses,  and  perform  a  number  of  harlequin  trieks,  and 
ridiculous  bufiPooneries ;  that  they  should  display  a  spirit  in  utter  hos- 
tility  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  ; — all  of  which  Mr.  McLean  assures 
us  18  the  case ;  and  that  they  should  do  all  this  to  shew  that  tbey  are 
not  depending  upon  their  worksi  is  surely  nothing  more  than  a  slighi 
acquaintance  with  the  deep-rooted  depravity  of  the  human  heart 
might  have  led  us  certainly  to  predict/    p.  T^. 

Such  a  faith  no  doubt  fulfils  the  purpose  for  which  alone  the 
recommendation  of  it  was  framed :  it  excludes  unquestionably 
all  rational  grounds  of  confidence  in  it  as  a  work,  a  jfoocl  work  ; 
but  then  it  is  totally  inefficient  for  any  other  salutary  purpose,  if 
it  cures,  it  is  by  killiing ;  if  it  Saves  a  man  from  being  condemned 
as  a  Pharisee,  it  leaves  him  to  perish  as  an  evil  doer. 

Yet,  strange  and  deplorably  erroneous  as  is  this  notion  of  fkith, 
it  seems  to  have  sprung  originally,  and  it  is  still  cherished  by 
some,  from  a  laudable  principle.  The  object  is  to  exclude  from 
the  belief  of  the  Christian,  meritorious  eificacy,  and  to  guard 
from  depreciation  the  honours  of  the  Divine  sovereignty.  This 
jealousy  for  the  uncontaminated  exclusiveness  of  Grace  in  the. 
salvation  of  man,  pushed  to  an  extreme,  led  step  by  step  to  the 
conclusion,  that  in  order  to  strip  faith  of  merit,  we  must  well 
nigh  deprive  it  of  its  moral  properties  \  that  to  render  it  harm- 
less, it  is  necessary  to  make  it  useless !  First,  it  must  be  shewn 
that  in  its  nature  it  does  not  denote  any  exercise  of  the  aOec-- 
tions,  and  then,  that  it  is  indepe'ndent  of  any  act  of  the  mind  ; 
in  short,  that  itself  is  no  work,  and  that  it  produces  none  \ 
the  very  oharacteristic  of  what  St.  James  terms  a  dead  faith, 
the  faith  of  devils.  Such  is  the  consequence  of  indulging  theory, 


by  fixing  the  niinrd  on  one  poiiil,  aiird  pvMUing  4t  wHhotit  the 
guklan^e  of  Scripture. 

Not  all  persons.  howfeTer,  whose  Tieivs  on  tiiesobject  ore  ui<« 
Tolved  in  mistake,  have  proceeded  to  this  exeess.  The  ineipient 
principle, — that  faith  is  simple  credenee,  is  maintained  by  maity 
who  so  define  and  mould  their  notions,  as,  in  tlieir  optnion,  to 
guard  them  From  dangerous  inferences.  Though  erroneou^io  doe* 
trine,  they  are  orthodox  in  life :  though  mistaken  in  judgement, 
they  are  holy  in  feeling.  They  differ  from  other  Ohristians  in 
their  notion  of  the  nature  of  faith,  bnt  they  agreein  their  ideas  of 
its  effect :  they  admit  that  it  "  works  by  lore,*'  and  purifies 
Che  heart. 

The  question,  howerer,  is  one,  not  of  speculation,  hit  of  fiict : 
It  is  not  what  notion  we  may  attach  to  the  word,  but  what  sense 
does  it  actually  bear  in  Scripture.  The  word  rtctfj  is  derived 
from  the  third  person  pret.  passive  of  the  verb  mA»j  wbioh  b 
again  deduced  from  vm»  Hence  the  gradations  of  meaning :  1 
bind,  I  bind  to  my  opinion,  party,  or  purpose^  (as  a  shipmoofsd 
to  the  shore  is  hdd  by  the  ruvfAety)  I  persuade.  vnOuris  to  induce^ 
both  by  convtnchig  the  judgement  and  moving  the  passions,  to 
«-tt9t»  is  the  end  proposed  by  an  orator.  truQ^  is  the  goddess  of 
pi^rsuasion,  and  it  is  put  dso  for  the  persuasive  <{uality  of  a  dis** 
course.  .  nr^,  therefore,  is  that  pTOperty  of  the  mind  wMch  ia 
generated  by  the  prevalence  of  persuasion.  The  same  meaning 
attadies  to  the  Ijatin  fides^  and  the  English  faUh^  bolh  of 
which  have  the  same  origin.  The  verb  imnu^  is  ftirtted  ivom  the 
noun  r«n(,  and  therefore  denotes  that  act  of  live  mind  wbioh  is 
Ibe  consequence  of  being  fully  persuaded  ;  a  eomptsK  atst^  in** 
volving  both  the  inteBect  and  the  wilK  CtedBte  faM  a  simflar 
amplitude  of  meaning. 

Words,  however,  are  e^nployed  with  great  latitnda  of  appli- 
cation, and  the  etjrmological  is  not  always  the  conventional  sense  ^ 
much  less  is  it  the  sense  intended  either  by  every  writer,  or  every 
distinct  class  of  writers.  The  same  wor da  h«v«  difiermt  aooep^ 
tations  in  different  sciences.  To  ascertain  thn  menniog  of  a 
Word,  We  must,  tfaereibre,  consider  the  subject  of  dhMnisaioOi  and 
the  usage  of  those  who  have  treat^  upon  that  partienlar  de- 
partment of  kuQwledge.  It  is  no  less  absurd  in  Theology  flmn 
it  would  be  in  Mathematics,  to  say  that  every  term  must  mean 
just  what  it  does  in  common  life.  The  only  sati^actory  Wav, 
therefore,  of  determining  the  true  meaning  of  the  lermybJIAy 
ia,  to  mvestigate  the  senses  in  which  it  is  employed  in  Scrip- 

tfU^. 

In  the  sacred  pages  we  find  tba  term  adopted  to  eixpreas  the 
belief  of  a  testinnmy  as  troe :  ^<  He  tbat  believeA  not  OoA 
^  hath  made  ^im  a  Irar,  becaose  he  beliisvedi  afOt  the  reosvd  Hkt/L 
^  God  gave  of  his  Son.**    Observing  tbi»  itpplkniiiOB  of  Ibo 
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term  io  Seripture^  Saadeniftn  and  bis  followers,  in  their  eager* 
ness  to  simplify,  assumed  this  as  the  only  Scriptural  meaning  of 
the  term  1     But  is  this  the  fact  ?     Do  not  the  New  Testaoient 
writers  employ  the  word  in  other  senses,  and,  if  so,  are  they 
.  not  equally  Scriptural  ?     So  far  is  the  term  from  being  restricted 
to  the  simple  sense  of  admitting  a  testimony,  that  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  most  usually  employed  in  a\5omplex  meaning,*  so  as 
to  include  desire,  love,  confidence,  trust,  the  active  resort  of 
the  mind  in  trouble,  and  other  correspondent  ideas.     The  error 
of  the  Sandemanians  arises,  therefore,  from  imperfect  induction. 
They  have  not  compared  together  the  different  parts  of  Scripture 
which  relate  to  this  subject ;  but  have  laid  an  undue,  an  exclusive 
stress  upon  one  or  two  insulated  texts.    Assent  to  the  truth  of 
testimony,  which  is  the  simply  philosophical  notion,  is  indeed  an 
essential  part  of  faith,  for  without  it  the  word  cannot  be  properly 
employed ;  but,  according  to  the  Scriptural  mode  of  applying 
the  term»  it  is  by  no  means  its  full  sense.    The  consequence, 
therefore,  of  assuming  this  restricted  notion  to  be  the  only  true 
one,  and  of  ascribing  to  faith  in  this  confined  sense,  all  that  is 
ascribed  to  it  in  the  word  of  God,  must  inevitably  involve  us  in 
most  serious  error.    To  contend  that  this  simplifies  the  subject, 
that  it  cuts  off  all  occasion  for  glorying  in  faith  as  a  work,   or 
that  it  is  adapted  to  impart  ready  comfort  to  the  troubled  mind, 
would,  even  if  the  representation   were  Just,  be  nothing  to  the 
purpose.    The  question  is,  can  we  be  justified  in  relying  upon 
that  representation?    If  not,   whatever  supposed  advantages 
might  spring  from  adopting  it,  we  are  bound  at  the  peril  of  our 
safety  to  abandon  it. 

But  what  need  is  there  for  this  new  notion  of  faith  i  Is  it 
necessary  in  order  to  shew  that  we  cannot  consider  faith  as  a 
work,— cannot  attribute  to  it  any  meritorious  property, — (Sannot 

*  <*  That  we  should  be  to  the  praise  of  his  ^ory,  who  first  tnuted 
**  !n  Christ,  in  whom  ye  also  fruited.^  "  In  whom  also,  after  ye 
^  fafimtf,  ye  were  sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise.**  •*  For 
*<  therefore  we  both  labour  and  suffer  reproach,  because  we  trusi  in 
**  the  living  God,  who  is  the  Saviour  or  dl  men,  especially  of  ibme 
**  that  hdieoe.'*  **  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded 
*'  that  be  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  comffUtted  to  him  agamst 
**  that  day.''  **  Jesus  Christ  did  not  commU  himself  to  them  (««  nrur- 
•«  toateanof  avroK)*"  "  They  that  gladly  received  the  word  were 
«•  baptized,"  Ac.  «  But  ye  leUeve  noi,  because  ye  arc^  not  of  my 
^  sheep;  my  sheep  hear  mj  voice  and  they  follow  me.**  *<  These 
<'  all  died  in  faith,  not  havmg  received  the  promises,  but  having  seen 
^  them  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced  them.** 
**  With  the  heart  men  believe  unto  righteousneas.*'  **  He  that  be« 
^  lieveth  not  is  condemned  already,  and  this  is  their  condemnation, 
'*  that  men  loved  darkness  vather  than  light*** 
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receive'  eternal  life  otherwise  tliaii  as  the  gift,  *^  the  free  gift  of 
''  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.?*'  What  possible 
merit  can  tliere  he  in  regarding  the  blessed  Redeemer  as  a 
Saviour,  and  in  accepting  him  in  this  character  for  our  own 
individual  salvation  ?  Would  the  knowing  that  an  estate  is  a 
good  thing,  our  desiring  it,  or,  in  case  of  a  bequest,  our 
accepting  it,  involve  as  a  consequence,  tliat  we  deserved  that 
estate,  or  lessen  in  any  degree  the  freeness  of  the  bequest  which 
should  confer  it  ?  Would  the  person  on  whom  it  was  conferreil 
ever  think  of  saying,  that  his  accepting  it,  accepting  it  thank- 
fully, was  deservmg  it ;  much  less  that  it  annihilated,  or  lessened, 
the  kindness  or  love  of  his  friend }  Besides,  the  very  faith  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  is  itself  a  gift,— ^*  the  gift  of  God/* 
We  are  therefore  in  every  sense  '^  justified  freely  through  his 
<<  grace  ;*'  for,  though  we  are  justified  by  faith,  that  faith  is 
*^  not  of  ourselves,'*  but  is  originated  in  us  by  the  power  of  the 
Divine  Spirit. 

There  is  really  no  solid  advantage,  on  the  one  hand,  to  be 
derived  from  the  metaphysical  notion  of  faith,  as  consisting  in  a 
simple  acknowledgement  of  truth  :  it  will  not  lessen  by  a  unit, 
tlie  number  of  Pharisees.    Mr.  Haldane's  remark  is  very  just, 

*  that  it  is  verv  possible  for  men  to  make  a  righteousness  of 
^  what  they  call  their  clear  and  simple  views  of  the  Gospel ; 

*  and  thus  to  get  into  the  very  temper  of  the  Pharisees,  looking 
'  on  themselves  with  complacency,  and  on  others  with  contempt.' 
On  the  other  hand,  this  view  of  faith  is  fraught  with  many 
dangers,  which  are  ably  exposed  in  the  tract  of  Mr.  Payne* 
As  Sandeman's  notions  have  of  late  been  travellibg  Southward, 
U  may  be  of  no  small  use  to  see  the  effect  of  them,  as  it  exists  in 
the  country  where  they  have  for  some  time  flourished.  The 
topics  particularly  discussed  are,  as  stated  in  the  title-page, — 
'  the  moral  influence  of  the  Gospel  upon  believers ;'  *  the 
'  Scriptural  manner  of  ascertaining  our  state  before  God;' 
^  the  radical  error  of  the  Glsuisite  or  Sandemanian  systein ;' 
and  <  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  Divine  influence.'  These  sub- 
jects are  treated  with  much  discrimination  and  force  of  reason- 
ing, and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  pious,  sensible,  thinking  man. 

Mr.  Haldane's  Letters  are  more  directly  controversial :  they 
treat  of  the  following  subjects :  the  spirit  and  temper  of  Mr. 
Walker's  letters ;  on  forbearance ;  on  discipline ;  on  marked 
separation;  on  oath^;  on  baptism.  This  last  topic  occupies 
Dearly  half  the  pamphlet.  Mr.  Haldane's  name  stands  too  high 
to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  bear  our  testimony  to  the  piety 
and  ability  displayed  in  all  his  writings ;  these  letters,  however, 
though  we  could  not  with  any  propriety  omit,  to  notice  them, 
embrace  topics  on  which  we  are  pledged  not  to  enter. 
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THIS  -is,  we  tbink^  the  most  sttccessful  effort  that  has  yei 
.beeotmade  by  any  contemporary  poet,  to  revive  a  very  ele- 
gant apeeies  of  poetical  literature,  which  falls  jDore  immediately 
within  Ihe  province.of  the, Fancy.  lieigh.UunL^s  '*  Descent  of 
**  Liberty,  though. slight  and  aomewtiat  fanffaatical,  is  a  bril- 
liant imitation  of  the  mfknuerof  our  old  poets,  and  roust  be  al- 
lowed tobehigbly  picturesque  and  imaginative.  Mr.) Cornelius 
Neale,  in  his  "  Lyrical  Draoias,*'  has.  displayed  less  fancy,  but 
more  feeling ;  there  is  in  them  less  allegory  and  more  roroanoe. 
Hisr"  Love*s  Trial'*  is  a  J[>eautiful  little  piece.  If  we  feel  dis- 
posed to  rank  the  present  poem  above  these,  it  is  from  no  wi!»lt 
tO'iiftatitute  an. invidious  and  disparaging  comparison^  but  on  the 
ground  of  its*  more  finished,  rich,  and  erudite  character  as  a  com- 
position, while  it  is  inferior  to  neither  in  dramatic  uiterest.  The 
explanation  of  the  title,  we  sliall  gijve  ia  the  Author^  own 
words* 

<  The  Nojucf  ^xnrroi  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Lymphati  or  Ljin- 

?hatiei  of  the  Romans,  were  men  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  the 
7Jmpbl^.flad  driven  to  pbrenzy,  either  from  having  seen  one  ofibose 
myalerious  beings,  or  from  the  maddening  effect  of  the  oracular  cavfs 
in  which  they  resided.  Fhitareh  particularly  mentions  that  t^e 
Nymphs  Sphra^tides  haunted  a  cave  on  Mount  Cithsroo,  in  Boeotia, 
in  which  there  nad  formerly  been  an  oracle,  and  where,  from  the 
inspiration  they'  diffused,  Mytnpholepsy  became  an  endemic  com- 
plaint.  According  to  Festns,  it  was  formerly  thought  that  all  Uhmc 
who  had  merely  seen  the  figure  of  a  nymph  in  a  fountain  were  seised 
with  Tsadness  during  the  remainder  or  their  lives.  Ovid  hinisolf 
dreaded  this  event,  as  appears  by  the  lines  io  the  fourth  book  of  his 


**  Nee  Dryadas,  nee  nos  videemus  h^ra  Dianee, 
Nee  Faunum  medio  cdm  premit  aura  die  ;*' 

And  Propertius  also  alludes  to  the  same  beUef,  when,  in  describing 
the  happmesaof  the  early  ages,  he  exclaims, 

< «  Nee  fuerat  nudas  posna  videre  deas." 

*  It  waa  the  popular  opinion  throughout  the  whole  of  Greece,  that 
Ihe  nymphs  occasionally  appeared  to  mortals,  and  that  the  conse- 
quences oi  beholding  them  were  generally  to  be  deprecated :  the 
result  among  such  a  superstitious  and  imaginative  people  may  easily 
be  conjectisred.  Terror  combined  with  religion  in  <iispoBmg  the 
mind  to  adopt  delu^on  for  reality ;  andi  visiona  4>ecame  frequent  and 
indtsputable  in  exact  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  tinudiiy  and 
ealhuiiasm* 

'The  Author  js  «not  aware  that  Nympholepsjr  lias  .been  made  the 
subject  of  poetical  esqpeciiBeBt,  or  that  the  religious  scepticism  and 
excitement  prevalent  in  Greece  nt  the  period  to  which  he  has  as- 
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signed  hb  drama  have  been  impressed  into  the  service  of  the  niuses. 
Plato,  influenced  by  the  fate  of  Socrates,  had  introdaced  hi^  new 
mystical  Theogouy,  withoot  attempting  the  dcmoh'tion  of  the  es- 
taolished  theory,  and,  though  obviously  a  believer  in  the  unity  of  the 
•Deity,  was  cautious  in  denying  Polytheism.  These  conflicting 
opinions,  producing  doubt  upon  all  points  rather  tlian  conviction 
^pon  any,  stimulated  that  insatiable  curiosity  for  prying  into  the 
masteries  of  nature,  of  wUch  it  has  be#n  atiemptea  to  delineate  a 
laint  outline  in  the  character  of  AmaryntMis,  the  Nympho^it^  In 
the  more  pastoral  parts,-  thid  Author  hits  borrowl^d  from  Tlieocritus 
almoBt  as  unbloshingly  as  Virgil  did  before  him,  though  ho  fears  that 
he  has  been  more  successful  m  imitating  his  rusticity  than  in  catch- 
ing any  portion  of  his  Doric  and  graceful  beautier.' 

A  poel  may  \\e  allowed  to  assume  what  he  pleases  relitUve  to 
the  state  of  ))0pular  opinion  at  any  assigned  pei'iod :  \y^  shall 
not,  therefore,  stop  to  inquire  into  the  justncHs  of  our  Author's 
representation  of  the  prevalence  of  religious  scepticism  among 
the  vulgar,  as  the  result  of  conflicting  opinions  wUIch  had]  their 
rise  after  the  death  of  Socrafea.  But  we  muat  just  intipdi^tc  our 
opinion,  that  at  no  period  would  the  philosophical  sentiments 
put  into  the*  nioulh  of  Chabrias,  the  priest  of  Pari,  have  been 
linzarded  by  a  roinisfei*  at  heathen  alters.  What  may  be 
termed  the  sacerdotal  belief,  though  nuich  less'  gi^ssly  ido- 
latrous than  the  notions  built  on  the  fables  of  t1)e  poets,  wds  very 
far  from  approaching  so  pure  a  system  of  llieiinn  :  aiid'  it  was 
not  the  policy  of  the  priests,  more  especially,  to  mffUs'd  among 
the  uninitiated,  too  curious  and  refined  speculations.  The 
speech  of  Chal)rias  has  some  beauty  but  no  propriety,  and  some 
of  the  expressions,  such  as  '  benighted  flock,'  ^  sanctifying  aid,* 
and  *  pure  and  primitive  belief,'  are  offensively  misappl)cable. 

The  personage^  of  the  drama  are  as  follow :  Urania,  a 
nymph  of  the  air;  Dryope,  a  wood-nymph;  Theucat^la,  a 
priestess  of  Pan,  sister  to  Amarynthus  ;  (EdUne,  a  Delphid  girl ; 
AmarylliSy  a  shepherdess ;  and  Doris,  hw  rtibtheir^^-—— Ama- 
rynthus, the  Nympholept ;  Chabriks,  a  priest  of  Pkn ;  Phoe- 
bidas,  a  herdsman;  and  Celadon,  a  ribli  A'thetiiari.  ui  the 
scene  from  which  we  select  our  first  extract,  CEnonb  bursts  in 
on  the  Nympholept's  soliloquy,  singing ;  she  is  followed  by 
Tbeucarila.  To  the  question,  *  who  and  what  art  thou/  she 
replies  by  announcing  herself  as  a  prophetess. 

*  Thou  may'st  believe 
I  am  no  vulgar  witch,  with  shears  and  sieve, 
iPoppy  and  orpine  leaf,  or  sinister 
Forebodings  from  the  course  of  crows  or  hares. 
Nor  do  I  owe  my  mystery  to  her 
Who  reigns  in  Hell«  three-faced  Hecate ! 
\Vho  in  her  cauldron  black  prepare3 
The  charms  and  magic  ministry 
Vol.  XV.  N.S.  P 
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By  midnight  Perimeda  learnt, 
Where  wt  isstrew'd  and  laurel  burnt» 
And  melted  wax  and  bones  are  mix'd. 
Where  the  whizzing  wheel  of  brass  is  fix'd. 

*  Amarvnthus*    Whence,  then,  mellifluous  maiden,  comes  thy 
lore? 

<  (EnoMm    From  listening  to  the  elemental  noises 
And  Nature's  various  voicest 
Until  I  learnt  their  language  to  explore* 
For  frugal  Nature  wastes  no  breath ;  her  tongue 
In  every  sound  of  every  element. 
Conveys  her  orders  that  this  world,  uphung 
In  air^  may  float  majestically  on 
To  calm  eternity.    Th'  infolded  spheres 
Are  music-guided  through  the  firmament, 
Though  our  degenerate  ears 
No  longer  eaten  their  glorious  echoes.    Gone — 
Gone  are  the  days  of  prophecy, 
When  bards  could  listen  to  the  sky, 
And  from  the  planetary  harmonies 
Learn  the  dread  secrets  of  the  future.     Tliese 
'    Are  dumb}— -but  we  have  sounds  as  mystical. 
Ay,  and  I  know  them  all — all^-all  \ 
What,  think'st  thou  that  the  whistling  wind 
npes  in  the  storm  for  nothing  ?    Idle  notion ! 
*1j8  to  call  up  the  howling  waves,  confinM 
In  the  sea's  depths.    No  wave  of  ocean 
That,  in  the  solitudes  of  space 
Upturns  its  foamy  face 
Unto  the  moon,  and,  with  a  gushing  sigh. 
Sinks  down  again  to  die, 
But  is  commissioned,  and  that  parting  breatli, 
Perhaps,  a  fiat  bears  of  life  ana  death. 
Why  ao  the  runnels  urge  their  races 
Through  the  earth's  crevices  and  secret  places  I 
But  that  their  tongues  with  nimble  guggles 
May  scatter  orders  as  they  flow, 
And  summon  from  the  caves  below. 
Agents  for  the  earthquake's  struggles. 

'  When  on  the  ground  I  lay  mme  ear, 
I  hear  their  secret  plots 
Come  murm'rin^  up  from  the  central  grots ; — 
Hark!  'tis  the  nightingale^bow  loud  and. clear ! 
Tune  up,  ye  feather'd  choristers,  your  throats. 
For  unto  me  your  melody 
Conveys  a  hidden  sense  m  all  your  notes  ^ 
Such  as,  in  mystic  days  of  yore, 
To  saffe  Melampus'  ear  they  bore. 
Ay ;  but  the  master  mystery 
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Kemains  untold.    Come  hither — hark !  prepare ; 
For  I  must  whisper  this — Is  no  one  by  ? 

'  Amarynthus.    We  are  alone. 

'  (Enone.  Tie  well ;  but  have  a  care ! 

Thtiy'Jt  not  divulge  ? 

«    <  Amarynihtu.  By  the  Twin  Gods,  not  I ! 

*  TheuearUa.    Thy  secret  is  with  me  in  holy  keeping. 

«  (Enone.    At  nightfall,  in  those  wild,  sequestered  lawosi 
AVhich  even  the  nymphs  and  fawns 
Have  fled — from  out  the  herbage  sleeping, 
And  flowers  up-closing. 
Sometimes  a  hushing  murmur  rises, 
As  if  the  earth  were  whispVing  to  the  air. 
It  is  the  voice  of  Nature,  as  reposing. 
She  communes  with  herself  in  deep  surmises.— 
Mysterious  mutterings ! — ^but  not  to  me ; 
I  can  expbiin  each  accent  as  it  rolls ; 
And  thus  I  have  a  master-key 
Into  her  soul  of  souls/ 

This,  we  think,  is  very  beautiful,  if  not  powerful  [loetry. 
Ainarynthus  questions  CEnone  respecting  his  own  destiny,  and 
receives  for  rcpljf,  this  augury : 

*  From  fancied  visions  he  shall  be 
Relieved  by  their  reality.' 

With  this  she  leaves  him ;  and  (he  Nympholept  asks  his  sister 
whether  she  knows  her  story. 

*  TheucarUa.     They  say  she  was  a  chorister 
At  Delphi,  in  Apollo's  temple.    Love, 
There  a  forbidden  inmate,  was  to  her 

An  inauspicious  visitant :  her  lover. 
Himself  a  votary  of  the  God,  was  keeper 
Of  the  holy  chalices.    The  Muse's  grove, 
More  than  htdffup  Parmtasus,  rustles  over 
A  grotto,  from  whose  marble  floor  up-flung, 
The  fountain  of  Castalia  gushes  ;  deeper 
Within  itt  rocky  arch  a  golden  lyre. 
The  gift  of  the  Arcadians,  is  hung.  ^ 
Tliither  thp  lovers  would  at  dark  retire. 
And  sat  one  night  within  the  silent  cell 
Fondling,  whQe  the  full  moon  arose  and  flung 
Her  rays  into  the  cave,  until  they  fell 
Upon  the  lyre  :  when  lo !  two  lovely  arms 
Advancing  on  the  moonlight,  swept  the  strings. 
And,  while  a  wondrous  melodv  alarms  ' 
Their  ears,  a  voice  of  heavenly  sweetness  sings. 
Announcing  deep  yet  dulcet  threatenings. 
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Canon  hi^d  soppUed  tb^  Yeraion^  of  th^te  flpurioos  Qo»pd9  and 
Epistles. 

The  EdHor  cooimenc^  his  ^efftoe  ivitb  the  following  quc>T ' 
'  After  the  writings  contained  in  th^  New  Testament  were  se- 
'  lected  from  the  numerous  Gospels  and  Epistles  then  in  exist- 

*  ence,  what  became  of  the  Books  th^t  ^ere  rejected  by  the 
^  compilers  V  Would  this  Pfefao^-writer  then  wish  us  to  an- 
ders^nd  that,  previously  to  the  existepoe  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  its  present  form,  some  company  or  other  of  Christiana, 
duly  assembled,  gathered  together  all  the  written  documents 
circulating  in  their  time,  purporting  tp  be  Histories  of  ttie  Sa-- 
Tiour,  Gospels,  Epistles,  &c.  from  which  such  a  selection  wa9 
made  by  theim,|  as  should  on  their  authority  be  recMved  and  pass 
current  a,s  the  genuine  writings  of  Evangelhits  and  Apostles } 
If  such  be  the  meaning  of  the  introductory  sentence  of  the 
Preface  which  we  have  just  c^uoted,  it  might  have  beeii  as  well 
if  some  evidence,  or,  at  least,  some  presumption,  had  been  ad- 
duced in  its  support.  We  are  indeed  told,  that  *  it  baa  been  aup- 
^  'posed  by  many  that  the  volume  was  oompil^  by  the  first 
^  council  of  Nice.*  A  supposition  this  lyhiqh  is  purdy  gratui- 
tous and  not  a  little  extravagant.  It  is,  however,  subsequently 
stated  by  the  Writer,  that  *  although  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 

*  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  declared  canonical  by  the 
'  Nicene  Council,  or  by  som6  other,  or  when  or  by  whom  they 

<  were  collected  into  a  volume,  it  m  certain  that  they  were  con- 

*  sidered  genuine  and  authentic  (with  a  few  variations  of  opi- 

<  nioB  as  to  some  of  tben^  by  the  most  early  Christian  writers.' 
It  would  seem,  th^n,  that  the  proper  question  to  hfi  asked  in 
relation  to  the  ^  Gospels,  Epistles,  and  other  Pieces,  not  in- 

<  eluded  in  the  New  Testament  by  its  coippil^rs,*  should  be, — 
Why  were  these  productions  not  received  as  being  entitled  to 
admissiop  in  the  collection  of  authoritative  Christian  documeots } 
And  to  this  inquiry  it  might  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  reply. 
Because  they  were  not  accounted  *  genuine  and  authentic  by 
'  the  most  early  Christian  writers.'  They  were  not  considered 
as  genuine  by  them  ;  that  ia  to  say,  they  were  not  regutied  as 
the  writings  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  attributed.  They 
were  not  regarded  as  authentic  ^  that  is,  they,  were  not  ooost- 
()ered  as  possess^g  the  claims  to  authority  whiph  a  narrative 
acquires  from  the  veracity  of  its  author  and  the  credjl^y  of  ita 
relations.  ^  And  these  ajre  sufB|cient  reasons,  xfe  apprehend,  for 
not  receiving  mai^y  books  which  men  of  weak  uunds,  or  the 
coQtrivera  and  abettors  oC  fraud,  have  put  into  drculajtiop ;  and 
they  appl  V  in  numeroiis  other  cases  besides  that  of  the  legends 
wbfch  had  th^  birth  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  For  all 
the  documents  necessary  to  support  the  rdi^ojit  of  C.bri^  te 
prove  its  divinity^  to  establish  its  doctrines,  and  ta  «le«dtne  iia 
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aattiority,  are  proved  to  be  both  genuioe  and  autbeotic,  precisely 
in  (he  sainemaaner  astbewrittngBoF  the  Greek  H'ratorianSi  or 
those  of  the  Itoaian  Annalists,  are  proved  to  bfe  worthy  of  cre- 
dit. The  writings  of. Luke,  or  of  Paul,  are  supported  by  the  same 
kind  of  evidence  as  the  writings  of  Xenophon  or  Tacitus. 

We  confess  that  we  cannot  take  piirt  with  tbo^e  wbrthy 
persons  who  manifest  the  feeling  of  aki^th  at  the  production  or 
reproduction  of  pubtications  opposed  rettlly,  or  supposedly,  to 
the  retigidn  of  Christ,  and  the  written  depositoHes  of  its  truthd. 
How  much  soever  we  may  lartient  the  prejudice,  the  Weakness, 
the  ^wickedness,  or  the  undefinable  hostility  bf  those  who  etiter 
into  warfare  against  the  interests  of  Christ ;  t^batevtn'  hoi'i'or  ^e 
may  feel  kl  the  boldness  or  the  scurrility  of  some  Anti-Christ!an 
champions ;  we  feel  no  alaf m  at  the  onsets  of  Infidelity  in  !(il 
attempts  against  the  Gospel.  We  kndw  that  the  caiise  of  Re- 
velatioB  has  sustained  already  evefy  Species  df  slssciiiU  ivirlcli 
cunning  could  contrive,  or  power  direct.  It  ha§  bad  its  ktt^Hiit^ 
among  tbe  Ibtiorant  aiid  among  the  learned,  kmM^  the  base 
and  among  ibe  noble.  Polite  irotiy  and  vulgar  t'tbaldi'y  bilvtl 
been  tb9  weapons  of  its  aSiailahtA.  It  ha^  bad  It^  Cdsbs,  atid 
its  Porphyry,  and  its  Jiitian.  And  tchat  ^ete  tbe  efifcdts  df 
their  opposition  i  Hie  same  as  f^hen  the  <*  rulei^  a6d  elderli 
*'  and  scribes^'  united  against  it, — its  purification  arid  increase. 
It  has  tuid  its  6olingbrokes  and  its  Woolstbns,  its  Humes  and 
its  dibboos }  and  wnat  disadvantilge^  bad  it  6ustalbed,  what 
iiyuries  has  it  received  ?  Has  it  lost  any  of  its  pretensions.  6^ 
been  deprived  of  any  portion  bf  its  majesty  arid  ^race,  by  tneir 
hatred  and  their  hostility  ?  Had  tbey  a  System  more  credible, 
more  pure,  better  comporting  with  the  wabts  of  man,  jkbd  Min 
tbe  anticipations  of  everlasting  existerice,  to  enlighteb  and  siirib- 
tify  man,  and  to  effect  the  regeneration  bf  the  world,  for  vrbich 
they  were  able  to  prevail  on  riiarikind  to  etchange  the  ^stem  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  t  We  gain  but  Kttle  from  ouTr  reamng,  but 
little  front  our  observation,  if  w0  shake  s^ith  the  trepidations  of 
fear,  when  truth  and  error  are  coriibaCants.  All  facts  cfdnnected 
with  Ae  history  of  the  Christian  fetigiori  Kth  dbnfittniiioti^  of  ^ 
Christianas  faitb|  that  the  docttine  Which  he  believes,  ^If  resist 
every  atta<^  dnd  be  victorious  through  all  bp'(>ositi6ri.  No  ne# 
weapons  can  be  forged  by  its  enemies :  and  the  tem;^er  abd  bb* 
teney  of  those  which  they  have  so  ofteb  (fied,  ihey  tvfll  try  in 
Vain.  They  Hiay  march  to  battle ;  but  l!iey  Witt  nevef  raisd 
their  iiophies  in  the  field.  '*  Let  ftern  ^tftbei"  fhemdefVetf  &tid 
^^  be  seatiereidj  tei  tbeok  embatde  theinseTve^  arid  be  broken.^ 

^  fie  that  doe<h  truth,  cometh  to  (he  iT^t.*^  It  i^,  or  blight 
to  |>e,  the  desire  and  prayer  of  every  ebnghtetted  disd^le  6i 
Christy  that  error  of  every  kind  which  db^tfUctd  the  |ftor&l  irtif- 
provement  o(  men,  n^ay  be  brought  itito  eomparfdon  t^ith  tVntn ; 
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^d  noihiag  o«a  be  to  him  a  more  welcome  anticipatioD  than  the 
eircum^tances  which  may  bring  false  opinions  into  a  direct  tria) 
pf  their  strength  with  righteous  principles.  Errors  can  neTer 
be  discarded  in  the  manner  which  shall  give  hope  of  substantitl 
and  correct  amandmeot^  but  a^  the  unhappy  subject  of  tha 
mental  bondage  they  inflict,  shallperceive  them  to  be  at  ra- 
diance with  his  moral  interests.  Without  this  measure  of  Iigfat| 
he  will  be  under  the  dominion  of  ignorance  and  supersthioD* 
But  let  him  obtain  this  knowledge,  and  he  will  proceed  with  his 
inquiries.  And  if  the  feeling  and  sentiment  be  correct,  that 
*  Truth  will  prcYail,'  it  must  be  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
.wished,  that  the  minds  of  all  mankind  were  at  this  very  moment 
accessible  to  the  means  which  might  rouse  their  attention  to 
morcd  questions.  How  much  of  the  world  is  ^*  without  form 
f*  and  void,  and  darkness  on  the  face  of  the  deep,*'  waiting  the 
pommenoement  of  the  process  by  which  its  darkness  shul  be 
iscattered  and  Its  disorders  composed ; — that  process  which, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  snail,  as  it  goes 
on,  scatter  the  seeds  of  knowledge  ana  holiness  among  all 
human  beings,  and  make  them  a  new  creation !  Such  a  reno- 
vation is  a  perfectly  sober  object  of  expectation.  The  very 
opposition  which  is  4Dade  to  truth,  is  a  symptom  that  its  iippor- 
lance  is  beginning  to  be  perceived.  And  how  can  the  real  in- 
terests of  truth  be  promoted,  bu^  by  tl^e  agitation  of  all  the  great 
questions  that  relate  to  tjie  obligations  and  the  destinies  of  thoae 
beings  whp  must  find  their  happiness  in  being  the  subjects  of  it  i 
In  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  in  aU  those  circumstances 
which  are  evidence  of  the  inquiring  spirit  enlarging  itself  real 
Chrbtians  have  nothing  to  fear.  Their  duty  in  such  times  as 
these,  can  be  properly  discharged  only  by  giving  all  the  effi- 
ciency in  their  power  to  the  moral  means  of  opposing  error 
which  they  possess,  and  pajrUcularly  by  the  force  of  such  an 
e^uimple  as  shall  present  the  principles  which  they  profess  in 
(heir  living  forms  of  purity  and  beneficence.  But  an  affected 
^eal  (pr  jthe  honour  of  religion,  in  person^  wt^o  know  it  only  as  it 
may  be  an  instrument  of  human  policy,  and  who  are  practically 
jndiflferent  io  the  institutes  iind  the  laws  qf  the  Gospc^  can  never 
serve  the  cause  of  Christ. 

^  The  tracts  contained  in  the  volume  before  us,  have  been  ia 
pireulation  fpr  iiges ;  ap  were  nriany  others  of  a  similar  kind, 
irhic^  have  perished,  feitving  only  their  titles  behind  them  as  a 
memorial  that  they  once  existed.  Many  of  them,'  indeed^  sooa 
bacaqie  extjact,  the  .interest  which  was  fe|tlp  them  not  afibrding 
^henieai^s  of  t^eir  preservation.  But  we  think  that  il  is  of 
fpectal  importance,  that  some  of  the  spurious  imdudkions 
whipb  either  the  mistf^en  zeal  of  Christians,  orthefrauaof 
persons  who  were  in  hostility  to  the  Gospel,  sent  abroatl  in  th^ 
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INimitiYe  qr  inlatertimesy  should  have  beeodaved  from  destnictTon. 
Such  books  as  the  '<  Gospel  of  Mary/*  the  **  Protevang^OD, 
'^  The  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,**  '^  The  Gospel  of  Ntcodenius; 
^*  Paul  and  Thecia/*  &c.  &c.  aire  not  only  avaihible  as  means 
of  establishing  the  superior  excellence  of  the  Books  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  the  composition  of  which  there  is  the  most  admi- 
rable combination  of  majesty  with  simpKbity,  strikingly  in  oon- 
trast  with  the  puerilities  and  irrationalities  of  the  others  ;-«-but 
they  are  of  great  service  in  augmenting  the  evidences  and  con- 
firming  the  proof  of  Christianity.  Nothing  can  be  more  just 
than  the  reflexions  of  Lardner  on  this  point : 

*  Besides,  these  forged  writings  do  not  oppose,  but  confirm 
'  the  general  account  given  us  in  the  Canonical   Scriptures. 

*  They  all  take  for  granted  the  dignity  of  our  Lord's  person, 

*  and  his  power  of  working  miracles ;  they  acknowledge  the 
^  certainty  of  there  having  been  such  persons  as  Matthew  and 
'  the  other  Evangelists,  and  Peter  and  the  other  Apostles, 
f  They  authenticate  the  general  and  leading  facts  contained  in 
'  the  New  Testament.    They  presuppose  that  the  Apostles  re- 

*  oeived  from  Christ  a  commission  to  propagate  his  religion,  and 

'  a  supernatural  power  to  enforce  its  authority.    And  thus  they 

^  indirectly  establish  the  truth  and  divine  original  of  the  GhwpeL* 

Works.  Ed.  1788.  Vol.  IX.  p.  486. 

■       ■  t  '  '    ■ 

Art.  VIII.    J^tmenis  qfOrukPro^otfy  and  Metres  compiled  from 

the  best  Authorities,  Ancient  andjModeni.    By  Thomas  Webb. 

8vo.  pp,  80.    Price  6s.    London. 

^T^HIS  very  respectable  compilation  is  well  adapted  for  the  use 
'*'   of  those  dasstoal  students  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining 


the  knowledge  of  Cheek  quantity  and  versification ;  and  may  be 
fairly  represented  as  supplying  a  manual  of  instruction,  not  ren- 
dered unneoessarv  by  any  previous  publication  of  its  own  class. 
The  very  learned  and  ample  Treatise  on  Greek  Prosody,  which 
is  prefixed  to  Morell's  Lexicon  as  edited  by  Dr.  Alaltby,  is  not 
onl^  inaccessible  to  many  young  scholars,  but  its  pages,  with 
their  array  of  text  and  notes,  and  the  numerous  and  vduable 
additions  of  its  accomplished  Editor,  are  too  formidable  in  ap- 
pearance to  invite  their  attention,  and  to  enoourage  their  appli- 
cation to  its  contents.  For  the  initiation  of.  novices,  a  more 
ainaple  compendium  vras  wanting.  8eale*B  '*  Analysis  of  the 
^*  Greek  Metres,*'  which  has  long  been  in  the  hiuids  of  scholars, 
is  a  perspicuous  and  valnable  work ;  but,  being  intended  as  n 
supplement  to  the  Elementary  Rules  of  Greek  Prosody,  it  does 
not  include  the  l$ws  of  quantity,  but  is  limited  to  an  account  of  the 
principal  kinds  of  verse.  Professor  Dunbar^s  **  Phisodia  6rss«- 
*^  ca*  is  a  publication  of  merit,  combining  the  rules  of  quantity 
Md  the  laws  of  metre;  and  possessing^  from  the  original  obser- 
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va4tra9  whicb  it  eoniaios  oa  the  versification  of  Hom^,  duim 
of  a  much  higher  kind  than  can  be  asserted  ia  the  beiutlf  of  a 
meoa  eomjpiler.    Mr.  Webb*s  ^*  Eleoieats,"  ia  ooostructed   cm 
the  plan  of  the  Professor's  treatise,  and  much  resembles  it  in  the 
manner  in  whioh  it  is  executed.    It  is,  howeveri  rattier  more 
particular  in  its  roles,  and  is  somewhat  more  copious  in  examplea. 
The  Author  has  also  very  judiciously  adhered  to  the  approved 
praetiea  of  composinii^  a  book  of  elementary    instruction    by 
writing  hb  rules  in  JBnglish.    We  have  detected  several  errai€M. 
ia  Mr.  Webb's  pages,  which  should  not  have  been  permitted  to 
go  abroad  unaccompanied  with  the  means  of  correction ;  and 
soBie  of  his  references  are  inaccurate. 


Art.  IX.  Ponuiriurn  Briiannkum:  an  historical  and  botanical  Accoonc 
of  Fruits  known  in  Great  Britain.  By  Henry  Phillips,  royal  6vo. 
London,  1820. 

^    A   S^^»*  remariLa  Lord  Bacon,  '  ia  the  purest  of  all  hu- 
"^  *  man  pleasures,'  and  there  are  few  pleasures  more  ex- 
quisite :  it  ooBoeets  itself  with  our  primal  aestioietf ;  it  carries 
oar  feelings  aad  imagination  back  to  the  loveliness  and  innocence 
of  Paittdise ;  and  the  verdure,  the  blossoms,  the  perfume,  are 
faint  but  cheering  derivations  from  the  bloom  and  the  gales  of 
fidea*    There  is,  however,  aa  much  difference  in  the  degree  of 
ea^^ymtM  i»  in  the  modes  of  hortioiilture.    The  magtiifioeDt 
jowner  of  a  seriea  of  extensive  parterres  and  spitndid  conserva- 
tories, may  certainly  find  vivid  gratificatton  in  the  rieb  vtfiety 
of  enotie  hues  aad  tasites  which  court  his  eye  and  palate  ;  he 
■Hty  parsue  hie  object  with  sdeotifie  aeuteaess,  aad  with  much 
discriminating  adoiratiofi  of  the  beauties  of  genuine  aad-4t 
we  may  be  allow«d  the  phrase^-of  orlf^SeiaJ  nature ;  but  we 
ijuestion  if  he  has  the  right  appreheasion  aad  the  true  relisli 
implied  la  the  simple  but  beautiful  expression  which  we  have' 
just  offted.    His  plaii  is  too  vast,  Ina  soak  too  large,  his  meaoa 
pid  maehlaery  too  predonNnant ;  be  employs  tOd  maay  hands, 
bis  ae<luaitttan0S  wUb  bis  flowers  aad  fruits  is  indirect ;  they  are 
not  bis  own  fhmily  and  narslings,  aad  there  is  altogether  too 
much  of  distaaeeaad  failerveatioa  fcr  iaiereat  and  afeetioa.  The 
inte  enfhasiasiB,  the  gaauloe  ^vofyn  can  ealy  he  felt  ia  its  fatf 
energy  bv  bha  whs^  possessiaf;  a  sheUeied  spot  of  moderate 
extent,  gives  Ms  own  unwearied  saptriDt^lidet^ee  la  everv  pArC- 
Hi9  plants  are  bis  ohildren ;  be  boMs  nkh  Ibem  fnendsbip  and 
comnniaion ;  he  has  watched  tbeir  gtowtb^  teaded  their  siek-^ 
nesses,  been  deeply  inf erested  in  aH  thenr  ebaagH^  bailed  th«s 
infant  gerfflbiatiOn>  tejoioed  kt  their  floral  glotr,  ted  saddened 
with  tbeir  decay.    In  saeh  a  man*s  Kfii,  tfaera  is  ne  defioiedcy  ct 
variety  or  of  exelteaieat ;  he  ties  up  his  carqratlons^  tlraiiei  Us 
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irines  and  honeysuckles,  prunes  his  standards  and  espaHers, 
counts  and  nurses  bis  nectarines  and  apricots,  trembles  at  east 
winds,  and  wages  fluctuating  war  with  wasps,  earwigs,  and 
miBchievous  boys. 

This  subject  is  seduetiTe,  and  we  feel  a  strong  inclination  to 
take  our  readers  along  with  us  on  a  delightftil  tour  through  the 
palatine  garden,  the  fAiycbt  opxp'^^  of  Alctnous,  with  its  ex- 
uberant and  perennial  orchards,  vineyards,  and  parterres 

'  Mantled  with  green,  and  goodly  beautified 
With  aH  the  ornaments  of  Kora's  pride — * 

— through  the  pauca  jugera  so  well  and  beautifully  cuItiTated 
by  the  old  picturesque  farmer  in  the  Georgics — ^tbrough  the  glow- 
ing enchantment  of  Spenser's  ^  bower  of  bliss' — and  the  un- 
rivalled glories  of  Milton's  Paradise.  But  though  we  are  with- 
held from  this  pleasant  excursion  by  the  troublesome  recollection 
that  we  are  not  essayists  but  reviewersi  we  must  be  indulged 
with  a  passing  reference  to  the  exquisite  composition  whence 
we  borrowed  our  introductory  citation.  The  ISssays  of  Lord 
Bacon  are  the  most  perfect  things  of  their  kind :  they  are  re- 

!»lete  with  thought,  rich  in  the  *  orient  hues'  of  imagination,  and 
raught  with  the  soundest  lessons  of  practical  wisdom.    That  to 
which  we  have  specially  referred,  contains  the  description  of  an 
e^itepsive  and  gorgeous  garden  on  the  old  system ;  and,  noi- 
witbstandiog  the  unnatural  formality,  and  occasionally  tlie  pue- 
rile j^andiness..  of  the  plan,  it  is  described  in  language  of  so  much 
beauty^  that  we  shall  trespass  oa  our  page  with  a  few  brief  speci- 
mens.   '  God  Almighty  first  planted  a  garden ;  and,  indeed, 
'  it  is.  the  purest  of  human  pleasures ;  it  is  the  greatest  refresh- 
ment to  the  spirits  of  man ;  without  which  buildings  and  pa- 
laoea  are  but  gross  handy  works :  and  a  man  shall  ever  see^ 
thatf  when  ages  grow  to  civiUty  and  elegancy,  men  come  to 
build  stately,  sooner  than  to'  garden  finely ;  as  if  gardening 
were  the  greater  perfeotion.  ••••••  Aiid  beoause  the  breath  of 

flowers  is  far  sweeter  in  the  air,  (wliere  it  comes  and  goes^  like 
the  ifarbling  of  music)  than  in  the  baiad,  therefore  notbmg  is 
morei  fit  for  that  delight,  than  to  know  what  be  the  flowers  and 

flMta  that  do  beat  perfume  the  air.^  •  •  •  •  •  •  For  the  heath  •••••• 
wi^  it  to  be  firaioed  as  much  as  may  be  to  a  natural  wild- 
nesst.  Trees  I  would  have  none  in  it,  but  some  thickets  made 
CAly  of  sweetbriar  and  honeysuckle,  and  some  wild  vine 
mpiongst ;  imd  the  ground  set  with  violets,  atrawberries,  and 
priQiurOBes ;  for  these  are  sweet  and  prosper  in  the  shade ;  and 
tf^eiiflLare  tobeiotb^baath.bereand  there^  not  in  an v  order, 
ilike  a)sa  Utt)e  h^aM,  in  the  nature  of  molehills,  (such  as  are 
iliLwild  heaUia)  tpoeaet,  some  with  wild  thyme;  some  with 
pwks ;  9«me  with  geffmandQr,  that  gives  a  good  flower  to 
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*  tbe  eye ;  some  with  periwiakle ;  some  with  violeto ;  some  ftiltr 

*  strawberries ;  some  with  cowslips ;  some  wttli  daisies ;  soine 
'  with  red  roses;  some  with  lilmm  cpnyaUium;    some  wiih 

*  sweet-williams  red;  some  with  bear's  foot  and  tbe  like  Iomt 

*  flowers,  beiog  withal  sweet  and  sightly  ;  part  of  which  heaps 
'  to  be  with  standards  of  little  bushes  pricked  upon  their  top, 

*  and  part  without :  the  standards  to  djo  roses»  juniper,  bolTy, 
'  barberries,  (but  here  and  there,  because  of  the  smell  of  (heir 
'  blossom,)  red  currants,  gooseberries,  rosemary,  bays,  sweeC- 

*  briar,  and  such  like/ 

Horticulture,  which  has  of  la(e  been  so  successfully  pursued  in 
this  country,  was  formerly  in  so  Iowa  state,  that,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  £lizabeth  was  indebted  to  Holland  for  the  luxury  oC 
a  sallad,  and  green  peas  were,  in  tbe  opinion  of  FuUer,  *  dain- 

*  ties  for  ladies— they  came  so  far  and  cost  so  dear.*  l\  was  not, 
iMwever,  long  afker,  that  men  of  talent  exerted  themselves  in 
this  department  of  natural  science,  and  Tusser  and  (Serard 
conferreil  essential  benefits  on  their  country.  Within  the  last  two 
oenturies  the  greatest  ad vapces  have  been  made  both  in  ornamen- 
tal and  useful  gardening ;  the  names  of  Kent,  Brown,  Price, 
and  Repton,  are  justly  celebrated  in  theBrst,  and  a  host  of  me- 
ritorious individuals  have  secured  both  praise  and  emolument  by 
their  skill  in  the  latter./  English  gardens  are  celebrated  all  over 
Europe;  and  the  pure  and  genuine  taste  whkdi  has  prompted  our 
countrymen  to  recur  to  the  simplicity  of  nature  in  their  style  of 
decoration,  has  been  acknowledged  and  adopted  even  in  France. 
With  respect  to  tbe  cultivation  of  flowers,  it  is  stated  thai  not 
less  than  2,845  varieties  of  trees  and  plants  have  been  imported 
by  us  from  America,  1,700  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
from  Asia,  Africa,  and  New  Holland,  as  well  as  from  different 
parts  of  Europe,  so  many  thousands  more,  that,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  our  own  produce,  we  are  now  supposed  to  possess 
not  fewer  than  130,000  varieties  of  the  vegetable  reign.  With- 
in twelve  miles  of  London,  it  Is  calculated  that  morefhan  six 
thousand  acres  are  occupied  by  the  market-gardeners,  who, 
even  during  tbe  winter  season,  employ  not  fewer  than  thirty 
thousand  individuals ;  and,  in  the  summer  months^  itisi»iB* 
puted,  that  including  porters,  hawkers,  and  occasbnal  assistants, 
more  than  ninety  thousand  persons  are  called  into  activity. 

These  fects  will  shew  that  Mr.  Phillips  has  chosen  notb  an 
ample  and  a  pleasant  field  fer  his  researches,  and  we  feel  wrach 
gratification  in  congratulating  him  on  the  general  ability  with 
which  he  has  executed  bis  task.  Botany,  in  its  application  to 
flowers,  has  been  the  subject  of  so  many  publipatbnsi  that^  to 
say  the  truth,  we  have  been  somewhat  annoyed  with  their  (rft 
qneney ;  but,  with  respect  to  fruits,  though  the  valuable  4ran9- 
netionn  of  tha  Hortioultural  Society,  and  other  works  .botb. of 
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ol'nftmpnt  and  sctenco,  hftve  thrown  much  lijjbt  ttpon  fMrins- 
lory  and  cultivation,  y^t  there  has  hocn  hitlierto  a  jvressinir  w-AWi 
of  a  |)b|Yular  and  aCfessiMe  compression  of  the  subject  inti*  a 
reasonable  space.  Mr.  Phillips  has  undertaken,  antl  execntfH 
with  respectable  talent  and  assiduity,  the  supply  of  thi«»  <te^ 
ficiencyj  and  ahhoughr  we  cannot  undertake  to  iollow  hitn 
through  (he  whole  of  his  investigations,  we  shall  i^ve  him  ottr 
general  recondmendation. 

The  duttlvatlon  of  the  Apple  Rns  of  late- years  be^i  attended 
to  with  te  care  much  increased  by  an  apprehension  of  the  fai hire 
of  many  of  the  most  excellent  kinds.  Mr.  Knight,  prestdeat  of 
'the  Horticultural'  Socfcty,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  giv« 
the  alarm.  It  Is  now  several  years  since  he  announe^erl  in  accents 
of  awful  prophecy,  that  *  the  Moil,  and  its  snccdssful  rtvial  i\\h 
'  Re<lstreak,  with  the  Must  and  Golden  Pippin,  are  in  the  fast 

*  stage  of  decay,  and  the  Stire  and  Foxwhelp  ate  Imslen'ms: 
^  rapidly  after  wem.'  All  these  are  supposed  to  have-  attaitiHl 
their  grand  climacteric,  and  to  have  exhibited,  tliiroughoirt  the 
kingdom,  such  marks  of  decrepitude  as  to  give  reason  to 
antitsipate  their  speedy  extermination.  This  has  been  contradicted, 
and  n.*gret  has  been  expressed  that  '  t^b  apparently  visionary 

*  notion  of  the  extinction  of  certain  kinds  of  apples  should  hAve 
^  been  promulgated  by  Authors   of  respectability,    sinoc  tlie 

*  mistake^will,  for  a  time*  aC  least,  be  productive  of  evil  6oifiifr- 
'  quences.*  We  are  not' exactly  aware  of  the  nature  of  thrive 
injurious  results,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that,  whatever'they  m^ 
he,  they  will  be  amply  counterbalanced  by  the  beneficial  effi^<*fs 
of  the  inquiry  which  has  been  instituted,  and  ttie  active  system 
of  counteraction  which  has  boen  adopted.  The  plan  of  graftinic 
had  been  almost  invariably  pursued  to  the  nearly  entire  exchr- 
sion  of  propagation  by  seetl ;  and  the  c]ceided  result  of  the  rewnt 
apprehension  has  been,  that  measures  havn  been  taken  to  reneiv 
the  ancient  and  illustrious  families,  by  reverting  to  the  natural, 
instead  of  the  artificial,  process  of  re-produotion.  Mr.  Kiii^lu 
has  distinguishctd  himself  by  his  zeul  lor  improvement,  and  hm 
succeeded  in  the  introduction  6f  several  new  and  oxrellent 
varieties,  by  fecundating  the  blossoms  of  one  plniit  with  the 
pollcii^of  others.  Independently  of  these  measures,  it  is,  how- 
ever, satisfactory  io  be  infonned,  that  the  appearances  of  decay 
noticed  by  Mr.  Knigiit,  were  probably  causcil  by  a  suceeHsion  of 
nnfftT6urabIe  seasons,  and  that  the  trees  are  now  in  a  state  of 
rapid  recorery.  The  Ctolden  Pipi>in  in  particular,  which  was 
the  most  regretted,  is  still  in  full  fertility. '  This  ap))|e,  we  are 
fold  by  Mr.  Phillips,  was  so  great  a  fuvourite  with  CathaniK>  of 
Russia,  that  she  procured  a  regular  supply  of  it  from  lOugland. 
Mr.  P.  proposes  as  a  remedy  for  the  diseases  which  alf^clthe 
apple-tre^  in  consequence  of  the  adhesi<>n  of  animak^^ih^,  ihat 
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the  If  oak  iliDiilil  be  nibbed  witb  tbe  levvee  and  f  ouAg  shoots  of 
the  elder,  '  to  which  all  kind  of  bUj^bt  hath  an  aiilipaihy/  We 
do  not  profess  to  be  very  knowing  in  these  tnatters,  but  as  far 
as  our  own  experience  extends,  tbe  elder  is  by  no  means  exempt 
from  the  residence  of  small  insects:  we  have  observed  some 
ia  tbe  neighbourhood  of  a  garden,,  nearly,  smothered  by 
aoioialquls. 

In  fomier  times,  vineyards  appear  to  have  be«A  cultivated  in 
Knglaad  extensiTely  and  with  suocesa,  aA^d  tliere  can  be  no 
ei^eotiosi  exoepting  tluit  of  expediency,,  against  their  present 
Cttlture.  After  the  Conquest,  the  Bisbop  of  Ely  was  in  the 
snnusl  receipt  of  three  or  four  tons  of  wms  as  tithes  frons  the 
>  vineyards  in  his  diocese :  '  many  of  these  wines  were  little  in- 
'  fenor  to  the  French  wines  in  sweetness/  A  suffieienlly  dis- 
tinct intimation  of  the  nature  of  conventual  nuortific^itoji,  may 
be  foiind  in  the  fact,  that  monasteries  in  general  considered  a 
▼iseysrd  as  necessary  an  appendage  ss  a  g^irdei^.  Mr.  P.  has 
brought  together  a  considerable  quaqtity  of  useful  iaformfition 
respecting  the  grape,  and  in  different,  p^ts  o$  his.  book  he  ofi^rs 
9isny  Yaluable  suggestions  relating  to  made  wines.  In  tlie 
efsnt  of  a  second  edition,  we  wouid  re^^ommend  his  spfcial 
sttestioD  to  this  subject.  Mr.  Aceuva's  book  by  no  me«ji«i  satiiififs 
«o :  it  is  meagre,  and,  though  probably  correct  aud  av«ilal>le  as 
fur  as  it  goes,  is  deficient  precisely  in  those  points  wbeire  Air. 
FUUips  would  be  best  inibnnedo  Wo  feel  persua(\ed  that  a 
proper  investigation  would  point  ovit  methods  of  making  and 
ripening  domestic  wines  equal  in  flavour  and  quality  to  many  of 
the  most  rare  and  expensive  foreign  importations.  The  great 
fiiults  of  our  inestimaole  housewives  are,  first,  that  they  look 
down  with  superlative  contempt  on  all  the  suggestions  which, 
with  the  most  submissive  deference,  we  now  and  then  venture  to 
insinuate ;  and  secondly,  the^  are  too  apt  to  prefer  quantity  to 
quality. — Good  Sherry  is  said  to  be  suited  to  bilious  habits,  as 
being  less  liable  to  become  acid  in  tbe  storoaeb.  Madeira  wiiirs 
are  much  improved  by  keeping  in  a  garret,  and  ripen,  by  ex- 
posure to  alternate  frost  and  heat.  We  dislike  the  very  nieulion 
of  Cape  wine :  the  name  has  been  made  a  pretext  for  vending 
all  sorts  of  trashy  manufacture,  and  we  believe  that  fifty  times 
the  quantity  fairly  imported,  has  been  sold  in  tliis  coufitry<.  The 
demand  has,  however,  been  so  cunsidetable,  that  the  Cape  fiir* 
mers  will  find  it  their  interest  to  cultivate  the  vine  more  care- 
fully, and  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  processes  of  wtne-makisg 
than  they  have  hitherto  done.  Imitation  will  then  be  less  easy, 
and  the  article  will  rise  in  reputation.  Brandy  is,  of  oovrse,  on 
its  distillation,  colourless,  and  its  deep  hue  is  stated  to  beeora- 
municated  by  iiyurious  means.  Mr.  P.  strongly  reconnneiids 
the    purchase   of  ^the  pale,  in   preference    to   tbe    coldured 
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f^nAi.    The  fcllowia J  imva^aph  is  cited  ftpn  tlie  PiiilosoiAiiclil 
Magazine. 

*^  From  experiments  which  I  have  made,  I  find  that^  on  being  dried» 
wliich  should  be  done  in  the  shade,  and  infused  in  a  tea-pot,  the  leaves 
of  the  vine  make  an  excellent  substitute  for  tea.  I  have  also  found 
that,  on  being  cut  small,  bruised,  and  put  into  a  vat,  or  mashing-tub, 
and  boiling  water  poured  on  them  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  with 
BiakjthefirantngSDf  the  vino  produce  liquor  of  a  nne  vinous  quality, 
which^  tiD  being  feneeated,  mvfaes  a  very  fbie  beterage,  either  strong 
isr  we^k,  «s  you  please:  end  en  iieing  distilled,  produces  an  excellent 
spiiit  of  Ihc  nature  of  brandy,  in  the  oearse  of  my  experiments^  I 
fuund  that  the  fermented  liqeor  ftoQ  the  prunings,  partieulariy  the 
tendrils,  when  allowed  to  pass  the  vinous,  and  to  run  into  the  aoeioof 
fermentation^  makes  unooounnnly  fine  vinegar.' 

Lemons  nre  recomtnendefl  by  Dr.  WHIidi  as  a  powerful  conn- 
iemctite  of  the  injurious  effects  of  opium.  Oranges,  we  are 
^rarely  informed  by  an  Italian  thaumatur^^us  named  Lana,  may 
be  produced  in  the  regular  gradation  of  flower  and  fruit,  simply 
by  the  infusion  of  the  blossom  in  oil  of  almonds :  after  under- 
goiujE^  this  process,  the  iifipresTnated  oil  will,  every  year  at  the 
usual  season,  put  forth  the  flower,  and  ripen  the  fruit !  The 
first  articleMn  the  book  includes  a  number  of  curious  fkots  re- 
iating*  to  tlie  oat :  among  them  occurs  the  statement,  that  an 
eminent  upholsterer  ih  London  has  lately  *  wrought  up  some 

*  oM  oak-trees  of  such  matchless  beauty,  that  one  set  of  diniM^- 

*  tallies  brought  him  the  unheard-of  price  of  six  hundred  pounds,' 

Two  or  three  illustrative  plates  are  given,  and  an  explanation 
of  the  nsual  botanieal  terms  is  appended. 


Art.  X.  Account  of  a  Tour  in. Normandy  ;  undertaken  chiefly  for  the 
Purpose  of  investigating  the  Architectural  Antiquities  of  the 
Duchy,  with  Observations  on  its  History,  on  the  Country,  and  on 
it^lnhabitants.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings.  .  2  Veils. 
Royal  8vo.    London.     18^. 

1^1^  RS.  S TOTH ARD  has  remarked  upon  the  barbarous  in* 
^7^   difl&rence  manifested  by  tbe  French  with  respect  to  their 
national  monument^.    In  the  preface  to  these  elegant  Yoluines, 
which  bears  tlie  signature  of  Dawson  Turner,  we  meet  with  tbe 
,  same  remark  :   no  information  is  to  be  obtained  by  tbe  traveller 
from  tlie  natives,  relative  to  the  most  interesting  objects  of  an- 
tiquarian investigation.    Even  the  French  clergy  and  persons 
;  who  have  received  a  good  education,  have,  frequently  been  known 
.  to  discover  surprise,   when  the  English  traveller  has  spoken 
with  admiration  of  a  Gothic  edifice  or  ancient  castle ;  and  to 
-  questions  put  witti  a  view  to  obtain  information,  tbe  reply  has 
..been,  ^^  (Teni  ei(am,  c'est  barbare;  c*esl  vieux,  ce  neri  rieii.** 
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The  Freijcb  ivbo.do  pjcofess  a  loire  of  anttquiiy,  i^ncrally  confine 
it  to  a  high-sounding  admiration  of  Orecian  or  Roman-i^smasos* 
Alon<ieur  \Villenaip»  who  htts  produced  a  valuable  work  upon  tbe 
niuiquities  of  France,  has  met  with  so  little  encouragement  froi 
his  counuyraen,  that  he  told  Mr.  Siothard>  *  be  bad  sometioK 
^•sc.irccly  suflicient  even  to  live/ 

Thu. present  volumes  are  the  reauU  of  observations  collaotMl 
during  three  successive  tours  in  Normaady,  in  tbe  siMfitners  off 
1815, 181B,  aod  1810,  by  Mr.  Turner,  and  bis  friend  Mr.  Ooben, 
«vho,  at  almost  the  same  time,  travelled  through  a  ^eat  part  of 
tlte  Dutchy,  pursuing  similar  objects  of  inquiry.  They  will  be 
interesting  chiefly  to  those  who  find  pleasure  in  the  investigmtion 
of  architectural  antiquity.  To  such  readers  they  will  be  highly 
acccptalile,  as  being  distingui^ed  not  less  by  a  very  erudite 
kuu\vle(l{;e  of  history,  than  by  architectural  science  and  graphical 
taste.  I'be  views  and  elevations  are  chiefly  etchings:  they  ftre 
very  coiDi)etentIy  eicecuted,  and  will  be  preferred,  by  the  arlaat^ 
to  more  fuiished  engravings. 

The  style  of  architecture  designated  as  early  EmglUk^  is 
stated  to  he  by  dq  means  uncommon  in  Normamly. 

*  In. both  <;ountrjes,  the  circular  style  became  modified  into  GothSe, 
by  the  same  gradations :  though  in  Normandy,  each  gradation  took 
place  at  an  earlier  period  than  among9t  uSt  The  st3He  in  question 
forms  tlie  connecting  link  between  edifices  of  the  highest  antiquity, 
.and  those  of  the  richest  pointed  architecture;  combined  in  some 
JDStances  principally  with  tiie  peculiarities  of  the  former*  in  others 
with  the  character  of  the  latter :  generally  speaking,  it  assimilates 
itself  to  both.  The  simplicity  of  the  principal  imes  betrays  its  analogy 
to  its  predecessors  ;  whilst  the  form  of  the  arch  equally  displays  t£e 
approach  of  greater  beauty  and  perfection/ 

Of  this  era,  the  cathedral  of  Douen  is  pronounced  to  be 
unqu^hiicnahly  tl)e  most  interesting  building.  It  is  commonly 
said  in  France,  that  the  portal  of  Rhcims,  joined  to  the  nave  of 
AtHiims,  the  choir  of  Bcauvais,  and  the  tower  of  Chartres,  wovld 
make  a  perfect  church ;  ^  nor  is  it  to  be  denied,'  adds  Mr.  Turner, 

<  that  each  of  these  several  cathedrals  surpasses  Rouen  in  its 

<  peculiar  excellence ;  but  each  is  also  defective  in  other  respects ; 
*  so  that  Rouen,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  perhaps  equal,  if  not 

<  superior,  to  any.'*  The  front  is  singularly  impressive. 

*  It  k  characterised  by  airy  magnificence.  Open  screens  of  the 
most  elegant  tracery,  and  filled,  like  the  panncis  to  which  tlicy  cor- 
respond,  with  imagery,  range  alortg  the  summit.  The  blue  sky  shines 
dirough  the  stone  filagree,  which  appears  to  be  intenvoven  like  a 
slender  web;  but,  whJn  you  ascend  the  roof,  you  find  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  mashy  limbs  of  atofie,  of  which  ihc  edge  alone  is  seen  by  the 
Dbservcr  below,  'llih  free  tiacery  is  peculiar  to  the  pointed  archi* 
lecture  of  the  continent  i  and  I  caimot  recollect  any  English  buildiog 
ivhieh  possesses  It.* 
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The  npir^  is  reganMJky  tlie  Freneli  as  a  ^  cAe^  tT^Buvre  de 
*  hardienae^  d^iUfunce,  fSf  "de  ISffirei^.*  Bin  Turner  says 
tlui  ii  is  bolb  bold  and  ligihl,  but  Uiat  it  can  hardly  be  termed 
elegvni,  tbn  lower  part  being  a  e<tfnbioatioa  of  very  clumsy 
KoiiMin  pedimeots  and  columns ;  and,  as  it  is  coostruoted  of 
wood,  the  material  conveys  an  idea  of  poverty  and  comparative 
meanness.  Tbe  towers  arc  singulariy  disposed :  they  flank  the 
body  of  tbe  cbarcbi  so  that  their  breadth  is  added  to  that  of  the 
nave  and  aialest  forming  a  width  of  one  huntlred  and  seventy 
feet.  They  are  of  very  dissimilar  form  and  architecture,  but  of 
nearly  equal  height*  The  southern  tower  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
itie  porated  archicectare  in  its  highest  state  of  luxuriant  perfec- 
ijoa :  it  is  enriched  on  every  side  with  pinnacles  and  statues, 
and  terminates  in  a  beautiful  octagonal  crown  of  open  stone- 
work. Tlie  foundation  of  it  was  laid  in  1485^  and  two  and 
twenty  years  were  employed  in  building  it.  The  cathedral  itself 
is  tbe  work  of  so  many  different  periods,  that  *  it  almost  con- 
^  tains/  says  Mr.  Turner,  '  within  itself  a  history  of  pointed 

*  architecture.'    '  Minute  details  of  any    one  of  the  portals 

*  would  fill  a  moderate  volume.*  A  quarto  of  seven  hundred 
pages  has  already  been  written  u|ion  the  subject  by  a  Benedic- 
tine monk,  of  the  name  of  Pommeraye.  The  interior  is  described 
as  ^  falling  upon  the  eye'  with  boldness  and  regularity,  '  pleasing 

*  from  its  proportions,  and  imposing  from  its  magnitude. 

*  Tbe  arches  which  spring  from  the  pillars  of  the  aisles,  are  sur- 
mounted by  a  second  row,  occupying  the  space  which  is  usually  held 
by  the  triforium ;  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  aisles  runs  to  tbe  level  of 
the  top  of  this  upper  tier.  This  arrangement,  which  is  found  in 
other  Norman  churches,  is  almost  peculiar  to  tliese;  and  in  England 
it  has  no  parallel,  except  in  the  nave  of  Waltham  Abbey.  Within 
the  aisle  you  observe  a  singular  combination  of  small  pillars,  attached 
to  the  columns  of  the  nave :  they  stand  on  a  species  of  bracket*  which 
is  supported  by  the  abacus  of  the  capital ;  and  they  spread  along  the 
spandrils  of  toe  arches  on  either  side.  These  pillars  support  a  kind 
of  entablature,  which  takes  a  triangular  plan.  The  whole  bears  a 
near  resemblance  to  the  style  of  the  Byzantme  architectare.  Above 
the  second  row  of  arches  are  two  lows  of  galleries*  The  stoiy  con* 
tainiqg  the  clerestory  windows  crowns  the  whole ;  so  that  thore  are 
five  horiaM)ntal  divbiops  in  the  nave*  I  give  these  details,  because 
they  indicate  the  decided  difference  of  order  which  exists  between 
the  Norman  and  the  English  Gothic ;  a  difference  for  which  I  have 
not  been  able  to  assign  any  satisfactory  cause' 

The  Church  of  $L  Ouen  is  characterized  as  unquestiooably 
tlie  noblest  edifice  iu  the  pointed  or  decorated  style  of  ecde- 
siaj^tical  architecture,  which  succeeded  to  the  Gothic.  This  style  in 
Knglaod,  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  reigns  of  the  second  and 
third  KdwardyO  period  of  about  seventy  years;  but  Mr.  Turner 
thinks  that^  ill  Normandy,  it  began  fii'ty   years  earlier;  and  it 
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cootimetl  to  prevail  till  it  ivas  'mipeni^M  t»y  the  rethral  of 
Grecian  or  Italian  arcbiteotnre.  This  »tyiei«  itistinQ:ni«faecl  kjr 
Marge  wimlo«rB  with  poiilted  arches  dititted  by  inullioiis,   trith 

*  tra6ery  in  fl«whi»  Ikiea  ttiiil  gte'ometrfdirt  onrret,  and  with  mi 
^  abundance  of  rich  and  deticaite  oar vin^.*  Whether  iff  not  ttiis 
deanraied  atyJe  ^aa  transmitted  t»  Bn^tfid  irom  tite  cMtinent, 
is  a  question  wtiich  most  at  present  rest  undetertnined) '  till  our 
'  icoilectiens  oF  continental  arebhectureshaH  become  more  ezteo- 
^  srre.*  Tlie  tvro  earliest  stylos  run  parallel  In  the  tvro  countries. 
Aftei'  our  intercourse  wkh  NomMndy  had  ceased,  HmotmikNis 
were  frmdually  introduced  by  the  Gnc^lish  architects^  whHe  the 
Frenoh,  *  wkh  nicer  taste/  adhered  td  the  pme  sCjrte.  What  is 
lermed  the  simple  pefpendicular  style,  appears  to  be  pecoHnr  to 
Kokand.   E¥entually,  both 4Soun tries  discarded  the  Gothic  'styf^^ 

*  Tliexevlval  of  the  arts  in  Eurepei  in  conseauence  of  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  and  of  tlie  greater  commercial  intercourse  between 
transalpine  Europe  and  Italy,  ^adually  gave  rise  to  an  admiration 
of  the  antique:  imitation  naturally  succeeded  admiration;  and 
buildings  formed  upon  tlie  classic  model  generally  replaced  the 
•Gothic.  Italian  architeots Cound  eaHier  patrons  and  feai^er  sdrolars, 
in  France, than  amongstus,  our  mtermedinte  style  being  distinguislBed 
.dnefly  by  its  chiMsiness.* 

The  modern  French,  adds  the  Autlior*  *   seem  to  be  the  only 

Goths'  in   the  true   acce}itation   of  (he  nord.    They,  to   the 

firesMtday,  biiiid  Gothic  churtiM'S  in  a^tyie  ol'  their  owtt/— ^  m 

*  snedtey  if  Grecian,  Norman,  Gothic,  and  Gallic/ 

Mr.  Turner  -says,  that  it  is  impossible  to  convey  by  WM>rds 
an  aidequate  idea  of  the  1ii;!rtncss,  purity,  and  boldness  of  St. 
Ouen;  and  the  annexed  sketch  warrants  his  expression.  The 
elegance  of  the  southern  porch  is  unriYalled ;  and  the  sculptures 
on  the  portal,  wliich  represent  the  death,  burial,  and  apoithe- 
Oisis  of  the  Virgin,  are  stated  far  to  aurpaas^  both  in  design  wfd 
execution,  any  specimens  of  tiie  oorraspoadhig  er.a  in  this  coub* 
tjry.  TJie  reason  assigned  for  Javiahiiig  to  Siis  portion  of  the 
eaoterior  SMch  a  profusioa  of  arohiteoiuralembelUshiDeiily  is,  that 
(the  porch  *  was  the  scene  of  many  rdigimia  oeramoniesy  parti* 

*  oalarly  of  es|KMisais,'  and  its  8|}aeiotts  arch  waa  destiiml  to 
'Onih^wer  the  bride  and  the  bridal  train.  The  interior  is  de* 
fioribed  as  seeming  all  window.  The  beautiful  circular  wiadow 
in  the  southern  transept,  was  the  work  of  Alexander  Bcmevaly 
the  master-mason  of  the  buildiiig;  that  in  the  northern  traaaepty 
which  is  considered  as  a  still  more  exquisite  specimen  of  ma- 
aoory,  was  executed  hy  his  a|iprentiee,  aad  is  said  to  have  cost 
the  Kfes  of  both.  BemeTal,  enraged  at  being  rivalled  by  bis 
pupil,  murdered  him,  and  sufTered  death  for  the  crime ;  *  but 

*  the  monks  of  tlie  abbey,  grateful  for  bis  labours,  requested 
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}  thai  be  migUt  be  eiiCombed  in  ikeir  church  ;  and  <^  the.  stone 

*  tliat  covers  bis  remaiosi,  they  cau^cl  him  to  be  cepretientcd  alt 
'  full  leogtby  hoiiUug  tlia  wiiidait  in  liis  hand.'  These  large  cir- 
.culsr  windows,,  aoiactimes  termeil  rose  wiedows  and  marigold 
^indows>  are  a  pi^omiaen^  feature  of  French  ecclesiastical  arcbir 
tecture*  Exeter  cpd^alral  is  the  only  one  ip  thi^  counti:y,,  in 
>vbich  they  ap|)9ar  in  tlie  western  front :  they  occur  in  tfie^  traa- 
septs  of  Canterbury^  Chichester,  Litcblield»  Westmiostery  Liar 
coin,  and  York ;  but  tbey  are  of  n^ch  smaller  size  than  those 
in  the  French  cathedrals,  and  have  little  variety  of  .pattern* 
A  bead  of  our  Savionr,  of  a  remarkably  fine,  anti<)ue  cbaraeter, 
occupies  a  rather  atrange  situation  in  the  qhoir  of  St.  Qnen, 
being  .placed  as  a  eovbel  at  the  bottom  of  a  truncated  column 
in  front  of  a  clustered  Qothic  pillar  ;  pu  the  opposite  pUbir  is 
a  head  of  the  Virgin. 

The  church  of  St  Jaques  at  Dieppe  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  the  decorated  fingUgh  style  of  architecture.  Tradition, 
indeed,  refers  its  erection  to  the  English.  It  was  begun  about 
the  year  1260;  but  the  work  appeajrs  to  liave  suffered  perp^ 
tual  interruption.  Its  nineteen  chapels,  '  the  works  of  the  piety 
'  of  individuals,'  were  not  completed  before  1350;  the  ro^  of 
the  chois  remained  imperfect  till  ninety  years  afterwards^  while 
that  of  the  transept  is  as  reoeut  as  10^  Tha  Lady-»CiMipeI 
in  aopposed  to  be  one  of  the  latest  specimens  of  Gothic  arf, 
bat  b  Tery  pore,  except  in  sotn^  of  the  smaller  ornaments. 
The  church  of  St.  Remi,  at  Dieppe,  is  a  building  of  the  se- 
venteenth century. 

The  church  of  Si*  Georges  de  Bocherville,  abont  twt>  leagues 
distant  from  Rouen,  is  characterized  a»  certainly  the  most  genuine 
and  the  most  magnificent  specimen  of  the  circular  style  now 
existing  in  Upper  Normandy.     It  forms  '  6ne  of  the  Imidmarks 

*  of  Norinan  architecture,*  its  diaiter  l»»vi<ig  been  grarrte<i  by 
William  the  Conqueror  a  few  years  before  1ms  invasion*  of  Kng^- 
laad.  It  was  built  by-Ralph  do  Tanenrville,  tlie  prec^^ptor,  and 
afterwards  the  chaiiiberlain,  of  the  Conqueror.  *  This  church,^ 
says  Mr.  Turner,  *  affords  admirable  sul^cts  for  the  pencil. 
^ItAhauld  be  drawn  in  every  part:  all  is  entire;  all  originarl*.* 
The  aculpturedi  capitals  are  in  the  barbaroiis  style  of  the  period, 
for  the  Aioat  part  strangely  grotesque.  Many  represent  qua- 
drupeds, OS  dragons,  or  birds,  and  cbmmanly  with  two  bodies, 
a»d  a  single  head  attaehed  to  any  part  rather  than  the  nee k  ; 
whife-oo  others  is  seen  the  '  homa»  form  divine/  here  pi*aying, 
tbertf  fighting ;  here  derouring,  tfaefe  being  devoured ;  some<* 
tiiliea  disfigaffcd  hy  an  eaormous  head  with  great  flapping  ears, 
or  lolling  out  an  endless  Icfngth  of  tongue.  Who  can  doilbt 
that  piety  and  wisdom  were-  the  joint  architects  who  resiled 
tbena  Cfaristma  templbs,  and  tbat :  fia  ai4  the  feeKngs  of  awe 
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produced  on  the  roiftcl  of  die  enliglit^'ned  Worshipper  by  vnstae*** 
of  dimension  and  coniplication  of  detail,  they  introduced  thesr- 
imptmng  embellisbmenU  ? — The  roo»t  interesting  sculptures 
in  the  church,  are  two  square  bas*reliefs,  cut  out  of  the  solid 
stone;  one  representing  a  prelate  in  the  act  bf  benediction  ; 
'the  other,  ttro  knights  on  horseback  jousthig,  each  of  ^hom 
has  a  pointed  helmet  terminating  below -to  a  nasal,  lik«  the 
fijifttres  iff  the  celebrated  Bayeux  t  attest ry,  of  whieh*  m  rpry 
minute  description  is  gtren  in  Mrs.  Stothard's*  Ilehers  fi^m 

France.  ' 

The  abbey  of  Jumieges  is  another  object  of  great  arririf fiir- 
tural  interest,  but  it  is  now  in  the  process  of  demolition.  ^  For 
'  the  pitiful  value  of  the  materials,  this  noble  edilrce  is  deomcHl 
^  to  destruction.*  Mr.  Turner  ilound  the  workmen*  busy  in  thts 
work  of  Vandalism,  and  two  carl-loads  of  wrought  stones  were 
carried  away  while  he  remained  there.  The  arched  roof  was 
beat  in,  and  the  choir  was  nearly  levelled  with  the  grouVid. 

«  The  greater  part,  too,  of  the  mischief  appears  recent :  the  frac- 
tures of  toe  walls  are  fresh  and  sharp ;  and  the  fresco-paintings  are 
unehan^edv — Had  the  proud  abbatical  structure  bi#  been  aliow^  to 
have  existed  as  the  parochial  church  of  the  villaee,  the  edifice  might 
have  stood  for  age^i  but  the  Frenoh  are  miserably  deficient  m  proper 
feeling;  and  neither  the  historical  reGoUectiona.  oonoectedk  mhh 
JumiegeCf  nor  its  importance  as  a  monument  of  archite^imi  an- 
tiquity, could  redeem  it  from  their  tastelc^s^s^lfishness^.  .In  a  few 
years  its  very  ruins  will  have  perished ;  and  not  a  wrec^  will  remain 
oi  this  ancient  sanctuary  of  religion  and  of  learning.' 

The  aacrilegioua  desecration  and  demolition  of  religious 
edifices  by  Caivinists  and  IIuguenol»,  by  fanatics  and  purilttns, 
by  atheists  and  revolutionists,  forms  the  aubjcpt  of  many  a 
pathetic  Jeremiad.  To  employ  a  church  as  a  magaaine,  or  to 
convert  an  abbey  into  barracks^  is  justly  considenad  as  a  Tery 
.barbarous  misapplication  of  the  exqttisi(ecik<yiid*€iru«r»  of  eccle- 
siastical architecture;,  and  even  the  <lemolition  of  images  and 
other  relics  of  Romish  idolatry,  is  looked  upon  by  modern  Prm* 
testants  as  a  very  tasteless  exercise  of  zeal.  But  here  Wc  4iaTe 
Roman  Catholics  themselves  despoiling  their  proudest  edifices, 
not  in  tiroes  of  revolutionary  anarchy,  not  from  the  necessity  of 
opposing  an  invading  army»  not  from  iconoclastic  seal ;  but  for 
the  value  of  the  materials  ! !  After  this,  the  reader  will  not  be  a 
little  amused  to  read  of  the  fury  of  the  Caivinists,  *  who  buroed 
/  the  bodies  of  St.  Ouen,  St.  Nioaise,  an(l  St.  Remt,  in  the  mdst 
<  of  the  temple  (of  St.  Ouen)  itself^  and  cast  their  aabes  to  the 

*  winds  of  heaven/  transferring  the  images  of  saiAla  and  martyrs 
to  gibbets  erected  to  receive  them  in  different  parts  of  Reueo. 
'  O  malheur  !'  exclaims  Dom  Pommeraye,  *  cea  corps  sacreaycea 

*  templea  du  Saint  Esprit ;   qui  avoieiit  autrebis  doau^  dk  k 
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'  (erreur  aiix  deiDons»  ne  Irottvereni  ai  craiate  m  reafieet  dan^ 

*  reaprit  de  oes  hirteux,  outjetterenC  au  feuCaut  pe  qta  tboikia 

*  enlre  leuni  mwins  iiD[Ne8  oc  aacrileges.^ 

<  •«  Stones  and  bricks,  and  gold  and  jewels,  may  be  replaced;  bot  the 
kM8  of  a  relic  Is  irreparable;  and,  naoreover,  the  abbey  tbos  forfeits  a 
porlioD  of  its  proleotion  in  hearen ;  for  il  is  not  to  be  doubled,  bdt 
that  the  saints  loA  down  with  eyas  of  paeaMar  ftirour  imioq  tba  tpoas 
thai eontain  their oMrtai  renoains \  their  ^orified  souis fed  anatunil 
albction  towards  the  bodies  to  which  they  are  hereafter  to  be  united 
fiotr  erar."  * 

Stone  and  bricks  may  be  replaced !  It  should  seem,  then, 
that  Roman  Catholic  piety  does  not,  after  all,  aiTord  the  heat 
possible  security  to  the  fine  arts.  The  proudest  abbey  woald 
baTO  had  fi^w  attraotions  for  our  forefathers,  ualess  it  coukt  boast 
of  hayiagf  defrauded  the  gibbet  of  some  sainted  vagabond*s  re- 
naiasy  of  possessing  some  wonder-working  relics  of  a  Su  Hugh, 
or  Sl  Aicadrus,  or  St.  HUdebert ;  atid  the  noblest  monuments 
of  architectural  piety  have  as  little  charm  for  the  modern 
Catholic,  separate  from  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  gaudy 
ritual,  to  which  le  becm  whfle  Romain  is  far  better  adapted,  kt 
hiaeatimation,  than  the  immense  mau»olea  of  the  barbarous  agp. 
—-The  general  appearance  of  the  country  between  Dudler  and 
Jumieges,  is  described  as  bearing  a  near  resemblance  to  an  Bng* 
lish  landscape ;  more  so  than  any  other  part  of  Normandy. 

Caen  is  rich  in  the  remains  both  of  miFitary  and  architectural 
architecture.  Its  two  royal  abbeys,  haying  escaped  the  fury  of 
the  Revolutionists,  still  remain  as  models  and  land- marks  of 
Norman  architecture.  Both  were  founded  at  tlie  same  ])eriod; 
tlie  abbey  of  St.  Stephen,  Tor  monks,  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  for  nuns,  by  his  queen.  The  west 
front  of  the  latter  i^  described  as  presenting  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  solid  grandeur  of  the  Norman  style ;  the  cor- 
responding part  of  botir  Jumieges  and  St.  Georges  being  de- 
cidMly  inferior.  The  interior  of  St.  Stephen's  exhibits  a  proof^ 
Mr.  Turner  thinks,  that  '  the  architect  was  cohversaot  with 

*  Roman  buildings,  though  he  has  Normanized  ttieir  features,  and 

*  adopted  the  lines  of  the  basilica  to  a  barbaric  temple.*  The 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  now  used  as  a  stablej  was  also  buflt  by 
Wniiam  the  Conqueror.  *  Desecrated  as  it  is,  it  remains  en  (ire  j 
'  and  its  interior  is  remarkable  for  the  uniformit]^  of  the  plan, 

*  and  the  symmetry  of  the  pi^oportions.*  Tlie  choir  presents  the 
exaet  counterpart  of  the  Irish  sione-robfed  c|ihpels;  the  most 
celebrated  of  which,  that  of  Corraac,  in  Cashel  catnedrHl,  ttioi]i;h 
asserted  by  Ledwich  to  be  truly  Saxon,  Mr.  Turner  pronounces 
to  be  altogether  a  Norman  building ;  and  be  intimates  his  de- 
cided opinion  that  between  Norman  and  Saxon  architecture  there 
18  no  essential  difference* 
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'We  now  know  what  is  really  Norman ;  and  a  little  attention  Co  the 
buildings  in  the  north  ofGermanyy  may  terminate  the  long-debated 
questions,  relative  to  Saxon  architecture  and  the  origin  of  the  stone- 
proofed  chapels  in  the  sister  isle.' 

The  aabject  is  seduclive ;  but  we  can  pursue  the  Author  ia 
bta  tour  no  further.  The  ▼olumee,  which  are  weir  ^t  up  in 
erery  respect,  hare  their  value  much  enhanced  by  what  is  now 
too  rare  in  modern  publications,  a  good  index. 

Art*  XL  Orietnt  Harjnng :  a  Desultory  Poem,  in  two  Parts.    By  John 
Lawson,  Missionary  at  Calcutta,    12mo.  pp.  228.    London.  1890. 

'I^HE  aflected  and  unmeaning  title  prefixed  to  this  volume, 
-'-  will,  we  fear,  operate  rather  to  the  prejudice  of  its  sale.  A 
slight  inspection  of  its  contents,  however,  will  not  fail  to  disarm 
the  reader  at  once  of  every  unkindly  feeling  towards  its  estima* 
ble  Author.  The  series  of  poems  of  which,  properly  speaking', 
the  work  consists,  are  stated  to  have  been  written  at  diflereot 

J>eribds,  during  much  aflSiction,  and  in  the  intervals  snatched 
rom  severer  occupations.  It  was  the  origiual  intention  of  the 
Writer,  merely  to  furnish  his  relations  in  the  couDtry  he  has  left, 
tMth  a  few  descriptions  of  Eastern  scenery  ;  but  the  subject  in- 
creased under  his  hand,  till  the  idea  suggested  itself  of  connect- 
ing together  the  detached  sketches  b^  a  general  argument.  It  is 
BuflSciently  obvious  that  this  was  an  after-thought ;  and  the  titles 
of  the  poems,  though  in  some  cases  rather  vague,  will  givt*  a 
better  idea  of  the  general  contents  of  the  volume,  than  the  ^  ar* 
'  gument'  prefixed  to  each  of  the  two  parts  into  which  it  is  di- 
vided. These  are  as  follow :  the  prelude ;  the  vision ;  night ;  Ja- 
gannatha ;  Ganga  promised ;  descent  of  Ganga ;  longing  for  hea- 
ven;  immortality ;  hell ;  sabbath  morn  ;  sin  ;  sabbath  reflections ; 
the  contrast ;  the  Brahmun  ;  the  poor  Bengalee ;  death  ;  hope 
in  death ;  soliloquy.  From  this  enumeration  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Poem  is  characteristically  Oriental ;  not  less  so  than  the 
Odes  of  Sur  William  Jones  to  the  deities  of  the  Hindoo  pantheou, 
or  the  Curse  of  Kehama,  but  with  this  specific  difference,  that 
actual  observation  and  genuine,  earnest  feeling,  under  a  view  of 
the  real  moral  features  of  the  landscape,  have,  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Lawson,  supplied  the  place  of  elegant  speculation  and 
powerful  invention.  To  hint  a  comparison  between  him  and  the 
author  of  the  singular  poem  above  referred  to,  on  the  score  of 
poetical  genius,  would  ne  as  unfair  as  invidious ;  but  it  may  be 
worth  while  for  the  reader  to  compare  tbe  effect  of  the  following 
description  on  his  own  feelings,  with  that  which  is  produced  by 
a  similar  scene  as  gorgeously  painted  by  Mr.  Southey. 

*  Fruition  in  the  heavens. 
The  immolated  widow  when  die  dies. 
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Hopes  for^  and  clasps  the  clay-cold  corse  of  him   - 

Whom  she  would  follow  to  some  unknown  regions^ 

And,  to  secure  the  bliss,  she  dares  the  iames. 

Those  flames  I  saw ;  I  saw  the  dying  woman ! 

Oh !  I  was  wearied  of  this  wicked  world, 

And  longed  that  I  might  never  see  again 

Such  fruit  of  sin,  but  rather  close  my  eyes 

In  peaceful  death,  and  calmly  pass  away 

From  this  abode  of  cruelty.    That  day 

Lives  in  my  memory ;  its  barbarous  scenes 

Too  deeply  graven  there  to  be  expunged. 

The  dead  man  lay  hard  by  the  sullen  waves, 

Which  scarcely  moved  beneath  the  stagnate  air 

And  sukry  sky ;  the  white  pall  o'er  him  thrown. 

One  brother  loitered  near  tne  place,  nor  wept. 

Nor  altered  pne  calm  feature^  nor  expressed 

Honest  res  ret  that  his  untrembling  bands 

Shoidd  guide  the  torch,  and  fire  the  pile.    Vacant 

He  grinned  around.    Cold  blooded  apathy ! 

There's  nought  in  death  to  stir  one  lazy  pulse, 

Or  wake  the  odious  hearL    His  laws,  nis  faith» 

Have  moulded  the  hard  wretch  ;  from  them  he  argues. 

If  they  enjoin,  why  should  he  disobey  i  ^ 

They  sanction  the  black  deed,  and  crime  no  more 

Is  mminal,  and  guilt  is  more  than  guiltless. 

Deliberate  murder  is  but  meek-  obedience ; 

The  merit  great,  and  rich  die  benediction.'    pp.  91|  92. 

•  •  •  • 

*  She  conies !  she  comes ! 
Midst  the  loud  rabble,  hastening  wiUi  zealous  step 
To  this  drear  Tophet.    O,  I  pity  thee. 
Poor  womaUf  hurried  on  to  dismal  death ! 
I  pity  thee  amongst  thy  cruel  friends. 
Heartened  by  them  to  leave  those  innocent  babes 
Behind  thee.    Ah !  could  I  but  look  within. 
And  see  the  workings  of  thy  wilder'd  mind! 
What  dark  presentiments !  what  doubts !  what  fear ! 
Must  rack  tny  tender  bosom ;  for  thy  form, 
Thy  modest  mien,  and  noble  countenance, 
Bespeak  intelligence.    Thou  art  not  void 
Of  tiuman  sensibilities,  nor  dred 
Of  human  life ;  thy  years  have  been  but  few; 
Age  nor  infirmity  e'er  wearied  thee. 
TEou  hast  a  mother's  heart.    That  steady  eye. 

Though  tearless  now,  was  never  stern* 

•  •  #  • 

*  O  stay  one  moment ! 
One  moment  longer,  O  delay  to  die ! 
Why  hurry  over  die  diort  incantadon. 
As  though  thou  longedst  to  be  with  him  thou  loredst, 
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Thepartiier  of  thy  joys  and  sorrows  here. 

As  tnoa  drt  partner  of  his  denth  ?    Do  sUrv 

A  little  while  ere  thou  biddest  long  farewell. 

Farewell  for  ever  to  this  blessed  light. 

And  plungest  into  darkness.    O,  my  blood 

Is  cold  1 — Come  back !  She  fa  gone !  She  mounts  the  pile; 

One  moment  stands  there,  as  in  Bepnjt 

Lifting  her  eyes  the  last  time  to  the  sun ; 

The  next,  she  dro{)8 !  The  demon  priests  ftre  op  I 

Savage  at  work,  with  might  and  main  thej  pull, 

And  bind  the  victhto ;  dead  and  living  locked 

In  firm  ef|ibrace«    'Tis  done!  the  blasting  flame 

Bums  raftidly,  while  the  undulating  smoke, 

Like  damned  clou(h  cast  from  the  naoath  of  hell, 

Black  hovers  round.    The  hideous  death-eong  wails 

From  howling  friends.    The  roar  of  tnilltituMS> 

The  voice  of  filthy  drum,  and  ewry  shriek. 

Shout,  yell,  and  moan,  prodaira  tlie.  horrid  triuaiph ; 

And  she  is  gone  fbr  ever.*  pp.  9Ti  98. 

There  are  some  faults  of  rhythm  in  tliis  passage,  which  shew 
an  ei^  not eiiQicieiUly  practised;  otherwise,  as  poetry,  this  spe- 
cimen wiil  shew  that  Mr.  Lawson^a  taleots  are  far  slioTe  medi* 
ocrity ;  aiid4f  the  power  to  mterest  the  feelings  and  awaken  the 
sympathy  of  the  reader,  be  any  criterion  of  genitts,  there  are 
many  parts  of  the  volume  whidi  tsaniiot  &il  to  jfudify  his  claim 
to  that  hlfth  .tndowment  The  descriptiire  sketches  are  often, 
indeed,  horribly  graphical.  The  following  wovid  have  done  no 
discredit  to  any  poetical  artist. 

'  ^  Of  curious  arch  and  tmrret 
There  stands  the  temple  with  its  grhming  queen 
Kalee,  of  bottomless  daHcness  bim,  obscene* 
There  bends  the  neck  of  Ae  poor  aoaking  lad 
A  human  sacrifice.    The  batenet  fiJls  1 
That  crash  alone  is  heard— the  guegling  blood 
Is  on  the  ground,  the  priests  have  done  their  work. 
And  coid^  walk  away ;  they  find  Uieir  home. 
Nor  feel  one  sting  of  guilt 

*  Blear  mooQ !  throw  oiF 
Thy  clouds !  I  hail  thy  rising,  broad  and  pal^ 
From  thy  dark  resting  coucli  1  lift  op  in  naste 
Thy  light  oblique  o'er  the  waste  jungles,  o'er 
Yon  proud  |»alai  trees !  oh,  look,  if  tnou  canst  look. 
Nor  wSnlier  change,  look  from  thy  calm  blue  sphere 
On  the  dead  done  in  thy  delaying  absence  i 
•     Keveal  with  thy  fair  beams  the  foulest  scene 
Thou  e'er  didst  shine  upon.    The  lifeless  trunk 
Grovek  hard  by  the  temple ;  hated  dome  1 
Tbf  Mgfi  of  liisi  aud  murder,    flowers  and  froi ts» 
Abominablo  drinks,  and  ornaments 
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Lie  itrewn  before  the  idoL    Dolorous, 

There  lies  the  head,  stitf  in  its  own  red  streams, 

And  on  the  head  dull  burns  a  smoky  lamp 

Flickering  upon  the  unconscious  image,  there 

Staring  per{^tually  from  her  deep  niche. 

The  shuddering  villager  at  morning  break, 

Bveing  the  horrid  queen,  one  moment  stops, 

With  £ind  on  forehead  bows,  then  hastens  on*'  pp.  SSy  34k 

The  Hindoo  demons  are  apostrophized  in  a  style  of  ironical 
raillery  for  which  the  language  of  Elijah  to  the  worshippers  of 
Baal)  might  seem  to  have  furnished  tlie  model  and  precedent. 
Some  of  the  Author's  descriptions  are  richly  picturesque,  and 
lie  oocasioQally  attains  a  lofty  eleration  both  of  sentiment  and 
of  style*  The  Tolume  will  be  interesting  chieQy  to  religious 
readers^  who  will  be  able  to  sympathize  in  the  feelings^  and  toib^ 
and  pious  aspirationa  of  the  Christian  mi9siunary ;  but  its  poeti- 
cal merit  oballepgea  firom  the  public  at  large  a  very  respectful 
estimaie.  '  Night'  is  altogetber  a  beautiful  sketch,  and  discoTers 
great  nicety  of  obserration.  '  Death,'  also^  contains  some  Terjf 
powerful  painting.  But  we  £eel  it  to  be  quite  unnecessary  to  give 
any  further  extrabts,  in  order  to  recommend  the  volume  to.the 
notice  of  our  readers*  It  is  saying  every  that  needs  be  said  in 
praise  of  the  Author,  that  the  theme  is  worthy  of  a  Christian 
missionary,  and  his  poetry  is  worthy  of  the  theme. ' 

Art.'XIL   uPoms,  by  Bernard  Barton.    SeoondBditkub  withAd- 
ditiona.    ISmo*  pp.  S96*    London*    188U 

nnlllS  is  not  the  fifst  poet  of  the  day  which  the  Sodety  of 
-^  Friends  has  fumisbea*  If  there  are  any  good  reasons  whv  a 
poet  should  not  be  a  Quaker,  we  know  of  none  thai  forbid  a 
Quaker's  being  a  poet.  Mr*  Barton  does  not  shrink  from  the 
avowal  of  his  sectarian  creed,  but  he  contends  that  that  creed, 

*  Bv  fair  interpretation. 
Has  noUiing  in  it  to  impede 
Poetic  aq^iration.* 

'  Nol-^bearts  diere  be,  the  world  deems  cold. 

As  warm^  as  true,  as  tender, 
As  those  which  gayer  robes  enfold, 

However  proud  their  splendour.' 

We  readily  admit  this;  we  are  disposed  to  take  Mr*  Barton's 
assurance,  that  the  causes  which  hava  hitherto  pscohided  the 
union  of  poetryand  Qtsakertem,  have  been  of  an  extrinsic  and 
accidental  nature,  for  we  know  that  in  that  ^religious' Society  the 
readers  of  poetry  have  long  been  suflldeally  nuanetous.  How 
matters  stood  in  this  respect  befbtfe  Cowper  appeared  to  redeem 
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the  character  or  English  poetryi  ive  know  not ;  but  among  no 
class,  Ave  believe^  has  that  poet  warmer  admirers.  And  the  in- 
fluence of  bis  poetry  has  probably  not  a  little  contributed  to 
modify  the  opinions  and  form  the  taste  of  his  Quaker  readers. 
The  progress  of  education,  too,  ineVitably  tends  to  undermine 
the  prejudices  which  originate  in  partial  Cultivation  or  implicit 
opinion.  The  estimable  body  we  are  speaking  of,  iiaye  not 
stood  still  in  the  general  march  of  society.  Yet  it  is  possible, 
that  they  may  still,  as  a  society,  retain  ^omc  notions  on  the 
subject  of  poetry  less  liberal  than  those  of  the  great  mass  of 
readers.  Moore,  Bysshe  Shelley,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  even  Lord 
Byron,  may  not  generally  be  received  into  the  Quaker  library, 
along  with  Montgomery  and  Wordsworth.  We  do  not  blame 
them  if  their  concessions  have  stopped  short  of  inconsistency. 
There  is  a  g^reat  deal  of  modern  poetry  that  is  ill  adapted  to 
make  its  readers  either  the  wiser,  the  better,  or  the  happier :  it 
will  not  lessen  their  respectability  as  a  sect,  if  such  works 
should,  by  general  consent,  be  put  into  thefr  Index  Expmrga" 

Mr.  Barton,  in  referring  to  the  success  which  the  first  edition 
of  these  poems  obtained,  expresses  bis  satisfaction  at  the  proof 
afforded  by  the  indulgence  of   the  public, 

*  that  the  most  poignant  temptations  and  brilliant  seductions,  ad- 
dmsed  to  the  public  taste  anu  moral  sentiment,  have  not  yet  extin- 
guished in  the  public  breast  a  genuine  attachment  to  the  sober  and 
simple  exercise  of  the  gentler  faculties  of  the  nuse;  and  that,  even 
under  the  disadvantage  of  inferior  power,  readers  willingly  welcome 
those  lays  that  appeafonly  to  the  pure,  and  quiet,  and  coasdentious 
feelings  of  the  heart.' 

As  a  specimen  of  ti>e  success  with  which  sometimes  this  ap- 
peal is  made  by  the  Author  of  this  volume,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  select  the  lines  addressed  to  Wordsworth  on  the  publica-. 
tion  of  '^  Peter  Bell,**  although  some  share  of  the  ridicule  be- 
stowed on  that  poem  may  fall  on  its  avowed  admirer.  But  the 
vrriter  of  the  following  stanzas  is  certainly  one  who  both  knows 
and  feels  what  poetry  is,  and  by  such,  Wordsworth,  with  all 
his  puerilities  and  perversities,  will  always  be  held  ia  honour. 

<  Beautiful  Poet !  as  thou  art. 

In  spite  of  all  that  critics  tell, 
I  thank  thee,  even  from  my  heart. 

For  this,  thy  tale  of  «<  Pbtir  Bell.'' 
It  is  a  story  worthy  one  •   • 

Who  thinlu,  feels,  loves,  as  thou  bast  done. 

<  It  is  a  story  worthy  too 

Of  a  more  simple,  primal  age. 
When  feelings  natural,  tender,  true, 
Hallow'd  the  poet's  humblest  page. 
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Ere  trick'ry  had  usurpM  the  place 
or  unsophisticated  grace* 

'  I  quarrel  not  with  those  who  deem 

Esseotial  to  poetic  mood, 
Hiffh-soundinff  phrase,  and  lofty  theme. 

And  **  read?  arts  to  freeze  the  blood  f 
Intent  to  dazzle,  or  appal ; 
But  nature  still  is  beat  of  all. 

«  To  be  by  taste's  and  fashion's  laws 

The  favourite  of  this  fickle  day ; 
To  win  the  drawing-room's  applause, 

To  strike,  to  startle,  to  display. 
And  give  effect,  would  seem  the  aim 
Of  moat  who  bear  the  poet's  naAie. 

'  For  this,  one  idol  of  the  hour. 

Brilliant  and  sparkling  as  the  beams 
Of  the  glad  sun,  culls  every  flower. 

And  scatters  round  dews,  gems^,  and  streams. 
Until  the  wearied,  aching  sight» 
Is  **  blasted  with  excess  of  light." 

<  Another  leads  hn  readers  on 

With  scenery,  narrative,  and  tales 
Of  legends  wild,  and  battles  won — 

Of  craggy  rocksf  and  verdant  vales ; 
Till,  always  on  amazement's  brink, 
We  find  we  have  no  time  to  think. 

<  And  last*  not  least,  a  master  mind, 

Around  whose  proud  and  haughty  brow, 
Had  he  but  chosen,  might  have  twin'd 

The  muses*  brightest,  greenest  bough. 
Who,  would  he  his  own  victor  be, 
Might  seize  on  immortality. 

^  He  too,  forsooth,  with  morbid  vein. 

Must  fling  a  glorious  fame  away ; 
Instruction  and  delight  disdain, 

And  make  us  own,  yet  loathe  his  sway : 
From  Helicon  he  might  have  quaff'd 
Yet  turn'd  to  Acheron's  deadly  draught. 

*  O  shame  and  glory  of  our  Bse ! 

With  talents  such  as  scarcely  met 
In  bard  before :  thy  magic  page 

Who  can  peruse  without  regret  ? 
Or  think,  with  cold»  unpitying  mien. 
Of  what  thou  ari^  and  nughM  have  been  f 

*  No  morfe  of  such :  from  these  I  turn, 
F^om  sparkling  wit,  and  amorous  lays: 

From  glooms  that  chill,  and  **  words  that  bum,*' 

And  gorgeous  pomp  of  feudal  days ; 
I  turn  from  such,  as  thines  that  move 
Wonder  and  awe,  but  wake  pot  love* 
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<  To  theci  and  to  thy  page  d6f|MB*d 
By  worldly  heutSt  i  turn  with  joj. 

To  ponder  o'er  the  lays  I  priz'd. 

When  once  a  careleai,  happy  boy ; 
And  all  that  ft»cinated  then» 
More  understood)  delights  again. 

<  Nor  is  it»  Wordsworth^  trivial  test 
Oif  diy  well-eam'd  poetic  ikiiie» 

That  the  untutor'd  youthful  breast 

Should  cherish  with  delight  thy  name ; 
If  feeling  be  the  test  of  truth, 
Tliat  touchstone  is  best  prov'd  m  youth* 

*  Thine  is  no  oomplicated  art. 
Which  after-life  alone  can  eive 

The  power  to  appreciate :  in  the  heart 

Its  purest,  holiest  canons  live  ; 
And  nature's  tact  is  most  intense 
In  the  soul's  early  innocence. 

*  'Tn  then  the  sun,  the  sky»  the  air» 
The  sparkling  Stream,  tlie  leafy  wood» 

The  verdant  fidds,  the  mountains  bare^ 

Are  JHtf  thoueh  little  understood : 
We  care  not^  seek  not  then  to  prove 
Effect,  or  cause :  we  feel,  and  love. 

<  And  in  that  day  of  love  and  feelii^, 

Poetry  is  a  heavenly  art  i 
Its  genuine  principles  revealing 

In  their  own  glory  to  the  heart. 
Nature's  resistless,  artless  tone 
Awaks  an  echo  of  its  own* 

'  These  truths,  for  such  they  are,  by  thee^ 
IllustriocAi  Poet !  well  are  seen ; 

And  to  thy  wise  simplicity 
Most  sacred  have  they  ever  been ; 

Therefore  shalt  thou,  before  the  Niks 

OfficiatCi  in  their  inmost  dirlne !  ^ 

'  Then  journey  on  thy  way :  though  lowly. 
And  simple,  and  despised  it  be ; 

Yet  shall  it  yield  thee  visions  holy. 
And  such  as  worldlings  never  see ; 

Majestic  simple,  meek,  sublime. 

And  worthy  of  an  earlier  time. 

*  Continue  still  to  cultivate. 
In  tkjT  sequestered  Solitude, 

Those  high  conceptions  which  await 

The  musings  of  the  wise  and  good ; 
GoQceptioQS  lofty,  pure,  and  brjgbt, 
Wliich  fill  thy  soul  with  heavenly  UghU 
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*  Thou  nced'st  not  stoop  to  win  applause 
By  petty  artifice  of  style ; 

Or  studiecf  wit,  ttiat  coldly  drawii 

From  fops  or  fools  a  vapid  smile : 
And  still  less  need'st  thou  stoop  lo  borrow 
A  fleeted  gloom,  •rmimic  sorrow. 

*  But  take  thee  to  thy  groves  and  fields. 
Thy  rocky  vales,  and  mountains  bare, 

And  give  us  all  that  nature  yields 

Of  manners,  feelings,  habits  there : 
Please  aad  instruct  the  present  age. 
And  live  in  history's  latest  page/  pp.  82—87.    . 

The  contents  of  a  volume  so  miscellaneous,- the  larger  por- 
tion of  which  consists  of  occasional  pieces,  must  necessarily  be 
of  very  unequal  merit.  Of  some,  the  sentiment  forms  the 
chief  recommendation.  The  Author  is  rather  too  fond  of  the 
Anapaestic  verse,  which  he  employs  on  occasions  to  which  it  can 
be  aflapted  only  by  exquisite  skill.  The  '  stanzas  on  the  death 
^  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,*  afford  an  instance  of  the  yery  in- 
judicious choice  of  this  measure;  and  in  the  second  stanza  oc- 
curs an  expression  not  in  perfect  accordance  either  with  the  sub- 
ject or  with  Quaker  phraseology  : 

*  There  are  woes  wlneli  descend  like  the  bolt  of  Jcn^s  thunder/ 

*  Silent  Worship*  is  the  title  of  auother  poem,  in  which  the 
effect  of  the  rhythm  is  most  discordant  to  the  reader^s  feelings. 
Mr.  Barton  will  do  well  to  study  the  character  of  the  yarious 
measures  of  Eng^lish  verse ;  and  perhaps  it  will  be  safer  for  him 
altogether  to  avoid  the  measure  we  refer  to.  In  the '  stanzas  on 
*  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,^  there  are  some  sadly  halting  lines. 
Those  on  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte^  are  much  more 
successful. 

In  proof  that  Mr.  Barton  is  not  deficient,  however,  either  in 
taste  or  fancy,  we  shall  select  two  of  his  simple  lyrics,  io  Sleep 
and  to  the  Winds.  Leaving  these  speoinoens  to  speak  for  them- 
selves, we  giye  our  cordial  approbation  to  the  Author. 

*  SLEEP. 

*  What  is  it  that  stills  the  sigh  of  sorrow, 
And  forbids  her  tears  to  flow  ?— - 

That'allows  the  desolate-hearted  to  borrow 

A  transient  relief  from  woe  i 
It  is  thou,  sweet  Sleep !  O  then  listen  to  me ! 
Be  it  but  in  thy  dreams,  while  I  sing  of  thee. 

*  Could  I  embody  the  thoughts  which  now 
Pass  my  soul's  living  tablet  over, 

Ko  being  more  lovely  and  fair  than  thou, 
Ikfore  mortal  eye  could  hover : 

Vol.  XV.  N.  S.  T 
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Not  deathly  and  pale,  like  a  spectre  stealing 

On  the  slumbVer,  whose  eyes  thy  power  is  sealing  ;— 

'  But  a  form  full  of  beauty,  of  joy,  and  grace. 

And  features  with  kindness  bright. 
Such  as  a  Raphael  would  love  to  trace ; 

A  creature  of  glory  and  light, 
With  a  silvery  cloud,  to  chasten  each  hue 
Too  radiant  else,  should  arise  to  view. 

*  With  angel  eye»  and  a  brow  that  never 
Had  been  other  than  meekly  calm ; 

And  lips  which  a  soft  smile  seems  to  sever. 

Such  as  shed  round  a  soothing  charm ; 
With  a  step  more  light  than  Zephyr's  sigh. 
Would  I  paint  thee,  in  loveliness  passing  by. 

*  Such  could  I  fancy  thee,  roving  &r 
Beneath  the  pale  moon's  glistening  beam ; 

Or  the  fainter  light  of  heaven's  ftirest  star, 

Attended  by  many  a  shadowy  dream: 
Those  purer  visions,  in  mercy  given 
To  slumbering  souls,  when  they  dream  of  heaven  I 

*  By  an  infant's  couch  I  behold  thee  sit, 

its  widow'd  parent's  earthly  treasure  s 
And  over  its  features,  like  sunshine,  flit 

Bright  gleams  of  half*  unconscious  pleasure : 
Smiles  or  a  spirit  that  knows  no  fears, 
Such  as  belong  not  to  after  years. 

*  And  then  to  its  parent,  disconsolate-hearted 
But  for  that  cherub,  thou  turn'st ;  and  lo ! 

The  undried  tear,  which  perhaps  had  started 
Before  those  eye-lids  could  slumber  know, 
Like  a  dew*  drop  at  morn  is  exhaled,  in  the  union 
Of  souls,  still  mingling  in  blest  communion. 

*  And  last,  to  the  bed  of  some  dying  saint, 

I  can  fancy  thee  gliding  with  noiseless  foot. 
Who,  worn  out  with  anguish,  and  ready  to  faint. 

Ere  thou  drew'st  nigh,  was  patiently  mute : 
Thou  comest ;  and  straight  on  bis  closing  lids 
Falls  a  spell,  that  protracted  pain  forbids. 

*  As  soon  as  his  eves  soft  slumbers  seal. 
He  forgets  all  the  anguish  he  felt  before; 

And  the  glory  his  faded  features  reveal, 

TeUs  whither  his  thoughts  exulting  soar  x 
He  seems  to  have  cast  off  his  mortal  array, 
**  And  walks  in  the  light  of  a  sunless  day.** 

*  Must  he  awake  upon  earth,  to  prove 
The  vision  but  coeated  ?    O !  rather  say, 

That  Hs,  who  is  eoodness,  compassion,  and  lovei 
Permits  him  in  slumber  to  pass  away; 
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And  all  in  that  dream  he  could  feel  or  see, 
la  his  through  a  blissful  etemityl 

TO  THE  WINDS. 

*  Ye  viewless  Minstrels  of  the  dcy  I 
I  marvel  not>  in  times  gone  by, 

That  ye  were  deified : 
For,  even  in  this  later  day, 
To  me  oft*  has  your  power,  or  ^ilay. 

Unearthly  thoughts  supplied. 

*  Awful  your  powerl  when,  by  your  mighty 
You  heave  the  wild  waves,  crested  white. 

Like  mountains  in  your  wrath ; 
Ploughing  between  them  valleys  deep. 
Which,  to  the  sea*man  rousM  from  sleep. 

Yawn  like  Death's  opening  path  ! 

^  Graceful  your  play  I  when,  round  the  bower 
Where  Beauty  culls  Spring's  loveliest  flower. 

To  wreathe  her  darl  locks  there, 
Your  gentlest  whiipers  lightly  breathe 
The  leaves  between,  flit  round  that  wreath. 

And  stir  her  nlken  hair. 

*  Still,  thoughu  like  these  are  but  of  earth, 
And  you  can  give  far  loftier  birth  >— 

Ye  come  I— ^e  know  not  whence  1 
Ye  go !— can  mortals  trace  your  flight? 
All  unperceptible  to  sight. 

Though  audible  to  sense. 

^  <  The  Sun, — his  rise,  and  set  we  know ; 
The  Sea, — ^we  mark  its  ebb,  and  flow ; 

The  Moon, — her  wax,  and  wane ; 
The  Stars, — Man  knows  their  courses  well, 
The  Comets'  vagrant  paths  can  tell ; — 

But  You  his  search  disdain. 

*  Ye  restless,  homeless,  shapeless  things ! 
Who  mock  all  our  imaginings. 

Like  Spirits  in  a  dream ; 
What  epithet  can  words  supply 
Unto  the  Bard  who  takes  such  high 

Unmanageable  theme  ? 

«  But  one : — ^to  me,  when  Fancv  stirs 

My  thoughto,  ye  seem  Heavbits  msssbngbhs, 

who  leave  no  path  untrod ; 
And  when,  as  now,  at  midnight's  hour, 
1  hear  your  voice  in  all  its  power. 

It  seems  the  Voice  of  God.' 
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Gentlemen  and  Publishers  toho  have  works  in  the  press^  icUl  oblige 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Keview,  by  sending  informatum 
(postpaid)  o/the  subfecif  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  works ; 
which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public^  if  con" 
sistent  with  its  plan* 


The  Rev.  J.  B.  Sumner  is  printing  a 
Series  of  Sermons  ou  theChrlsliau  Faitb| 
in  1  Vol.  8vo. 

Wm.  Hazlitt,  Esq.  is  priotiog,  Essays 
on  Cbaracter. 

Mr.  James  Bird,  author  of  the  Vale  of 
SUuKclon,  has  in  the  press,  Machin,  or 
the  discovery  of  Mi^lt:ira,a  poem. 

Histoire  de  la  Sccte  des  Ami:),  %\i\sk 
d'uue  notice  sur  Madame  Fry,  ct  la  pri- 
soa  dti  Newgate,  par  Al'adame  Adele  du 
Thou,  wiil'^oon  appear  in  a  duodecimo 
vulume. 

A  new  edition  of  George  the  Third,  his 
court,  and  family,  Mrith  important  ad- 
ditions, is  in  the  press. 

Speedi!y  will  be  published, an  Itinerary 
of  the  Rhitie,  including  part  of  the 
Soutburn  coast  of  France.  By  John 
Uuf(hes,  Esq.  A.M.  of  Oriel  coll.  Oxford. 

The  following  works  are  prepaiiug  for 
immediate  publication. 

1.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Rt.Ilon. 
William  Pitt.  By  George Tomlinc,  D.  O. 
Bi»hop  of  Winchester.  Vol.  I,  and  II. 
4to. 

2.  Memoirs  by  James  EarlWaldegrave, 
K;.  G.  one  of  his  Majesty's  Priv^  Council 
in  the  reign  of  George  II,  and  Governor 
of  George  III,  when  Prince  of  Wak«  ; 
beiDg  a  short  accojDt  of  political  con- 
tentious, party  quarreU,  uod  events  of 
consequence,  from  1754  to  I '757.  Small 
4to. 

S.  The  Doge  of  Venice.  An  his- 
torical tragedy,  in  five  acts.  By  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Lord  Byron.    8vo. 

4,  Letters  of  Mary  Lepel,  Lady  Her- 
vey.    With  illustrative  notes.     6vo. 

5.  Memoirs  of  the  last  niue  years  of 
the  reign  of  George  II.  By  Horace 
WaIi>ole,  Earl  of  Orford.  From  the 
original  MSS.  found  in  the  chebt  left  by 
hid  Lordship's  will  to  be  opened  by  the 
first  F.<irl  of  Waldegravc  who  should  at- 
tain the  age  of  21,  after  the  year  1800. 
2  vol.  4to. 

(Forming  also  vol.  VII  and  VIII  of 
I/>rd  Orford *s  collected  works.) 

6. .Travels in  Syria  aud  Mount  Sinai; 
viz.  1.  A  jourucy  from  Aleppo  to  Da- 


mascns.^S.  A  tour  in  the  district  of  Mount 
Libanus  and  Aatilib^ous.— 3.  A  tour 
in  the  Hauran.«-^.  A  second  tour  io 
the  Haiiran. — 5.  A  journey  from  IH* 
masons,  through  Arabia  Pel rxa,  and  ttv; 
Desert  El  Ty,  to  Cairo.  6.  A  tuur  iu 
the  Peninsula  of  SioaL  Bv  the  laie 
John  Lfwis  Borckbardt.  With  maps, 
&c.  4 to. 

7.  Hi<<tory  of  Parga ;  containing  aa 
account  of  the  Victttitiides  of  that  (*aft 
of  Greece,  during  the  Frcach  Revolotton; 
supported  by  authentic  documents. 
Translated  from  the  Italian  MS.  of  Ugu 
Foscolo.    Svo. 

8.  Elementary  lUnttrations  of  the 
Celestial  Mecbanios  of  Laplace;  cod- 
pretending  the  6rstl>ooK;  with  an  in- 
troduction, containing  the  rudiments  of 
the  mathematics;  being  the  fir>t  pait 
of  a  work  intended  (o  supply  the  Studest 
with  every  link  that  is  ocruatiy  requirtd 
for  a  complete  chain  of  denionstratioa, 
extending  to  the  whole  theo:^  of  plant;- 
tary  motions.     8vo. 

*J.  A  System  of  Mechanical  Philo- 
sophy, by  the  lute  John  Robisoo,  LL.D. 
Piofchsor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  tb«- 
UnivtTsity,  and  Secretary  to  the  Royjl 
Society  or  Edinburgh.  With  notes  ainl 
iUustrotionSi  compristtig  the  most  re«vui 
discoveries  ia  tbe  Pliysicial  Scieuci^ 
By  David  Brewster,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E. 
4  vol.  8vo.  with  numerous  plates. 

10.  A  History  of  the  Modes  of  Belief 
usually  tetmetl  the  superstitions  of  Wx 
middle  ag(  s.  With  curious  plates.  4to. 

n.  The  Life  of  the  Rl.  Hon.  U.  B, 
Shcridnn.  By  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  Au- 
thor of  Lalia.Rookh.     4ta 

19.  I'he  Century  of  Inventions  of  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  from  the  original 
MS.  with  historical  and  expiaoaiMry 
uut«'S,  a  Biographical  Memoir,  antl  aa 
origimU  Portrait.     8vo. 

13.  History  of  the  Late  War  in  Sf>:>iu 
and  Portugal  Uy  Robert  Suuibey,  Eh). 
3  vol.  4to. 

14.  A  Narrative  of  the  Campaigns  of 
the  British  Army  atWa!>hington  and  Ntw 
Orleans,  iu  lS14-ld.  By  an  OHicer,  b«o. 


S^leci 


13.  An  Abridseinenl  of  Matthix'* 
Graek  Uramioar.  Pur  the  useofSchooU. 
Ktiited  by  the  Rev.  C.  J,  Bbmlieia,  D,D. 
l^ino. 

16.  The  Topography  of  Atben*,  «iih 
some  remarks  oo  iU  Antiquities.  With 
plates  from  the  drawiiiga  of  C,  CockerelU 
l*^q.    By  Ueut.  Col.  Leake.    8vo» 

17.  The  Book  of  the  Church.  By 
Robert  Southey.     8vo. 

18.  A  Manual  of  Cbemistryy  con- 
taining the  principal  facts  of  the  Kcience, 
arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
discussed  and  Illustrated  io  the  lectures 
at  the  Royal  Inititutiop.  A  new  edition, 
considerably  enlarged  and  iinproved,witb 
numerous  plates,  wood-cuts,  diagramsi 
«cc.  By  W.  T.  Brande,  Secretary  to  the 
Koyal  Society,  Prafessor  of  Chemistry 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  &c,  &c.  3  voL 
Bi'o. 

19.    A  Narrative  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
bassy, from  the  Emperor  of  China,  Kang 
Hg,  to  the  Khan  of  Tourgouth  Tartars, 
seatid  on  the  banks  of  the  Vol},'a,  in  the 
year  1712-13-U.     By  the  Chinese  Am« 
bassador.and  published  by  the  Emperor's 
authority,  at  Pekin*     Translated  from 
the  original  Chinese,  and  accompanied 
by  an  Appendix  of  miscellaneous  trans- 
lations fiom  the  same   language,  con- 
sisting of  extracts  from  the  Pekin  Gazette, 
an  abstract  of  a  Chinese  Novel,  argumeut 
of  a  Chinese  Play,  &c.     By  Sir  George 
Thomas  Staunton,  Bart  LUD.  F.R.S.'8vo, 
'20,  The   Comedies   of  Aristophanes. 
Vol.   II.     Translated  from   the  Greek, 
-with  numerous  illustrative  notes.      By 
Thomas  Mitchell,  A.  M.  late  Fellow  of 
Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  8vo. 
2U  Nuptie  SacrsB ;  or,   an   Inquiry 
'  iuC<j  the  Scriptural  Uoctriue  of  Marriage 
and   Divorce,    addressed    to    the    two 
Houses  of  Parliament.     First  published 
ill  1801,  and  now  re-printed  by  desire. 
8vo. 

S2.  The  Poems  of  Caius  Valerius  Ca- 
tullus translated.  With  a  preface  and 
notes.    By  the  Hon.  George  Lamb. 

23.  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Eng- 
li>h,  Irish,  and  Scottish  Catholics. 
Vol.  III.  and  IV.  By  Charles  Butler,  Esq. 
Tliese  volumes  complete  the  work  : — 
fliey  contain  a  succinct  introductory 
view  of  the  principal  events  iu  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  Church  before  tlie 
R4.formation,  including  a  Biouraphical 
Memoir  of  Grussetcte,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln :— an  account  of  the  iuterference 
of  the  Court  of  Madrid  in  the  concerns 
of  the  I'jiglish  Cat  holies,  duriiigthe  reigns 
of  Quecu  Eluabctli!  and  Juines  1  :  and 
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some  details,  not  generally  known,  re- 
specting the  Gunpowder-plot;  some  ac« 
counts  of  ttie  order  of  the  society  of  Je- 
sus I  of  Cardinal  Allen  and  Fadier  Par* 
su0!< ;  of  the  appoiutnient  of  an  Archpriest 
for  ttie  government  of  the  English  Ciitho< 
lies,  and  of  other  circumstances  of  their 
internal  history  :•— coniieatingthe  iuium- 
diate  subject  of  the  work  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  established  church,  by  souio 
account  of  the  Latitudinarian  divines  ; 
of  the  High  Church  and*  Low  Church 
parties ;  o*  tne  Hoadleyans,  tlie  partisans 
\tf  the  confesiiiooal,  the  Methodists,  the 
English  Sociiiians, Unitarians,  and  Deists^ 
and  the  French  Pfeiloiopbers. 

24.  The  Life  of  William  Bancroft, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  compiled 
principally  from  original  and  scare* 
documents ;  with  an  appendix  contain* 
ing  the  Diary  of  the  learned  Henry 
Wharton.  Now  first  published  from  a 
manuscript  in  Lambeth  Palace  j  also, 
the  remaining  works,  now  scarce,  of 
Archbishop  Saocroft.  By  the  Rev. 
George  D'Oyly,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  With  a  portrait,  from  an 
original  picture,  by  Luttrell,  in  Lambeib 
Palace.    2  vol.  8vo. 

95»  The  Personal  History  of  King 
George  the  Third,  undertaken  with  the 
assistance  of,  and  in  communication 
with,  persons  oflicially  connected  with 
tbq  late  King,  and  dedicated,  by  express 
permission,  to  his  present  Majesty.  By 
E'Jward  Hawke  Loeker,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
With  portraits,  fac-similes,  and  other 
euuravinx):.    4to. 

26.  A  Narrative  of  Travels  iu  North- 
ern Africa,  from  Tripoli  to  Meavzouck, 
the  Capital  of  Fezzan  ;  and  from  thence 
to  the  Southern  Extremity  of  that 
Kingdom,  iu  the  years  1818-lU  20;  ac- 
Gomp&nied  by  Geugrtspbical  Notices  of 
Soudan,  and  of  tlie  course  of  the  Niger  ; 
of  the  state  of  Slavery,  and  of  the  Slave 
Trade  as  now  conduct  d,  chieBy  by  the 
Sultan  of  Fexzan.  With  a  chart  of  the 
routes,  and  a  great  variety  of  coloured 
plates,  illustrative  of  the  costumes  of  tha 
several  Natives  of  Northern  Africa.  By 
George  Francis  Lion,  Lieutenant  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  C^tapanion  of  the  late 
Mr.  Ritchie. 

*  27.  A  Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a 
Northwest  Passage  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  performed  by  his  Majebty's 
Ships  Hecia  and  Griper,  under  the  or^ 
ders  of  Captain  Purry,  in  the  years  1819 
and  IS'JO;  containing  a  full  account  ol 
the  interesting  and  iuiiK>rtaut  Geogra- 
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phieal  Discoveries,  the  Ksatical  and  At- 
troD<jinic«l  Observations,  and  the  Na« 
taral  History  of  the  Seas  and  Islands  to 
the  westward  of  Baffin's  Bay;  more 
particularly  of  Melville's  Island  in  the 
Polar  Sea,  where  the  Ships  were  frozen 
up  lor  nearly  eleven  months,  illnst  rated 
by  nameroos  charts  and  other  engravings. 
Uo.'^Bf  mOhofihf  <^  th»  lordt  Ommis^ 
shnen  of  ikn  AdmiraUif, 

98.  A  new  Scries  of  Cnriosifies  of 
Literature.  By  J.  D.  Israeli,  Esq.  3 
vol.  Svoii 

S9.  Notes  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
made  during  an  excursion  through  the 
principal  parts  of  that  Colooy  in  the 
year  1820.  In  which  are  briefly  con- 
sidered the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages it  oflers  to  the  English  Emigrant  | 
with  some  remarks  upon  the  new  settle* 
ment  at  Algoa  Bay. 

30.  An  Account  of  the  Abipones,'  an 
Equestrian  People  in  the  interior  of  South 
America.  Trsnslated  from  the  origioal 
Latin  of  Martin  OobrizhoiTer,  one  of  the 
Kx«*Jesoits,  two-and-4wenty  years  a 
Missionary  in  Paraguay.    8  vol.  6vo. 

The  Abipones  have  been  in  one  thing 
fortunate  above  all  other  savages;  for 
the  history  of  their  manners  and  for* 
tones  by  Martin  Dobrisboffcr,  a  German 
Jesuit,  who  devoted  the  prime  of  his 
years  to  the  task  of  converting  them,  and 
in  old  age,  after  the  extinction  of  his 
order,  found  consolation  in  recording  the 
knowledge  which  he  had  so  painfblly 
acquired,  and  the  labonrs  which  had  so 
miserably  been  frustrated,  is,  of  all 
books  relatinff  to  savage  lifop  the  most 
curious,  and  m  every  respect,  the  most 
interesting.  Seuthey,  Hiti^^flkeBrntifs* 

Preparing  for  publication,  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Watson,  Intimations  and  Evidences 
of  a  Future  State,  Part  Snd,  compre« 
hendittg  the  following  divisions,— 1st.  A 
short  Ileview  of  the  nature  and  degree  of 
evhienee  required  for  a  fiitunr  state. 
2nd.  The  evidence  from  Revdation  does 
not  supersede  the  evidence  from  reaaon ; 
with  strictures  on  Materialism.  3d.  Jew- 
ish and  heathen  testimonies  in  favour  of 
a  future  state,  with  additional  evidences 
from  the  Christian  Scriptures ;  and  4th. 
The  probability  that  virtoons  friends  shall 
meet  together  and  know  oue  another  In 
the  eternal  world. 

This  month  will  be  published,  in  I  voL 


8vo.  Metrical  Legends  of  exalted  Cb»> 

racters.    By  Joanna  Baillie,  author  of 
*'  Plays  on  the  Passioos,*'  &c 

At  the  same  time  will  be  poUished, 
a  new  edition  of  <*  Plays  on  the  Pas- 
sions," in  3  vols.  8vOb 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in 
4to.  The  Vision  of  Judgment,  a  Poeas. 
By  Robert  Soothey,  Esq. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  pnbliibed,  in 
small  8vo.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  Queen  of  Henry  VIII.  By  Miss 
Benger,  author  ol  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Bih' 
zabeth  Hamilton,  &c. 

Preparing  for  publication,  Henry 
Schultze,aTale;  theSaroyard,  a  French 
Republican's  Story  ;  with  other  Poems. 

In  the  press,  a  Dtssfrtminn  shewing 
the  Identity  of  the  Rivera  Niger  and 
Nile,  chiefly  from  the  authority  of  the 
ancients.     By  John  Dudley,  A.  M. 

Hie  third  part  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  New 
TVanshition  of  the  Bible,  will  nppear 
eariy  in  the  present  month. 

Mr.  Raden,  of  Sloane •street,  is  nbont 
to  publish  a  Monthly  Journal  of  Mrdi- 
cine,  addressed  principally  to  onprofles- 
sional  persons.  In  publishing  thb  Jour- 
nal, it  is  not  his  intention  to  commit  tho 
common  mistake  of  suppuaing,  that  he 
can  teach  the  public  bow  to  distinguish 
and  to  cure  diseases,  fur  he  well  knows 
that  they  are  incapable  of  being  m 
taught ;  but  whilst  the  varieties  of  dis- 
eases are  infinite,  the  springs  of  disorder 
are  very  simple  and  easily  reoDgoised. 
The  Work,  therefore,  will  teach  the  pre- 
vention rather  than  tlie  cure  of  disorders ; 
at  the  same  time  that  it  will  point  oot 
how  the  friends  of  the  sick  may,  in  the 
best  way,  assist  tbeir  medical  man  in  his 
treatment,  and  otherwise  shew  bow  heahh 
may  be  preserved,  and  disease  warded  o£ 

In  the  press.  The  Union  of  the  Roses, 
a  Tate  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  a  Poem, 
in  Six  Cantos. 

Dr.  John  Mason  Good  has  In  the  piesi, 
in  4  volumes  8vo.  the  Study  of  Modicioe, 
comprising  its  phyniology,  pathology, 
and  prsctice. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  in  foolscap 
8vo.  The  Last  Days  of  Herculaueun, 
and  Abradates  and  Pontbea*  By  Edwia 
Atherstone,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Bays,  A«M.  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge,  has  a  voUms 
of  Sermons  in  the  press. 
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BIOOBArifY. 

Mcmoinortbe  Life  of  NicholM  Foui- 
#  tia.  By  Maru  Grabaniv  author  of  a 
]         Joarnal  of  a  Residenca  in  fndia,  8vo. 

10t.6d. 
c  Tba  Aonnal  BWtgrapby  and  Obituary 

for  189 1 ;  contaming  Memoirs  of  Qaorga 
t  III.;  tba  Dake  of  Kent;  Sir  Jowph 
h         Baoki ;  Orattan ;  Artbur  Yoong;  Wait ; 

Oeoeral  Mudge,&c.  8to.  ]5f. 

BDOCATIOM. 

Tba  Traveller;  or,  an  EDtertaioiog 
^  Jooney  roond  the  Habitable  Olohe.  Be- 
ing a  novel  and  eaty  Method  of  ftndying 
Geography,  ainttrated  by  49  platea; 
consiftitig  of  Views  of  the  principal  ca* 
pitat  Citiee  of  the  World,  and  the  Cos- 
^  tume  of  iU  ▼ariootf  Inhabitants.  6s.  half 
bonnd,  or  7s.  6d.  coloured. 

Cbosroasand  Heractios;  or,  the  Vi- 
dssitodes  of  a  Ceotnry,  A  Tale  from 
the  Roouin  History.  By  Miss  flandbam, 
author  of  the  Twin  Sisters.  With  four 
eugrsTings,  3s.  half  bound. 

The  Welcooie  Visitor;  or,  the  Good 
Undo.  A  CoHeetion  of  odginal  Stories, 
Jcc.  9s.  6d.  half  bound. 

The  Little  Wanderers;  or.  History  of 
Two  Pretty  Orpbanv  With  Right  En- 
grannga*  8s.  plain,  and  2s.  6d.  colonred. 

Short  Stories,  selected  from  the  His- 
tory  of  Scotland,  intended  as  a  Compa- 
nion to  the  Stories  selected  froooi  the 
History  uf  England.  3s.  6d.  half  bound. 

POeilOM    LITiaATOtB. 

Selections  of  Clastic  Italian  Poetry, 
from  the  most  celebrated  Works  of  Tawo, 
Ariosto,  Dante,  and  Petrarch,  for  the 
use  of  Students  in  the  Italian  lanj;uage ; 
mhibiiing  the  Grammatical  Order  of  the 
Words  in  the  original,  and  illustrated 
with  English  Notes.  By  T.  B.  Dtffer- 
rari.   S  vol.  12mo.  12s. 

■isToar. 

Historical  Memoirs  of  the  City  of 
Armagh,  for  a  period  of  1373  years, 
comprising' a  cortiiderable  portion  of  the 
general  history  of  Ireland  ;  a  refatatiea 
of  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Ledwich,  respect- 
ing the  non*existence  of  St  Patrick; 
mid  ^an  appendix  on  the  learning,  anti- 
quities and  religion  uf  the  Irish  nation. 
By  James  Stuart,  A.  B.  18s. 

HtSCBLLAHSOUSi 

ftnles  proposed  for  the  Goremment  of 
Gaolsy  Houses  of  Conrectiony  and  Peni- 


tentiaries ;  compiled  firom  Tarioos  Ada 
of  Parliament  for  the  Regulation  of  Pri- 
sons, and  selected  from  Roles  in  force  at 
the  best  conducted  Gaols  in  Europe :  to 
which  ara  added.  Plans  of  Prisons  oil 
improved  Principles;  and  a  Description 
with  Plates  of  a  Com  Mill  and  Water 
Mill,  adapted  for  the  Employment  of 
Prisoners.  Published  by  the  Society  for 
the  Iroprorement  of  Prison  Discipline, 
and  the  Reformation  of  Jnvenila  Of- 
fenders. 8to.  9s. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Prison 
Discipline,  and  for  the  Reformation  of 
Jut  enile  Offenders,  1 820. 2s. 

Kenilworth,  a  Romance.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  Waveriey,  Ivanhoe,  lee.  &c.  3 
vols,  post  Svo.  U.  lis.  6d. 

Universal  Science;  or,  the  Cabinet  of 
Nature  and  Art  t  comprising  above  One 
Thousand  entertaining  and  lostmctive 
Facts  and  Experiments,  selected  from 
various  departments  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, and  the  useful  Discoveries  in  the 
Arts.  By  Alexander  Jamieson,  author 
of  Grammar  of  Rhetoric,  Grammar  of 
Logic,  &C.  2  vol.  12mo.  I6s. 

The  Means  of  doing  Good,  comprising 
hints  on  benevolence;  conduct;  indivi- 
dual happiness ;  the  poor,  and  of  edu- 
cating them  ;  apprentices ;  saving  banks  ; 
benefit  societies;  of  bettering  the  poor  ; 
machinery;  employments  for  females; 
prisons;  houses  of  recovery,  &c  32fflO. 
Is.  3d.  half  bound. 

A  Dtfciual  Interest  Table,  constructed 
on  a  now  principle ;  exhibiting,  on  the 
fiice  of  a  single  sheet,  the  interest  of  any 
Sum  from  U.  to  9,000,0001.  for  any 
number  of  days,  from  1  to  365,  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  aoeompaniod  by  a 
Piamphlet,  containing  Explanatory  Ob- 
servations, with  Rules  for  oonverting  the 
Decimals  into  Money  Sterling  by  In- 
spectiou,  and  shewing  the  Applicatton  of 
the  Table  to  any  other  Rate  per  cent. 
By  Ebenexer  Miller,  Accountant.  5s. 

TOtnr. 

Desultory  Thoughts  in  London,  Titus 
and  Gisippus,  with  other  j^oems.  By 
Charles  Lloyd,  author  of  Nugai  Canors, 
lee  l2mo.7s.  6d«   . 

What  is  Life?  and  other  Poems.  By 
Thomas  Bailey,  ISmo.  3s.  6d. 

Poems.  By  Bernard  Barton,  12mo*  7s. 

POltTICAL* 

A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Purliament, 
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•hewing  (ia  tWese  dtys  of  infidelity  and 
liedition)  the  serious  and  dangerous  de- 
fects of  the  British  and  Foreign  School, 
and  of  Mr.  Brougham's  Biti  (now  pend- 
ing) for  the  general  Education  of  the 
Poor.  By  Richard  LInyd,  A.M.  Rector 
of  St.  DiuisUo  in  the  West.  Is.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
on  the  subiect  of  the  Queen.  By  Paul 
Hartford,  Esq.  8vo.  ds. 

A  Report  of  the  Proceedings  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  Town  uf  Kinssion  npoii 
Hull,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  tho 
measures  that  have  been  adopted  to  de- 
grade, dethrone,  and  liivocce  Her  M^jes'  y 
Queen  Caroline.    8vo.  K 

The  Exclusion  i«f  the  Queen  frcm  the 
Liturgy,  historically  and  legally  consi- 
dered.    By  a  Barrister.  Ss. 

TOaOLOGY. 

Tracts  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and 
on  the  Repeal  of  the  Statute  agninst 
Blasphemy:  containing,  1.  The  Bible 
and  nothing  but  the  Bible.  2.  Evidence 
of  rhe  Divinity  of  Christ.  3.  A  brief 
Memorial.  4.  Three  Ad'Jrdsses  to  Uni- 
tarians, &c.  To  which  it  prefixed,  a 
Preface  containing  strictures  on  the  re- 
cent publications  of  Mr.  Bclsham  and 
Dr.  Carpenter;  with  an  analysis  of  t 
John,  T.  20.  and  a  sumniary  of  the 
whole  Epistle.  By  the  Bishop  of  St, 
David's.   8vo.  12«f. 

Thoughts  on  the  Essential  Requisites 
for  Church  Cominuniun,  Bapii>m,  and 
the  LoriPs  Supper,  as  connected  witli 
Christian  MiSMon* ;  in  reply  to  the  Hcv. 
S.  Oreatheed,  ?.S  A.  By  W.  Moorhouse,' 
juu.  l2mo.  4s. 

Meditations  on  the  Scriptures,  chiefly 
addressed  to  Yuuog  Persons,  en  the  im- 


portonce(\of  Religious  Principles  ami 
Conduct.  By  tb«"  Rev.  Richard  Wal-rml, 
A.M  Rector  of  We«itan  under  Ptrnvarfl. 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Hereford.    2  vol.  12uio.  8s. 

The  Village  Preacher ;  a  Collection  of 
short,  plain  Sermons;  partly  original, 
partly  selected,  and  acUpred  to  Villasr 
Instruction.  By  a  Clergyman  of  tlie 
Church  of  England.    I  vol.  12mo.  5^. 

The  Design  of  the  Death  of  Chri^ 
expT;iincd,  and  its  influence  in  constrnin- 
ing  Chriittians  to  live  to  him  who  dir-d 
for  them,  enforced.  A  Sermon.  By 
William  Ward,  of  Scrampora*  Is.  6d. 

The  Application  of  Christianity  to  the 
Commercial  and  ordinary  Affairs  of 
Life.  In  a  series  of  Disconn^s.  By 
Thomas  Chalmers  D.D.  8vo.    Sst. 

The  Christian  and  Civic  Ecouomy  of 
l^rge  Towns,  I>fos.  5th  and  6thy  *'  Oa 
Church  Pntronage."  By  Thomas  Chal- 
mers, D.D.  8ro.  2s.  Published  Quar- 
terly, price  Is.  each  Number, 

Seasonable  Admonitions,  in  reference 
to  Conju^l  Life.  A  New  Year's  Address 
to  Young  Persons,  at  Old  Gravel-lane 
Meeting.  By  the  Rev,  J.  Hooper,  A.M.  is. 

Rome,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century; 
containing  a  comp.'ete  account  of  the 
Ruins  of  the  Ancient  Cily,  the  rem.nin^ 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  monnment?« 
of  modem  timesu  With  remarks  on  the 
fine  arts,  on  the  state  of  society,  and  on 
the  religious  ceremonies,  manners,  and 
cifstomf  of  the  niddem  Romans.  In  a' 
series  of  Lettera,  written  durinsr  a  reu- 
denoe  at  Home  in  the  years  l&n  aad 
1818.    3  vols,  post  8v0b  lU  7s. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  been  recently  favoured  with  several  anonymous  comma- 
nications  from  volunteers.  We  feel  bound  to  return  our  thanks  to 
the  individuals  for  their  well  meant  offers  of  assistance ;  but  inde- 
pendently of  the  question  of  merit  or  competency,  it  Is  a  rale  from 
which  we  cannot  depart,  never  to  insert  in  eur  Jotimal,  an  article  that 
comes  to  us  from  an  tmknown  correspondent. 
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Art.  L  1.  Oiservaiitms  an  Mr.  Brougham's  Educaium  BiUt  ibemiag 
itt  Inadequacy  to  the  End  proposed,  and  the  Danger  that  will  arite 
from  it  to  the  Came  of  Beligiotw  Liberty.  8vo.  pp.  S2.  Price  6d. 
Londoo.    1821. 

&  A  Letter  to  Henry  Brougham^  Eif.  M.P*  on  certain  Clauaaa 
in  the  Education  Buls  now  before  Parliamentt  By  S.  Butler^  IXO* 
F.A.S.  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  Schod.    8to.  pp.  2^    1820. 

R«  BROUGHAM,  by  bis  persevering  labours  in  the  cause 
of  geoeml  Education,  has  well  deserved  the  gratitude  of 
hia  country.  Had  popularity  been  his  sole  object  in  thoae 
laboura,  he  could  not  have  adopted  a  more  honourable  and 
▼irtuous  method  of  earning  it.  The  most  disinterested  paCri* 
otism  cottkl  have  dictated  no  course  of  senatorial  exertions  of 
higher  utility,  than  those  which  have  had  for  their  olqectto  drag 
to  light  the  abuses  of  Public  Charities,  and  to. extend  the  be« 
nefits  of  fidueaAion  to  all  classes  of  the  community.  Thwarted^ 
misrepresented,  vilified  as  he  has  been  by  those  whose  interests 
vrere  endanger^  by  inquiry,  and  those  who  are  secretly  hostile 
to  Popular  Education,  it  should  seem  to  have  reared  no  ordin 
nary  firmness  and  energy,  to  bear  right  on  in  the  prosecution  off 
his  noble  enterprise,  and  even  when,  as  in  the  esse  of  the  Psr* 
liamentary  Commission  of  Inquiry,  meanly  defrauded  of  tbd 
fruits  of  his  esertions,  not  to  have  abandoned,  either  in  disgust 
or  in  despondency,  the  cause. to  which  he  had  pledged  himself. 
We  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Brougbanb ;  he  is 
■aid  to  be  in.  his  temper  and  manners  warm  and  impetuousi  and 
is  charged  with  having  been  very  rude  to  Dr.  Wood,  when  Dr. 
Wood  displayed  a  reluctance  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  the  Edu- 
cation Committee, — an  offence  never  to  be  expiated  io  the  sight 
of  Dr.  Wood's  brethren :  however  this  may  have  iieen,  nothing 
could  be  more  fair,  and  candid,  and  conciliatory  than  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Brougham'^  pariHunentary  conduct  in  reference  to  tho 
mnttera  in  question ;  and  ho  has  shewn  at  aU  times  the  utnosl 
Vofc.XV:w.».  U 
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solicitude  to  have  the  measures  he  has  brought  forward,  freely 
and  fully  caovassed  before  they  should  receive  the  Legislmlive 
sanctioD. 

From  the  very  outset  in  his  investigations,  he  found  himsdf 
violemlf  opposed  by  tte  EstaUisbed  elergy.  'The  ciromDsUoce 
of  his  being  an  early  member  of  the  Oommittee  6f  the  Britiah 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  would  have  been  of  itself  sofficieot 
to  mark  him  out  to  their  suspicion  and  professional  antipathy ; 
while,  as  a  reformer,  be  must  have  calculated  on  drawing  down 
upon  himself  no  small  share  of  odium.  He  was  well  aware  that 
the  cause  of  Education  had  been  adopted  by  the  NatioDalists 
merely  as  a  defensive  and  preoauiiooary  measure;  adopted  with 
reluctance  and  by  constraint,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
times ;  and  that  towards  that  class  whose  exertions  to  promote 
popular -education  had  rendered  those  defensive  measures  oe^ 
eeasary,  there  existed  a  deeply  rooted  feeling  of  party  animosity. 
We  think  it  impossible  that  Mr.  Brougham  should  not  have  an- 
ticipated the  opposition  and  personal  hostility  which  he  was 
iloomed  to  meet  with  from  this  quarter;  but  it  is  possible  that 
be  may  not  in  the  first  instance  have  justly  calculated  the 
Potency  of  that  Opposftion,  and  that  he  too  sanguinely  imagined 
iriroself  strong  enough  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  to  aohieve  a 
great  nationat  good  even  in  spite  of  those  whom  he  could  not 
hope  to 'conciliate.  If  so,  he  has  long  sinoe  discovered  his  mis* 
take,  and  repented  of  his  imprudence.  And  the  dilemma  in 
which  the  discovery  must  have  placed  him,  was,  indeed,  a  trying 
ime.  On  the  one  hand,  to  have  renounced  his  long  dieriBhed 
legislative  project,  deeply  impressed  as  be  was  with  its  utility 
and  importance,  on  account  of  any  obstacles  which  opposed  its 
shccess,  would  have  been  chargeable  on  pique,  on  a  defioieuoy  of 
poblio  spirit,  or  on  a  pusillanimity  unworthy  of  his  ebaraoter. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  attempt  to  realize  that  project,  with  both 
the.  Administration  and  the  arrayed  powers  of  the  Church 
against  him,  was  but  to  court  defeat,  and  to  oppose  iusaperable 
barriers  to  his  future  political  advancement.  There  remained 
but  a  middle  path  ;  a  difficult  one,  indeed,  to  tread  with  ooosis^ 
tency  and  honour :  it  was  to  gain  over  by  conciliatory  overtwes 
the  opponents  he  had  seemed  to  defy,  and  to  submit  to.  have  his 
measures  tutored  and  modified  in  wder  to  purchase  their  con- 
eurrenoe.  We  think  that  Mr.  Brougham  deserves  to  have 
credit  given  him  for  a  rear  anxiety  to  serve  his  country  by  the 
measure  in  qnestiop,  since- he  has  shewn  such  a  readiness  to  sa« 
orifice  his i own  feelings  and. judgement,  his  former  connexions, 
and  even  bis  ooosistenoy,  in' what  has  proved,  after  all,  an  uu» 
successful  attempt  to  disarm  his  adversaries^  - 

In  the  very  difficult  circumstances  in  i^hibh  Mtf«  Stfougham 
was  placed^  we  bavalelt  it  righti  t^iput  ;the  most  eandid  con- 
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8trao(ioD-  on  every  thio^  in  his  new  Bill  ivhich  has  a  hostile 
bearing  on  the  interests  of  Dissenters.  We  never  for  a  moment 
imagined  that  he  was  capable  of  designedly  compromising  jtheir 
interests  in  order  to  propitiate  the  clergy.  Mr.  Brougham  is, 
indeed,  too  keen  a  politician,  too  practisea  a  legislator,  not  to  be 
aware  of  the  iiearings  of  his  own  measure ;  nor  would  he  thank 
us  for  a  compliment  on  the  score  of  integrity  at  the  expense  of 
bis  understanding.  But,  in  steering  a  middle  course,  it  was  for 
him  to  do  the' best  he  could,  leaving  each  party  to  take  care  of 
its  own  interests.  Had  he  attempted  to  smuggle  the  measure 
through  tliie  House  in  the  way  that  clauses  of  the  most  vetatioup 
nature  are  often  sniiered  to  pass  unnoticed  in  local  Bills,  he 
wonld  have  deserved  the  most  indignant  reprobation.  But  b^ 
has  not  done  so.  He  has  said.  Examine  the  Bill  in  all  its  de^ 
tails,  take  the  next  six  months  to  scan  and  discuss  its  merits,  anjl 
let  me  hear  all  your  objections.  And  if  no  objections  had  beep 
•tarted,  he  would  have  had  a  right  to  presume  on  the  concurr 
renoe  of  Chose  whom  its  being  passed  into  a  law  would  mo^t 
deeply  aggrieve. 

Mr.  Brougham  has  been  told  that  the  Dissenters  would  not 
object  to  his  Bill,  provided  the  Sacramental  Test  was  given  up. 
He  has  found  Dissenters  to  tell  him  so.  And  when  Lord  Sid- 
nooth  brought  forward  his  famous  Bill  for  regulating  the  Dis- 
senting mmisfry  and  amending  the  Toleration  Act,  he,  too, 
ffMind  Dissenters  pliant  enough,  and  ignorant  enough,  to  ajp« 
plaud  bis  enlightened  designs,  and  to  assure  him  of  the  con- 
euvrence  of  their  brethren.  Lord  Sidmouth  complained,  and  he 
had  periiaps  a  right  to  complain,  that  he  was  misled  by  certaip 
Dissenters  whom  he  consulted.  Mr.  Brougham  would  h^ve  a 
similar  ground  for  exculpation,  if  he  Was  suffered  to  remain 
kinger  In  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  great  body  of 


We  do  not,  however,  wonder  that  the  Dissenters  should  have 
disoovered  some  backwardness  to  oppose  any  measure  of  so  vast 
apparent  utility  as  that  which  promises  to  make  Education  In 
AOgknd  universal ; — universal,  at  least,  so  far  as  regards  one 
MX,  for  the  education  of  girls  forms  no  part  of  the  proposed 
measore.  They  wete  unwilling,  we  believe,  that  objections  to 
the  Bill  should  originate  with  them.  In  the  same  spirit  as  that 
in  which  their  forefathers  acquiesced  in  the  passing  of  the  Test 
Aet,  rather  than  endanger  the  Protestant  succession,  they  seem 
to  have  been  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  Parochial  Education 
Bill,  rather  than  defeat  the  benevolent  intention  of  its  originator. 

An  article  in  a  recent  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
had,  we  confess,  too  much  of  the  appearance  of  an  .endeavour 
to  take  advantage  of  the  eaay  simplicity  and  good  nature  of  tlije 
Dissenters,  and  to  cajole  them  into  acquiescence.    This  style 
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of  half-oompliment  half-banter  in  ^bich  it  was  writteD,  shewed 
that  the  Reyiewer,  bow  highly  soever  he  mi^bt  rste  the  ho- 
nestyi  and  liberality,  and  public  spirit^  and  disioterestedness  of 
the  body,  had  estimated  at  a  very  low  average  their  under- 
standings.  The  ill -suppressed  contemptuousness  of  the  tone 
in  which  he  condescends  to  meel  their  objections,  and  to  flatter 
their  prejudices,  betrays  insidiouaneaa  of  intention.  Besides, 
it  was  oYerwrou^t;  it  was  the  politeness  of  a  man  wbo  wants 
•to  cheat  you.  And  even  had  it  been  much  less  conrtiy,  its 
appearance  in  a  Journal  which  has  so  frequently  held  up  these 
same  sectaries  to  contempt  and  ridicule,  would  have  justified  its 
being  received  with*  not  less  suspicion  than  surprise. 

A  note  at  the  close  of  that  article,  let  out  in  some  degree 
the  real  feeling  of  the  Writer.    He  attempts  to  justify  his 
'  distrust  of  the  candour  of  some  active  men  in  London  asDong 
'*  the  Dissenters,*  by  adverting  to  the  *  appearance  of  resoln- 
*'  tions  concerning  Mr.  Brougham's  plan  because  it  imposed  a 
'^  Sacramental  Test,  a  week  after  the  provision  had  been  given 
''  up/    Candour  would  have  led  the  Reviewer  to  conoiude  that 
the  resolutions  alluded  to  were  drawn  up  before  that  circumstance 
had  become  a  week  old  ;  and  prudence  would  have  dictated  his 
observing  a  delicate  silence  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Brongbam*8 
giving  up  what  be  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  pro- 
pose.     It   is   not  from  such  a  quarter  that  Disseniers  liad 
'reason  to  expect  the  proposal  to  extend  in  a  new  direetioii  the 
invidious  ana  vexatious  operation  of  the  Test  Act, — to  carry, 
not  merely  its  exclusive  spirit,  but  the  very  letter  of  its  ini- 
quitous provisions  into  a  system  of  national  Education.     For 
bis  own  sake,  we  are  glad  that  he  has  been  advised  to  give  it 


up ;  and  if  his  Bill  was  likely  to  pass  into  a  law,  it  would  be 

^  hieh  satisfaction,  that  Mm 
were  not  afmb,  by  that  statute,  to  be  made 


matter  of  bieh  satisfaction,  that  *  the  symbols  of  atoning  grace* 


^  An  oflSce-key,  a  pick-lock  to  a  place.' 

Mr.  Brougham  knows,  however,  if  the  Reviewer  does  not, 
that  what  is  thus  proclaimed  to  be  gwen  up,  is  in  fact  no  con- 
cession to  the  Dissenters*  Except  as  they  depreoate  so  gross 
a  prostitution  of  a  sacred  ordinance,  it  doea  not  in  the  least 
ooncern  them :  it  does  not  make  the  slightest  difference  in  their 
situstioo,  or  in  the  operations  of  the  Bill.  Under  the  proposed 
sot,  be  there  test  or  no  test,  no  Dissenter  can  be  a  p&riA 
schoolmaster;  and  therefore,  whether  the  parish  scbodoaastsr 
should  so  qoahfy  or  not,  makes  no  difference  to  the  Dissenter. 
One  of  its  provisions  would  seem  to  be  sufficiently  express 
on  this  point :  no  person  is  to  be  capable  of  being  elected  by 
the  parish,  who  does  not  produce  '  a  certificate  of  his  <^- 
^  raoter  and  abilitiesi  and  that  ho  is  a  member  of  the  Cborcb 
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'  of  Enghudd  as  by  law  esUbliahed,  eiened  by  tho  reMemt  of" 

*  Jlciating  minister  mnd  three  hou§enolder§  of  the  parish  or 

*  chapelry  where  he  liced  for  the  Uut  twehe  months.* 
This,  howeTer,  is  aot  thought  eoou^h :  to  make  sure  double  sure, 
the  reetor,  vicar,  or  other  officiating  minister,  '  shall  have  the 
^  power  to  call  before  him  the  person  chosen,  and  to  examine 
^  him  touching  his  fitness  for  the  place  of  schoolmaster^  and 
^  shall  not  approve  of  him  for  such  master,  unless  he  be  eo* 

*  tisfied  thai  he  is  a  metmber  of  the  Church  of  England  sm 

*  by  law  established.*  Now  after  this,  what  better  than  mock- 
ery and  insoknoe  is  it  in  this  Reviewer  to  talk  of  Mr.  Brough- 
am's  gicing  m  to  the  Dissenters  the  provision  respecting  the 
Sacramental  Test?  We  have  said  that  it  does  not  in  fact 
concern  the  Dissenters  at  all ;  but  if  it  did,  does  Mr.  Brought 
am,  or  the  Reviewer,  or  any  one  in  his  senses  imagine,  that 
the  rector,  or  vicar,  or  carale  of  the  applicant's  parish  will 
grant  a  certificate  testifying  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  or  that  the  rector,  vicar,  or  curate  of  the  parish 
in  which  the  dection  takes  place,  will,  on  a  personal  e:(amina- 
tion  of  the  master  deot,  be  sati^d  that  he  is  a  bona  Jide 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  unless,  in  either  case,  he 
ah&U  have  taken  the  sacrament  ?  Is  there  held  to  be,  in  fact,  aav 
other  legal  and  unequivocal  proof  of  Churchmanship,  than  thbr 
And  will  Mr.  Brougham's  having  given  it  up,  (that  is  to  say,  his 
having  agreed  to  say  nothing  about  it,)  make  the  parson  give  it 
op  or  dispense  with  it  i  If  not,  to  whom  most  truly  applies  the 
want  of  candour  ? 

The  objectionable  Test  is  stilly  then,  virtually  included  in  the 
Bill  as  it  now  stands :  it  is  not,  in  fact,  given  up.  And  the 
provision  which  is  substituted  for  the  clause,  not  only  includes  it, 
Dut  goes  far  beyond  the  Test  Act  in  its  practical  efiect.  It  is 
well  known  that,  in  many  cases.  Dissenters  have  been  chosen 
to  fill  parochial  offices,  and  have  been  allowed  to  discbarge  the 
functions  belonging  to  them,  without  submitting  to  the  quali- 
fication. And  had  the  parish  schoolmaster  been  simply  re- 
quired bylhe  provisions  of  Mr.  Brougham's  Bill,  so  to  qualify, 
it  would  have  rested  with  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  or  the 
parishioners,  to  enforce  or  to  suspend  the  law  in  that  respect  as 
circamstances  might  dictate.  But  the  terms  now  inserted  in 
the  Bill,  are  so  imperative  as  to  leave  no  room  for  indulgence 
at  the  discretion  of  the  electors  and  the  officiating  minister. 
The  probability  would  have  been,  that  the  Test,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  would  have  been  positively  enforced. 
The  chance  would  have  been  exceedingly  small,  that  a  Dis- 
senter should  have  been  elected,  much  less  approved.  But 
Mr.  Brougham's  concession  to  the  Dissenters  has  made  room 
for  the  pEovisipn,  that,  in  the  hundredtb  cas^,  ibe  Test  sbtill  ugt 
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be  dispensed  wifh ;  thftt  the  otor^mtfn  *  shall  not  ^>)nroTe*  of 
the  candidate  unless  be  be  9ati$fi%d  that  be  is  a  menber  of  tli9 
Chureh  of  England  as  by  law  established. 

Let  as  have  fair  pla  j.  Whatever  Dissenters  mrny  choose  to 
submit  to,  or  may  be  compelled  to  submit  to,  let  them  -do  it  with 
their  eyes  open.  And  it  cannot  be  either  the  interest  or  the  wish 
of  Mr.  Ehrougham  to  deceive  them.  The  fact  is  this.  The  pro« 
posed  Bill  would  have  for  its  objeet  to  create  an  indefinite  exteo- 
sion  of  an  exclusive  Church  Establishment,  at  the  general  ex- 
pense; in  the  shape  of  Parish  schools.  The  Dissenter  reason- 
ably complains  that  public  schools  should  be  identified  with  such 
an  Establishment,  and  that  the  existing  civil  disabilities  by 
which  he  is  already  aggrieved,  should  be  vexatiously  multiplied  ; 
that  he  should  be  held  unfit  to  occupy  the  office  of  even  a  pariah 
schoolmaster.  The  Bill  would  have  the  effect  of  entailing  fresh 
burthens  upon  the  Dissenters  in  common  with  the  rest  of  their 
fellow  subjects,  while  it  would  exclude  them  from  an  equal  par- 
ticipation in  the  benefits  of  the  system ;  and  they  reasonably 
complain  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  pay  for  the  support  of 
institutions  over  which  they  are  to  have  no  control,  and  which 
are  both  adapted  and  designed  to  operate  to  their  disadvantage* 
The  Bill  is  framed  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  takhig  the  educa- 
tion of  the  lower  classes  out  of  the  hands  of  the  public,  of  su- 
perseding the  very  extensive  combination  of  voluntary  labourers 
in  the  work  of  popular  Education,  of  breaking  up  the  existing 
machinery  of  Sunday  schools  and  British  and  Foreign  school^ 
in  order  to  throw  the  exclusive  management,  inspection,  and  con- 
trol of  the  whole  into  the  hands  of  the  parson  of  the  pariah. 
The  Dissenter  complains  of  this  measure,  first,  as  unjust; 
secondly,  as  injurious  to  the  cause  of  Education  itself. 

Had  we  not  the  deepest  conviction  that  the  proposed  enact- 
ments would  have  on  the  whole  a  prejudicial  operation  on  the 
f general  interests  of  the  community,  we  should  teel  greatly  re- 
nctant  to  press  those  objections  which  concern  us  simply  as 
Dissenters.  But  we  firmly  believe  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  would  not  secure  the  design  of  the  preamble.  That  pream- 
ble briefly  s^ews,  that  <  it  is  expedient  to  provide  sufficient  and 
^  permanent  means  of  Education  for  His  Miyesty's  subjects 

*  within  the  dominion  of  England  and  Wales  and  town  of  Ber« 
'  wick  upon  Tweed,  to  the  end  that  all  classes  of  the  peo- 
'  pie  may  reap  the  ^reat  benefit  of  improvement  in  knowlc^tge, 

*  morals,  ancl  religion,  which  are  the  main  support  of  every 

*  nation.*  We  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  that  the  existing  means 
are  under-rated ;  that  the  provision  of  sufficient  means,  forms 
no  security  that  they  will  be  availing ;  and  that  no  adequate  un- 
provement  of  the  people  in  knowledge,  morals,  or  religion,  is 
likely  to  result  from  the  measure.    In  arguing  these  points,  we 
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shall  dismisi  m  far  as  possible  all  oonsiderations  UetLTing  ap6a 
the  peculiar  iaierests  of  the  Dissenters. 

I.  With  regard  to  the  want  of  edueattoo  which  now  exists. 
The  Tables  appended  to  the  Report  of  the  Education  Oommittee, 
hnte  been  confidently  appealed  to  as  establishing^  that  fact  to  the 
niiraerical  extent  exhibited,  *  beyond  all  controversy.'  There  is 
nothing  so  imposing  as  fissures;  nor  is  there  any  thing,  some- 
times,  more  fallacious.  Tbe  queries  of  the  Education  Committee 
respecting  tbe  state  of  Education  in  every  parish  or  chapelry, 
were  addressed  to  the  parochial  clergy  ;  and  we  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  they  were  not  the  most  fit  and  proper  pe^^ons  to  he 
applied  to  as  a  matter  of  courtesy;  but  we  maintain,  from  our 
knowledge  of  facts,  that  the  returns  furnished  by  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish,  were  not  likely,  in  a  large  proportion  of  instances,  ' 
to  comprise  the  whole  sum  of  exertion.  In  numberless  cases, 
the  clergyman  would  be  ignorant  of  the  number  of  children  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  the  Dissenters,  and  would  be  disinclined 
to  make  the  requisite  inquiry.  This  is  expressly  admitted  in 
some  of  the  returns.  In  many  instances,  he  would  not  choose 
to  report  them, — would  not  choose  to  recognise  the  existence 
within  his  parish  of  the  humble  means  of  education  provided  by 
the  obnoxious  diligence  of  the  sectaries.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
instances  of  this  kind  have  been  sufficiently  numerous  to  affect 
yery  materially  the  correctnesfs  of  the  Tables.  The  following  is 
the  result  of  the  Tables  according  to  the  view  of  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewer. 

<  The  Endowed  Schools  in  England  teach  about  165,000  children  ; 
the  Unendowed  Day  Schools,  478,000.  But  this  includes  53,000 
taught  at  the  Dame  Schools,  where  infants  are  generally  sent  before 
they  are  of  an  age  to  go  to  school  or  learn  almost  any  thing.  It  in- 
cludes also  the  lace  and  straw  schools  of  the  midland  counties^  where 
we  much  fear  little,  tha(  is  useful  is  in  general  learnt.  If,  then, 
we  deduct  for  these  schools,  we  shall  have  590,000  children  taught 
at  Day  Schools ;  and  we  must  add  about  10,000  for  deficient  re- 
turns, several  parishes  having  made  none.  To  this  number  of 
600,600  are  to  be  added  the  children  belonging  to  persons  in  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  of  society  who  educate  their  children,  par- 
ticularly daughters,  at  home  or  at  boarding  schools,  not  noticed  in 
the  Tables,  though  frequently  in  the  Digest.  Mr.  Broueham,  from, 
the  population  returns,  considered  50,0(K)  as  a  proper  allowance  for 
this  class,  but,  if  any  thing,  too  small ;  and  the  next  addition  made 
was  incontestably  much  too  large,  except  that  he  was  desirous  of  rather 
understating  than  overstating  the  deficiency.  He  allowed,  of  the 
452,000  taught  at  Sunday  schools,  100,000  as  attending  those  institu- 
tions  beyond  the  numbers  included  in  the  column  of  Day  Schools  ; 
the  known  fact  being,  that  a  greater  proportion  than  seven  ninths  of' 
the  Sunday  scholars  attend  Week  day  schools.  The  grand  total  of 
children  educated  in  any  way,  even  in  the  scanty  measures  dealt  out 
by  Sunday  schools,  is  thus  only  750,000.     Now,  the  lowest  estimate 
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0f  Ae  means  of  edocation  for  any  country,  reooires  chat  there  AoaH 
be  schools  for  one-tenth  of  the  population ;  hut  from  the  Digest  it 
Alearly  appears  that  a  larger  proportion  is  requisite,  especially  if  we 
include  tne  means  for  all  dasses,  high  as  well  as  low.  Mr*  Brou^am 
reckons  rather  more  than  one-ninth;  but  taking  one«tenth  as  the  acale» 

it  thus  appears  that  there  are  only  the  means  of  educating  seven  mil- 
ions  and  a  half  of  the  people  of  England*  leaving^  no  less  than  two 
millions  without  any  education,  and  three  millions  without  the  only  ef- 
jlectual  educatioui  mmdj^  that  obtained  at  Day  Schools.' 

No.  IzyiL  pp.  8879  & 

The  total  number  of  Sunday  Schools  in  the  Table  is  5,162 ; 
that  of  the  diildren  taught  in  them,  iS^iblT,  which  is  about 
pO  to  a  aphooL  This  number,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  is  a 
higher  sTerage  than  would  be  given  by  a  calculation  which 
shoulil  include  all  the  Sunday  Schools  conducted  by  difierent  de- 
ppminations  of  Protestants  in  the  kingdom ;  an^  it  confirms  our 
persuasion  of  the  essential  inaccuracy  of  the  returns.  But  of 
these  450,000,  seven  ninths  are  struck  off  by  the  Reviewer  as 
attending  week-day  schools,  and  as  being  therefore  included  in 
the  columns  of  Day  Schools.  This  is  not  calculation :  it  is 
mere  assumption,  and  an  assumption  exceedingly  erroneous. 
On  this  point  we  shall  avsil  ourselves  of  the  remarks  of  a  High 
Church  Reviewef,  an4  reiterate  the  question  he  puts  to  Mr. 
Brougham  :  What  wed^-day  schpols  is  \t  supposed  that  these 
■evfui •ninths, or  150,000,  frequent? 

*  Not  National  schools,'  continues  the  Reviewer, '  or  Chuieh  schools 
of  any  description;  for  it  is  a  rule  in  nearly  ail  of  them,  that  the 
children  should  attend  Church  in  the  character  of  day  scholars ;  and 
It  would  require  very  strons  evidence  to  convince  us  that  one*ninth 
instead  of  seven-ninths  of  the  children  who  are  educated  in  commu- 
nion i^ith  the  Church,  are  enrolled  at  the  same  time  on  a  Sunday  and  a 
week-day  list.  If  we  suppose  that  their  number  may  amount  to  50,000, 
we  admit  what  ijre  have  no  rpason  to  believe.  And  yet  even  this  ad- 
mission leaves  300,000  unaccounted  for,  or  to  be  found,  if  they  are 
fi>und  any  where,  in  the  schools  of  Dissenters.  But  the  whole  num- 
ber of  <by-pcholars,  according  to  Mr.  B.,  is  590,000 ;  and  we  pre- 
sume he  will  not  contend  that  900,000  of  these  are  the  children  of 
Dissenters.  For  if  he  does,  he  must  also  contend  that  the  schools  of 
^e  Dissenters. contam  more  than  three  fifths  of  all  the  educated 
ehildren  of  the  country;  for  their  old  achools,  like  out  Oiurch 
schools,  are  not  left  po  themselves  on  the  Sabbath,  and  die  children  of 
persons  in  eapy  circumstances  are  not  in  the  habit  of  attending  Sunday 
pchools;  addinsr  60,000  for  these,  we  shall  have  S60,0(X)  children  of 
Dissenters,  apd  pnly  230,000  children  of  Churchmen !  The  proper^ 
tkm  IS  greater  than  that  of  three  to  two ;  and  it  shews  that  there  must 
^  an  error  in  A^r*  Brougham's  calculation. 

f  The  same  thing  may  he  proved  in  a  diflferent  way.  Sunday  schools 
^re  most  numerous  in  manufiicturing  districts,  where  the  labour  of 
children  is  too  valuable  to  be  sacrificed  to  their  education*    Can  it  be 
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Miered  dmt  these  childreo  frequent  dajr-icboolt  in  the  proportion  of 
aeren-ninths?  In  fnfit  there  are  not  at  present  dayrschools  to  hold 
them.  Sttndaj-fldioolt  are  also  very  principall j  composed  of  children 
who  have  learned  to  read  and  write  at  the  day-schools,  and  are  taken 
away  b^  their  narenta  at  an  early  age.  This  is  the  Ugitimate  use  and 
mfpbeatioH  rf  m  susUm  j  tad  it  is  fatal  to  Mr.  B.'s  theory  o£  seven- 
niniha.  IniMtead  of  calcolating,  therefore,  that  there  are  100,000  only 
io  be  reckoned  for  the  Sunday  schools,  let  us  assume  what  is  below 
the  truth,  that  200,000,  or  nearly  four-ninths  of  the  whole  may  be 
ftirly  counted.*  Christian  Remembrancer,  Feb.  1, 1821.    p.  92. 

In  confirmation  of  this  eatimate^  we  may  refer  to  a  atate- 
inent  inaerted  in  ia  periodical  work  apecifieaUy  ndeToted  to 
Sunday  Schools,  from  which  it  appeara,  tbat^  in  four  Sunday 
aehoola  conducted  by  Diaaentera  in  different  quarters  of  Loodon, 
where  the  proportion  of  Dayacholara  ia  certainly  greater  than  in 
manufacturing  districts,  the  number  of  children  who  attend 
Day  schools  is  rather  more  than  one-third,  being  556  out  of 
1461 ;  and  in  Bradford  in  Wiltshire,  it  ia  about  one-sixth,  or 
lis  out  of  604.  We  have  already  remarked  that  the  number  of 
Sunday  achools  is  itself  under-rated :  they  are  altogether  omitted 
in  some  of  the  returns,  aa  in  the  cases  of  Liverpool,  Sunderland, 
GMfton,  and  Alverstoke,  oontaining  Goaport.  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  that  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  while  be  adds  10,000 
to  the  total  number  of  children  taught  at  the  DaySohoola, 
in  order  to  make  up  for  deficient  .retuma,  deems  it  unneoesaary 
to  make  any  addition  whatever  in  estimating  the  number  taught 
in  Sunday  Schools  ;  whereas,  instead  of  one-sixtieth,  he  might 
in  the  latter  case  have  added  at  least  one-teuth,  and  stated  the 
total  in  round  numbers  at  500,000.  Of  these  one  half  may 
safely  be  reckoned  as  not  included  in  the  number  of  tboae  who 
attend  week-day  schools.  And  this  number,  added  to  the 
M0,000  Day  Scholars,  and  the  50,000  cliildren  educated  in 
boarding  schools  or  at  home,  will  make  a  total  of  900,000, 
which,  toking  one  tenth  of  the  population  aa  the  number  to  be 
provided  with  the  means  of  education,  will  leave  only  half  a 
million  of  uneducated  people. 

The '  Christian  Remembrancer*  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion 
by  a  diflferent  process.  He  considers  the  number  allowed  for 
'children  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  who  are  taught  at 
boarding  schools  and  at  home,  not  merely  ^  if  any  thing,  too 
*  small,*  buttooamallby  one  half:  and  he  grounds  this  opinion 
on  the  statement  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  taken  from  the 
Digest,  that  the  deficiency  of  the  means  of  Education  is 
greatest  in  lAncaster  and  Middlesex.  That  statement  is  aa 
follows : 

f  In  the  four  porthem  comitiea  of  Westmorland,  Cumberland,  Nor- 
Ihomberlandf  and  Duibami  the  average  (of  the  means)  is  about  one- 
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tenth ;  in  Westmoreland  it  i$  as  high  as  oae-serenth  or  ooe  eighth — 
beiag  superior  to  the  Pays  de  vaad,  and  consequently  the  beat 
educated  district  in  Europe.  In  Wilts  and  Somersetshirey  the  average 
is  one-eighteenth  or  one-nineteenth ;  in  Lancaster*  and  Middleaez 
one-twenty-fourth.  But  before  the  establishment  of  the  new  scfaooh 
in  Middlesex,  it  was  as  low  as  one-forty-sixth.  It  thus  appears  that  at 
die  present  moment  there  are  not  the  means  of  Education  for  one 
half  the  people  in  the  metropolitan  county ;  and  that,  but  a  few  years 
ago»  there  were  three  fourths  of  that  population  destitute  of  thoae 
means !'    Edinburgh  Review.  No.  Ixvii.  p.  229. 

'  Now  it  is  in  Middlesex  more  especially  that  there  are  to  be 
found  a  prodigious  number  of  boarding  schools  and  day  schocdn, 
which  it  is  almost  out  of  the  power  of  a  clergyman  to  ioTesti* 
gate.    ^  The  charity  schools,  the  free  school,  (if  there  happen 

*  to  be  one,)   and  perhaps  one  or  two  conspicuous  boanling 

*  schools,  may  be  accurately  registered ;  but  if  Mr.  Brougham 
'  really  believes  that  he  has  procured  a  return  of  all  the  board- 

*  ing  schools  which  surround  (be  metropolis,  and  of  all  the  day 
'  schools,  and  evening  schools,  and  night  schools,  which  swarm 
^  in  its  alleys,  be  is  a  more  credulous  man,*  says  this  Christian 
Remembrancer,  *  than  we  could  have  imagined.'    Mr.  Brough- 
am's calculation,    however,  of  the  number   of  children   edu- 
cated in  boarding  schools,  is  stated  to  have  been  formed  upon 
the  population   returns,  and  not  upon  actual  information.    In 
what  precise  way  that  calculation  was  drawn,  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  but  half  a  million  would  seem  to  be  a  very  small  section 
of  the  population  to  include  all  those  of  the  upper  and  the  middle 
/classes  who  educate  their  children  at  home  or  at  boarding  schools. 
The  Christian  Remembrancer  cannot  be  much  beyond  the  mark 
in  doubling  the  number,  and  allowing  100,000  children  as  pro- 
vided for  by  this  means.     But  if  we  subscribe  to  the  correctness 
of  this  calculation,  it  will  actually  leave  no  deficit,  and  we  shall 
be  chargeable  with  having  proved  too  much.    Let  it,  however, 
be  remembered,  that  the  estimate  of  the  requisite  means  of  edu- 
cation on  which  the  calculation  has  proceeded,  namely,   that 
there  should  be  schools  for  one  tenth  oi  the  population,  is  con- 
fessedly too  low.    From  the  Digest,  a  larger  proportion  appears 
.to  be  requisite,  especially  if  we  include  the  higher  classes ;  and 
Mr.  Brougham  reckons  rather  more  than  one  ninth,  which  would 
imake  a  ditJTerence  of  100,000  in  the  number  to  be  provided  for. 
Supposing  this  to  be  correct,  and  that  one  million  of  the  people 
(Mr.  Brougham  says  two  millions ;  the  Christian  Remembrancer 
half  a  million)  are  without  education,  still,  it  will  not  follow  that 
the  100,000  children  which  they  ought  to  furnish  to  our  schools, 

•  In  Lancaster,  the  returns,  so  far  as  regards  Sundiy  Schiaois,  are 
espiaeially  defective. 
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«re  (Yesiitote  of  the  tnean$  of  education.  Does  Mr.  Brou<^am 
iroas^ine  that  all  who  are  uneducated  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
attending  a  aehool  of  any  description  ?  Has  he  never  heard 
cyf  tUere  bein^  a  difficulty  in  persuading  parents  to  let  their 
children  attend  at  schools  where  the  education  is  wholly  gratui- 
tous f  We  can  inform  him  that,  among  the  loWer  classes,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  secure  their  attendance  without  some  species  of 
bonus  or  bribe,  and  that  many  parents  are  ignorant  enough  to 
think  that  they  oblige  the  patrous  or  teachers  of  the  school,  by 
suffering  their  children  to  be  taught.  And  does  he  suppose  that 
the  establishment  of  a  parish  school  will  work  so  wondrous  a  re« 
volution  in  their  ideas,  that  they  will  not  simply  accept  the  offer 
of  education  for  their  children,  but  be  forward  to  pay  for  it  ? 
Hear  again  the  testimony  of  our  Churchman. 

'  Very  few  of  our  large  schools  are  as  full  as  they  might  be.  Tea 
per  cent  might  on  an  average  be  added  without  inconvenience  to  the 
day  schools ;  an^  a  still  larger  proportion  to  the  Sunday  schools ;  and 
while  we  admit  that  the  latter  do  not  furnish  as  much  as  is  required, 
except  under  very  peculiar  and  favourable  circumstances,  still  we 
cannot  consent  to  set  them  wholly  aside,  or  to  speak  of  children  who 
might  attend  them,  ds  unprovided  with  the  means  of  education. 
Another,  and  we  fear  a  very  formidable  deduction  must  be  made  be- 
fore we  can  ascertain  the  want  of  school  room,  vis.  the  amount  of 
those  who  would  neglect,  if  thev  possessed  it*  It  is  usually  said  that 
children  ought  to  continue  at  scnool  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  o£ 
age ;  and  no  doubt  it  is  desirable  that  they  should.  But  if  Mr.  B.'8 
cuculation  of  one  tenth  as  the  proportion  of  the  population  that  ought 
to  be  under  education,  rests  upon  this  principle,  we  are  quite  con- 
vinced that  it  can  never  apply  to  a  populous  town,  or  a  manufacturing 
county.  In  such  places  you  may  offer  education  gratis,  and  give 
clothes  into  the  bargain,  and  half  your  children  will  be  taken  irom 
your  day  schools  at  twelve  years  of  age.  And  what  is  worse,  many 
children  will  never  be  brought  to  you  at  all ;  but  wiU  be  suffered  by 
their  parents  to  waUow  in  filth  and  vice  while  they  are  little,  and  will 
be  required  to  labour,  perhaps  beyond  their  strength,  as  soon  as  they 
are  old  enough  to  work.  The  theorist  may  calculate  how  many  chilr 
dren  out  of  every  hundred  ought  to  attend  his  schools ;  and  may  fanojc 
that  all  who  can,  will  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  and  even  conr 
tribute  moderately  towards  the  remuneration  of  the  teacher.  But  we 
never  yet  met  with  any  practical  man  who  affirmed  that  this  was  really 
the  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns.  On  the  whole,  we 
conclude>  from  Mr.  Brougham's  own  figures,  that  the  number  of 
children  who  are  anxious,  out  unable  to  gain  admission  even  to  a  day 
school,  is  venr  small,  and  that  almost  every  child  may  attend  a  Suur 
day  school  if  his  parents  please.' 

We  are  glad  to  receive  an  admission  from  such  a  quarter^  that 
Sunday  Schoolsj  even  Dissenting  Sunday  Schools,  are  an  effi- 
cient provision  for  the  education  of  the  lower  classes,  although 
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they  do  not  furnish  as  much  as  is  desirable.  It  is  thus  that  truth 
is  struck  out  by  collision.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  bad  spokeo 
of  all  the  children  taught  only  in  Sunday  Schools,  of  whateTer 
description,  as  being  without  ^  the  only  eSectual  edacalioD, 
'  namely  that  obtained  at  day  schools.'  It  is  obvious,  that  be 
entertains  toward  those  institutions  a  sentiment  bordering^  upon 
contempt,  and  that  he  would  view  with  philosophical  complacency 
their  extinction  by  means  of  Parish  schools.  If  our  statement 
of  the  number  taught  in  these  scKools  be  correct,  and  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  ihe  people,  instead  of  one  million, — that  ia^  above  a 
fourth  of  the  population, — are  indebted  to  them  for  the  opportu- 
nity of  having  their.ohildren  taught,  it  becomes  a  consideration 
of  so  muoh  the  greater  importance,  what  is  their  average  dia- 
raeter  in  point  of  real  efficiency ;  for  by  this  must  mainly  be  de- 
termined the  question  of  the  pressing  necessity  of  the  proposed 
legislative  enactments. 

rio  one  will  contend  that  the  instruction  a  child  receives  in  a 
Sunday  School,  is  all  the  education  that  is  desirable  for  the  lower 
classes.  It  is  desirable  that  a  child  should  be  taught,  not  only 
to  read,  but  also  to  write  and  cast  accounts ;  and  these  branches 
of  elementary  education  cannot  be  taught  in  a  large  proportion  of 
Sunday  Schools.  Oneday  in  the  week, moreover,  even  if  the  greater 
part  Of  the  hours  of  the  Sunday  are  so  employed,  is  a  very  small 
proportion  of  time  to  be  occupied  in  training  the  minds  of  the 
children  to  sober  and  intelligent  habits ;  in  counteraction,  it  may 
be,  of  the  demoralizing  influence  they  are  exposed  to  at  home  or 
In  the  manufactory  on  the  other  six  (lays.  But  then,  with  re* 
gard  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  multiply  day-schools 
as  you  will,  that  which  is  afforded  in  Sunday  Schools  is,  as  has 
been  shewn,  the  only  education  which  they  can  or  will  obtain. 
And  where  it  is  not  the  only  education  which  the  children  of  the 
poor  receive,  where  Sunday .  Schools  are  mainly  composed  of 
children  previously  taught  to  read  and  write,  it  is  so  much  ad- 
ditional education  which  those  children  would  otherwise  not  re« 
ceive ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  still,  during  the  term  of  theur  attend- 
ance at  such  schools,  the  only  education  they  would  obtain.  And 
by  attending  one  day  in  the  week  during  successive  years  at  a 
Sunday  School,  they  are  likely  to  receive  more  educational  in- 
Btmction  in  point  of  quantity,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  than  they 
would  be  allowed  time  to  acquire  by  a  six  days'  attendancie  at  a 
week-day  school  for  a  shorter  term. 

The  Sunday  School  system  is  recommended,  agajn,  by  its 
bring  beyond  all  comparison  the  cheapest ;  not  merely  as  being 
absolutely  gratuitous^  but  as  involving  less  expense  to  its  con- 
ductors than  any  other;  less  expense  in  the  most  important  ar- 
ticle of  consumption — time.  Time  is,  on  all  other  days,  a  mar- 
ketable commodity.    Time  and  health  are  the  poor  man's  whole 
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capital.  But,  in  Sunday  Schools,  thoug^h  the  kMbour  of  the 
teachers  is  entitled  to  remuneration,  their  time  can  be  aflbrded  at 
a  roueh  lower  price  than  on  any  other  day ;  and  both  their  tiiwa 
and  labour  are,  to  a  vast  extent,  cheerfully — we  were  going  to 
say  munificently — bestowed ;  fur  there  are  many  splendid  bene- 
factions which  are  less  entitled  tothename  of  munificence.  This 
is  not  the  only  respect  in  which  Sunday  Schools  are  the  cheap- 
est :  they  are  the  cheapest  schools  to  such  parents  as  can  make 
any  thing  of  the  time  of  their  children ;  and  in  manufacturing 
districts,  this  cheap  education,  cheap  as  costing  nothing  in  time, 
is  all  they  can  afford  to  bestow  upon  them  after  a  very  early  age. 

Sunday  Schools  have  this  further  advantage  over  all  other 
schools,  that  they  are  more  egpedally  under  the  check  and 
control  of  the  fublicy  and  the  best  part  of  the  public,  the 
benevolent  and  the  pious.  They  present,  therefore,  the  greater 
possible  security  against  abuses  in  the  management  of  them. 
They  are  at  the  same  time  the  only  mode  in  which  the  Question 
«f  the  lower  classes  can  be  conducted  under  the  immediate 
inspection,  and  often  with  the  personal  assistance,  of  individuals 
of  the  middle  and  higher  classes.  A  professional  inspector,  a 
solitary  and  occasional  visiter  of  the  parish-school,  would,  it 
appears  to  us,  be  a  very  poor  substitute  for  the  constant  inter- 
course between  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes,  whieh  k,  to  a 
great  extent,  carried  on  by  means  of  Sunday  Schools,  and  for 
the  vigilant  inspection  to  which  they  are  uniformly  exposed. 
Nor,  if  we  are  to  take  the  preamble  of  Mr.  Brougham's  Hill  «s 
a  correct  definition  of  the  end  of  Education,  are  these  the  only 
advantages  by  *which  Sunday  Schools  are  distinguished.  If  ui 
Improvemeat  in  morals  and  religion,  as  well  as  knowledge,  be, 
as  is  there  very  properly  set  forth,  the  main  part  of  the  educa» 
lion  which  it  is  sought  to  provide  for  the  lower  classes,  we 
cannot  but  look  upon  Sunday  Schools  as  entitled  to  mneh  higher 
consideration  than  Mr.  Brougham  is  dnposed  to  ooncede  to 
them.  The  numerical  proportion  of  instances  is,  we  conceive, 
very  large,  in  which  the  education  they  afford  is  strictly  to  be 
termed  'effectual.' 

II.  We  have  anticipated  much  of  what  would  go  to  prove 
that  the  provision  of  sufficient  means  of  Eduoation  for  the  vrhole 
population,  includes  in  it  no  security  that  saoh  means  wHI  be 
availing,  or  wUl  be  accepted  by  the  poor  themselves.  The  Bdki- 
burgh  Reviewer  is  very  anxious  to  impress  upon  Diasentiag 
objectors  to  State  interference,  that  while  '  the  suf^ly  of  artides 
'  of  prime  necessity  in  every  country,  may  safety  be  left  to  be 
^  regulated  by  the  demand ;'  and  while  '  there  is  no  risk  of  any 
'  class  of  persons  being  long  in  want  of  them,  who  can  afford 
'  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  acquisition,  because  all  pretty  nearly 
*  stand  equally  in  need  of  them ;  it  is  otherwise  with  Education.* 
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*  The  poor/  he  goes  on  to  say,  <  are  apt  to  undenraltie  it,  or  at 
ieaiit  to  postpone  it  to  more  sensible  objects }  and  if  there  are  manTy 
er  even  several  persons  in  any  district  who  seek  it  not^  their  ncgu- 
genee  puts  it  out  of  the  reach  of  those  who  desire  ity    because  k 
reduces  the  number  of  scholars  below  that  which  can  maintain  a 
master.    It  would  indeed  be  a  fair  position  to  lay  down,  that  the 
whole  of  the  poor  in  any  country,  care  considerably  less  for  instmo' 
tion  than  they  ought ;  and  that  their  wish  for  it  is  never  strong  and 
steady  enough  to  command  a  regular  and  secure  supply*    Bad  times 
come,  and  tne  quarter  pence  are  grudged ;  the  school  is  broke  up. 
The  distress  passes  away,  and  the  poor  next  year  are  anxious  for 
instruction :  but  a  long  time  must  now  elapse  before  another  school 
will  be  ventured  upon  in  that  quarter  where  it  had  so  lately  ftiiled. 
"Frdm  a  consideration  of  this  circumstance,  ft  seems  reasonable  to 
eonclude,  that  they  are  right  who  maintain  the  priticiple  of  bringing 
Education  to  ilie  door  as  it  were  of  the  poor  man,  both  in  towns  and 
cauotry  districts,  bv  extraordinary  encouragements  to  the  establish- 
ment of  schools,  which  requires  a  certain  zSeX  and  a  certain  combina- 
tion to  efiect  it,  and  may  therefore  most  strictly  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  erection  of  public  works.'    No.  Ixviu  p.  226. 

It  ig  impossible  that  this  Reviewer  can  think  it  necessary  (o 
oonvince^ither  his  old  friends,  the  Committee  of  the  British  and 
Fareign  School  Society,  or  the  patrons  of  the  Sunday  Sdiool 
system,  of  the  necessity  of  bringing  Education  to  the  door  of 
ihe  poor  man.  Why,  it  is  the  very  thing  they  have  been  aiming 
at,  and  wbioh  they  have  lai^ely  succeeded  in  accomplishing  all 
over  the  kiagdom.  A  *  certain  zeal*  and  a  <  certain  comhina- 
'  tion,'  have%een  brought  to  bear  upon  this  great  object,  whidh 
sufficiently  disprove  the  necessity  of  those  extraordinary  en- 
ecturagements  to  which  the  Reviewer  alludes.  From  the  open- 
ing of  bis  argument,  it  might  have  been  anticipated  that  he  was 
about  to  conckiot  us  to  a  widely  different  inference.  Since  the 
poor  are  sfit  to  care  so  U ttle  for  instruetion,  something  beyond 
the  establbhrneut  of  schools  would  seem  to  be  requisite.  Bdu- 
ealion  niay  be  brought  to  their  doors,  and  there,  often,  it  may  lie, 
unless  they  are  eompelled  to  open  their  doors  to  its  receptioa ; 
unless,  in  other  words,  they  are  compelled  to  have  their  ohHdrea 
«diieated.  Without  sinne  enactment  that  shall  dfect  this  com- 
•pttbion,  all  the  Reviewer's  reasonings,  and  all  Mr.  Brougham's 
oaloiilations,  will  lall  to  the  ground.  Is  the  Reviewer  prepared 
U^  OMintain  ihia  principle  ?  Had  hto  condescended  to  read  the 
,ak>queiit  Essay,  the  title  of  which  is  prefixed  to  his  article,  be 
would  have  found  a  TeconMnendation  that  might  in  that  case 
have  suited  bis  purpose.  Mr.  Foster  enumerates  annrng  other 
specific  means  for  improving  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of 
the  people  which  might  iiave  been  called  into  pperation,  first, 
*  aebools  of  the  most  perfect  appointment  in  every  section  atid 
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'  corner  f  and  next,  ^  a  ^stem  offriendlji  bui  cogent  and 
'  feremjpiory  decimg  wUh  aU  the  people  of  infmor  com* 

*  dMoHj  relatiTely  to  the  necessity  of  tbeir  practical  aocordance 

*  to  the  plane  of  education^  The  Writer  was  well  aware  that 
bis  Utopian  sketch  would  have  been  quite  incooapl^e  without 
such  a  provision ;  and  he  was  conscious,  toO|  that  it  would 
startle  many  of  his  readers.    He  adds,  in  a  note : 

'  It  tt  here  most  confidently  presumed,  that  an^  man  who  looks,  in 
a  right  state  of  his  senses,  at  ttie  manner  in  which  the  children  are 
stfll  brought  up,  in  many  parts  of  the  land,  will  hear  with  unlimited 
contempt  any  imocritiiaBl  protest  against  sd  much  interference  with 
the  discretion*  toe  liberty  of  |>arents; — the  discretion,  the  liberty, 
forsooUi,  of  bringing  up  their  children  a  nuisance  on  the  face  of  the 
earth/ 

It  will  be  time  enough,  })erhaps,  when  such  a  aystem  of 
peremptory  dealing  is  submitted  to  the  Legislature  by  the  Ed««> 
cation  Committee,  for  us  to  discuss  its  feasibility.  With  all  our 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  powerful  Writer. whose  words  we 
have  just  given,  we  shall  in  that  event  be  undeterred  by  bis 
indignant  caveatj  or  by  the  risk  of  being  thought  not  '  in  a 
^  right  state  of  our  senses,^  from  freely  stating  our  objeetions  to 
such  compulsory  interference*  What  we  new  wish  to  point  out 
is,  the  utter  insufficiency  of  any  plans  for  annihilating  ignoraiioe 
by  Acts  of  Parliament,  that  shall  not  go  this  length.  And  tbeui 
tbe  principle  of  benevolent  compulsion  or  peremptory  dealtn|f 
being  once  admitted,  what  should  binder  its  application  to  other 
matters  which  the  poor  are  equally  prone  to  undervalue?  If  yoti 
compel  them  to  have  their  children  educated, — compel  them  too 
to  pay,  first,  the  school-rate  for  that  purpose,  and  then,  the  quar- 
ter pence,  and  laugh  at  the  idea  of  their  standing  out  on  the 
ground  of  a  right  to  exercise  their  own  discretion  in  bringing  np 
dieir  children ;  why  should  you  not  compel  parents  as  weU  as 
children  to  come  to  church  ?  Why  not  revive  the  old  laws  againsl 
being  absent  from  public  worship,  to  say  nothing  of  the  law9 
against  sabbath -breaking,  swearing,  and  drunkenness  ^  A  liberty 
and  a  discretion  in  these  matters,  would  be  pleaded  with  still 
less  plausibility.  Is  Mr.  Brougham  a  friend  to  those  statutes^ 
or  to  the  principle  of  those  statutes  ?  Probably  noL  But 
unless  bis  parochial  school  system  is  to  be  enforced  by  provisions 
in  tbe  spirit  of  those  enactments,  with  which,  indeed,  it  appsars 
to  us  sufficiently  to  harmonize,  he  muck  deceives  himself  ini 
calculating  on  tbe  extent  of  its  efficiency. 

III.  That  no  adequate  improvement  of  the  people  in  know-- 
ledge,  morals,  or  religioa,  is  likely  to  result  from  tbe  general' 
adoption  of  the  ]n*oposed  measure,  would  seem  to  follow  as  a 
natural  corollary  from  the  preceding  remarks.  But  there  are 
other  considerations  whioh  strengthen  this  conolusion. 
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Thtt  firat  reBpecls  the  inhereiii  practical  deCscIs  of  the  Paro- 
chial  system  itself,  on  which  the  new  schools  are  to  be  g^rafted* 
These  defects  have  been  so  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  ad- 
mioistration  of  the  Poor  Laws,  that  legislative  interference  baa 
beenibund  wholly  inadequate  to  remedy  the  evil*    The  abuses 
which  rank  under  the  head  of  parish  jobs  and  parish  litigalioos, 
those  which  relate. to  work-houses,  especially  in  parishes  where 
the  poor  are  farmed,  and  we  may  add  those  of  parish  schools, 
are  so  notorious,  so  proverbial,  that  they  must  be  considered  as 
inai^Murable  from  the  system.     The  very  proviuons  of   &Ir. 
Brougham^s  Bill  are  filmed  in  anticipation  of  ahuseSy  which  the 
utmost  precaution  will  not  be  able  to  prevent.   There  will  in&llibly 
be  litigation  and  jobs  under  the  Act,  if  it  passes  into  a  law,  ia 
spite  of  all  its  plausible  provisoes.    The  Act  will  benefit  the  tiI* 
lage  lawyer,  the  parish  builder,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  parish 
derk,  ,to  whom  it  should  seem,  from  a  clause  in  the   Bill,  the 
offioe  of  schoolmaster  is  likely  to  be  given.     But  it  will  not 
benefit  the  payers  of  the  school-rate,  for  it  is  not  adapted  to 
proimote  the  cause  of  Education.    Will  it  be  credited  that  it  is 
noteven  provided  by  the  Bill,  that  the  parish  schoolmaster  should 
be  conversant  with  the  improved  method  of  tuition  adopted  in 
ihe  British  and  Foreign,  and  in  the  National  Schools  ? 

The  exclusion  of  the  public,  that  is, .  of  the  payers  of  the  rate, 
firom  all  control  and  management,  except  the  MngS  iVMm  sub- 
ject to  the  rector's  veto,  is  another  striking.and  most  rvpolsive 
feature  of  the  present  project.  No  account  b  to  beiendeced 
to  the  public  of  either  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars  or  the  ap- 
plication of  the  funds.  In  this  respect,  less  security  against 
abuses  is  provided  than  already  exists  with  regard  to  pariah 
matters  in  general.  The  sole  right  of  visitation  bang  con- 
ferred on  the  parish  minister,  the  ordinary,  and  the  diocesan, — 
that  is  to  say^  on  pemons  uninterested,  it  may  .be,  in  the  school 
itself,  and,  at  all  events,  not  accountable  for  either  inattention 
or  injustice, — ^tbese  institutions  must  be  viewed  as  entirely  with- 
drawn from  the  only  effective  superintendence,  that  of  pubUe 
opinion.  One  might  have  thought  that  Mr.  Brougham  would  be 
01  all  .men  the  last  to  fall  into  the  egregious  mistake  of  eomoHt- 
ting  a  charitable  institution  implicitly  to  official  management. 
We  are,  indeed,  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  this  part  of  his  conduct 
with  a  aincere  anxiety  that  the  objectB  of  his  Bill  should  be  car^ 
ried  into  efiect.  It  is  not  using  too  strong  language  to  character- 
ize  it  as  '  altogether  at  variance  with  the  experience  which  re- 
*'  cent  discoveries  in  chariuble  abuses  furnish,  with  good  policy, 
^  and  with  common  sense.' 

Another  most  important  consideration  is  this  :  The  calculatiotts 
of  Mr.  Brougham  and  the  special  pleading  of  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewer,  proceed  upon  the  delusive  notion  that  the  projectad 
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parish  scbcM>b  will  in  all  caaea  be  ao  much*  mdded  to  the  exialtni^ 
means  of  Education.    We  are,  on  the  contrarv»  fiiH^f  persuadra 
that  they  will  be  almost  uniformly  9ub$iitmtea  tor  exiistini;  inali* 
iutions.    We  will  not  say  that  this  makes  aH  the  difierencep  httft 
itmakesa  Tery  material  difference  in  respect  to  the  adTisableneas 
of  the  scheme.     Every  plan  for  promoting  the  £ducatio»of  the 
poor  now  in  active  operation,  will  be  impeded  and  cotmteracted 
by  the  meaaure.    The  National  Schools,  faideed,  will  obaAga 
only  their  name^  while  their  supporters  will  cheerfully  relini|iMBh 
their  voluiftarv  fubserlptions/in  order  that  the  schools  nay  be  put 
upon  the  establishment  of  parish  sehools,  (for  which  an  espress 
provision  is  contained  in  the  Bill,)  and  that  the  Dissenters  may 
pay  their  due  share.towards  their  support/  in  the  shape  of  a  niflii. 
This,  to  be  sure,  does  look  like  a  hardship  on  the  Dissenter^y 
but  then  they  are  told  by  Mr.  Brougham,  that  it  would  be  high* 
ly  ilfiberalto  complain  of  it,  since  the  grievance  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  moral  good  which  the  Nation  at  Targe  will  reap' 
from  the  measure.     But  wherefore  all  this  aeaV  on  the  part  of  Mr.- 
Brougham  to  relieve  tlie  members  of  the  Establishment  from 
the  expense  6f  supporting  their  own  schools  }    For  thps  10  the 
real  drift  of  the  Bill.    We  have  heard  no  other  intelligible  reaaon 
than  this ;  that  *  private  beneficence  is  not  to  be  trusted  to  ;*  tfaM 
*  auob  resonrces  are  fluctuating  and  uncertain  ;'  and  that  '  snch 
'  a  Tariable  supply  is  ill  adapted  to  meet  a  demand  which  eithcir 
'  is  Qi^  ought  to  ne  made  constant  and  regular.*    But  do  the  c6ih'- 
mitteea  oithe  Soeietiea  for  promoting  Education  amohg  the  poor, 
inake  any  con^plaintis  that  should  authorize  tl>w  representation  ? 
Are  there  any  symptoms  of  a  declining  zeal  or  of  exhausted  re- 
sources }     Have  Sunday  Schools  diminished  in  number  ?     Haver 
any  National  Schools  been. abandoned )    The  Edinburgh  Ro«> 
viewer  tells  us,  that  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  has 
not  been  properly  supported,  and  that  it  never  has  at  any  time  ball 
an  income  of  15001.  a  year  evenr  on,  paper.    Why,  then,  does  her 
not  recommend  that  air  applieation  to  Parliament  shduld  beiilatte 
for  a  grant  to  replenish  its  exhaosted  ftrndsi  i    This,  in  the  case 
of  eithef  society,  would  seem  to  be  the  most  direct  and  the  itioi^t 
economical  Way  of  obtaining  the  object  of  Mr.  I3roi/gh&m*s  Bt)!, 
by  throwing  fresh  vigour  into  existHig  institutions,  and  provicliiif^ 
for  their  perpetuity.    An  annual  grant  for  thi's  object,  would. her 
both  wisely  and  cheaply  bestowed.*    Wc  are  not  sure,  however^ 


*  Since  this  anIcTe  was  vent  to  pfe&s,  a  pamphret  has  fdllen  into 
our  hands,  entitled,  •'  Plain  Thdughfs  on  the  Abstract  of  Mr.  Brougfi- 
*'  am's  Edafcation  Bill.  By  a  plam  Englishman."'  The  Author  is  a 
member  of  the  Establishoient,  but  his  view  of  the  tnischieft  likely  Co 
arise  from  legislative  and  magisterial  interference  with  the  progressive 
work  of  popular  Education  is,  tot  the  most  part,  in  aeporuance  with 
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tlHit«veiithisi9asyc«lneoeB8ary.  If  Sf  r.  BroiigfaMD*8  oidiMli- 
tution,  the  British  bihI  Foreign  School  Society,  hM  not  met  with 
adequate  support,  it  h«s  been  owing  to  other  ctrcnmstMices  ttiaa 
tbe  fiokleneW  of  private  beneficence^  or  an  indiflference  pn  the 
part  of  the  iNiblic  to  the  caase of  Eilueation.  Into  these  circ— h 
atances  we  are  not  caUed  to  enter ;  but  shall  sianply  refer,  in  proof 
af  our  assertion,  to  the  immense  extension  ofHhe  means  of  Edn- 
catioii  which  has,  since  the  fonnation  of  that  Society,  heen  ac- 
coB^iiished  in  other  directions  by  simultaneous  and  rival  elRirts. 
The  National  Society  itself  has  grown  out  of  the  Royal  Imi- 
nasterian  Institntion.  But  it  has,  of  necessity,  abridged  very 
much  the  operatio|i9,  by  absorbing  the  resources,  of  the  elder  So-^ 
oiety.    We  are  not  tolook,  then,  at  the  narrow  income  of  the 


2ainst  hia  relieioas  scruples ;  but  then,  we  insist  that  it  is  proper  such 
iUrea  shoula  be  educated  apart  from  others ;  that  it  woald  satisiy 
usitber  p^rtj  to  behold  this  motley  mixture  of  Churchmen  and  Db- 
semess,  ana  thai  U  w  far  ieUer  togmni  dMnd  ncsis  for  Aese  pur- 
poses, than  to  risk  the  safety  of  the  whole  .coouDunity  by  such  laah 
and  dangerous  experimentSi'-^'  Both  Sopieties  (the  British  and  FosQga 
..i^nd  the  National)  are  accomplishing  their  purposes  quite  as  rapi^y 
as  their  best  friends  can  desire.  As  rivals  and  competitors^  I  mm  per- 
suaded^  iheif  are  mutualfy  serviceable  to  each  other  •*  they  are  at  once 
checks  against  abuse,  and  springs  for  mutual  acUvity.  Should  it, 
however,  be  thought  expedient  to  allow  some  Parliamentary  aid  for 
a  few  years,  ^like  that  which  is  annually  granted  to  the  British  Mo- 
aeum,)  to  assist  both  of  these  Institutions  in  the  erection  of  sdoeis^ 
-wesbould  have  the  best  security  ibr  the  proper  disbuisement  of  such 
«ioneT  in  their  past  exertbus/  <  %  many  I  am  aware  k  will  be 
!thaugnf.  that  we  are  too  lax  and  iDdu]||ent  m  our  concession,  that  a 
sum  of  money  from  the  public  purse  might  be  granted  to  aid  die  edu* 
cation  of  those  who  dissept  from  the  National  Church.  In  strict  la^ 
propriety  the  objection  may  be  valid ;  for  toleration,  not  encoarage- 
ment,  is  all  that  a  Dissenter  can  strictly  demand.  But»  on  such  an 
occasion,  we  are  willing  to  enlarge  the  strict  obligations  of  justice^ 
and  to  allow,  that  if  it  be  decidea  all  classes  of  the  community  should 
be  educated,  it  might  be  expedient  to  a&rd  the  means  of  such  edu- 
cation to  the  children  of  Dissenters  as  well  as  to  others.  Let  this, 
hcfwever,  be  done  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  EsUblished  Church  shall 
receive  neither  insult  nor  damage.  But  this  can  be  effected  only  by 
the  establishment  ofs^rate  institutitms  /  and,  cost  what  it  sMry,  si  mo! 

be  fimnd  cheap  generosity  in  the  end.* Mr.  Brougbam'a  measure 

is  '  obnoxious  in  all  its  bearings,  for  it  endeavours  to  suhstttute  the 
force  of  latofor  the  in/tuence  of  opinion*  It  is  at  once  arbitrary  and 
latitudinariau,  oppressive  and  licentious.  It  trenches  on  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  and  it  destroys  the  disci{dioe  of  the  church.' 


i 


htfatttiadetadkedeircamBtttice  pramr  the  daoger  of  truBtbg 
to  pri¥»te  beiie6ceooe.  We  are  to  look  at  the  eum  toUd  of  ex*- 
lertioB  ivbieb  hae  bee0  brought  to  bear  oo  the  Qfeneral  object. 
Aod  this,  without  taking  into  the  aocount  the  rapid  multipiioa^ 
tioD  of  Sundaj  Schools  Jivilhin  the  same  period,  basbeen  amply 
BuffieieDt  to  disprove  the  Reviewer's  representation. 

Whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the  funds  of  the  British  and 
ForeigB  School  Society,  we  have  not  heard  that  its  CTommittee 
are  at  all  disposed  to  break  up  their  institutions,  or  to  convert 
them,  as  Mr.  Brougham  would  recommend,  into  parish  schools; 
They  view  with  no  satisfaction  a  plan  that  is  to  relieve  them  fipom 
all  further  expense  and  labour.  They  perceive  that  their  schools 
will  be  in  many  places  robbed  both  of  subscribers  and  of  scholars 
by  the  parish  school;  but  they  do  not  {lerceivehow  this  will  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  Education,  or  augment  the  number  of  the 
taught.  In  some  cases,  the  British  and  Foreign  school  and  the 
National  school,  where  both  exist  in  the  same  town  or  village,  wiB 
alike  merge  in  the  parish  school.  We  much  question  whether 
tho  extinction  of  so  much  spontaneous  effort,  at  once  stimulated 
and  regulated  by  competition,  will  be  counterbalanced  by  the  ad- 
vantages of  having  aU  the  work  performed  according  to  act  of 
parliament  by  the  parish  schoolmaster. 

It  is  undeniable  that  National  Schools  have  generally  origi- 
nated in  the  spirit  of  competition.  Tbey  have  seldom  been  es- 
taUisbed  In  places  where  no  previous  etforts  had  been  made  to 
educate  the  poor.  We  infer  from  this  circumstance,  the  high 
probability  that  parish  schools  will  be  instituted,  if  the  preseqt 
Bill  passes  into  a  law,  with  precisely  similar  views.  We  feac 
that  it  will  require  some  more  cedent  motive  to  induce  persons 
to  tax  themselves  with  an  iBxira  rate,  in  addition  to  the  tithe  and 
tlie[poor*s  rate,  thanasolicitude  that  themeansof  Bducationshould 
be  extended-to  their  poorer  fdlow^-parisbbners.  That  motive 
may  very  possibly  be  supplied  by  the  flourishing  state  of  a  sec^ 
tarian  Sunday  School,  to  put  dtifwn  which  the  projected  measure 
wm  furnish  a  seasonable  expedient.  At  present,  the  only  re- 
source^ is  a  Church  Sunday  School  or  a  National  School ;  but 
ttese  involve  private  expense,  Toluntary  subscriptions,  some 
portion  of  labour,  perhaps,  on  the  part  of  its  promoters,  and 
more  or  less  constant  attention.  But,  by  Mr.  Brougham's  Bill^ 
the  thing  is  done  at  once,  and  the  sectaries  are  made  to  ray  for 
it  A  few  mistsellaneous  extracts  from  the  Pariiamentary  Digest 
win  shew  that  this  representation  is  by  no  means  a  hypothetical 
one,  and  that  to  the  Dissenters  mainly  the  poorer  classes  are 
b  many  districts  indebted  for  what  education  they  have. 

P.  126.  Wigion,  Cumberland.  *  Owing  to  the  extent  of  the  po* 
pulation»  and  the  want  (^  conveniencey  the  poorer  classes  are  without 
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sufficient  meant  of  educationi  and  therefore  aend  their  chOdren  Co  die 
Methodist  schook' 

P.  134f.  Brimington^  Derby*  '  The  poor  are  mose  deplorably  in 
need  of  the  means  of  education*  and  owing  to  the  want  of  a  sdnool, 
the  children  are  under  the  necessity  of  attending  the  Metiiodiit 
Sunday  School/ 

P.  .157.  Bridfinrd.  *  The  establishment  of  a  school  m  thia  parish 
would  be  of  the  first  nnportanee,  both  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  esta- 
blished religion ;  as  the  Dissenters  induce,  the  poorer  cfaikken  to 
attend  their  schools.' 

iP*  246.  Great  BanMeld,  Eesex.  *  In  the  opinion  of  the  minister, 
it  would  obviate  any  detriment  to  the  National  Church  occasioned  bj 
the  artifices  of  sectaries,  if  a  fund  were  established  to  enable  the  poor 
to  educate  their  children  free  of  expense/ 

•  P.  828.  Baebury,  Hereford*  *  It  woold  be  heneftdal  if  yooiig 
persons  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age»  voere  compdied 
to  come  to  Church  every  Sunday  Evening  to  be  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion/ 

P.  854.  Cheshuntf  Herts.  *  Twelve  schools  kept  by  M  toomen  and 
MetkodisU*!  1 1 

P.  451.  Long  Claxtott^  Leicester.  *  The  poorer  classes  poatctt  the 
meant  of  education,  but  are  not  detirous  of  availing  themtdves  of 
them»  the  influence  of  the  Dissenteis  being  too  prevalent  in  the 
parish/ 

P*  462.  Sharnfordf  Lekester.  *  The  minister  has  endearouredt 
and  is  still  attemptingi  to  obtain  a  permanent  schocA  on  the  princtpki 
of  the  Established  Church ;  but»  owing  to  the  chief  inhabitanta  bdag 
strict  Dissenters,  they  will  not  suffer  the  children'  of  their  labooresi  to 
be  instructed  in  the  ProteHantJaith*  I !  !  The  trouble  and  expense  of 
the  Sunday  School  arc  stated  to  <  fall  too  hard  on  the  minister/ 

,  P.  589*  Edingthorpe^  Norfolk.  *  A  great  proportion  being  Dia- 
sentersy  it  is  not  supposed  tnat  the  establishment  of  a  school  would 
answer  any  good  purpose/ 

P.  698.  Attenbortmghf  Notts.  *  The  minister  suggests  the  pn> 
priety  of  parish  paupers,  with  their  children,  being  compelled  to  mAeni 
church  on  Sundays.' 

P,  726.  LeoAnort  Oxon.  *  A  Dissenthg  Sunday  School  has  bee» 
oompUteiy  supersede  by  the  establishment  of  a  Church  ofEngUimd  tmeJ 

P.  833.  Warsh/m^  Stajordshire.  *  The  minister  thinks,  that  whtk 
the  Methodists  are  permitted  to  have  the  chief  influence  at  Sunday 
Schooh  in  this  and  other  populous  manufactoring  districts^  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  them  are  at  best  equivocal,  and  their 
continuance  dangerous;  and  as  free  admission  is  given  to  all  cioMses  of 
children,  it  frequently  happens  that  those  children  who  are  not  m 
want  of  such  institutions,  are  more  sought  after  and  better  attended 
to,  than  those  who  do.' 

P.  1054.  Broughton  Haeketip  IVorcestershire.  *  A  school  in  s 
central  situation  would  provide  instruction  for  five  parishes,  and  it 
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seems  more  desirable  tliat  sudi  an  establishment  should  be  speedily 

Iiromotedy  as  it  might  be  the  best  means  of  checking  th^  very  irregu- 
ar  proceedings  of  the  sectarists.' 

P.  1067*  Stockton^  Worcestershire*  *  The  poorer  classes  have  the 
opportunity  of  educating  their  children  in  tlie  National  School  at 
Abberleyy  but,  as  it  is  supported  by  subscription,  it  is  consequently 
uncertain  as  to  its  duration*  and  limited  as  to  its  benefit/  The  mi- 
nister adds,  that  -*  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that  aq  authorized  and 
diffused  system  of  education,  founded  on  a  more  solid  basis,  does  not 
generally  exist;  for  so  long  as  education  is  the  e^rt  of  volition,  the 
xealous  sectarian  wU  outwork  the  mepihers  of  the  ^stalfished  Churchy 
a^d  fo;rward  dissension  by  promoting  an  oblect  so  obviously  tending 
to  the  reception  of  religious  impression  s  thus  retarding  at  least  the 
great  end  of  all  instruction,  the  advancement  of  moral  truth.' 

P.  106]?.  Warndon,  Worcestershire.  ^  *  The  labouring  classes  are 
too  poor  to  give  their  children  instruction,  but  are  very  desirous  of 
having  them  taqght ;  so  much  so,  that  they  send  them  to  Worcester 
on  Sundays  ^o  be  instructed  by  the  Methodist  teachers,  conceiving^  k 
better  for  them  to  be  in  the  sdiool  of  Dissenters,  than  remain  in  igp 
porance  at  home.' 

P.  1069.  Yardleiff  Worcestershire.  <  A  Sunday  School^  supported 
by  Dissenters,  in  which  thirty-one  boys  and  twenty-four  girls  are  in- 
structed. Tlie  poorer  classes  are  entitled  to  have  their  children  edu^ 
cated  free  of  expense  at  the  endowed  schools ;  but  the  master  of  the 
school  at  Yardley  will  not  take  tl^eir  boys  ti}i  they  can  read,  nor  the 
girls  under  any  drcumstanceSf  without  b^jne  pitid  for  .their  instruc- 
tion; in  which  case  they  are  obliged  to  send  tqem  to  the  Dissenters' 
schools,  the  masters  of  which  use  both  threats  ^d  allurements  to 
induce  the  children  to  attend  the  school  and  forsfike  the  Church. 
The  preceding  Djbsenters  belong  to  the  meeting-house  in  Carr-lane^ 
at  which  a  socieitjF  lailjed  the  Hampden  Club  was  held  ;*  and  in  Bir- 
mingham Ibere  ^  a  set  of  mep  who  have  formed  themselves  into  a 
societv  fbjr  the  instruction  of  childjren  into  their  own  principles,  who^ 
on  a  QM^^day,  go  out  in  f^l  direptioos  froi^  thenc^  to  teach  the  country 
villagers  in  its  viqjnjty.' 

We  offer  no  remark  on  the*  enlightened  aod  liberal  s^timeut, 
the  correct  information,  and  the  sound  log-io  displayed  in  these 
ej&tracts.  It  must  have  been,  doubtless,  when  fresh  irom  the 
perusal  of  ^iich  rctt^rfia  from  ike  dergy,  that  Mr.  Brougham 
determined  on  the  expediency  of  constituting  the  officiating 
minister  of  the  parish  or  ehapelry,  absolute  sovereign  of  the 
parish  schopl.  We  have  adduced  Ihem  to  shew,  that  the  pro- 
jected institutions  would,  for  the  most  part,  be  substituted  for 

*  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  inform  our  readers  that  this  is  a  mere 
fabrication,  a  very  foolish  but  a  very  malicious  one.  See  a  Letter 
from  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James,  the  minister  of  Carr-lane  meeting-house, 
in  the  London  Christian  Instructor,  Feb.  1821.  The  returns  abou9d 
with  suQilar  ciedumnies. 


Nftikmal  Scbooh  or  Dinentiog  Sunday  Sehoob  now  in  aoltte 
«qiera(ion,  and  that  it  ia  grosaly  incorrect,  therefore,  to  adtoeate 
the  meaaure  on  the  ground  of  ita  being  adapted  to  aopply  the 
alleged  deficiency  in  &e  exiating  meana  of  education.  Whether 
the  education  these  achoola  would  furnish,  would  be  better  or 
worse  In  qualiU/  than  that  aupplied  by  Sunday  Schools,  la  n«t 
th6  present  questiun :  we  believe  that  it  would  not  be  better, 
because  the  constitution  of  them  includes  no  security  that  it 
should  be  so ;  but  in  point  of  quctntity^  it  is  our  dedded  coa- 
Tiotion  that  no  considerable  increase  would  be  the  result  of  the 
burthensome  apparatus  which  the  project  calls  for ;  and  that  no 
adequate  improvement  would  be  effected  in  the  people,  in  point 
either  of  knowledge,  morals,  or  religion. 

But,  while  the  benefit  that  the  measure  promises,  is  matter  of 
hypothesis,  the  mischief  that  it  would  entail  is  positive  and 
certain.  On  this  part  of  the  subject  we  cannot  do  better  than 
tranaoribe  the  following  very  forcible  *  observations*  from  the 
pamphlet  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  add  our 
strong  recommendation,  of  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readera« 

<  The  provisions  in  the  clauses  aifectmg  to  protect  the  bterests  of 
the  Dissenters,  are  very  spedous,  but  we  will  endeavour  to  shew  tint 
t)ie  practical  ^ct  of  the  whole  plan  will  be  most  mischievous. 

*  That  measure  is  essentialljr  bad  which  places  the  interests  of  the 

poor  in  opposition  to  their  duties.    It  Is  or  the  highest  importance 

that  even  tne  humblest  of  our  fellow- creatures  shoiud  be  encouraged 

to  form  and  cheri^  his  own  religious  convictions,  tod  proftss  Chen 

openly^  without  fear  of  molestation;    and  surdy  that  conduct  ii 

nothing  short  of  absolute  persecution  that  would  impose  ofastmcdoo^ 

in  any  shape,  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  this  inalienable  right.    The 

su&nngs  of  the  poor  are  sumaently  severe,  without  deprivhig  tibem 

of  those  consolations  which  flow  from  the  uninterruptea  exercise  of 

reli^ous  [Profession.    Numerous  are  the  hardships,  even  in  this  land 

of  hbertyi  and  in  the  nineteenth  century,'  which  the  poor,  in  ooantiy 

vilbttes,  frequently  endure  for  consdence  sake.    A  Dissenting  meetp 

ing^ouse,  or  school,  upon  the  British,  or  Sunday  School  sy>tem.  Is 

perhaps  established.    The  pbus  labourer  is  conscientiously  desirous 

of  attendmg  the  worship  of  the  one,  and  of  sending  his  children  for 

instruction  to  the  other.    In  doing  so,  he  incurs  Uie  dimleasure  of 

his  deiOTman,  whose  intimacy  perbps  with  the  wealthy  or  the  ne^* 

bouihood  renderi  his  power  more  formidable.    Their  countenance  is 

withdrawn^— his  employment  is  endansered,  and  sometimes  lost   ■ 

Parochial  relief,  should  he  require  it,  ui  with  difficulty  obtdned,  or 

altogether   withheld^^From  participation  in   vUlage  charities^  ids 

ftmily  is  exduded,  and  all  these  injuries  he  sustdns,  because,  aodng 

as  an  honest  man,  he  nbeys  the  dictates  of  religious  conviciiosu 

Cases  of  this  kind  fi^quently  occur  in  every  county,  and  some  have 

taken  place  within  the  writers  own  knowledge.    In  a  populous  parish 

in  London>  an  attempt  was  lately  made  to  withhold  parochial  relief 

fiom  a  fiunily  because  the  children  attended  the  Britiahand  mc  the 


Nitfomd  School »  and  io  a  iMge  Tillage  near  the  MetropoUsy  tsh&e 
*^  dergyman  U  ike  moffiiiraie^  the  poor  have  been  threatened  with 
eiottlar  privations  for  thu  o£Eence.  Not  Ions  since,  several  bop  were 
actually  dismissed  from  a  National  School,  because  the  parents,  after 
taking  them  to  attend  the  reeular  worship  of  the  Established  Church 
on  the  Sunday,  sent  their  children  in  the  evening  to  a  Dissenting 
meetinghouse.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  town,  a  sub8criplioi& 
was  not  long  since  raised  for  sooplytng  bread  to  the  necessitous 
families  resident  in  the  village ;  and,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Rector^ 
the  'parente  whose  children  attended  the  Dissenting  meeting  and 
Sunday  School,  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  benefit.  The  proposal, 
liaving  been  made  in  an  opulent  inllage,  Uie  residence  of  persons  of 
several  religious  denominations,  was  over-ruled ;  but,  had  the  circum« 
stance  occurred  in  an  obscure  place,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  its 
injustice  must  have  been  endured. 

*  But  it  may  be  said,  •*  In  what  respect  will  this  Bill  increase  the 
clergyman's  ixHver  of  exercising  oppression  ?'* — Simply  thusx-^The 
first  effect  or  the  measure  will  be  to  reduce  materially  uie  number  of 
Schools  now  in  existence,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  In' 
a  village,  for  instance,  in  which  is  already  a  Day  School,  on  the- 
British  plan,  and  a  Sunday  School,  such  schools  will,  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  be  no  longer  considered  necessary  by  the  supporters,  who* 
decehred  as  to  the  real  effect  of  the  schools  to  be  established,  and 
compelled  to  contribute  to  their  maintenance,  will  withdraw  their 
Totuntary  subscriptions.  T^e  Dissenter  residing  in  such  a  village  has 
np  alternative :  he  must  send  his  child  to  the  **  established"  school, 
or  deprive  him  of  education.  There  are  many  evils  to  which  both 
parent  and  child  wQl  be  exposed,  which  the  Act  does  not  contemplate, 
and  which  would  not  come  within  the  coffnizance  of  the  Ordinary,  or 
Dignitary  of  the  Diocese.  The  parish  Minister  has,  under  certain 
rules,  the  power  of  sending  children  gratuitously  to  the  school :  these* 
free  admissions  he  may  choose  to  confine  to  the  children  of  Church* 
men.  He  has  the  right  of  examining  the  children  at  the  School. 
He  is  also  authorized  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  introduction  of  any 
book  of  religion  which  he  may  think  proper.  It  is  perfectly  weU 
known,  what  bearing  these  examinations  and  the  instruction  from 
such  books  may  be  made  to  produce  on  the  child's  religious  belief. 
For  these  i^vanoes,  beiddes  many  odiers,  the  parent  has  no  remedy  ; 
bai  let  OS  imagine  a  very  possible  case— an  instance  of  groit  aggres^ 
siott,  such  as  would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  Act.  Suppose  the 
corporal  punishment  of  a  child  for  refusing  to  learn  the  catechism,  or 
attend  the  parish  church.  What  is  the  legal  course  for  the  parent  to. 
adopt?  Heappliesi  in  the  first  place,  to  the  parish  Minister,  who 
may  be  the  author  of  the  oppression :  from  him,  therefore,  he  can 
expect  no  redr^s.  His  legal  reme^  is  dien  to  appeal  to  the  Ordinary,' 
who  may,  sajrs  the  Act,  ^  from  time  to  timt  a$  he  shall  see  Jit,  visit 
suob  school  either  by  himself  in  person,  or  by  directing*'^  the  Arch* 
dsacoD,  Chancellor,  Dean,  Ac  &c.  to  do  so.  It  is  not  intended  to 
convey  any  reflection  on  the  office  of  Ordinary,  or  on  the  character 
of  those  gentlemea  who  fill  i^  when  we  venture  to  suspect,  that  die 
cases  would  not  be  veiy  numerous  where  the  Ordinary  would  *<  Mpp 
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Jk^  to  make  a  Ibrmal  visitation,  or  lurfd  a  visilatioo  of  the  Dignkarica 
of  the  Diocese*  on  the  petition  of  an  humble  and  obscure  viUi^e 
labourer,  oomplaining  of  the  conduct  of  his  parish  Minister.  Obteroe^ 
iktre  art  tto  means  of  redress  tohateverf  should  the  Ordinary  r^fiue  or 
neglect  to  institute  inquiry  ;  but  let  us  admit*  for  the  sake  of  argumenc, 
what  is  not  very  liKely  to  occur*  that  investigation  would  ahmm 
follow  complaint*  and  that  it  as  uniformly  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
villager.  Is  the  contest  in  no  wajr  likely  to  be  iigiinaus  to  bis 
interests  i    Will  he  f  be  in  the  same  situation— will  he  reside  with  the 


same  advantages  in  his  viilage*  enjoying  the  iavotir  of  the  deigjinaii 
and  the  OfMilent  of  the  nei^^nbourhood*  on  whom  probably  depend  hk 
enpleynentf  and  the  subsistence  of  bis  family?  No.  Suoi  a  con* 
tention  would  be  ruinous*  This  right  of  appeal,  then,  to  the  Ofdi- 
nary— 4he  only  legal  remedy  whjch  the  Bill  provideS'fr-wouU  prodnoe 
one  of  two  effects.  If  exercised*  it  could  scarcely  fail  materially  to 
injure  the  appellant;  Or  it  would  induce  the  poor  man  to  suffisr  op- 
pression, and  violate  his  conscience*  rather  than  reduce  himself  and 
&miJy  to  beggary*  by  attempting  to  gain  redress.  It  is  always  painiol 
to  be  obliged  to  speak  in  terms  of  distrust  of  any  general  order  of 
men*  and  particularly  of  a  body  like  the  clergy*  among  whom  are  w> 
many  bright  examples  of  piety*  learning,  and  benevolence.  It^  is 
admitted  that  the  ohjections  now  urged*  are  founded  on  the  convictioa 
that  the  power  extended  will  be  abused ;  but  this  mode  of  reasoning 
is  fully  justified  by  the  prevailing  disposition  of  the  derr^ *  to  visit 
Bon-conformity  with  their  displeasure ;  by  the  increase  of  infloaDoe 
vhich  the  present  Bill  proposes  to  give  them*  and  the  absence  of  any 
adequate  check  to  prevent  or  redress  its  abuse/  pp.  18—22. 

*  The  Dissenters  therefore  earnestly  object  to*  and  protest  agatost^ 
the  Bill: 

<  1.  Because  they  are  convinced  that  by  discouraging  the  exer* 
jtions  of  the  public ;  bjr  impeding  the  progress  of  every  plan  for  pro- 
looting  education  now  in  active  operation ;  by  neglecting  to  call  mrth 
the  energies  of  the  poor ;  and  by  omtttinff  the  use  of  those  meana 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  the  instruction  of  die  most 
indigent  classes ;  this  Bill  will  not  only  fhil  to  reidize  Uie  hopes  \t 
^olds  forth,  but  will  retard  the  very  object  for  which  it  is  enacted. 

^  2.  Because*  by  imposing  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  schools  to 
be  established*  it  will  prove  practically  oppressive  to  those  who  diesire 
to  promote  universal  instruction^  as  they  must  maintain  other  sdiods 
fbr  children  whom  this  Bill  will  not  benefit*  viz—- a  large  proportion 
of  the  most  indigent  of  the  population ;  those  who  can  receive  ixltt- 
fMtion  by  means'  of  Sunday  Schools  only ;  and  others  who  may  be 
driven  fVom  the  *i  established"  schools  by  mismanagement  and  op- 
pression. 

f  9.  Because*  while  it  commits  the  proposed  schools  to  the  sole  ma- 
nagement of  the  Clergy  and  Dignitaries  of  the  Established  Church, 
^  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  public  at  large,  it  provides  no  adequate 
check  on  the  undue  exercise  of  the  power  thus  granted ;  mhiA  power, 
experience  justifies  the  Dissenter  in  apprehending  will  be  a  dangerous 
instrument*  liahle  to  much  abusoi  ana  (adcidated  to  ndse  grater  obi 
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4itacleB  to  the  gcDend  end,  ^aa  Che  advantages  which  it  can  possibly 
aA>nl,  irUl  counterbalance. 

*  4.  Because  it  will  prove  injuriooa  to  the  iateresta  of  religioua 
liberty,  by  adding  to  the  numbier  of  those  civil  disabilities  under  which 
Dissenters  from  Uie  Church  Establishment  at  present  labour ;  thereby 
reco^izing  and  legislating  upon  a  princi^e  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
^religious  persecution,  end  which  Christianity  and  enlightened  policy 
4inite  to  condemn.*    pp.  27*  28. 

Should  Mr.  Brouf^haas  either  affect  aot  to  pereei¥e  (be  force 
of  these  objections,  or,  through  any  viistaken  notion  of  policy 
or  of  consistency,  refuse  to  defer  to  them,  be  is  not  the  man  the 
country  has  taken  him  to  be.  But  whom,  in  turning  his  back  on 
his  old  friends  and  bis  old  principles,  would  he  hope  to  please  or 
4»DciKate  ?  His  Bill,  in  its  present  shape,  by  no  means  comes  op 
,  to  the  wishes  of  the  Nationalists,  nor  will  he  find  it  easy  to  sa- 
tisfy the  claims  of  the  clergy.  The  Churchman  still  complains 
that  the  Church  should  be  required  to  meet  the  Dissenters  half 
way,  and  that  hU  party,  '  whose  alKance  is  courted  because  they 
^  pay  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one,  should  t ocrMoe  equally 

*  with  the  Dissenters.'  This  equal  saorifioe  is  imagmed  to  con* 
siat  in  the  exelusion  of  the  oollects  from  the  puUib  worship  of  the 
school;  the  prohibition  of  catechetical  instruction  on  more  than 
one  week-day, — wbioh  is  described  aa  the  *  most  direct  and  mon- 
^  atrous  infringement  of  the  existing  rights,  and  privileges,  and 
<  duties  of  the  clergy,  which  has  yet  been  conceived  by  modern 

*  innovation  and  liberality ;'  and  the  permission  conceded  to  pa- 
rents indiscriminately  to  withdraw  their  children  whenever  the 
I^nrgy  and  Church  Catechism  are  taoght.  This  sacrifice,  how- 
ever, on  the  part  of  the  Church',  if  auch  it  be,  is  contemptible 
fs  a  boon.  The  Dissenters  in  general — at  least  a  large 
migority  of  them,  would  consider  it  as  no  objection,  that  the 
.Church  collects  should  form  a  part  of  the  daily  worship :  on  the 
contrary,  they  would,  we  think,  much  prefer  the  universal  use 
of  them  in  their  own  schools  to  the  meagre  recital  of  the  lord's 
Prayer.  Mr.  Brougham's  Sociqian  friends  have  on  this  point 
egregiously  misled  him.  And  as  to  the  other  grounds  of  objec- 
tion taken  by  tlie  Churchman,  the  National  Schools  as  at  present 
constituted,  iqterfere  with  the  interests  of  Dissenters  much  less 
than  the  Pkirish  Schools  would  do  with  such  invidious  rules  and 
nugatory  concessions.  JH$9enter9  require  no  eacrificet  Jram 
fhe  Church:  they  ask  for  neitlier  favour  nor  compromise. 
They  are  willing  suU  tQ  bear  the  whole  expense  of  maintaining 
^eur  own  ministers,  erecting  their  own  edifices  for  public  worship, 
educating  their  own  obil^en,  and  providing  a  cheap  means  of 
elementary  instruction  for  all  classes  indiscriminately  in  their 
Sunday  Sichook.  And  all  that  they  ask  in  return,  is,  to  be  pro- 
looted  by  the  Legislature  from  fresh  exactions  and  fresh  insults^ 
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and  not  to  hftve  Cbo  promotion  of  Education  made  a  pretext  for 
an  extension  of  the  Test  Act,  and  for  levjing  a  Texatieos  rale 
that  shall  compel  dieir  contributions  to  parochial  ioatittttioiis 
o^er  which  they  can  have  no  control,  and  from  which  they  will 
deriTe  no  beneAt 

Dr.  Butler's  Letter  refers  to  certain  clauses  in  Mr.  Brougham's 
Bill  *  for  improving  die  administration  of  Endowments/  and  is 
occupied  in  shewing  that  bis  scheme  of  converting  Grammmr 
Schools  into  Schools  for  teaching  En^ish  reading,  writing  and 
accounts, — ^in  other  words,  Parish  Schools,  would  frustrtrte  the 
intention  of  the  Founders,  and  be  a  serious  iiyury  to  the  cause 
of  learning.      Dr.  Butler  writes    well,  and  argues  soosdiy. 
There  is  no  fear  that  his  voice  will  not  be  heard.    There  ape . 
scholars  and  gentlemen  eftongh  in  the  British  Senate  to  secure 
from  invasion  the  rights  of  learning,  if  not  the  rights  of  coo- 
science.    There  was  a  time  when  the  English  Dissenters  would 
have  felt  their  interests  equally  secure  in  the  hands  of  senators 
allied  to  them,  not  by  party,  but  by  conscientious  principle,  aod 
not  less  competent  than  aealous  to  defend  them.    Dissent,  ex- 
cept in  the  equivocal  form  of  Socinianiam,  has  long  disappeared 
from  among  the  higher  classes ;  but  the  steady  adherence  of  the 
Whigs  to  the  grand  principles  of  constitutional  liberty,  cirilaad 
ireligious,  has  hitherto  commanded  the  attachment,  and  merited 
the  confidence  of  that  large  portion  of  tlie  nation  who  recognise 
those  prinisiples  as  their  only  safeguard.    But  this  attachment  is 
not  to  the  men  :  it  is  an  al^giance  to  the  cause.    Mr.  Biuiigbsin 
inay  cheaply  esthnate  the  support,  as  he  may  despise  the  creed,  of 
those  he  would  term  Sectaries  and  Methodists^  But  we  earnestly 
reeommend  him  to  pause  before  he  makes  a  deliberate  sacrifice 
of  their  interests  and  his  own  principles.    Should  he  persevere, 
we  cannot  but  believe  that  he  will  draw  down  the  rebtikes  of  his 
own  political  friends :  for  how  can  they  yield  him  their  sumort, 
without  such  a  virtual  derdiction  of  their  most  disdagnishing 
principles  as  would  involve  a  forfeiture  of  character,  and  leave 
$hem,  deserted  by  the  nation,  a  poweriess  and  disappointed 
faotioD? 
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rt.  IL  Jm  Aecmtd  of  the  ArcHc  Regiom,  withaHistoiy  and  De« 
tcmlkm  of  the  NiMthem  Whale-fisoeiy.  By  W.  Scoreaby,  jiuu 
P*R.S.E.  Olustniled  by  twenty-foiir  Engravings.  2roIa.  8vo. 
''^  'lorgh.  1820. 


IpARTLY  influenced^  perhaps,  by  the  marvellous  and  Muh- 
-'-     cbausen-Iike  engraving  of  a  whaJe  playing  at  battledore  and 
ahutlleoock  with  a  boat  and  its  crew,  vte  took  up  these  rolumea 
with  very  low  expectations  of  gratification.    Thev  have  some- 
wbaiof  aclumsy  look  about  them;  and  it  wasan  awkward  circum* 
fitanoe,  that  we  had  it  strongly  in  recolkction  that  Capt.  Ross'a 
publication,  notwithstanding  its  formidable  apparatus  of  silver 
loebergs,  carmine  snow,  leaping  bears,  and  Esquimaux  beauties, 
was  a  very  dull  and  unprofitable  book.    We  bad,  in  fact,  begua 
to  suspect,  how  important  soever  to  the  craving^  of  'science, 
Arctio  and  Antarctic  discoveries  might  be  deemed,  yet,  that  there 
bune  over  those  foggy  and  frost-bound  regions,  some  spell  btal 
to  M  attempts  at  giving  vivacity  to  su^ects  and  scenery  so 
gloomy  and  unvaried.    Mr.  Scoresby  has,  however,  pleasantly 
disappointed  us,  although  his  work  is  not  Tery  dexterously  put 
tiigether,  and  a  more  judicious  selection  and  oompression  of  nis 
materials,  would  have  given  them  a  more  general  interest. 
There  was  no  pressing  necessity  for  the  allotment  of  oonsi- 
derable  space  to  the  repetition  of  statements  contained  in  books 
ao  easily  accessible  as  the  volumes  of  Egede,  Crantz,  Coxe,  and 
Barrow ;  and  a  few  introductory  pages  might  have  comm&nicated 
•o  ample  proportion  of  such  facts,  dates,  and  references  as  were 
necessary  to  prepare  the  uninfiirmed  reader  for  the  subsequent 
chapters.    There  is,  beside  this,  a  quantity  by  no  means  small, 
of  matter  Tery  susceptible  of  abridgement ;  and  it  would  have 
been  altogether  advantageous  to  the  popularity  of  the  work,  bad 
it  been,  as  might  easily  have  been  done,  comprised  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  substantial  Tolume.    Nor  was  it  necessaiy  to 
enhance  the  expenses  of  publication  by  the  two  ill-judged  horf 
dtceuvre»  prefixed  by  wav  of  firontispieces ;  one  representing  ap 
ioeflfectual  endeavour  to  invert  a  ship  damaged  by  the  ice,  ipfd 
tbe  other,  a  boat  thrown  keel  upwards  into  the  $k  by  a  whale. 
We  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  their  scrupulous  accuracy, 
but  they  have  too  muck  the  air  of  a  but ;  they  have  little  value 
as  illustrations,  and  are  by  no  means  of  extraordinary  merit  as 
apecimens  of  art.    We  have  now,  we  believe,  pointed  out  all 
tbe  defects  of  any  consequence  that  we  bave  discovered  in  tbe 
work ;  and  so  highly  do  we  think  of  it  on  t|f e  whole,  and  so 
much  have  we  been  interested  by  it,  that  we  sbp^ld  have 
thought  it  quite  unnecessary  to  mention  tbem  but  wftti  the  view 
of  suggeatiog  bints  for  tbe  improvement  of  a  second  edition. 
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If  that  opportunity  be  not  afforded,  vre  shall  attribute  the  failure 
entirely  to  the  accumulative  system  adopted  in  theiirst. 
'  The  Polar  regions  have,  at  all  times,  since  the  extension  of 
geographical  knowledge,  been  the  object  of  eager  eurfosity ; 
but  various  circumstances  of  situation,  both  positive  and  relatiTe, 
have  contributed  to  give  us  a  much  more  intimate  and  profitable 
oonnexion  with  the  Northern,  than  with  the  opiKisite  extremity  of 
tbe  globe.  Independently  of  the  difference  in  point  of  proximity, 
the  Arctic  Pole  can  be  approached  nearer  by  several  degrees 
than  its  antipodes,  thougli,  from  recent  discoveries,  it  seems 
probable  that  our  knowledge  of  the  latter  is  likely  to  be  consider-- 
ably  increased.  After  tlie  brilliant  discoveries  of  Yaseo  de 
Gama  and  Christoval  Colon  had  awake  the  attention  and  sti-*- 
iQulated  the  (enterprise  of  commercial  adventurers,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  shorter  routes  might  be  found  to  the  re^^ons  of 
wealth  by  pursuing  a  Northerly  navigation.  In  tliis  direction, 
three  questions  presented  themselves  for  solutiop.  Was  the 
communication  practicable  by  the  Nor^h-east  f — Or  by  the  North- 
west ?  Or  might  it  not  be  possibly  st  once  to  traverse  the  polar 
sea  ?  The  North-easterlv  course  has  been  at  diflerent  periods 
investigated,  and,  ive  belieTe,  completed ;  the  earlier  and  par- 
tially successful  attempts  having  been  made  chiefly  by  English 
navigators,  the  more  extensive  discoveries  being  subsequently 
effected  by  Russian  voyagers.  This  communication  is,  however, 
clearly  useless  for  commercial  purposes,  since  the  impediments 
are  suchr  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  vessel  to  complete  the 
navigation,  supposing  it  indeed  fairly  practicable,  in  a  less  time 
than  five  or  six  years.  But,  though  the  enterprises  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  Europe  have  not  been  successful  in  obtaining 
here  a  shorter  route  to  the  Pacific,  they  have  resulted  in  opening 
two  advantageous  channels  for  coinmerce,-«-tlie  Spitzbergen 
fishery  and  tlie  Archangel  trade. 

The  possibility  of  reaching  the  North  Pole  by  sea,  is  one  of 
those  <|uestion8  which  we  do  not  feel  the  slightest  appetite  for 
discussing.  Daioes  Harrington  collected  a  considerable  mass 
of  questionable  aMtborities  to  prove  that  the  83rd,  or  even  the 
84th  parallel  of  latitude,  might  be  occasionally  accessible ;  and 
other  ingenious  speculators  have  calculated  on  the  chance  of  a 
pleasant  trip  across  an  open  polar  sea.  Since  Capt.  Parry  has 
sailed  over  Sir  John  Ross's  *  Croker  mountains,  we  shall  be 
rather  shy  of  affirming  the  impractibility  of  impossibilities  ;  but 
we  may  at  least  venture  to  assert  that  every  well  attested  fact  is 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  feasibility  of  a  transpolar  navigation. 

The  North-west  passage  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite 
ol^ject  with  the  more  enlightened  class  of  adventurers;  and 
perhaps  there  is  not  another  chapter  in  the  great  hktory  of  naval 
enterprise^  that  records  the  names  and  exploits  of  better  seamen, 
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or  of  nMyre  odfimltf&itiately  skilful  and  daring  men.  Baffin; 
Frobbber,  Dqtis,  Hudson,  and  recently  Parry,  have  displayed 
in  this  diffioult  and  perilous  quest,  knowledge,  hitreptdity,  and 
perse^rance,  uhsnrpiissfid  in  the  annals  of  voluntary  effort  and 
enduraoee.  It  excites  ii  still  greater  surprise  and  admirafioif, 
that  the  earliest  and  most  successful  ventures  werie  Iraztirded.  in 
vessels  which  would  now  be  rejected  as  altogether  unfit  for  m 
distant  voyage ;  in  snrall  barks  scarcely  adequate  to  the  stowage 
of  the  provisions  and  stores  necessary  for  a  far  less  deposed  lukl 
oomplicaled  navigation.  Mr.  Scoresby  is,  indeed,  of*  opinton^ 
that  very  large  ships  ai^  not  well  adapted  to  the  dangerous 
service  of  the  n«irthern  seas,  since  they  lose  in  strength  aiid 
tenacity  more  than  they  gain  in  tonnage.  The  discoveries  of 
Baffin  were  made  by  him  In  a  vessel  of  only  55  tons ;  Hudson 
afterwards  navigated  the  same  bark  ;  and  Davis  sailed  in  mere 
cockleshells  of  50,  85,  and  10  tons.  But  the  grand  secret  of 
their  fearkssness  was,  trust  in  God  :  they  encountered- fbe  dan«- 
gers  of  the  Icy  Sea  in  the  full  conviction  that  Providence  was  aeC 
their  beUn  ;  and  as  ttieSr  little  sea-boart  danced  on  the  foaiii  of 
the  tempest^  or  subndeil  into  its  furrow,  their  unshitken  relianee 
was  on  the  alUaeeing  eve  and  the  all-directing  band  of  the  great 
Plreserver;  It  i»  with  great  pfeasure  that  we  cite  from  Mr. 
Scoresby^s   first   volume,  tbd  following  manly  ao^  judietotis 

comment. 

•  .    •    •  • 

*  Another  observation  wbicb  must  be  made  by  everv  reader  of  tlie 
vfiyages  of  our  old  nayiffatbrs,  and  which  must  be  pafticuTarly  grati^- 
}ng  to  those  who  coniidier  reftgion  as  the  chief  btisiness  or  this  tiftv 
18  the  strain  of  piety  and  det>endence  on  Divine  Providence  whitsh 
nms  through  almost  every  narrative*  Their  honest  and  laodal^ 
acknow^edcnieifts  of  aparticidar  interference  of  the  Almighty,  iawork- 
ing  out  ddiverance  for  them  in  times  of  difficdltj  and  danger ;  and 
ibeir  firequent  deqlarations»  ex|»res8ive  of  tbeir  reliance  upon  Provi- 
dence»  for  assistanca  and  protection  ia  tbeir  adveoturoua  undertakings, 
are  worthy  of  our  imitation.  Thus,  while  our  modem  voyagers  ace 
much  in  the  habit  of  attributing  their  most  remarkable  deliverances 
to  'Muck,''  ''chance,^'  add  ** fortune/*  those  of  old  evidenced  certainly 
a  more  Christian-like  feeling  under  such  circumstancesy  by  referring 
their  deliverances  to  that  Great  Being  from  whom  alone  every  good 
thing  must  be  derived.  They  only  wno  bavei  a  sidiillir  dependence  on 
Providence,  and  who  have  been  occasionally  in  trying  situations,  can 
duly  appreciate  the  confidence  and  cbmfort  whtoh  thu  belief  is  calcu- 
lated to  afibrd  under  the  most  af^alling  droumstancesv' 

After  being  the  subject  of  great  vicissitudes  ia  general 
opinion,  and  appearing  to  be  at  last  decided  in  the  negative  by 
the  observations  of  Sir  John  Roes,  the  existence  of  a  North- 
west passage  from  Baffin^s  bay  to  the  Paciftic,  seems  to  be  satis- 
factorily established  by  the  subsequent  voyage  of  Capt.  Parry. 
We  are,  however,  released  from  tlie  present  consideration  of  this 
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qoeslion,  by  our  ezpeotation  of  «  sptedy  iiMiiiluuitf  of  c 
manicatiog  the  subgtance  of  the  bettor  eonoucted  enterimse  of 
Ihe  latter.  New  efforts  are  ia  preparation.  CapL  P.  hes  ec- 
oepted  the  command  of  the  expedition ;  and  lieut.  Fmnkl  jn 
it  puraning  the  aame  object  by  land,  so  that  we  may  at  leigtb 
hope  for  a  final  solution  of  this  interesting  ioqoiiy.  Mr. 
Scoresby  seems  to  be  an  advocate  for  the  last  mentiofied  mode  of 
in? estigation^  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  the  ezpedienoy 
of  attempts  to  reach  the  Pole  by  travelling  over  the  ioe.  It  is, 
however,  obvious,  that  this  proposal  taaes  many  things  fur 
grantedi  which  are  at  least  doubtml :  the  level  oontinnity  of  Ike 
ioe^  the  non-ocourreaoe  of  land,  with  a  multitude  of  snbordNinlie 

Ertknilarsi  present  themselves  for  verificatiooy  before  thb  appal- 
ls journey  cooM  be  undertaken  in  earnest. 

Mr.  Scoresby*s  account  of  the  Arctic  regions  was  origionlly 
intended  to  include  the  whole  of  their  circumference;  but  Ice- 
land and  Greenland  having  obtained  the  recent  notice  of  Mr. 
llenderson,  Sir  George  Mackenxie,  and  Ph>feBsor  Giesecki^  be 
has  excluded  those  divisions  from  his  survey*  But  of  such 
tracts  as  have  fallen  under  his  own  observation,  he  has  given 
€lear»  vivid,  and  interesting  descriptions,  accompanied  with  such 
.anecdotes  and  illustrations  as  his  own  experience  and  the 
authentic  information  of  others  had  supplied  him  with.  In  de- 
scribing '  the  seven  icebergs,*  he  introauces  the  circumstances  of 
n  providential  escape  from  the  eflects  of  a  tremendous  avalanche 
from  the  summit  of  the  seaward  edge  of  a  glacier.  His  boat 
vras  rowing  towards  the  base  of  the  froxen  precipice,  with  the 
.intention  of  passing  alopg  it,  when  he  saw  an  immense  mman 
detach  itself  from  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  and  shivering  into  count- 
•ins  firagments,  strike  the  waves  into  foam  and  tempest.  Flir- 
dias,  in  his  *  Pilgrimes,'  relates  the  particulars  of  n  mebincholy 
catastrophe  occasioned  by  a  similar  event.  A  vessel,  in  1619,.* 
had  been  driven  on  shore  by  the  setting  in  of  the  ice  from  the 
sea,  and  while  the  crew  were  tfsing  their  strenuous  endeavoms 
to  get  her  off,  a  large  frozen  mass  wss  precipitated  from  an  ad- 
jacent berg,  and  nearly  crushed  with  its  shattered  ruins  the 
stranded  ship.  Her  foremast  was  carried  away,  her  mainmast 
broken,  and  her  bowsprit  sprung ;  three  of  her  men  were  killed^ 
and  others  wounded. 

Spitsbergen  and  its  islands, 

*  with  some  other  countries  within  the  Arctic  circle»  exhibit  a  kind  of 
scenery  which  is  altogether  noveL  The  principal  objects  whidi 
strike  the  eye,  are  innumerable  mountainous  peaks,  ridgei,  precipioes» 
or  needles,  rismg  immediately  out  of  the  sea«  to  an  elevation  of  SOOO 
or  4OO0Sleet,  the  colour  of  which,  at  a  moderated  istanoe,  appears  tobe 


bladush  shades  of  brown,  green,  grey,  and  purple;  snow  of  ice  in  ftrim 
or  patcbesy  occupying  the  various  defts  and  hollows  in  the  sides  of 
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dbe  hilltt  capping' Mme  of  the  inoutitatn  •unmiilSt  aad  fiUiog  with  es- 
l«Dded  bcMds  the  inoft  centideraUe  valleys ;  and  ice  of  the  glacier 
fonB»  oocurriog  at  intenrab  all  along  the  coait,  in  particular  situations 
as  dieady  described,  in  prodigious  accumulations.  The  ^listening  or 
vitreous  appearance  of  the  iceberg  precipices ;  the  purity,  whiteness,  and 
beauty  or  the  doping  expanse  fonneNa  by  their  snowy  surfaces;  the 
gloomy  shade  presented  oy  the  adjoining  or  intermixed  mountains 
and  rocks,  perpetually  **  covered  with  a  mourning  veil  of  black 
'<  lichens,"  with  the  sudden  transitions  Into  a  robe  of  purest  white, 
where  patches  or  beds  of  snow  occur,  present  a  variety  and  extent  of 
contrast  altogether  peculiar  s  fvliich,  when  enlightened  bjr  the  occa- 
sional ethereal  brUfiancy  of  the  Pohir  sky,  and  hanaonixed  in  its 
setenilj^  with  the  calmness  bf  the  ooean,  constitute  a  pictore  both 
novel  and  ma^ifioent.  There  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  nii||esty,  not  to 
be  conveyed  m  words,  in  these  extraordinary  accumulations  of  snow 
apd  ice  in  the  valleys,  and  in  the  rocks  above  rocks,  and  peaks  above 
peaksy  in  the  inff^sftt^'"  groups,  seen  rising  above  the  ordinary  eleva- 
tion of  the  clouds,  and  terminating  occasiondly  in  crests  of  everlast- 
ing snow,  especially  when  you  approach  the  shore  under  shelter  of 
the  impenetrable  aensity  of  a  summer  fog ;  in  which  case  the  fog 
sometimes  disperses  like  the  drawing  of  a  curtain,  when  the  strong 
contrast  of  light  and  shade,  heightened  by  a  cloudless  atmosphere 
and  powerful  sun,  bursts  on  the  senses  in  a  brilliant  exhibition,  re- 
aembling  the  production  of  magic' 

The  climate  of  this  dreary  coast  is  of  course  intensely,  and 
If  ith  very  transient  mitigation,  bleak  and  intolerable  to  human 
feeling.  It  has,  however,  a  summer  day  of  four  months  without 
a  setting  sun ;  countervailed  by  a  winter  nigbt  of  the  same  du- 
ration, iiartiaUy  broken  by  a  diui  twilight,  and  frequently  cheered 
by  the  brilliant  Aurora  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  In  this  in- 
bospitable  land,  it  baa  not  been  uncommon  for  parties  toremaia 
during  the  winter  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  more  certain  pro- 
vision of  furs  and  skins,  against  the  return  of  tbeir  vessels  in  the 
open  season.  Not  a  few  hate  perished  in  this  miserable  se- 
clusion from  the  comforts  of  temperate  climates  and  of  social 
life :  privation,  disease,  and  dejection  wasted  their  stren^h,  and 
the  intensity  of  the  atmosphere  gave  the  final  stroke.  In  the 
▼ear  1771,  an  English  Captain,  landing  on  the  shore  pf  Spitz- 
bergen,  met  with  one  of  their  ^uts,  and,  on  looking  thrpugh  the 
liole  of  the  latch,  beheld  a  man  extended  on  the  floor  apparently 
asleep ;  but  shouts  w^re  insuflScient  to  awaken  him,  and  on  en- 
tering he  discovered,  him  to  be  a  corpse.  Clothes  and  other  in- 
dioaiioas  of  a  greater  number  of  inhabitants  were  found ;  and  it 
was  inferred  that  the  scurvy  bad  attacked  the  party,  aad  that, 
after  haTing  buried  his  more  fortunate  companions,  the  wretched 
survivor  had  thus  lain  himself  down  to  die. 

The  little  island  of  Jan  Mayen,  lying  betwen  Spitsbergen  and 
Iceland,  exhibits  appearances  of  volcanic  action.    Mr.  Sooresby, 
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hoB^seen  loftjjiettf  of  smoke ;  and  a  Holl  captaw,  hmngob&earwtd^ 
ill  1819y  *  a  shiotng^  tedneaa  nwembKng  tAieemberaof  aiiimaMMe 
*  fire/  sported  a  piece  o(  seaman^a-  hiimouf  by  calliag  bh  oA- 
cem  to  ^ilneM  the  landiofj^  of  the  moon  on  Jkn  Mayetf.  Ota  tliis 
desolate  spot,  aeVen  tyutcb  sailors,  in  1003,  toiuntidefed  to  winter. 
Their  journal  was  found  On  the  4th  of  June,  1004  :  it  bad  been 
accurately  kept,  but  its  last  entry  bore  date  the  31st  of  April. 

Air.  Scoresby's  hydrof^raphic  survey  of  the  Greeuland  Sea,  is 
highly  creditable  to  his  zeal  and  ability  as,  a  scientific  obsenrer. 
It  contains  a  considerable  collection  qf  experiments,  notices,  and 
oalenlatiooa  respecting  the  mtrious  marine  phenomena,  made  ex^ 
tremely  interestmg  evei^  to  general  readers  by  the  clear  and  ub- 
nffiscted  manner  in  which  they  are  stated,  and  by  the  mixture  of 
iliastrative  fact  and  anecdote.  If  would'  of  course,  be  quite  in 
vain  for  us  to  attempt  the  compression  of  such  ntoltifarimis  in- 
formation. The  following  statement,  ched  by  Mr.  S.  for  the 
purpose  ot  sliewidg  the  direction  and  influence'  of  the  corrents, 
^ives  a  fearful  pieture  of  t&e  casualties  to  which  the  navigators 
of  these  high  latitudes  are  esiposed. 

'  From  a  Karrtitive  of  the  loss  of  several  of  the  Dutch  Greenland 
fleet  in  the  vear'1'777,  we  learn,  that  the  ship  Wilhelmina  was  moored 
to  a  field  of  ice  on  the  22d  of  June,  in  the  usual  fishing  station,  along 
with  a  large  fleet  of  other  whalers.  On  the  25th,  the  ice  having  »• 
pidly  closed  arouad,-  tlie  Wilheltninawas  closely  btset.  '  The  pressure 
of  the  fee  was  so;  great;  that  the  crew  were  under  the  necessity  df 
working  aTmost  ihcessantly  for  eight  days,  in  sawing  a  dock  in  the 
field,  wherein  the  ship' was  at  that  time  preserved.  On  the  95th  of 
July  the  ice  slacked,  and  the  ship  was  towed  by  the  boats  to  the  east^^ 
ward.  After  four  days  laborious  rowing,  they  reached  the  e&tremir^ 
of  the  opening,  where  they  joined  fbor  ships/  aU  of  which  were  again 
beset  by  the  ice.  Shortly  afterwaids  ihey  were  drifted  within  sight  of 
the  coast  of  O&f  Greenland,  about  the  parallel  of  7fii*  north.  On 
the  15tkof  August^  Dine  safl  were  collected  together;  and  about  the 
30th,  after  sustaining  a* dreadful  storm,  and  being  subjected  to  an  im- 
mense pressure  of  tlie  ice,  which  accumulated  around  diem  twenty  or 
thirty.teet  bigh^  two  of  the  ships  were  wrecked.  *  Two  more  were 
wrecked  four  or  five  days  afterwards,  together  with  two  others  at'  a 
distance  firom  them.  On  the  34th  Iceland  Was  in  sight;  soine  of  the 
ice  Was  in  motion;  and  tVro  ships  seefkned  to  escape.  ADodier  was  Ibst 
on  the  7th  of  September,  and,  on  the  13th,  the  Wilhelmina  was 
crushed  to  pieces,  by  thefiA  of- an  enormous  mass'of  ice,  which  was 
so  unexpected,  that  those  of  the  crew  who  were  in  bed,  had  scwcdy 
time  to  escape  on  die  ice,  hal^nahed  as  they  were.  One  ship  now 
alone  remained,  to  which  the  crew^  of  four,  and  the  surviving  past 
of  the  crew  of  a  fifth,  (that  was  wrecked  on  die  SOth  of  September  J 
repaired.  By  the  beginning  of  October,  they  had  drifted  to  the  lati- 
tude  of  64>*;  and  on  the  11th,  the  last  ship  was  overwhehned  by  the 
ice  and  sunk.' 
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Bytltblermioationof  tbe  series  of  Ihelr  disasters,  upward^  of 
thvee  bondml  meii  wwaeaqposed  oa  tteks,  aeartjr  destiUileof  food 
aod  clolbiais,  «nd  witboot  sheltor  finmi  Ike  kioleaieooies  of  ibe  skyt 
On  tbe  dOlh  of  Odobef  tbey  se|^anUed :  tbe  larger  division  taph 
to  the  land,  while  tbe  remainder  suflBsfed  theioeeUes  to  fh*Kt 
vrith  the  ice  as  low  as  the  soathern  point  of  Greenland,  .aad  (h#|i 
coasted  aloiig  in  their  boats.  About  a  bandied  and  forty 
reached  the  Danish  settlements  on  the  western  sheorey  but  np^ 
wards  of  two  bnndred  individuals  periabed^  loMigini^ion  caft 
scarody  picture  to  itself  *  a  leagtbening  obnin*  of  se^cirar  or 
more  protracted  suflbrinfi^.  From  tho  S5lb  of  Juno  to  the  SOib 
of  October,  witboai  reckoMnn  theuc  snbsoquent  miaaries,-  were 
thes^  unfortunate  men  belfdeaaly  exposed  to  tbe  horrors  of  th# 
Froien  Ocean  in  its  most  terrific  aspect,  and  daring  Ibat  time 
were  drifted  by  tbe  aotttb->ar«sterly  current  about  Ibk teen  biuir 
dred  miles* 

Tbe  iee  of  tbe  northern  emtremity  of  tbe  globe,  in  soppased 
to  present  a  8i^>erficies  of  about  2QQ0  geographical  miles  In  dia* 
meter^  of  wbicii  tbe  periodical  changes  in  consistency  and  ejL- 
tenty  appear  to  be  sufficiently  uniform. .  Some  more,  striking 
alterations  than  usuid  have,  bower er,  taken  place  at  diftpeiit 
times.  Tbe  most  remarkable  of  these  is  said  to  haTe  oecurred 
in  the  ftfteentb  century,  when  tbe  eastern  coast  of  Greenland 
van  so  completely  cased  in  accumulated  ke,  as  to  block  up  the 
colonies  whiob  bad  been  planted  there  by  tbe  Danes,  and  ever 
since  to  baffle  every  attempt  at  re*openiog  the  oomrounk^atioil- 
For  upwards  of  400  years,  a  ceosideraUe  tralBc  had  been  earn 
ried  on  between. Iceland,  and  tbe  eaatern  and  southern  shores 
of  Greenland,  wbieb  in  summer  were  constantly  aeeeasiUeu 
But  Ibis  event  constrained  nnt  merely  the  cessation  of  trade, 
but  tbe  entire  abandonment  of  the  settlements  to  their  fatC'^  attd 
all  attempts  which  have  been  since  made  to  renew  the  interk* 
course,  have  failed,  either  from  tbe  imperviousaess  of  tbe  froaen 
barrier,  or  tbrough  tbe  want  of  skill  or  perseverance  in  tbe 
agents  employed.  On  one  occasion,  Mogens  Hein9on,  an  able 
seaman  sent  out  by  tbe  Danish  government,  obtained  sight  of 
tbe  coast ;  but,  after  standing  in  for  several  hours,  with  a  cleur 
sea  and  no  apparent  obstacle,  ^  without  appearing  to  get  near 

*  tbe  land,    became  alarmed,   tacked  about,  and  returned  to 

*  Denmark,*  attriboting  his  failure  to  the  aUraction  and  arrest  of 
his  vessel  by  <  loadstone  rocks  hidden  in  the  sea/  This  state* 
meat  bos  occasioned  much  speculation,  and  exched  a  general 
suspicion  of  the  veracity  of  honest  Mogens ;  but  Mr.  Scoresby 
seemn  to  have  oflfered  a  satisfactory  solution  in  the  ftct  of  the 
eitraordinary  clearness  of  the  Arctic  atmosphere  in  fine  weather, 
together  with  the  strong  outline  and  powerful  chiaroscuro  of 
the  scenery.    He  describes  these  as  producing  so  complete  e 
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deeeptfon  as  to  btfle  til  caletilations  of  dhtanoe.    At  the  infer' 
Tal  of  tweotv  mileiy  *  a  judldioiis  atranger^  might  be  iadaoed 

*  to  undertake  a  passage  in  a  boat  to  the  shore,  from  the  belief 
/  that  he  was  within  a  league  of  the  land.*  By  this  remarkable 
phenomenon,  he  accounts  with  great  probabiitt  j  for  the  panie  of 
Heinson. 

Our  readers  will  readily  conceive  that  the  naTigation  of  these 
seas  is  of  the  most  hazardous  kind,  and  that  it  requires  the  vt- 
most  exercise  of  a  aeaman^s  Tigflance  and  skill.  Perched  oa 
the  tery  summit  of  the  mast  in  a  sort  of  cage,  the  captsla  hfei 
to  perform  the  oiBoe  of  a  pilot  through  long  periods  ot  intricate 
and  dubious  evolution,  while  the  motion  of  the  vessel  and  the 
bending  of  his  slender  support,  continually  remind  him  of  the 
Insecurity  of  his  station  ;  eagerly  watehing  every  cjiaoge  of 
weather,  every  triBing  variation  in  the  substance  anddistribntioa 
of  the  masses  through  which  be  is  either  forcing  or  winding  bn 
pcltrilous  way.  The  office  of  the  master  of  a  whaler,  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  most  agitating  and  repelling  of  human  oeeopatloiis. 
It  appears,  however,  to  be  generally  filled  by  able  and  reapeeU- 
ble  men ;  and  ample  evidence  is  afforded,  in  these  velumea,  of 
the  zeal  and  energy  with  which  their  service  is  pmvned.  Hie 
honour  of  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Pole  which  has  ever  yet 
been  made,  is  due  to  one  of  these  adventurous  seamen*.  In  IMO* 
Mr.  Scoresby*8  father,  vrho  appears  to  have  always  dislingiiisbed 
himself  by  his  ability  and  perseverance,  sailed  for  the  Oroenland 
fishery  in  the  Resolution  of  Whitby,  vrith  his  son  ss  chief  mate. 
In  company  with  a  considerable  squadron  of  whale  Bhips,  they 
were  stopped  by  impenetrable  ice ;  but,  taking  a  dttfeteot 
.  course  from  his  companions,  Mr.  8.  succeeded,  by  sailing  doag 
its  margin,  in  finding  a  part  throorh  which  he  was  able  to  force 
his  way.  After  much  critical  sauing,  and  the  employment  of 
the  most  laborious  exertions  in  *  towing,  boring,  warping^,  aad 

*  mill-dolling ;  frequently  dt*agging  heavy  boats  across  extensive 
<  plains  of  bay-ice,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  a  passage  lor 
^  the  ship ;  scaroely  allowing  time  for  refreshment,  with-  very 
^  limited  and  distant  periods  ror  rest ;'  they  at  length  breke  eat 
into  an  open  sea.  The  after  ciroumstanees  of  their  Dayicatioa 
led  them  u^  to  81*  SO',neariy  a  degree  north  of  Captain  Plupps*s 
extreme  point  of  advance ;  and  it  appears  that  they  might  have 
proceeded  further,  but  they  had  met  with  no  whales,  the  see  be- 
jgan  to  fi^eze,  and  the  crew  shewed  symptoms  of  appvehensioo. 
An  *  exoelleut  car^*  was  snbse^uentlv  obtained  in  a  lower  btU 
tnde  I  and  after  escaping  the  risk  of  capture  by  two  French 
frigates,  the  Resolution  proved  a  prosperous  venture  to  her 
owners,  since  the  fishery  in  general  had  filled,  and  several  of 
the  whalers  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  EnteqpriM  and 
endurance  are,  indeed,  prhne  requisites  in  an  Arctic  sailor^  who 
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tzerohes  bis  profession  id  a  olimate  where  the  severeet  frosts 
split  stones,  and  make  the  sea  *  reek  like  an  oven  -^  and  vriiere 
<5Ten  at  the  more  open  periods  of  the  year,  the  occasional  rigbors 
of  the  atiiiosplieire  affect  articulation,  freeze  th^  eilposed  eJl«- 
trenaicieS  in  a  few  minutes,  consolidate  mercury^  and  cdng^al 
liquids  at  the  distance  of  only  two  feet  from  a  brisk  fire.  We 
are  glad  to  cite  (he  authority  of  Mr.  Scoresby  in  support  of  the 
fact,  that  the  '  warmth  produced  by  simple  fluids,  such  as  tea 
^  or  soup,  is  preferable  to  that  occasioned  by  spirits.'  One  ad- 
vantage, however,  results  from  the  intenseness  of  the  cold,  in 
the  facility  which  it  affords  of  retaining  provisions  fresh  during 
an  indefinite  length  of  time.  With  the  easy  precautions  of  Sus- 
pending them  in  a  current  of  air,  and  occasionally  washing  thead 
in  sea-water,  all  animal  substances,  excepting  fish,  may  be  pre* 
served  on  the  passage  outward,  and  will  afterwards  be  cuectuall} 
kept  by  the  eflrects  of  frost,  from  putrescence. 

The  Atmospherology  of  the  Folar  Seas,  is  largely  and  ably 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Scoresby ;  but  with  a  tariety  and  detail  which, 
although  exceedingly  valuable  and  interesting  in  the  perusal, 
render  analysis  inconvenient.  Several  instances  are  stated  of 
the  different  effects  of  looming  or  mirage^  and  the  following 
anecdote  describes  the  successful  result  of  a  manoeuvre  entirely 
founded  upon  observation  of  atmospheric  phenomena*  Tb6 
tce-itini,  it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  some  of  our  readera,  is 
the  name  given  to  <a  stratum  of  lucid  whiteness* '  appearing  oVef 
ioe  in  the  horizon.  The  rays  of  light  are  repelled  by  the  snowy 
surface  into  the  atmosphere,  and,  -either  throogh  the  reflective 
power  of  the  air  itself,  or  from  the  presence  or  some  Impefcetf- 
tible  haze,  trace  to  the  eye  '  a  beautiful  and  perfect  map  6f  tna 
'  ice,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  beyond  the  limit  of  direct  vision/ 
An  experienced  observer  will  be  able  to  ascertain  from  the  difie- 
rent  shades  of  colour  and  degrees  of  intensity,  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  object  thus  portrayed. 

'  On  one  occasion,  my  fiither,  in  the  ship  Kesoltttton,  acoompanied 
by  several  other  vessels,  was  sarromided  by  a  vast  quanlity  or  driil* 
ice,  aggregated  so  doselvt  that  the  navigation  became  extremelir 
troublcMine.  Observinc  by  the  iUnk^  a  fidd  of  ioe  surrounded  With 
open  water,  at  a  great  mstance  northward,  he  immediately  stood  to- 
wards it,  though  the  wind  was  South,*  the  weather  tempestuous,  and 
the  intervening  ice  apparently  closely  packed.  To  the  astonishment 
of  the  seamen  of  his  own,  and  the  masters  of  some  accompanying 
ships,  be,  after  some  hours  of  arduous  manceuvring,  gained  toe  edge 
of  the  field.    His  crew  immediately  began  a  successfd  fishery,  whue 


*  The  fishermen  have  a  great  aversion  to  runnine  northward  among 
crowded  ice  with  a  southerly  wind,  as  it  can  rarely  be  accomplishet 
without  considerable  hazard  of  getting  belet. 
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ttie  pecrple  belonffin^  16  the  shipg  they  left,  had  safficieat  emplojmetiC 
in  j/rovidlng  for  their  own  safety.* 

Without  entangling  ourselves  and  our  readers  in  the  doubtful 
details  of  the  early  history  of  the  northern  whale-fishery,  it  may 
'suffice  to  state,  that  the  Merchants  of  Hull,  who  have  at  all  times 
Jbeen  remarkable  for  spirit  and  energy  in  the  conduct  of  their  mer- 
cantile speculations,  engaged  in  it  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  A  strenuous  rivalry  soon  took  place  between  the 
English,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Spaniards,  which,  after  much 
wrangling  aqd  some  fighting,  terminated  in  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment. In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  fishery,  the  whales  were 
found  in  great  abundance  in  the  bays  and  creeks  of  Spitzbergen 
and  Jan  Mayen  ;  but  the  immense,  and  probably  wanton,  slaugh* 
ter  that  was  made  among  them,  had  the  effect  not  ouly  of 
diminishing  their  numbers,  but  of  driving  them  from  their  origi- 
^Jiauots^api},  <lispersiug  them  over  the  open  sea.  Their  first 
successes,  however,  und  the  ease  with  which  the  business  of  the 
fishery  was  then  conducted,  induced  the  Dutch  company  to 
erect,  at  a  considerable  and  injurious  expense,  melting  bouses 
and  other  buililings  on  Spitzbergen,  which  were  rendered  alto- 
j^ether  iiscless  by  the  expulsion  of  the  fish.  The  extravagance 
of  their  expenditure,  with  other  instances  of  mismanagement, 
jNToved'  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the  chartered  companies, 
ancf  on  the  termination  of  tbeir  grant,  the  trade  was  thrown 
ppen/  The  result  of  this  liberal  policy  affords  im  impres- 
sive, illustration  of  the  withering  effect  of  monopoly,  since,  in 
f^  few  years,  the  shipping  employed  in  this  advantageous  com- 
;xierce  had  encreased  from'  thirty  to  nearly  three  hundred  sail ; 
and  bctw.een  the  years  1060  and  I67O,  four  or  five  hundred  ves- 
sels, of  Holland  and  Hamburgh  annually  rendezvoused  near 
Spitzbergen.  The  English  were  deplorably  remiss  in  their  ex- 
ertions ;  and  sometimes  not  a  single  ship  on  tbe  station  bore  the 
British  flag.  But  our  government  at  length  became  aware  of 
Ibe  ifuportance  of  tliis  branch  of  trade ;  and  In  coaseiioenoe  of 
the  varioufif  enpouragemetifs  offered  at  difierent  tiroes,  a  joint- 
stock  company  wpas  formed,  which  contrived,  as  usual,  to  expend 
v?i(hout  return  the  whole  of  their  capital  before  the  expiraUon  ef 
their  charter.  At  length  the  bounty  system  was  resorted  to,  and 
the  navigation  being  thrown  open,  the  merchants  and  seamen  <if 
England  engaged  with  spirit  and  prudence  in  the  fishery,  and 
by  degrees  obtained  that  superiority  which  they  still  retain. 

The  various  processes  ,maae  use  of  in  taking  the  whale,  and 
in  preparing  the  oil  apd  whalebone,  occupy  a  considerable  num- 
her  of  Mr.  S.'s  pa^es,  but  would  make  a  very  insignificant  figure 
in  oui:^  without  the  use  of  the  magnificent  nomenclature  wbi<^ 
dignifies  and  adorns  every,  distinct  portion  of  the  system. 
*  Pinks,'  <  fritters,*  <  kreog/  *  flensers,'  <  specksioneer,'  <  kent,* 
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'  skeeman/  '  let  lob,*  '  nip  the  lull,*  are  some  of  the  expressive 
and  harmonious  terms  and  phrases  which  in  that  case  we  should  ' 
have  to  explain  for  the  edification  of  our  readers  at  thd  sacrifice 
of  more  space  and  patience  than  we  feel  inclined  to  make.  In 
referring,  then,  to  the  volumes  themselves  for  information  on  all 
practical  points  connected  with  the  fishery,  we  have  only  to  add, 
that  the  reader  will  find  abundant  gratification  in  the  interesting  ; 
anecdotes  with  which  this  section  of  the  work  is  enlivened. — *the 
whale,  though  a  timid  animal,  is  formidable,  sometimes  from  the 
effects  of  his  dying  agonies,  and  occasionally  from  the  strenuous 
resistance  which  he  makes  to  the  aggressions  of  his  assailants.  ' 
His  tail  is  his  only  weapon  ;  but  with  this  he  strikes  so  fiercely 
as  to  crush  any  boat  which  lies  within  its  sweep  ;  and  instances 
have  been  known  in  which  the  fish  has  turned  tipon  his  pursuers, 
attacked  every  boat  that  approached  him,  and  dashed  in  pieces 
such  as  came  within  his  reach.    In  1807, 

*  a  whale  was  harpooned  by  an  o£Bcer  belonging  to  the  Resoiattoo. 
It  descended  a  considerable  depth ;  and  on  its  reappearance,  erinced 
an  uncommon  degree  of  irritation.  It  made  such  a  display  of  its  fins  * 
and  tail,  that  few  of  the  crew  were  hardy  enough  to  approach  it.  The 
captain,  (my  father,)  observing  their  timidity,  called  a  boat,  andhim* 
self  struck  a  second  harpoon.  Another  boat  immediately  followed, 
and  unfortunately  advanced  too  far.  The  tail  was  again  reared  into 
the  air,  in  a  terrific  attitude, — ^the  impending  blow  was  evident,— the 
harpooner  who  was  directly  underneath,  leaped  overboard, — and  the 
next  moment  the  threatened  stroke  was  impressed  on  the  centre  of 
the  boat,  which  buried  it  in  the  water.  Happily  no  one  was  injured.  * 
The  harpooner  who  leaped  overboard,  escaped  certain  death  by  tfaa 
act.«-the  tail  having  struck  the  very  spot  on  which  he  stood.  The 
effects  of  the  blow  were  astonishing.  The  keel  was  broken,-*-the 
gunwales,  and  every  plank,  excepting  two,  were  cat  tbrou^h,**and  it 
was  evident  that  the  boat  would  have  been  completely  divided,  had 
not  the  tai}  struck  directly  upon  a  coil  of  lines.' 

The  velocity  with  which  the  whale,  when  struck,  rushes  through 
the  water,  requires  the  utmost  care  in  the  management  of  the 
lines.  Instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  most  dreadful  ac* 
cidents  have  resulted  from  entanglement  with  the  slight  but ' 
strong  cord  attached  to  the  harpoon,  though  every  preeantioi*  is 
taken  by  adjusting  the  lengths  in  separate  compartments.  0»e 
man,  by  slipping  throogh  a  coil  in  the  act  of  running  oat,  had 
his  foot  torn  off  at  the  ancle.  Another  was  nearly  cut  astinrfer 
by  a  Use  which  <  caught  him  by  a  turn  round  his  body :'  he  bad 
only  time  to  utter  a  brief  and  bitter  cry  for  help,  when  he  was 
drawn  overboard,  and  never  afterwards  seen.  In  addkron  to' 
these  hazards  of  tlie  fishery  itself,  iho  boats  are  exposed  to  ianv- 
merable  dangers  from  the  iee :  they  have  been  whehued  beneath 
the  falling  iceberg,  crushed  between  encountering  masses,  stove 
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)iy  tbisir  impulse  in  a  stormy  sweH,  and  prevented  from  rejoininip 
iheir  sliip  by  ttie  accumulation  of  tlie  ice  around  them.  When 
wa  add  to  these  the  perils  arising  from  the  climate, — the  dense 
fogs,  the  sudden  tem|>ests,  and  the  long  exposure  to  piercing  and 
alasty  blasts  which  the  boatmen  are  pompelled  to  encounter,  we 
abal)  have  gi.Teo  a  faint  ayid  distf^nt  conception  of  tlie  risks  and 
tentirB  of  the  iV^ctic  Qshery/ 

The  affeetiooate  instinct  of  the  whale  towards  its  progeny, 
eayioaea  tbe  female  to  capture  wt^enever  it  is  found  with  its  cub. 
Tbe  young  ones  are  insensible  to  danger,  and  are  easily  liar- 
pooned ;  though,  as  they  are  of  litt)e  value,  this  is  rarely  done  but 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  motber,  who  never  attempts  to 
make  her  escape,  but,  exhibiting  every  sign  of  rage  and  agonj, 
idasbea  through  the  midst  of  her  enemies,  seizes  her  young  under 
)ier  fin,  endeavours  to  bear  it  away,  and  strives  to  the  utmost  to 
aid  its  escape,  until  she  has  paid  with  her  life  the  forfeit  of  her 
maternal  attadinunt. 

Some  extraordinary  instances  occur  of  jthe  sagsoity  of  bears ;  of 
tlieir  intdligenee  in  evading  snares,  and  of  their  dexterity  in  extri- 
cating themselves  from  circiimstaoces  of  danger,  and  in  securing 
thehr  prey  when  apparently  beyond  their  power.  Affecting  ex- 
amplei  of  the  fearless  self-exposure  of  the  female  in  defence  of 
her  cubs,  have  been  frequently  narrated  in  books  of  science  or 
amusement ;  and  Mr.  Scoresby  records  an  additional  proof  ctf 
their  sbrewdnesf  in  this  respept.    The 

*  bear,  with  xyro  cubs  under  its  protection,  was  pursued  across  a  fidd 
of  ice,  bv  a  party  of  armed  sailors.  At  first  she  seemed  to  urge  dm 
jroune  ones  to  an  increase  of  speed,  by  running  before  them,  tucning 
nwna,  and  maniftsting,  by  a  peculiar  action  and  voice,  her  anxiety 
fi^  their  progress  I  but  finding  her  pursfiers  gaining  upon  Uiem,  she 
ferried,  tor  pushed,  or  pitched  them  alternately  forward,  until  she 
pfieoted  their  escape.  In  throwing  them  before  her,  the  little 
preaM^res  are  said  to  have  placed  themselves  apross  her  path,  to 
receive  the  impulse;  and  wnen  projected  some  yards  in  advance, 
tney  ran  onwaros  until  she  overtook  tnem,  when  (£ey  altemafdj  ad- 
^i(stad  ^^mself^  for  a  second  throw.' 

Mr.  Scoresby  writes,  if  not  with  the  finish  of  a  profeaaed 
aatkor,  with  the  simplicity  and  precision  of  an  intelligent  man 
who  19  master  of  hb  subject,  and  more  anxious  to  communicate 
ilBporlant  ioformatioa  in  a  distinct  and  impressive  manner,  thui 
to  give  bimaeif  the  aira  of  a  fine  writer,  ne  have  read  his  vo* 
lames  with  great  pleasure,  and  as  far  as  our  recommendatioa 
majr  avail,  we  cordially  give  it.  To  each  volume  is  annexed  a 
aenea  of  vahiable  appaadicea ;  some  useful  charta  are  added,  ao4 
fmrpr^  il|uatrative  plates  aasist  the  narrative^ 
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^Mwmjrmm  lAot  \jQtm  lAuue  to  /unatueef  wun  a  sui- 
of  that  Kingaonit  andgeographical  Notices  of  other 
erior  of  Afnca.    By  T.  Edward  Bowdich,  Esq.  Con- 


Art  III.     1.  Mwiomjrem  Cape  Coast  CasUe  to  Ashaniee,  m&  a  sta- 
tiAical  Account 
Parts  of  the  Interior 
ductor.    4to.    London.    1819. 

2.  The  African  CommUtee.    By  T.  E.  Bowdich,  Esq.  8ro.  pp.  81. 
London.    1819. 

^T^HE  first  of  these  two  puUioations  has  remained  unnoticed 
-^  by  us  for  a  length  of  tinae  which  we  admit  to  be  undue,  hot 
which  we  are  not  disposed  to  regret,  since  the  delay  has  far*- 
nisbed  us  with  some  interesting  particulars  relating  to  the  cha- 
racter and  circumstances  of  the  Author.  Mr.  Bowdich  has, 
with  more  spirit  and  talent  than  discretion,  placed  himself  in  a 
state  of  variance  with  the  possessors  of  official  power  and  influence. 
Although  the  effects  have  hitherto  been^  and  we  fear  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  disastrous  to  him,  he  still  stands  upon  his  indqien* 
dence  and  his  claims,  and,  however  unequal  the  contest,  mani- 
fests no  disposition  to  recede.  We  shall  presently  advert  to  the 
leading  features  of  these  transactions ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  supply  an  illustrative  sketch  of  the  previous 
and  connecting  circumstances. 

Ashantee  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
kingdoms  pf  Western  Africa.  It  has  been  mentioned  cursorily 
by  different  writers  from  Bosman  to  Murray,  biit  very  little 
seems  to  have  been  accurately  known  respecting  it  until  the 
Fantees,  by  a  wanton  interference  in  some  of  the  interior  wars,, 
drew  ^pon  themselves  the  destructive  visitation  of  an  Ashantee 
army  in  1807.  After  a  fierce  but  brief  struggle,  in  which  the 
infisriority  of  the  coast  negroes,  both  in  courage,  and  discipline, 
was  vef7  conspicuous,  the  invaders  came  under  the  walls  of  the 
English  fort  of  Annamaboe,  and  manifested  a  determination  to 
carry  it  by  storm.  Though  the  garrison  did  not  exceed  thirty 
individuaif,  no  apprehension  whatever  was  felt,  under  the  im-. 
pression  that,  like  other  natives,  the  Ashantees  would  recoil 
from  a  steady  and  sustained  fire  of  musquetry,  and  that  even  if 
this  should  fail  to  intimidate  them,  the  efiects  of  artillery  would 
scatter  them  in  utter  dismay.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  En-^, 
nopeaas,  the  invading  troops  exhibited  none  of  the  anticipated 
symptoms  of  weakness.  After  driving  the  Fantees  before  them, 
they  aasaolted  the  fort,  braving  the  nre  of  grape ;  and,  by  tlui 
accuracy  of  their  aim  taking  ofl*  every  man  who  appeared  at  an 
embrasure,  they  three  times  endeavoured  to  force  the  gate. 
Reduced  to  the  number  of  eiglit  efficient  hands,  the  Utile  gar- 
rison maintaified  the  conflict  with  unabated  spirit  against  the 
swarms  of  assailants  that  hovered  round.  Two  gentlemen  sta- 
tioned at  the  most  exposed  gate,  fired  not  less  than  three  hua- 
Aml  rpttuds  of  h^  cartrifl^,  un^l  »t  length  the  natives  drew 
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ofl^  Aod  reinfi^rcemeoU)  from  Cape  Coast  landed  without  reaist* 
aace*  By  nef^Uaiioo  and  concession»  affairs  were,  for  that 
time,  DTie^eiUed  from  being  carried  to  furtlier  extremities ;  but 
two  subsequent  and  destructive  invasions  in  18)1  and  IBld,  ia- 
dieted  sucb  miseries  on  the  Faotee  nation^  and  proved  so  harass- 
ing to  our  settlements,  that  it  was  determined  to  try  the  effect  of 
a  conciliatory  mission  to  the  capital  of  Ashantee,  in  averting  the 
|*epetition  of  such  unwelcome  visits.  For  this  embassy,  Mr. 
James,  governor  of  Accra,  and  Messrs.  Bowdich,  Hatchison, 
and  Tedlie,  were  selected ;  the  former  to  conduct  the  diphKnalic 
business,  and  the  latter  to  direct  such  soientifio  operationa  as 
might  be  found  practicable  tinder  the  very  unfavourable  ciroum- 
stancea  of  the  party.  The  instructions  under  which  the  eitroys 
were  to  act,  seem  to  have  been  judiciously  adapted  to  their  situ- 
ation and  to  the  opportunities  of  inquiry  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  occur.  On  tlie  22d  of  April,  1617,  the  mission  set  mat 
from  Cape  Coast  Castle.  After  encountering  the  usual  hinder* 
anoes  and  annoyances  of  travelling  in  an  oppressive  and  un- 
wholesome climate,  aggravated  by  the  wild  and  rugged  oon- 
(dftion  of  the  half-cleared  path,  and  tlie  fearful  desolations  which 
marked  the  track  of  the  soldiery  of  Ashantee,  they  crossed  the 
frontiers  of  that  kingdom  about  the  &th  of  May,  and  on  the  19th, 
reached  Coomassie,  the  capital.  The  scene  which  awaited  them 
on  their  entrance,-  affords  Mr.  Bowdich  an  opportunity  for  a  long 
and  excellent  description  of  a  very  fine  display  of  savage  magni- 
ficence, They  were  met  by  an  immense  body  of  warriors,  who 
perforihed  their  war-dance  with  trenbendous  energy  to  the  ter- 
rific sound  of  an  immense  collection  of  horns,  drums,  ratdea,  and 
gongs.     Flags  of  all  countries  *  waved  and  flourished  in  all  di- 

*  reatioas,  the  bearers  plunging  and  springing  from  side  to  aide,* 
while  the  captains  followed  them  with  equal  animation,  dis- 
charging their  blunderbusses,  and  *  emerging  from  the  smoke 

*  with  idl  the  gesture  and  distortion  of  maniacs.*  The  dress 
of  these  leaders  was  the  very  perfection  of  military  dandyi«D : 
an  immense  plume  of  eaglets  feathers  towered  above  the  gilt 
froyktiet;  a  scarlet  vest,  covered  with  charms  and  feUshes 
of  all  colours,  fitted  close  to  the  body ;  the  trowsers  were  loose, 
and  covered  half  way  up  the  thigh,  by  '  immense  boots  of  doU 
^  red  leather,'  fastened  to  the  belt  by  small  chains.  From  the 
back,  arms,  body,  waist,  and  ancles,  hung  an  incredible  farrago 
of  horse  and  leopard  tails,  strings  of  amulets,  shreds  of  leather, 
horns,  bells,  shells,  and  knives ;  and  even  from  the  mouth,  held 
firmly  between  the  teeth,  dangled  a  long  iron  chain  with  a  Moorish 
saphie,  or  written  charm,  fluttering  at  its  extremity.  After  some 
delay,  the  Europeans  were  permitted  to^prboeed,  siirrounded  by 
the  warriors,  through  crowds  thronging  every  avenue,  to  the 
royal  residencoi  i^nd  iafter  a  further  ppocession,  halted  ftt  a  spot 
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^lere  tbey  were  desired  to  await  the  intimation  of  tlie  kii|g*8  • 
pleasure.  While  they  were  thus  delayed,  a  body  of  men  dressed 
in  large  shaggy  caps,  led  up  a  miserably  mangled  wretch,  whom 
they  were  tormenting  previous  to  sacrifice,  and  paraded  him 
before  the  party.  At  length  they  were  conducted  to  the  presence 
of  the  monarch,  who  had  taken  his  station,  surrounded  by  all 
the  pomp  of  barbaric  splendour,  in  the  market-place,  an  area 
of  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference. 

<  The  king,  his  tributaries  and  captains,  were  resplendent  in  the 
distance,  surrounded  by  attendants  of  every  description,  fronted  by  a 
mass  of  warriors  which  seemed  to  make  our  approach  impervious. 
The  sun  was  reflected  with  a  glare  scarcely  more  supportable  than 
the  heat,  from  the  massy  gold  ornaments,  which  glistened  in  every 
direction.  More  than  a  hundred  bands  burst  at  once  on  our  arrival, 
with  the  peculiar  airs  of  their  several  chiefs ;  the  horns  flourished 
their  defiances,  with  the  beating  of  innumerable  drums  and  metal 
instruments,  and  then  yielded  for  a  while  to  the  soft  breathings  of 
theiriong  flutes,  which  were  truly  harfaionious ;  and  a  pleasing  in- 
strument, like  a  bagpipe  without  the  drone,  was  happily  mended.  At 
least  a  hundred  large  umbrellas,  or  canopies,  which  could  shelter 
thirty  persons,  were  sprung  up  and  down  by  the  bearers  with  brilliant' 
effect,  being  made  of  scarlet,  yellow,  and  tlie  most  shewy  cloths  and 
silks,  and  crowned  on  the  top  with  crescents,  pelicans^  elephants, . 
barrels,  and  arms^  and  swords  of  gold ;  they  were  of  various  shapes, 
but  mostly  dome;  and  the  valances  (in  some  of  which  small  looking 

S lasses  were  inserted]  fantastically  scolloped  and  fringed ;  from  the 
rents  of  some,  the  proboscis  and  small  teeth  of  elephants,  projected^ 
and  a  few  were  roofed  with  leopard  skins,  and  crowned  with  various 
ailimals  naturally  stuffed.  The  state  hammocks,  like  long  cradles, 
were  raised  in  the  rear,  the  poles  on  the  heads  of  the  bearers ;  the 
cushions  and  pillows  were  covered  with  crimson  taffeta,  and  the  rich* 
est  cloths  hung  over  the  sides.  Innumerable  small  umbrellas,  of 
▼arious  qploured  stripes,  were  crowded  in  tlie  intervals,  whilst  several 
large  trees  heightened  the  glare,  by  contrastinff  the  sober  colouring. 
of  nature.  The  king's  mevseneers,  with  cold  breast-plates,  made  ,  ' 
way  for  us,  and  we  commenced  our  round,  preceded  by  the  canes, 
and  the  English  flas.  We  stopped  to  take  the  hand  of  every  cabo- 
ceer,  which,  as  their  household  suites  occupied  several  spaces  in  ad- 
Tance,  delayed  us  long  enough  to  distinguish  some  of  the  ornaments 
in  the  general  blaze  of  splendour  and  ostentation.' 

All  these  caboceers,  or  principal  chiefs,  were  magnificently 
attired  in  large  robes  woven  by  the  natives  from  the  unravelled 
materials  of  silk  piece  goods  imported  from  Europe.  Gold  and 
silver  in  the  shape  of  necklaces,  bracelets,  ancle-rings,  sword- 
hilts,  and  other  insignia  of  wealth  and  rank,  were  lavished  on 
their  dress,  and  on  the  surrounding  distinctions  of  their  respec- 
tive dignities.  The  principal  officers,  of  the  household  were  near 
the  persoa  of  the  inonarch :  his  chamberlain,  bis  gold  horn- 
blower,  the  superiotendant  of  bis  messengersy  the  captain  ex* 
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cIusiTely  charged  mih  (he  execution  of  delinqaeDts  in  the  king's 
familVy  the  director  of  the  market,  the  guardian  of  the  royal 
burial  ground,  and  the  roaster  of  themnsicy  were  all  in  atleod- 
ance,  surrounded  by  large  and  splendid  retinues. 

<  The  cook  had  a  number  of  small  serrices  covered  with  leopard's 
skin  held  behind  him,  and  a  large  quantity  of  massy  silver  plate  was 
displayed  before  him,  punch-bowls,   waiters,  coffee-pots,  tsnkards, 

and  a  very  large  vessel  with  heavy  handles  and  clawed  feet. •  •  • 

The  executioner,  a  man  of  an  maroense  size,  wore  a  massy  gold 
hatchet  on  his  breast;  and  the  execution  stool  was  held  before  nimt 
clotted  in  blood,  and  partly  covered  with  a  cawl  of  fat.  The  king's 
four  linguists  were  encircled  by  a  splendour  inferior  to  none,  and  their 
peculiar  insignia,  gold  canes,  were  elevated  in  all  directions,  tied  in 
bundles  like  fasces.  The  keeper  of  the  treasury  added  to  his  own 
magnificence  by  the  ostentatious  display  of  his  service;  the  blowpan, 
boxes,  scales  and  weights,  were  of  solid  gold.  A  delay  of  some  mi- 
nutes whilst  we  severely  approached  to  receive  the  kii^^s  band,  af- 
forded us  a  thorough  view  of  him ;  his  deportment  first  excited  my 
attention ;  native  dignity  in*  princes  we  are  pleased  to  call  baibarous 
was  a  curious  spectacle :  his  manners  were  majestic,  yet  courteous ; 
and  he  did  not  allow  his  surprize  to  beguile  him  for  a  moment  of  the 
composure  of  the  monarch ;  he  appeared  to  be  about  thirty-eight  yean 
of  age,  inclined  to  corpulence,  and  of  a  benevolent  countenance ;  he 
wore  a  fillet  of  aggry  beads  round  his  temples,  a  necklace  of  gold 
cockspur  shells  strung  by  their  largest  ends,  and  over  his  right  shoul* 
der  a  red  silk  cord,  suspending  three  saphies  cased  in  gold ;  nis  braced 
lets  were  the  richjut  mixtures  of  beaas  and  gold,  and  his  fingers 
covered  with  rings;  his  cloth  was  of  a  dark  green  silk;  a  pointed 
diadem  was  elegantly  painted  in  white  on  his  forehead ;  also  a  pattern 
resembling  an  epaulette  on  each  shoulder,  and  an  ornament  like  a 
full-blown  rose,  one  leaf  rising  above  another  until  it  covered  his 
whole  breast ;  his  knee-bands  were  of  aggry  beads,  and  his  ancle- 
strings  of  gold  ornaments  of  the  most  delicate  workmanship,  small 
drums,  sankos,  stools,  swords,  guns,  and  birds,  clustered  together; 
his  sandals,  of  a  soft  white  leather,  were  embossed  across  the  instep 
band  with  small  gold  and  silver  cases  of  saphies ;  he  was  seated  in  a 
low  chair,  richly  ornamented  with  ^old  ;  he  wore  a  pair  of  gold  cas- 
tanets on  his  finger  and  thumb,  which  he  clapped  to  enforce  silence.' 

The  arms  and  insignia  of  his  attendants  were  lavishly  adorned 
"With  gold ;  and  the  effect  of  the  yrhole  was  impressive  in  a  tery 
high  degree.  After  having  gone  through  their  exhausting  cir- 
Gumambulation,  the  Europeans  were  requested  to  seat  tbemaelvea 
under  a  tree,  while  the  whole  gorgeous  pageant  filed  off  before 
them.  The  music  struck  up  afresh,  the  banners  waved,  the 
f  canopies  were  put  in  motion,  the  musquetry  recommenced,  the 

Fetish  men  whirled  round  ^  with  surprising  velocity,*  and  the 
chiefs  passed  along,  some  sedately,  but  others  dancing  by  with 
gestures  of  buffoonery  or  defiance.  The  king  paus^  when  be 
came  up,  to  inquire  their  names  a  second  time,  and  to  *  wish* 
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<lieni  ^  good  night.*    Tbey  all  *  agreed  in  estimating  the  namber 
•  of  warriors  at  80,000.' 

For  a  few  days  every  thing  went  on  pleasantly.     The  king 
seemed  gratified  by  the  novelty  of  a  white  embassy,  and  testified 
bis  approbation  by  a  very  gracious  and  condescending  demeanour. 
But  the  calm  was  of  brief  duration  ;  atid  the  first  essay  at  ne« 
gotiation  bad  nearly  extinguished  all  hope  of  benefit  to  com- 
merce or  science  from  an  alliance  with  his  majesty  of  Ashantee. 
A  miserably  ill-judged  attempt  was  made  to  economize,  by  de- 
ceiving him  respecting  the  amount  of  tribute  to  be  transferred 
to  him  by  the  Company  from  chiefs  to  whom  it  had  hitherto  been 
paid,  but  whose  claims  had  devolved  on  him  by  right  of  con- 
quest.   The  royal  savage  had,  however,  better  information  than 
was  anticipated,  and  met  the  intended  deception  with  a  plain  and 
accurate  statement  of  the  facts.     Mr,  James,  whose  health  was 
extremely  feeble,  hesitated  in  his  answers,  and  seemed  intimi- 
dated by  the  apparent  hazara  of  bis  situation^    The  king  grew 
angry,  drew  bis  beard  into  his  mouth,  and  champed  it  in  rage, 
started  from  his  seat,  and  used  menacing  gestures  and  expres* 
sions.    Notwithstanding  the  obvious  necessity  tor  prompt  and 
fearless  interposition^  Mr.  James  was  silent :  the  real  diflicuity 
and  danger  of  his  position,  the  fearful  exasperation  of  the  fierce 
barbarian  before  him,  and  the  appalling  clamours  of  the  council, 
took  from  him  all  presence  of  mind,  and  affairs  seemed  to  be 
approaching  to  a  crisis,  when  Mr.  Bowdich  took  the  sudden 
resolution  of  presenting  himself  to  the  king.    He  procured  a 
favourable  bearing,  and  having  urged  with  success  the  proper 
arguments,  gained  time  for  reference  to  the  governor  of  Cape 
Coast.     A  second  interview  was  yet  more  alarming.  Mr.  James 
was  again  undecided  in  his  answers;    the   monarch's  passion 
again  rose,  and  his  captains  rushed  before  him  with  fierce  ges- 
tures, calling  for  instant  war.    In  this  emergency,  Mr.  Bowdich 
again  felt  himself  called  on  to  interfere,  and  appears  to  have 
conciliated  the  mind  of  the  king  by  his  dexterous  and  energetic 
behaviour.      Ultimately,  Mr.   James    was  recalled;    and  Mr. 
Bowdich,  after  having  negotiated  a  treaty,  returned,  leaving 
Mr.  Hutchison  as  ofiicial  resident  at  Coomassie. 

On  the  face  of  these  transactions,  Mr.  Bowdich  appears  to 
bave  entitled  himself  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  his  su- 
periors, and  We  should  have  supposed  that  some  signal  mark  of 
tbeir  approbation  would  have  awaited  him.  Instead  of  this,  we 
fiod  him  loudly  complaining  of  ingratitude  and  neglect,  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  public,  in  a  spirited  pamphlet,  against  the  selfish- 
ness, partiality,  and  incompetency  of  his  employes.  To  his 
imputations  they  bave  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  ventured  any 
reply.  Mr.  Bowdich  originally  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
African  Company  aa  a  ivriter,  or  clerk,  ai|d  even  in  tbb  early 
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stage  of  his  engagement,  received  some  tolerably  diafinci  speci- 
mens of  the  want  of  iropartiality  in  the  management  of  its  a^rs. 
After  some  time,  be  was  appointed  to  the  Ashantee  mission,  and 
he  claims  the  whole  merit  of  jts  success.     On  his  return,  be  verj 
reasonably  expected  promotion ;  but  his  applications  were  coldly 
received,  and  he  found  that  he  was  not  likely  to  obtain  any  tbinp 
more  from  the  Committee  than  a  niggard  and  reluctant  compen- 
sation of  ^250,  without  advancement  in  rank  or  increase  of 
salary.     Of  the  inadequacy  of  this  premium,  and  the  injurious 
narrowness  of  such  conduct,  there  can,  we  imagine,  be  but  one 
opinion.    Although  we  have  no  disposition  to  maJie  ourseWes 
parties  in  a  dispute  with  the  merits  of  which  we  have  but  an  im* 
perfect  acquaintance,  we  feel  ourselves  fully  justified  in  affirming, 
that,  if  a  complete  answer  cannot  be  given  to  the  damnatory  fapts 
alleged  by  Mr.  B.,  an  entire  alteration  is  indispensably  requisite 
in  the  management  of  the  Company's  affairs.     We  admit  that 
Mr.  Bowdicbhas  been  indiscreet ;  we  cannot  acquit  him  of  blame 
in  his  unnecessary  and  unmitigated  exposure  of  the  weakness  of 
Mr.  James  ;  we  think  that  bis  pro|M>sals  to  the  Committee  were 
made  in  too  lofty  a  tone,  and  that  they  contained  stipulations 
which  had  been  better  omitted  ;  but  still,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious, 
that  the  unfair  treatment  which  he  has  experienced,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  his  having  been  guilty  of  that  unpardonable  offitaal 
crime,  presumption  on  service.     It  has  been  affirmed  by  a  cri- 
tical Journal  supposed  occasionally  to  speak  the  sentiments  of 
Administration,  that  Mr.  Bowdich  and  his  companions  so  mis- 
conducted themselves  in  their  mission  as  to  render  it  necessary 
to  despatch  Mr.  Dupuis  for  the  purpose  of  remedyii^  their 
mischievous  indiscretion.    The,  precise  character  of  the  injury, 
however,  is  not  stated,  and  we  are  little  disposed  to  credit 
vague  and  sweeping  assertions.     In  the  mean  while,  the  distinct 
and  heavy  accusations  urged  in  the  pamphlet  against  the  African 
Company,  require  a  decided  reply,     if  they  are  justly  preferred,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  adopting  a  different  system :  if  they  are  false 
or  exaggerated,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  proving  their  fu- 
tility.   It  has  also  been  asserted,  thai  Mr.  Bowdich  has  added 
very  little  to  our  knowledge  of  African  geography.    We  cer* 
tainly  do  not  think  so  highly  as  Mr.  B.  himself  seems  to  do, 
of  his  success  in  this  respect ;  but  we  should  feel  it  expedient  to 
shew  from  his  book,  that  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  inquiries, 
and  far  from  deficient  in  ability  to  turn  them  to  account,  bad  we 
not  just  seen  an  intimation,  that  he  intends  shortly  to  publish, 
expressly  on  that  subject,  a  small  work,  which  will,  of  course, 
furnish  us  with  a  more  advantageous  opportunity  of  referring  to 
particulars. 

It  will  be  seen  from  our  previous  statements  and  extracts^ 
that  Ashantee  is  a  powerfhl  kiogdomi  and  that  its  institutions 
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sre  altogether  military.  The  warriors  appear  to  be  formidable 
from  their  numbers,  their  valour,  and  their  dexterity  in  the  use 
of  fire-arms.  The  king  is  despotic ;  but  the  mihtary  aristo- 
cracy, composed  of  the  chiefs  and  the  captains,  interpbses  a 
considerable  checic  to  the  capricious  exercise  of  his  authority. 
The  natiTes  appear  to  be  industrious,  and  to  possess  consider- 
able skill  in  the  manipulation  of  the  precious  metals,  and  in  the 
construction  of  their  houses.  We  should  have  inserted  the  de- 
scription of  the  king's  palace,  had  it  not  been  already  so  fre- 
quently before  the  public,  even  previous  to  the  publication  of  the 
f>resent  volume.  Many  interesting  illustrations  of  African  man- 
ners and  scenery  are  supplied  by  Mr.  Bowdich,  and  he  has 
greatly  added  to  the  value  of  his  book  by  the  insertion  of  Mr. 
Hutchison's  Diary.  The  further  prosecution,  of  discovery  in 
•Africa  by  means  of  residencies,  is  strongly,  and  at  least  plau- 
sibly, recommended.  A  chain  of  these  might,  Mr.  B.  thinks, 
be  easily  extended  far  into  the  interior. 

We  cannot  compliment  Mr.  Bowdich  on  his  plates:  they 
are.  very  showy,  but,  as  speoimens  of  art,  very  paltry.  His 
style  is  ilisfigurcd  by  intolerable  affectation ;  but  his  pamphlet 
exhibits  great  improvement  in  this  respect,  and  is  written  with 
considerable  spirit.  It  is  understood  to  be  his  intention,  to  de- 
▼ote  himself  to  the  desperate  service  of  African  diseovery.  We 
are  sorry  for  it.  Too  many  valuable  lives  have  been  already 
istaked  and  lost  on  that  almost  hopeless  hazard.  We  regret  too, 
that,  if  determined  on  that  pursuit,  he  should  have  rejected  the 
liberal  offers  of  the  French  Institute :  we  respect  his  patriotic 
feeHngs,  but  think  them  perfectly  misplaced.  Why  is  Mr.  B. 
neglected  by  the  African  Association  ?  His  oourage  and  abili- 
ties are  unquestionable ;  and  as  far  as  we  oan  ascertain  his  cha- 
racter and  history  from  his  works,  he  appears  to  be  in  all  re- 
spects worthy  of  its  patronage. 

I'll    «.>i.i      »■    I  ^-»— — ^^»^»«       I— ^^,^.^,^1^^,^,^.^— ^.^w^—^— — — ^»^— ^» 

Art.  rV.  Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion  in  1745  and  1746.  By  the 
Chevalier  de  Johnstone,  Aid-de-camp  to  Lord  George  Murray, 
Assistant  Aid-de-carap  to  Prince  Charles  Edward,  ftc.  Contain- 
ing a  Narrative  of  the  Progress  of  the  Rebellion*  from  its  Com- 
mencement to  the  Battle  of  Culloden,  &c  ftc.  Translated  from 
a  French  MS.  originally  deposited  in  the  Soot's  College  at  Paris, 
and  now  in  the  hands  of'^tke  Publishers.  4to.  pp.  1,  348.  [2  Por^ 
traits.]    London.  1820. 

npiIESE  Memoirs  have  fortunately  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an 
-*-  able  Translator  and  Editor,  by  means  of  whose  important 
corrections  and  illustrative  remarks,  their  intrinsic  value  as  a 
document  is  considerably  enhanced.  Though  drawn  up  by  an 
eye-witness  actually  and  prominently  engaged  in  the  transactions 
which  the  narrative  records,  and  though  bearing  tbestrongest  marks 
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of  Vemcity  and  eveD  impartifllity,  they  are  shewn  to  abound  witfa 
inaccuracies  of  statement  which  prove  how  little  dependence  is 
sometimes  to  be  placed  on  original  testimonies  and  undouhted 
authorities,  and  how  small  the  chance  is  that  History  should  be 
correct  in  its  details.  The  Author  was,  certainly,  a  roan  of  stH 
perior  faculties  though  uncultivated,  and  of  amiable,  thoug;h 
dissolute  charactec.  Frank,  decided,  enterprising,  and  iro« 
petuous,  true  to  the  nrinciple  of  honour,  but  wholly  destitute  of 
the  principle  of  religion,  an  euthui^iast  in  the  cause  of  his  prince, 
an  utter  heathen  in  point  both  of  knowledge  and  feeling  towards 
his  God,  he  exhibits  no  unfavourable  specimen  of  the  militarjf  Ja- 
cobite gentleman  of  his  day.  The  spirit  which  he  discovers  to- 
wards the  Whigs  and  CalVinists,  is  precisely  of  that  description 
which  breathes  in  the  Jacobite  songs  recently  collected  by  Mr. 
Hogg,  to  the  immortal  honour  of  the  £ditor  and  his  party.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  Chevalier  de  Johnstone  ever  descends 
to  the  depths  of  beastly  scurrility  and  hideous  profaneness  which 
were  suited  to  the  orgies  in  which  those  songs  were  chanted  ;  bat 
in  the  same  spirit  of  blind  malevolence,  though  repeatedly  in- 
debted to  individuals  of  the  abhorred  party  for  concealqient,  at  a 
time  that  a  reward  would  have  attended  the  discovery  of  bins 
he  can  never  speak  of  the  fanatics  but  as  *  the  execration  and 
'  refuse  of  the  human  race.*  As  a  personal  narrative,  the  Me- 
moirs are  entertaining  from  the  adventures  and  hair-breadth  es- 
capes which  they  detail  ;  but  the  style  in  which  these  are  de- 
scribed, would  not  have  entitled  the  manuscript  to  the  honours 
of  publication,  had  the  first  part  of  the  Author's  career  been  in 
any  capacity  inferior  to  that  which  he  sustained  in  the  Pretender^is 
army.  The  ignorance  and  shallowness  of  his  reflections  on  aU 
but  military  subjects,  and  the  impiety  of  his  continual  references 
to  the  persecutions  of  Providence,  are  exeeedingly  o&naive ; 
and  whenever  the  memoir  deviates  from  plain,  straightforward 
recital,  it  becomes  tiresome.  Its  value,  however,  as  an  histori- 
cal document,  has  saved  it  from  oblivion  ;  and  .we  do  not  know 
that  the  Translator  could  have  done  better  than  print  it  entire, 
although  it  might  have  been  given  in  a  less  costly  form* 

The  introduction  supplied  by  the  anonymous  Editor,  is  not 
the  least  pleasing  fxirtion  of  the  volume,  it  takes  a  brief  but 
very  just  and  competent  review  of  the  previous  circumstances  in 
our  domestic  history  which  connect  themselves  with  the  Rebel- 
lion. Oliver  Cromwell  was  the  first  who  succeeded  in  efllectaally 
chastising  the  Scottish  Highlanders :  he  achieved  what  the  most 
powerful  monarchs  had  never  been  able  to  do ;  and  had  his  sys- 
tem bfen  followed  up,  the  civilisation  of  the  Highlands  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  be  the  result.  But  the  Restoration,  that 
most  disastrous  species  of  revolution,  by  which,prelacy  wasagain 
established  in  Scotland,  aflTorded  the  Highlanders  a  fatal  oppor- 
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tilnity  or  re^aining^  their  formidable  character,  and  of  sating  their 
rcTenge.  The  army  by  which  the  Presbyterians  were  goaded  to 
insurrection,  and  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts,  was  composed 
chiefly  of  *  barbarous  Highlanders,*  who  were  invited  from  their 
inoontains,  by  the  restored  government,  to  pillage  the  south-west 
of  Scotland.  At  the  Revolution,  King  William  deemed  it  advisa- 
ble to  purchase  a  peace  «riili  them  ;  a  measure  wbich  could  be 
justified  only  by  the  weakness  of  the  new  government,  but  which 
was  ill  adapted  to  promote  its  security.  Tlie  Union  in  1707, 
was  brought  about  by  the  distribution  of  a  sum  of  money  among 
the  Scottish  aristocracy,  greatly  against  the  wishes  of  the  nation 
in  general.     Bp.  Burnet  says,   that  ^  it  was  the  nobility  that 

*  in  every  vote  turned  the  scale,*  and  that  *  it  was  said,  many  of 
^  them  were  bought  off  to  sell  their  country  and  their  birthright.* 
The  Presbyterians  were  possessed  with  the  apprehension  that 
the  consequence  of  the  Union  would  be,  that  they  should  be 
'  swallowed  up  by  the  Church  of  England;^  and  they  were 
disposed  to  waive  their  objections  to  King  James  on  the  score  of 
his  religion,  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  it.  It  was  a  common 
saying,  '  God  may  convert  him,  or  he  may  have  Protestant  ohil- 

*  dren  ;  but  the  Union  never  can  be  good.*  The  Jacobites  re- 
sented it  as  injurious  and  humiliating  to  their  country  :  they  saw 
that  it  struck  at  the  root  of  all  their  hopes  and  designs  for  a 
counter-revolution.  The  idea  that  James  would  dissolve  it,  con*' 
tributed  to  strengthen  their  set^ret  attachment  to  the  excluded 
family.  By  far  the  more  warlike  of  the  Highland  olans  re- 
mained attached  to  th^  house  of  Stuart,  long  after  the  accession 
of  the  Elector  of  Hanover ;  and  a  declaration  of  war  with 
France  or  Spain,  which  required  the  witbdrawment  of  the  troops 
for  foreign  service,  was  always  a  signal  for  rebellion. 

In  the  year  1745,  however,  when  the  young  Pretender  adopted 
the  rash  resolution  of  repairing  to  Scotland,  contrary  to  the 
vrishes  of  his  friends,  without  troops  or  any  foreign  aid,  the 
general  feelins* of  discontent  had,  in  the  low  country  of  Scotland, 
greatly  subsided.  The  great  body  of  the  people  were  Presby- 
terians ;  and  these  were  all  staunch  adherents  to  the  House  of 
Hanover.    '  All  who  were  not  Whigs  were  Jacobites,  and  all 

*  were  Jacobites  who  were  not  Presbyterians.'  In  England, 
the  state  of  things  was  difierent.  It  appears  incontestible,  from 
the  archives  of  the  Stuart  family  now  in  the  King's  library,  that 
a  very  great  p>oportion  of  the  English  aristocracy  were  •  Jaco- 
bites ;  and  they  would  willingly  have  joined  the  Pretender,  '  if 
^  they  had  seen  that  he  could  support  himself  without  them.* 

'  The  Tories,  though  not  all  Jacobites,  had  all  a  leaning  towards  the 
Stuart  family ;  and  we  must  never  foreet  that  the  Tories  formed  the 
bulk  of  the  nation :  for  it  has  been  tnuy  observed  by  Mr.  Burke,  that 
the  Whigs  have  never  formed  any  considerable  part  of  the  strength  of 
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England;  that  the  Disseotera  were  the  chief  support  of  that  pany; 
and  that  they  owe  to  circumstances  alone,  whatever  influence  thej 
may  have  at  any  time  possessed.  As  the  Administration  had  then 
been  thirty  years  in  the  nands  of  the  Whigs,  they  of  course  possessed 
a  number  of  adherents  in  the  upper  and  middle  ranks  of  Jife,  and 
amonff  the  higher  established  clergy.  But  though,  from  the  oonstita- 
tion  of  that  church,  it  is  naturally  the  ally  of  Cto  state,  and  its  tenet 
of  passive  obedience,  independently  of  interests  leads  it  to  support  the 
government,  a  very  suspicious  circumstance  respecting  it  was 
shrewdly  noticed  by  Hume,  namely,  that  almost  all  Us  lomer  clem 
then  sided  mth  ^opposition.  He  very  naturally  inferred  from  tbu, 
**  that  some  bias  still  hung  upon  our  constitution,  some  extrinsic 
**  weight,  which  turned  it  from  its  natural  course."  We  were  indebted 
for  the  two  extraordinary  phenomena  of  a  Whig  King  and  an  oppo- 
sition Church,  to  the  existence  of  the  deposed  ramily  of  Stuart ;  and 
the  extinction  of  a  Pretender  to  the  throne  will  probably  for  ever 
prevent  their  recurrence.' 

The  history  of  this  period  remains  to  be  written.  Smollett,  as 
tfae  Writer  justly  remarks^  is  neither  a  profound  nor  an  impar- 
tial historian.  Home's  work,  ^  though  it  affords  materials  for 
^  the  historian,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  history.*  It  is 
asserted,  upon  the  strength  of  priYate  knowledge,  that  Mr.  Home 
Mibmitt^d  bis  history  in  manuscript  to  some  of  the  roeitibers  of 
the  royal  family ;  and  he  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  obser?e 
a  prudent  silence  on  many  important  transactions ;  more  es- 
pecially respecting  *  the  lawless,  disgraceful,  and  unnecessary 

*  cruelties  which  stained  the  laurels  of  the  Tiotors.*  The 
Author  of  Waverley  is  admitted  to  discover  an  acquaintance 
^  with  every  incident  illustrative  of  national  manners,  individual 
'  character,  or  tbehistory  of  particularfamilies,*  while  he  'possesses 

*  a  power  of  picturesque  delineation  which  peculiarly  qualifies  him 
'  for  (he  task  of  historian  of  the  wild  and  strongly  marked  sons  of 
'  the  mountains  ;'  but  be  is  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
#om9  *  erroneous  impressions*  respecting  the  Rebellion.  It  is 
diffiouU,  however,  to  say  whether  the  license  to  which  an  his- 
torioo«Do?elist  may  conceive  himself  entitled  in  presenting  a 
atory  only  founded  on  facts,  might  not  account  for  misrepresen- 
tatioDs  npi  originating  in  erroneous  impressions.  The  presiirop- 
lion  is,  that  the  Author  of  the  Novel  chose  that  mode  of  portray- 
ing the  manners  of  the  period,  because  he  felt  that  history  would 
aol  otherwise  acccNnmodate  itself  to  bis  main  purpose.  It  might 
therefore  be  expected,  that  a  material  discrepancy  would  be 
found,  on  certain  material  points,  between  the  fiction  and  the 
fact ;  and  the  character  of  the  hero  forms  one  of  tliose  main 
points,  on  which  misrepresentation  would  inevitably  be  resorted 
to^  if  be  was  not  all  that  was  noble  and  magnanimous.  To  cite 
tlie  author  of  Waverley,  then,  as  an  authority  worth  the  trouble 
of .  confutation  wliere  he  labours  to  hold  up  Prince  Charles  Ed- 
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imd  as  a  man  of  great  streagtb  of  miad,  of  geaeroos  and  dirtlig 
character,  and  of  military  taknta,-— ^peara  to  na  to  be  treating 
by  far  loo  gravely  and  with  too  aoruputous  a  deference,  the  mere 
colouring  of  a  poet ;  more  especially  when  the  proof  that  Charlea 
was  the  reverse  of  all  this,  is  so  abondant,  that,  the  Author  of 
Waverley  must  have  been  aware  of  it.  The  portrait  which  Dr. 
King  has  drawn  of  himi^  is  amply  eonfirmed  by  the  eqndly 
unsuspicious  testimony  of  the  Author  of  these  llemoirs.  The 
Editor  expresses  his  high  satisfaction,  in  which  our  readem  witt 
warmly  participate,  thai  the  arduous  task  of  supplying  this  desi- 
deratum in  English  history,  has  been  undertaken  by  an  illustriotts 
senator  whose  literary  talents  are  not  inferior  to  his  powers  of 
oratory,  mad  whose  erudition  is  equal  to  his  genius.  Nothing 
isemains  to  be  wished,  but  that  his  power  of  steady  application 
and  self-discipline  may  prove  such  aa  shall  enable  lum  to  per-* 
severe,  in  spite  of  the  multiplied  interruptions  of  a  pubUo  life^ 
and  the  desultory- habits  they  induce,  soibatthe  literary  world 
may  not  be  disappointed  of  the  work,  or  receive  nothing  mere 
than  a  melancholy  memorial  of  its  Author  in  the  shape  of  % 
posthumous  '  Fragment.* 

The  Cbevalior  de  Johnstone,  the  author  of  the  present  Me-^ 
moir^,  is  staled  to  have  been  the  only  son  of  a  merchant  in  Edin« 
burgh,  wlipse  famjly  was  connected,  by  descent  and  allianee,  with 
some  of  the  first  bouses  in  Scotland.  Hb  sifter  C4*cUia  was 
married  to  a  son  of  Lord  Rollo,  who  suoeeeded  to  the  estate  and 
title  in  1765.  The  following  sketch  of  his  life  contains  an  out* 
line  of  the  contents  of  the  Memoirs. 

*  The  Chevalier  de  Johnstone  appears  in  his  youth  to  have  moved 
in  the  best  society  which  the  Scottish  capital  then  contained,  and  to 
have  been  on  the  most  intimate  footing  with  the  well-known  Ladj 
Jane  Dougbu^  mother  of  the  present  Lord  Douglas,  who  uniformly 
treated  him  vrith  all  the  tenderness  and  regard  of  a  parent.  Educatea 
in  «>iscopaIi8n  and  Jacobite  principles,  on  the  first  mteIHgence  of  the 
laooing  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  he  made  his  escape  fivm  Edin« 
burgh  to  Duncrub,  the  seat  of  Lord  Rollo,  near  Penh,  where  he 
waited  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  in  that  town,  and  was  one  of  the  fiist 
of  the  I^w-country  gentlemen  who  flocked  to  his  standard.  By  the 
Misses  ^llo,  bps  relations,  be  was  introduced  to  the  Duke  of  Fertk 
and  Lord  Geor]^  Murray,  the  leaders  of  the  rebel  army,  the  latter  of 
whon^  invited  bun  to  b^onie  his  aid-decamp,  an  invitation  which  he 
accepted.  Ife  acted  for  a  considierable  period  in  that  capacity,  and 
also  as  assistant  aid-decamp  to  the  Prince  himself.  From  the  |V|nce 
he  received  a  captain's  commission,  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Preston-pans,  snd  wprn  out  with  the  mcessaot  hardships  of  his  sltua* 
tion  of  aid-de-camp,  that  hardly  left  him  one  hour  in  the  fiiur  and 
twenty  for  repose,  he  immediately  began  to  raise  a  company,  with 
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*  See  Edectio  Review,  N.S.  Vol.  si.  p.  97. 
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0M6I;  #ft8i)r  <56tapMled,  U  jbi^ed  tM'  tSfhU  ^  f&*fi  rMMttt* 
lie  bat4 1  f>M  hi  mt  tire  inoveiiraiittf  df  the  tehti  idiny«'«D^  amr  tte 
battle  of  CoHoden,  remaineii  for  tonetidtfni  ooocethneHt  n^ifbteol 
yhlcef  ki.  tbe  Nort^»  laid  then  ^roneeded  in  dv^me  id  EdiidNiigir« 
vhm  ,ti^.aM|in,.rQl9aiAed  for  90010  time  ooHoealed  ip  thf  hotneef 
JlW.  JW  MW«lW  at  Pnimghnglu  ,  He  ipsade  ^i#  escape  from  Scot- 
lfi)d;tQ  ;Ei^Ia9(|,  m  the  diigube  of  a  Scoto  aedlar,  andafUr  reoiaiii. 
ihgBome  time  ^P  Liooqon^  he  etiibarked  with  Lady  Jane  Dou&ias  at 
Harwich^  f(^  Holland.  It  was  .hia  intention,  on  first  reaching  tbe 
ep'ntj&^nW  i^  proceed  td  Ru^is^;  where  by  mains  oT  t^d  uncles, 
QSd^ralir  ll^WTt  a*nd  Douglas,  Whp  tttifssei&ed  great  JhAb^te  Ui  chat 
^^%;  fie'  coold  Mve  est^bllMf^  h?Aise)f  tb  advaiit^  ibidht^ 
t&9i%a  hitfiseif  td  bd  pertuaA^d  td  td  td  FdriiT,  i^htrk  h«  ^Mb  booyed 

SI  Ibr  &me  yetim  with  hdpeil  of  another  ^xpedftkfti  «d^  Scdtiaiid. 
e*obtifii}^d  ^  share  ib  the  food  set  ipdrtbj  thb  gbvernmeiit  far  Soocs 
esil48i.iKit^  .tired  ttf  ih  inactivd  IHe,  beantefedT  (he  Frandi  aenrkc^ 
i|d,w|ia  fn^t  tp  line  Jfr^nch  poasMioos  H  ]^(orth  America^  from  which 
«l  M^umea  tq  Firaiif e  on^  the  conquest  q(  thqse  possessions  bj  the 
{n{^Il^«,...*..By  the  death  of  his  friends  and  prbtectorsi  or  aone 
dtlier  Unfortunate  acciaent  or  otlier^  the  ^cup  6t  preferment  aeems  to 
&ve  always  been  oashed  from  his  lib  the  moment  he  was  60  the 
poip^  of  tasting  it;  and  he  was  left  to  languiih  in  coodfortless  poverty, 
#!ui  t$b  prospect  of  dyidk  ih  Wadt  of  the  U^cb«sarie8  df  life,  nbtwitb- 
ftlndin^  the  most  taeritbriofis  i^Hriciei  to  His  adbpied  countryt  where 
l&bttaost  de^radibg  petticoat  infltieiide  then  re^ulhted  tlte  dflapopsi 
iif  almost  evety  pubhe  employment,  atid  Hfhbtt  corniptioA  and  pro- 
fligacy re^ed  in  tlieir  moat  foul  and  dtt|iiikiiig  tonem'  pp.  tlbwadfL 

The  Karraiive  coiDinencea  witti  the  emharkatipQ  d^the  ^bce 
t  Belle-isle  on  the  Srd  of  July.  O.  S.  l7ii!3.    He  was  acoom- 


I 


I 


^jp^afiibf  to  ttie.^rji^ces  Afacdqoa^  a/^cotsiuan  ;  $trickland, 
called  hj  Home^aQ  EnglUhmitn^  by  the  Chevalier,  ^n  IrishmaB ; 
tflld  Mlohel;  Ulb  Prinoe^a  KMiaA  >DaUsi  fU  ch^ambre.  A  most 
^jc#aoMlQary  band  of  ibllowera  tnilyv  ^6'e  Authot  reasarks,  with 
vvfiMl  to  teter  upon  an  bnterjfnriiib  that  bad  for  itii  objeet  botfabr 
1^)  tb^tt  til  ^m  CHe  bl*b\Vtt  of  Ore&t  BHUin  froitt  Ui^  Bb^e  m 


leri 

r»'    ... 


It  i  w  ^^i  P"f s^PS5  ^^X  Koowieage  oi  mimary  aoau^ 
idiui  IS  a$rmeaby  yr.  king  to  Wyq  ¥e^n  a  Frot4»5taDt.  and 
^  f  aa  by  o^fpj  10  tbis  countify  auap^ted  to  pe  m  the  pay  of  Uie 
|;ilgU|b  a^miaftry..  That  >e  oegleqted  tbe  Princess  education  ia 
Ctorlidf^  vrb«ther  i^  wraa  froiD  proQigat^  ioaiieutioD,  froai  ayeo- 
jphaiicw,  or  from  ioaidious  qetign ;  while  he  appears  to  have 
gauied  by  8<MM  me^in  or  otberj  %  ooiisideqiblp  paeendi^icy  oyer 


ttieia|r«tMtiq>of:bi9<^P>w^> 


nor.  -rtt"*P  V»lw'  ,tt>eJ^i,Ppe  (fffllwr'^'l.   Uas  escorted, t,y 

'     ,*be  Pljlftheth,,^  flif  tj-SMP,  Iflf-     A|fP«t  \Wty.ninp  kugues  (» 

■    .Ibff  |»«|^vM,pf, the  Mep^d,P91[lt.t»^,pnip  fell  in  with  (he  tioo, 

'    .an  Kngliali  ,I9W)  .qf  *»r,  cfffrriirig  (he  qaq^  weiglil   of  melal  [ 

and  (IP  flbatiiifite  flz|it  ,pi)fluert,  w|)icli    wjy  mainfMinQ,!   for  six 

.otljgBfl  .to  (i\i)ie,fcir,t^p  flf^rfflt.port  ,on  ft^jr  MgpctiTe  coaaj 
;rhe  P^Fica>  ffigjte  ,Pi)()tinj}pd,'psr.cp|iMe  fo.^ctfUpijd,  will 

joined 

of  CJapraaald,  ifith  hja  slpn  of  j^^pdonalib ;  by.ffafB  dj^^o/ IM 
SfuiTts fff /Apvip ;  "pd  byttve.clvqa  of  tpe  Mac^oDBtdB.of  ^moco. 
GJenpti^,^  (fnd  GUdc^'  IV  Mfcd'ofialdt  qf  Kej^pocli  commen^ 
bostnities  in  tfietr  jnsrCh  (A  J9ip  IiItd,  by  ftiackipg  two  cooiminiek'M' 
tbe.&ojal  ^oti;  whom  trie v  made  pngonen,  md  preienled  to'rae 
Frincei  oa  a  happy  omm  of  hb  future  ■ul:ceu/       '  '  "'" 

■Tliefottdutjt.pf  SifjJobn.Cppe  JB  BRokep  of  Ijy.flur  CtievK- 
Her  «a  a9t,ip^r)(^  by.^t^e^fgheat  (*i9dppi,:biil  as  be)r^|i)obe. 
.diepce.|»  t))e.i}Fd«rt  ^refleiTea  by  hjqti  J'rjjm  the  l^e^ency.  Tofi 
■3S4ktatfa  fit^Miaa  ^f^fa  \o  yioMcaie,  }a  .a,  Jitfte,  ^^m-  memory  yf 
tbia  ',  iperUorjai^s  o^er*  from  ibe.na^qstat^nien^H,  uf  Iloiiie,  Iiy 
Bhemng.llWLt,  itiiforoyflig.Jflp.resolujipn  Jo  march  n'orthwartls,  lie 
ac^M  in  ifj^isQD  ^pitli  (}ie  ^aflTlcflNf  ,Lor'()  President  Forbes,  as 
^ell.M.in  gufsuan^e  , of. express  orders, frqmi|^e  Secretary' gf 
^tate;,.Bivlf^Bt  for  Jh^dolay  wM^rtfrustnte^di^^  <'csi$;n  oT  that 
ffi»T,ement  by  .aHoiWiw  f^e  ^nnce  to  ii^^tifi  ^JBclinburgli  by 
^9ther  .»fjje,.Sir  ^ol^^iWjiia.not  lo.^  blaiqed.  The  Ourern- 
neat  .1^  treated  bjs.iappfehf^sions  sf  a  inie^,(ated  dcacent'.yn 
Ibe  part  or  t^  ,Preteiiuer,  ^.uofforthy  ojf  any  attention';  uld 

(heir  ;atraii{[e,lncrf^lujity  had  ledjticin  to  nf£leot  tatFi"' 

|>rw}eDti  prpf»uti|Oiis ; .  po  that  (he  (^paeral,  found' bltfseu^. 
provHioust  {9r,  ttie. march, ,  ffit|io,ut  money  for  1^9  troops,  vri 
iQgufli|;i(mtj{9fqe,,^iyl,i)o  elective  firtillery.  if  el,  a  y^iiy'e^^. 
pal  ^Hiwy^isjiroiiouaced,  upon  jbim  by^Jiia  ,fipo,loKi9t,,,nl)ei]  be 
HUlM.  up..tb^9e  pirciwaBtfkpqes^by.  Hyingi  Ui^i^  ^irJolfn  9e«n;i^'to 
jtave  bef?)  *,9ne 'of  lae  lettMt  y^ecijle  ,91  ,the  ,qiiliiai;y  me^n  fo 
*  whom  the  safety  of  the,cpui\lryw|ia,t^en  entrusted.'' 

Mr.  Juhnstone  Joined  the  Prince  at  Perth,  and  was  imoM* 
JiaVely  'appointed,,  aide-de'-csmp  to  Lord  ■  Geoi^e-Motray';:  but, 
as  tlie  prince  bad  ihen  only  ope  ai^e-de-csinpj-Mi'i  Madmuehtoi, 
'  be  ^BpipHoy'eli'me,''  ^ays  tHe  Writpr,  '  f!s  ibucli  as 'Ltrrd-CNili^ta 


il»|r  eyeo 

'_j»itliowt 


144  JobnstMe's  Uemt^  of  ike  JI^MKoir. 

'  *  cesflanty  and  I  could  scarcely  find  time  to  sleep  two  hotm  ill 
^  the  four  and  twenty.'  To  Lord  George  is  ascribed  the  whole 
merit  of  the  military  operations.  It  is  afflrmed,  that  wheiMTer 
the  Prince  interfered,  he  did  mischief;  and  that,  bad  he  (Prince 
Charles)  '  slept  during  the  whole  of  the  expedition,  and  allowed 

*  Lord  George  to  act  tor  hifti  according  to  his  own  judgement, 
'*  there  is  every  reason  for  supposing  he  would  have  found  the 
^  crown  of  Great  Britain  on  (us  head  when  he  woke.*  Nor  is 
this  fliBsertion  quite  so  extravagant  as  may  appear,  as  there  was 
a  flBoment  in  which  rapid  and  decisive  movements,  operating; 
upon  the  panic  which  the  early  successes  of  the  Pretender's 
army  had  spread,  might  have  turned  the  scale  of  popular  loyalty 
in  his  fiivour,  emboldened  his  Tory  partisans  in  this  country  to 
throw  off  their  forced  allegiance  to  the  Whig  monarch,  and 
restored  the  Stuart  line.  And  a  yery  glorious  Charles  the 
Third  this  selfish,  mean,  headstrong,  and  heartless  vonitg^  legitr- 
mate  would  in  due  course  have  made  !  But  Tory  loyalty  s  not 
verj  nioe  as  to  what  it  feeds  on  ;  and  history  would,  perhaps, 
bear  us  out  in  the  assertion,  that  the  most  romantic  displays  of 
ohiralrous  enthumasm  and  fidelity  have  had  for  their  object  the 
most  worthless  of  princes. 

The  Chevalier  de  Johnstone  ascribes  the  rout  of  Preatoo- 
pans  to  the  astonishing  rapidity  with  which  Lord  George  kd  oa 
the  first  line,  before  the  English  forces  had  recovered  from  their 
surprise.  The  cavalry  were  thrown  into  confusion  at  the  first 
onset  by  a  very  simple  expedient.  The  Highlanders  had  fre- 
quently been  enjoined  to  aim  at  the  noses  of  the  horses,  witbont 
roindine  the  riders ;  <  as  the  natural  movement  of  a  horse, 
^  wounded  in  the  face,  is  to  wheel  round,  and  a  lew  horses 
'  wounded  in  that  manner  are  sufficient  to  throw  a  -  wbde 
'  souadron  into  disorder,  without  the  possibiKty  of  their  being 
<  anerwards  rallied.*  They  followed  this  advice  implicitly,  and 
with  com'plete  success.  The  infantry,  uncovered  from  the  flight 
of  the  cavaliT,  iinmediately  gave  way.  According  to  the  atate- 
meot  of  Sir  JohnX7ope,  the  whole  line  was  broken  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  And  our  Author  states,  that  the  aecond  Une,  in  wUeh 
he  remained  by  the  side  of  the  Prince,  *  saw  no  other  enemy 

*  than  those  who  were  lying  on  the  ground  killed  and  wounded,* 
though  they  were  not  more  than  fifty  paces  behind  the  first  linej 
running  as  fast  as  they  could  to  overtake  them,  and  near  eaough 
never  to  lose  sight  of  them.  The  panic  terror  of  the  English  be 
describes  as  surpassing  all  imagination. 

,  *  They  threw  down  their  arms  that  they  might  run  with  more 
^peed,  tnus  depriving  themselves  by  their  fears  of 'the  only  means  of 
arresting  the  vengeance  of  the  Highlanders.  Of  so  many  men  in  a 
condition,  firom  their  numben,  to  preserve  order  in  tlieir  retreat,  noc 
one  thought  of  defending  himselt.    Terror  had  taken  possessiott  of 


their  mindf.  I  ulw  a  yoilBg  Highlanden  about  fourteen  yeaii  of  age, 
acarcdy  formed,  who  waa  presented  to  die  Prince  as  a  prodigy,  hair- 
ing kOied,  it  was  said,  fourteen  of  the  enemy.  The  Prince  asked 
him  if  this  was  true?  *'  I  do  not  know/'  replied  he,  **  \f  I  killed 
.them ;  but  I  brought  fourteen  soldiers  to  the  ground  with  my  sword." 
Another  Highlander  brought  ten  soldiers  to  the  Prince,  whom  he ' 
had  made  prisoners,  drivinff  them  before  him  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 
This  Highlander,  from  a  rashness  without  example*  hdving  pursued  a 
party  to  some  distance  from  the  field  of  battle,  along  the  road  be* 
tween  the  two  enclosures,  struck  down  the  hindermost  with  a  blow  of 
his  sword,  calling,  at  the  same  time,  ^  Down  with  your  anna.''  The 
aoldiers,  terror-struck,  threw  down  their  arms  without  looking  behiod 
them,  and  the  Highlander,  with  a  pistol  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in 
'the  other,  made  Uiem  do  exactly  as  he  pleased.  The  rage  and  de* 
apair  of  these  men,  on  seeing  themselves  made  prisoners  oy  a  single 
individual,  may  easily  be  ima^aed.  These  were,  howeTer,  the  same 
English  sddiers  who  had  distmguished  themselves  at  Dettingen  and 
Fontenoy,  and  who  might  justly  be  ranked  amongst  the  bravest 
troops  of  Europe.'    pp»  29,  SO. 

And  then  follows  a  comment  on  the  loapiriog  eflbct  of  an  at* 
taohment  to  their  *  legitinvate  Prince,'  wbioh  gave  theae  mouo* 
taineers  ao  easy  a  victory  over '  tbrioe  their  number  of  regular 
^  troops,'  who  could  have  no  such  *  intenae  feeling  of  ikk%jmMe% 

*  of  their  cauae  I P  The  number  of  General  Cope's  army  is 
here,  however,  vastly  exaggerated,  aa  that  of  the  rebels  was  on 
the  other  side.  In  |M>int  of  numbers,  the  latter  had  the  ad* 
vantage,  being  nearly  2600  men,  while  the  English  troops  did 
-fiot  mueh  exceed  2100;  but  the  reserve  of  the  Pretender's 
army,  amounting  to  620  men,  waa  never  engaged.  The  beat 
thing  on  record  in  the  conduct  of  the  Prince,  is,  that  on  hia  tri- 
umphant return  to  Edinburgh,  he  puUtahed  an  edict  prohibiting 
all  public  rejoicings  on  account  of  the  victory  obtained  over 
General  Cope,  <  as  it  was  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  Mood 
^  of  his  subjects.'  The  King's  army  thus  annihilated,  the  only 
Eioglish  troops  left  in  Scotland  being  the  garrisons  of  the  caatles 
of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  the  Prince  remained  entire  maater  of 
that  portion  of  the  kingaom ;  and  all  that  he  ought  to  have 
aimea  at,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chevalier,  was,  to  retain  pos- 
session oif  Scotland,  to  dissolve  and  annul  the  Union,  and  by  that 
neaDB  to  give  the  contest  the  appearance  of  a  natioaal  war.  .  In 
-tfiat  case,  the  Court  of  France  would  have  found  it  their  iaterest 
to  maintain  him  on  the  throne.  '  This  was  the  advice,'  he  aaya^ 
'  which  every  one  gave  the  Prince,'  but  he  did  not  seem  to 
relish  it :  his  mind  was  '  occupied  only  with  England ;  and  he 
^  seemed  little  flattered  with  the  idea  of  possesf^ing  a  kingdom  to 

*  which,  however,  the  family  of  Stuarf  owes  its  origin  and  ita 
^  royalty.'  Charles  would  not  have  shewu  himself  a  true  Scotch- 
man, if  be  had  been  content  to  remain  ui  hia  own  country.. 


TbBimuAm  tif  ^Boglaml  tm^ .vtvderMkl^en  qq ll^e  n^neiig^t  .f|f 
89Biinitioes  'qf  suppoK  fmn  nittiiy  «f  ike  noat  pfxviDrful  liNRHliw 
in  Singtaml.  Without  their  aid,  'it  movM  ,ba«e*'been  tpadoess  la 
Dia;ke  the  atten^t ;  taDct  (he  lltghlaiKl  chiefs  weie  -not  .vritbout 
reason  adTerae  .to  the  measure*  They  liad  raape  wisdoao  Ihaa 
(be  AiUhor  of  Wayeriej^  bestows  qp  the  cliirf  of  Oleooaquoich^ 
nHkA  they  with  reluctance  yielded  to  the  Princess  det^rmiliafioii. 
!Fke,uu|iibera  of  the  liuyadiug  army,  when  it  reached  <Carlisle^ 
4id  ,Dot  .exceed  four  thuM^nd  uve  bunctr^d  ipep.  Tbre^ 
iMipdred  JSngUab  who  wefe  fovmed  intp  ^  ,9e^fLX^\^  >egifQen^ 
mUed  llie  Maacbfflter  f^imept,  the  ^^ter  pfkrt  cposi^tij;^  qf 
vecnuls  obtaioed  from  that  dauin  by  .t||e  darii^  tffm4l|c't  .of  p 
fi(oc^tob  ««rjeftnt  of  tbe.pame  of  iDickaoPy/WereiAUfibp'ISngtUb 
that  ever  deetared  themseWes  openly  in  favqur  of  ^Ifaie  'i?riDce. 

•  The  '^hi^fs  df  the  claas  were  nat  (mr  ^foag,  4h«refare/  xe.- 
piarks  the  Author,  '  in  diatrustiiHC  the  ^pretended  -aoocoyre  oa 

*  f^hi6b  the  Prince  so  implicitly  nilied.* 

The  army  ael  oat  from  Dalkeith  on  the  3d  of  NoTember, 
O.  S.:;  on  the  4th  DffD«c#a(ib#r  tbey  rqaebed jEMIv*  Tte'Hewa 
of  ttkicirilieiBg  fritbiO)foiir  days  mar/^b  of  (the  Atetr^poita,  ffiraad 
thie  :gfieate8t  oMMtemation  •  through ,  the  roitof-  Xbe  fj^omii^  m 
tbeislat«ment  of  tbetCbewdier. 

*  Ebg.  George  ordered  all  hb  yachtai  in  wbicb  he  embarieed.aD 
his  mo|t  precious  effects,  to  remain  at  tbe'Tovrer  quay,  in  readinsiB 
to  sail  at  a  momeot's  warning.  I  was  assured,  on  good  aatborigri 
whep  I  was  in  London,  soma  time  after  our  oafortuoate  defeat,  tbat 
tfaelMce  af  Newcastle,  then  secretary  of 'State  for  tbe  war  slepart- 
ment,' remained  inaccessible  in  iii^own  honse<lbe  .whlik>of|i^e  6$h 
of  Deoeoiber,  w^igbiag  in  hia  ooipd  tbe  part  wJNpch  it  wo^d,  jti^p ,  m^st 
pmdantiiiKbinCo.tabe,'and:eyap  yocerl^  >)^h^^r.be(«^ould  n<»t 
soslantlyideQtarebiipself  for  tbe  Pretender.  ,  It jr^.^eveo  ^aid  ptL^a* 
idop,  .tlMt  fifty  tbousaud  m^  bad  j^ctualhr  left  that  city  t9  m^et  the 
Prince,  and  join  bis  ^TOy«  ,And  eirerv  ppdyinithe  qax>italH(as  cf 
ppiniQ^,  tbaty  if  wctbadbeatpn  the  Duke.of  Cupiherland,  tbe  armj 
of  FiocUey  Common  would  have  dispersed  pf  its  own  accord,  .and 
that  by  advancing  rapidly  to  London, '  wp  might  have  taken  posaesaion 
Of  the  city,  without  the  least  resistance  from  the  inhabkantayand 
without  ezchanffip^  a  single  shot  from  the  soldiers ;  as  the  *King>had 
ftrmed  the  res^ntioiv  of 'embarking  immediately  in  one  of  his.yaahts. 
Olid  setting  sail*  ^r  Holland,  in  case  ibe  battle  which .  was  %  ai^ppsSod 
«tDei>by,:'badpsov«d'U»&aottrable  to.lu8Son,  thet J>ukp jofc. ftwhr 
land.' 

•iWbilst^eTeryprapasation.w^sivakipg^o^^vinff  ^ttlpjto  thp  Xhke^ 
AicourieiQ lurrifod from. hoi^ , Jfqbn  Prumnvm^,  orotber .tot^e J)uke 
4^  Perth ;,  apd.  tbe^ dpspptcbea.pf.  which,  be ^ufas  .the.  beareri  jtotally 
^banged  the  face. of  our  p&irs.  .  His  lordsbjp  ipfo^med  the  Prince  of 
bis  Wing. landed,  at  Mpntrose,  with  his  regiment  of  .Rpyal .  Scots^ 
newly  raised  in  Francp,  and  some  picquets  of  the  Irish  brigade*  'fie 
added,  in  his  leftter  to  the' Prince,' that  before  his  departore  tfiom 


Fihnoiv  <Ur  wferie  lAfcyiwMk.  hidieqi>»yfceiiyfai»itorityairi.FieftA 
vcghneDltf'  mAthmAikemm  eyaly  flrobabiUty  Aey  w^uld  arnve  ii 
JScodand  before  lik  letter  ocrnM  retfch  tW  Prince^  ^e  iaforDoed  the 
Prtnoe,  at  tile  sihde  tiitte»  thai  ba  bad  a  force  of  three  thousand  meiH 
pardj  couuMmM  ef  tbe  trclopa  brought  b^  hin  from  France>  a&d  part>- 
i^  of  tM  Higlibiiiders  wh6  o6uld  not  joia  the  Prince  before  his  de- 
parture for  England.  On  our  aftividat  Deii)y,  a  courier  had  been 
deniatched  to  Londoni  who  returned  next  dajt  and  informed  us,  that, 
besides  ttie  army  at  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  which  was  whhhi  a 
lew  mil^.  of  Derby,  there  iras  another  army  of  thirty  thousand  men 
encamped  oh  Finchl^  dbmttaoti  \  which  however,  with  tho  exceptkm 
ibf  s6ofie  r^gihients  c/f  ^iilirds,  Consisted  mostly  of  diNitia. 

*  lit  the  aftemodri  of  the  5th,  thtf  Prince  hold  a  council  <m  fbd 
fl^diirits  whidh  the  two  eourifei^  had  brought  The  council  sat  along 
tim6«  Bhi  thd  debates  were  very  keen*  The  question  for  deliberation 
tTBM,  wheliHer  we  should  continue  to  adranee  on  London,  or  return  tf 
Scotland,  abdaviiil  ours^Wes  of  the  reinforcament  of  3000  men  with 
XfOrd  John  Drummond,  and  wait  in  that  country  for  the  succours 
froiOk  Fraiioc^..the  spee<l^  arrival  of  which  was  held  out  to  us  by  Lord 
Jobm  The  Prince  obstinately  insisted  on  giving  battle  next  morning 
/the  6tk)f  to  die  Duke  of  Cfumberland,  and  advancing  to  London; 
but  M  toss  the  only  one  toko  xoas  of  that  opinioH. 

*  The  chiefs  of  the  Highland  cluns,  since  the  council  held  at  Prei* 
tbh,  hdd  faev^r  oppti6^d  the  Ptince  in  any  throg,  ati  they  seW  them* 
aelves  too  far  aavanced  in  England  to  be  able  to  retreat  Hating 
stuhmkdd  in  this  eKtrahragmit  eaterprisei  tiiev  felt  th^t  they  had  no 
^teniftdve  hot  eontinuing  ^e.  adventlurei  and  oonquering,  9r  dybg 
mUh  Mm  ifa  tlldir  hnids !  fdc,  ibcasa  of  a  dafeat«  ki  £nglaiid,  no  one 
in  OQfhhny  taould  Bytoqr  pdsaibility  escape  deairttctioa»  as  the  English 
tMWfaois  wtUtt  hostile  tbiM^  us  ia  the  ifi^eat  degree^  and.  besules. 
hm  artttjr  of  MIrshal  Whde  was  in  our  rear»  to  tut  us  off  from  «fl 
cHtemaaitacibh  M^  ISeotland. 

«  Bm  tiifaitotelligenoe  froda  Lord  John  DhioMBond  totally  change4 
Dilr  fie^siand  theatale  of  our  a&irSi  by  announcii^  three  thousand 
Hftbi  ttad  sllcooun  Hhodi  France^  whic^  aocotding  to  the  aocoont  of 
Dord  Mkh^  wootd  by  that  tim^  be^  in  ail  prebabilityb  arrived  ia  Scol^ 
iiiid,  Md  ready  co  jom  us  on  ibe  fiMtieraof  England*  The  cMafii 
of  clans,  therefbre^  upoauaeasly  trtoresaoted  to  tlie  Prince^  that» 
frtch  an  arnqr  din^osed  as  ours  was,  tnere  could  be  no  doubt  but  that 
we  should  easily  beat  the  arn^  of  the  Dulce  of  Cambetbnd,  thoogh 

S'  lach  superior  to  us  in  point  of  numbfel^ ;  but  thfttft  victory  could  ndt 
e  oblained  wittiout  more  of  l^s  1d^ ;  MS  thift  an  arm)r  t»f  Ibot  thoiK 
kiind  Ave  huhdr^  di^,  oppo^^d  to  the  frhote  etiteftgjh  ef  Engbaid^ 
bdHU  trc/t  kdAitdf  the  smaHleit  ^dhhibidtion;  es{MB<dallr  as  a  aeoond 
bkttfe.  mxiilt'io6t  Itfter  be  fou^fht  Against  another  EagliA  arai|r  oa 
FAofcUey  CMMbh,  bfe  ftM  ire  «otdd  eocer  Loadaii  s  aad  IhaC  eappoa* 
big,  by  HoiAe  mMcM,  ire  ^ould  anwe  at  this  capiiai  wvthout  ieaing  • 
man,  utet  soft  ef  iifute  "woM  fonir  thonsaad  naeo  make  amidst  a 
jpopulaiidn  of  a  million  Of  aOCAi  ?  They  added,  besides,  that  the 
tPnnoeoi^tne#toabe  idearW  bow  the  rootteir  stood  with  regard  to 
fia^liah  pcrtiMi%  aincc^  amr  te^Tcrabg  all  the  proymce9  which 
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hid  the  remcatian  of  •being  tbe  taoit  aittflebedftio  Intfuiiiy,  n  eider 
to  ttiaUe  Inemto  join  hiin^  a  eiagje  peieon  of  distiQctioB  had  not  yet 
deplared  htmielf*  The  Dnke  of  Perth  alone  took  no  part»  at  fint,  in 
these  debates  between  the  Prince  and  the  chieA  of  the  ciaoa.;  ^reatiii^ 
his  head  against  the  fire*place,  and  listening  to  the  dispute  without 
uttering  a  single  word ;  but  at  last  he  declared  himself  loudly  of  the 
opinion  of  the  other  chieft.'    pp.  6S*-^54^' 

This  statement  of  the  proceediof^s  at  Derby,  though  at  Tari- 
ance  with  the  accounts  given  by  Home  and  others,  is  not  only 
the  most  likely  to  be  true,  but,  as  the  Editor  remarks,  *  cootains 

*  the  only  rational  explanation  of  tlie  resolutions  then  adopted 
'  by  the  rebel  army.*  The  conduct  of  Fergus  Mac  Ivor  in 
WaTcrley,  in  reaMOstrating  against  the  retreat,  is  a  pure  fiction. 
The  men,  indeed,  are  stated  to  have  learned  the  resoiutioii  of 
their  chieftains  with  surprise  and  indignation.  *  If  we  had 
'  been  beaten,'  saya  Johnstone,  *  the  grief  could  not  have  been 

*  greater.' 

On  the  17th,  the  main  body  of  the  retreating  amy  veaished 
Penrith.  Lord  George  followed  with  the  regiment  of  the  M»o« 
donalds  of  Glengary,  consisting  of  five  hundred  men,  to  protect 
the  artillery;  while,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  with  two  thou- 
aand  cavalry,  and  as  many  foot  soldiers  mounted  behind  tbemt 
bung  on  his  rear. 

*  Fortunately,  the  road  running  between  thorn  hedges  and  ditebes» 
the  cavalry  could  not  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  surroQnd  na,.  nor  pr^ 
sent  a  larger  front  to  us  thau'the  breadth  of  the  road.  The  UigUaiidfln 
received  their  charge  with  the  most  mdannted  firmness.  Xbej  »• 
polled  the  assulants  with  their  swords*  and  did  not  quit  their  groond 
dn  the  artillery  and  waggons  were  a  hundred  paces  from  them^  and 
continuing  their  route.  Then  the  Highlanders  wheeled  to  the  nght, 
and  ran  with  full  speed,  till  they  jbind  the  waggons,  when  they  stopt 
again  for  the  cavalry,  and  stood  their  charge  as  firm  as  a  wall.  The 
cavalry  were  repulsed  in  the  same  manner  as  before  by  their  awords. 
We  marched  in  this  manner  about  a  mile,  the  cavalry  continually  re* 
Dewing  the  charge,  and  the  Highlanders  always  repulaing  them,  ve* 
peatii^  the  same  manoeuvre,  and  behaving  like  lions.' 

In  the  skirmish  which  ensued  at  Clifton  Half,  die  English 
accounts  stated  that  the  Highlanders  were  driven  from  their 
ground  with  great  loss,  and  saved  from  destruction  only  by  the 
darknesB  of  the  night.  Our  Author  tells  a  very  different  tale, 
affirming  that  they  lost  only  a  dozen  Highlanders,  who  continued 
the  pursuit  of  the  discomfited  enemy  with  too  niuch  ardour,  while 
a  considerable  number  of  the  English,  oavalry  were  cut  to  tiiecea. 
Aod  his  account  is  roost  probably  nearest  the  truth.  The  Scotch 
army  did  not  withdraw  from  Clifton  Hall  UU  some  houni  after 
dark ;  but  the  artillery  was  sent  off  in  the  beginning  of  the  aCf 
tion,  with  orders  to  continue  to  advance  to  Carlble.  There,  the 
whole  army  arrived  on  the  i9tb,  having  marched  170  miles  in 


loiirteeo  dajps^.aiid  qaittod  .it  on  ttie  foUowing  tiKNriiMiffy  leoTing 
behind  the  Manchester  regiment,  and  some  ooui|mnie«  of  the 
Duke  of  Perth's  regiinenty  in  the  cummaud  of  the  town.  *  The 
*  reawm  for  voluntarily  saeriiieing  these  unfortunate  viotima^' 
the  Chavalier  says,  '  be  could  never  comprehend/ 

'  We  must  draw  a  veil  over  this  piece  of  cruelty,  being  altogether 
unable  to  discover  the  motive  for  leafing  these  400  men  at  Carlisle,  or 
to  find  an  excuse  for  it.'  ^ 

The  account  given  of  the  Battle  of  Falkirk,  mainly  agrees 
with  that  furnished  by  Home.  General  Hawley,  in  injudiciously 
beginning  the  attack  with  his  cavalry,  instead  of  remaining  6n 
the  defensive,  is  believed  to  have  acted  on  the  opinion,  that  the 
Highlanders  could  not  stand  against  a  charge  of  dragoons. 
When  the  cavalry  were  repulsed,  they  fell  back  on  their  own  in* 
fantry,  threw  them  immediately  iuto  disorder,  and  carried  the 
right  wing  of  their  army  with  them  in  their  flight.  The  victors 
were  not,  however,  aware,  owing  to  Uie  disorder  into  which  they 
had  been  thrown,  and  the  darkness  of  the  night,  of  the  decisive 
nature  of  the  defeat  sustained  by  the  English,  who,  panic-struck, 
continued  their  flight  with  the  utmost  precliuiution  to  Edin- 
burgh. When  this  was  disoovered,  the  Prince,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing up  his  advantage  by  pursuing  the  routed  enemy,  deterr 
miiieirtD  return  to  Bannockburn  in  order  to  lay  siege  to  Stirling 
Castle.  This  stupid  and  fatal  resolution  proved  the  ruin  of  his 
cause.  While  the  army  were  ^  amusing  themselves^  before  the 
castle,  the  fugitives,  on  the  one  hand,  had  time  to  recover  from  their 
fright,  and  to  concentrate  their  forces,  which,  by  means  of  fresh 
detachments,  became,  in  eight  or  ten  days,  stronger  than  it  had  ' 
been  before  the  battle.  The  Highlanders,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  time  to  desert  in  great  numbers  to  their  native  mountains, 
in  order  to  secure  the  booty ;  so  that,  at  the  approach  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  a  retreat  became  inevitable  in  order  to 
save  the  remains  of  the  army  from  being  overwhelmed  by  supe- 
rior numbers. 

A  very  curious  anecdote  is  given  relative  to  the  conduct  of 
tlie  Prince  of  Hesse,  son  in  law  of  George  H.,  who  had  landed 
at  Leith  on  the  8th  of  February,  with  five  thousand  infantry  and 
five  biindred  hussars,  but  who  does  not  appear  tuhave  displayed  a 
very  warm  personal  interest  in  the  contest.  A  body  of  Ilessian 
troops  was  despatched  to  Blair,  to  coni|)el  Lord  Qeorge  to  raise 
the  siege  of  the  castle;  and  Smollett  states  tliatthey  obliged  the  re- 
bels to  retire.  This  is  a  mistake.  Although  Lord  George  had  only 
seven  hundred  men  with  him,  and  nearly  six  thousand  Hessian^ 
were  within  a  day^s  march  of  Blair,  he  remained  before  the  castle 
from  the  17th  to  the  dlst  of  Marehj  when  he  received  orders  to 
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join  the  Miny  «l  InverneM.    TbefoDawliigips  our  A«lkor'8fipl»* 
nation  of  Ike  eIrcuflMtence. 

*  These  hussars  having  attacked  Lord  Oectiftt  Ihe  H^iaiiders  f«ll 
tipon  them  with  rapidity  and  impetnotityt  twora  in  hatfd ;  and  nraning 
after  tfaem  as  ftal  as  tbefcr  borMa,  iImj  kiHcMtfo  or  ans  HeaBM, 
and  took  one  lientenant  ptisoner.  Next  day,  Lord  George  aent  hack 
the  officer,  with  a  letter  to  the  Prhce  of  Hesse,  In  whfeh  he  demanded 
in  the  name  of  Prince  Charles,  a  cartel  fer  the  eschai^  of  prison* 
ers  on  both  sides ;  adding  that  if  he  would  nOt  grant  it,  all  die  Hes- 
aiana  who  might  fUl  into  oar  haada  Ihonld  be  pfit  to  the  SwonL  The 
Prince  of  Hesse  comnmnicated  the  letter  of  i4>rd  George  to  the  Doke 
of  Camberland,  representing  the  demand  as  reasonable  and  nml ;  bat 
the  Duke  would  not  hear  of  any  carteL  The  Prince  declared  k- 
stantly  that,  **  Without  a  cartel  no  Hessian  should  stir  from  Perth,* 
and  he  added,  that  he  was  not  so  much  interested  in  the  j|tiarrel  be^ 
tween  the  houses  of  Stuart  and  HanoTor,  as  to  sacriliee  lua  sal>|ecis 
in  combatfaig  with  men  driven  to  despair.  The  Prince  fcent  lusvordf 
liavfaig  always  remained  at  Perth  %nth  bis  Hessians,  ami  mflning  is 
advance  to  toe  north  of  Scotland  to  Join  the  Sagliahasn^»  sb  the 
Dake  of  Cumberland  wished  him  to  do/    p.  1 1& 

The  CheTaIiei'*8  acoonnt  of  the  remarkable  aiRiir  of  Moy« 

▼ariea  firom  that  given  by  Home,  in  ascribing  the  wbol«  merit  of 

the  stratagem  and  of  its  auccesa  to  the  intrepid  blacksmith.    He 

atatea  that  the  Prince,  coaceiftng  bimsdf  in  perfect  docoirity  ia 

the  eaatle  of  Moy,  had  resoWed  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  other 

tolumn  of  Ilia  army,  which  bad  taken  another  roole,  bdTorebeap^ 

prdached  nearer  io  Inveroeaa.  Lord  LoodoOi  having  fbrmetl  the 

pojectofaeiatng his  person  by  surprise,  posted  guar£  and  aehaia 

«  of  sentinels  ail  round  Inverness,  both  withtn  andwithoiit  Chetotro^ 

itt  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  positive  ord^a  nott»wili^ 

any  person  to  leave  it  on  any  pretext  whatsoever.    He  drdered 

ftfltoen  hundred  men  to  bold  themselves  in  readiness  to  ntarch  at 

a  mementos  warning ;  and,  aft^r  dark,  putting  hhnsdf  at  the  bead 

of  this  body  of  troops,  he  left  the  town  as  secretly  as  pbsMble, 

planning  hia  march  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  casfle  about  cUvtt 

o'clock  at  night 

*  Whilst  some  English  officers  were  drinking  in  the  hOtirfe  of  Mrs. 
9aiIIy,  an  innkeeper  in  Inverness,  and  passing  Uie  time  till  dbe  boor 
of  their  departure,  her  daughter,  a  girl  of  thirteen  or  fedWeen  years 
of  age,  who  happened  to  wm  on  them,  paid  ereat  attention  fa  <ttielr 
^nversation,  and  from  certain  expressions  dropped  by 
discovered  their  designs.  As  soon  as  this  generona  gm 
m  to  their  intentions,  she  immediately  left  the  hoasev  ea 
tiia  town,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  Ihe  aentinels,  «k1  a 
dialely  took  tbe  road  to  Moy«  ninniBg  as  6fft  aa  she  was  able,.wi|)M|ut 
aboes  or  stocking,  which,  to  accelerate  her  progress,  she  had  taken 

g\  in  order  to  inform  the  Prince  of  the  danger  that  menaced  him. 
16  reached  Moy,  quite  out  of  breatli,  before  I^ord  lioudon:  aoil 


the  Prince,  wkh  diUctritty  escaped  in  hfs  robe  dechambte,  fiMit*c8p« 
•nil  slipperSy  to  the  neignboorine  moantains  where  he  pasMd  the  ni^t 
in  cKHioeiiaieot  Thk  dear  girly  to  arhoM  the  Prince  owed  hb  hfe# 
waa  in  gi«at  daaoer  of  lofiiig  her  py^n,  from  her  exceiMve  fatigue 
•n  thaa  occaaioo ;  but  the  care  and  attentton  she  experienced,  restored 
hjBr  to  life^  and  her  health  was  i^aiD  established.  The  Prince, 
haWng  no  suspicion  of  such  a  daring  attempt^  had  veiy  (ew  people 
with  him  in  the  castle  of  Moy. 

*  As  soon  as  the  girl  had  spread  the  alarm*  the  bhcksmith  of  the 
village  of  Moy  presented  himself  to  the  Prince,  and  assured  His 
Royal  Highness  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  leave  the  castle;  as  he 
would  answer  for  it  with  his  head,  that  Lord  Loudon  and  his  troops 
wouM  be  obliged  to  return  teter  than  they  came.  The  Prince  had 
tiol  sufSciaBl  ecmfdenoB  in  his  assurances  to  neglect  aeekinff  his  safety 
by  flipht  to  Ae  neigUHNiriag  oaountains.  Howe?er,  the  blacksmithj 
Iter  km  awn  satisftictien,  put  his  |^ejeet  in  exeeuiioii.  He  inslaip^ 
•asBsUeda  docaa  of  his  cosupamons^  and  advanced  with  them  abouS 
H  quarter  of  ahu^ue  firom  the  castle»  on  the  road  to  InTemess.  There 
he  laid  asi  ^vn^^^f^fA^  placii^  six  of  his  companions  on  each  sideof  the 
higbvwayt  to  wait  tiie  arrival  of  the  detachment  of  Lprdl^oudon,  enjoinr 
ing  them  not  to  fire  till  he  should  tell  them,  and  then  not  to^re  together, 
but  one  afler  another.  When  the  head  of  the  detachment  of  Lord 
Loudon  was  opposite  Qie  twelve  men,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  the  bladcsmidi  called  out  with  a  loud' voice,  ^  Here  ooom 
the  viuaiiis  who  inrcend  eanTing  off  our  Prince;  fire,  iny  lads,  do 
liot  spare  dieiH ;  give  no  quarter  1  *'  In  an  instant  maskeca  ware  iiw* 
cfiarged-Mm  each  sideof  the  road,  and  the  detaahsiant^  seeing  Iheia 
jfw^mt  had  taiten  wind^  began  to  iy  in  the  gfoatest  4isorder» 
imnginiiHg  that  our  whola  army  was  )ving  in  wait  for  tben«  Such  was. 
their  temsraod  consternation,  that  they  did  not  stop  till  they  reachea 
Invecness*  In  this  manner  did  a  common  blacksmith,  with  twelve  of 
his  companions,  jput  Lord  Loudon  and  fifteen  I^undred  regular  troops 
to  flight.  The  nfer  of  his  Lordship,  who  happened  to  be  at  the 
(lead  of  the  detachment,  was  killed  by  the  first  discharge ;  and  the 
detachment  did  not  wait  for  a  second/    pp.  1 10—1^ 

Dviripff  (he  winder  months,  while  the  Princess  army  was  shut  up 
in  the  mountains,  they  made  prisoners  a  greater  number  of  Eug- 
liaht  tlian  that  of  all  the  Highlanders  that  were  witii  him;  but 
not  being  able  either  to  send  tiiem  to  Frauoe,  or  otherwise  to  dis- 
ptme  of  them,  they  could  not  prevent  their  escaping  back  to  their 
regimeiita*  The  Chevalier  states,  that  among  the  prisoners  werQ 
from  four  toiivehuudredoflSoers,  to  whom  the  Prince  gave  permis- 
aiuD  to  gb  wlierever  tbe^  pleased  on  their  parole  not  to  aerve 
agaiiiat  him  for  dghteen  months.  But  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
(HI  leavinff^  Edinburgh,  isaued  a  circular  absolving  all  the  Eng* 
lish  officers  from  their  parole  and  oath,  declaring  that  tliey  couM 
Dot  be  bound  by  any  parole  given  to  rebels,  and  threatening  them 
with  diaposing  of  tbt'ir  commissions  unless  they  immediately 
joined  tbtir  respective  regiments.    The  reply  of  Sir  Peter  Hal- 
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ket,  and  the  three  other  oflieers  who  refined  to  Moept  of  tin 
Duke*s  ahsolmion^  deserves  to  be  recorded :  '  The  Ditkoi*  thef 
Btidy  *  vras  master  of  their  comiiiiaBions,  but  not  of  their  probily 
^  and  honour.'  Their  conduct  is  aaid  to  have  been  approTed  of 
liy  Georj^  IL 

For  some  time  previoualy  to  the  Battle  of  Culloden,  provi- 
sions had  become  very -scarce  at  Inverness,  and  the  army  had 
suflTered  much  from  want  of  food.  Tlie  military  chest  was  empty, 
and  all  comnmnication  with  the  I«ow  Gauntry  was  cut  oflT  by  the 
English  army.  In  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  the 
Priope  had  permitted  nearly  half  of  his  followers  to  return 
home  till  furtlier  orders,  when  the  intelligence  came  like  «  cUp 
of  thunder  upon  the  remainder  of  his  army,  that  the  Duke  had 
forded  the  Spey  without  opposftion.  The  account  given  by  the 
Author  of  these  Memoirs,  of  the  night-march  of  the  rebeb  to 
Nairn,  is  very  imperfect,  although  not  irreconeileable  with  the 
account  furnished  by  Home,  and  the  clear  statement  of  Lord 
George  Murray  himself,  which  are  given  in  the  Notea.  Had 
Ijord  Oeorge^s  recommendation  been  adopted,  to  take  up  a 
strong  position  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  of  Nairn,  where 
the  Duke  might  have  been  set  at  defiance,  the  Battle  of  Cul- 
lodea  would  not  have  taken  place.  The  reason  alleged  for  en- 
countering the  Duke's  array  on  tlie  plain  moor,  was^,  that  other- 
wise Inverness  must  be  abandoned,  as  the  road  to  it  would  be 
left  open.  The  true  reason  Lord  George  considers  to  have  been, 
that  JSir  Thoma$  Sheridwn,  8^c.  *  could  not  have  undergooc* 
the  fatigue  of  a  hill  campaign :  *  so  we  were  obliged,*  be  adds, 
^  to  be  undone  for  their  ease.'  The  Prince  was  detennioed  to 
give  battle  at  all  risks,  and  would  listen  to  no  advice,  not  having 
strength  of  mind  to  endure  the  suspense  of  any  further  delay. 
The  Highlanders,  exhausted  with  hunger,  fatigue,  and  want  of 
sleep,  advanced  to  the  charge  like  lions,  but  were  unable  to 
maintain  their  ground  with  their  wouted  firmness.  The  right 
wing  gave  way  before  the  fire  of  the  English,  which  was  broogbt 
to  bear  upon  them  at  once  in  front  and  in  flank ;  and  although 
tlie  centre  had  already  broken  the  enemy's  first  line,  and  attacked 
the  second,  and  the  left  wing  was  not  yet  engaged,  the  flight 
became  in  an  instant  general,  spreading  from  the  right  to  the 
left  with, the  rapidity  of  lightning.  Three  Macdonald  regi- 
ments retreated  without  striking  a  blow,  owing,  it  appears,  not 
to  the  panic,  so  much  as  to  their  having  been  8tatione<l,  contrary 
to  all  precedent,  on  the  left  instead  of  the  right  of  the  army. 

*  Our  sweet-natured  P  ,*  says  a  Macdonald  oHicer  who  was 
present,  *  was  prevailed  on  by  L.  and  his  faction,  to  assign  this 
<  honour  to  another  on  this  fatal  day,  which  right,  we  judge,  they 

*  will  not  refuse  to  yield  us  back  again  next  fighHiig  dayJ*  The 
Duke  of  Perth,  hearing  the  loud  murmuis  of  ilic  men,  is  stated 
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io  Jtave  said  that  <  if  the  MaoitomkU  would  iMit  behave  with  their 

*  wonted  Tolour,  they  would  roake  a  right  of  tlie  left,  and  ha 

*  would  cull  hiinaelf  Macdoiiald.^  Bui  liiist  was  too  late.  Th^ 
right  wing  retreat^  towards  the  river  Nairn;  A  body  of  English 
cavalry  whom  they  met,  were  directed  to  open  a  way  foriham  ill 
tho  centre,  and  allow  them  to  pass  unmolested.  The  teftHed 
towards  Infrerness^  and  were  not  so  fortunate,  being  hotly  fan*"* 
aiietl  by  the  cavalry,  so  that  the  road  from  Cuiloden  to  that  town 
was  strewn  with  tlie  dead  and  the  wounded.  The  Chevalier 
charges  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  with  having  allowed  the 
.wounded  to  lie  stripped  of  their  clotlies,  among  the  dead,  amid 
continual  rains,  from  Wednesday  (o  Friday,  when  he  sent  de-> 
tachments  to  put  to  death  all  who  still  survived..  He  adds,  thai 
a  barn  containing  many  wounded  Highlanders  was,  by  his  orders 
also,  set  on  fire ;  soldiers  with  fixed  bayoneta  bring  stationed 
round  it  to  prevent  any  from  escaping. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  despicable  being  who  bad  ooeasioned 
the  death  of  so  many  brave  men,  and  entailed  so  much  misery 
on  the  country,  having  made  his  escape  to  a  cabin  beside  the 
Nairn,  in  company  with  his  Irish  staffs  abandoned  himself  to  a 
pusillanimous  aejection  which  well  corresponded  to  bis  diikHsU 
eagerneas  for  giving  battle,  and  thought  only  of  eacaping-  td 
France.  The  Author  of  the  Memoh*8  states,*  that  he  fonndat 
Ruthveo,  which  was  the  rallying  point  of  the  army,  the  Doke 
of  Aihol,  Lord  George  Murray,  the  Duke  of  Perth  and  hia 
brother,  liord  Ogilvie,  and  many  other  chiefii  of  clans,  vrkh 
about  four  or  fire  tliousand  Highbinders,  *  all  in  the  best  possi-* 

*  ble  disposition  for  renewing  hostilities  and  taking  their  re- 

*  ▼enge.*  An  aide  de  camp  was  sent  to  inform  the  Prince,  that 
a  great  part  of  bis  army  was  assembled,  that  powerful  reinforee* 
meuts  were  expected  from  clans  which  had  as  yet  remaiiaed 
neutral,  and  that  every  one  was.eager  for  his  arrival. 

.<  We  passed  the  19th  (of  April)  at  Ruthven.  without  any  news 
from  the  Prince.  All  the  Highlanders  were  cheerful,  and  fiill  of 
q^irits  to  a  degree  perhaps  never  before  witnessed  in  an  army  so  re* 
cently  beaten,  expecting,  with  itnpatience>  every  moment  the  arriv|il 
of  the  Prince  x  but  on  the  20th,  Mr.  Mndeod,  Lord  George's  aide  de 
camp,  who  had  been  sent  to  him,  returned  with  the  following  lacoatd 
answer : — *'  Let  every  man  seek  his  safety  in  the  best  way  he  caU':" 
*— an  inconsiderate  answer,  heari- breaking  to  the  brave  men  who  had 
aacrificed  themselves  iot  him.'     p.  150. 

Thus  did  this  yenerout,  cottrteoM#,noMe*mj»cIecIAdventarer» 
aa  the  Author  of  Waverley  styles  him,  *  begin  his  enterprise 

*  with  seven  men,  and  abandon  it  at  a  moment  be  might  have 
^  been  at  the  head  of  as  many  thousands.'  And  so  potent  is  the 
tfpell  exerted  over  the  multitude  by  a  name  and  a  watchword^ 
tJiiat,  deserted*  by  tbeir^  Prince,  no  cause  seemed  to  rcmaifi,  to 
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compel  ilic  EnfflMi  cominaniier  in  chief  to  come  to  any  terms,  or 
providing  for  ihetr  common  defence  in  their  mountain  fastnenr^. 
The  Hif^hhtnden  Tented  then-  erief  and  indigBation  id  wild 
liowlingv  and  Umentationa,  at  bdn^  thus  not  only  diaappoiiited 
of  their  revenge,  hot  reduced  to  theneceoaiiy  of  leaving  their 
cattotry  at  the  tender  mercy  of  tlie  Duke  of  Cnmberhind.  Yet, 
no  alternative  aeemod  to  present  itself;  and  the  whole  army  was 
anflered  to  disperse,  leaving  not  a  wreck  to  dispute  wftn  the 
Dnke  Ms  ill-fiMirtded  claim  to  *  a  gioridbs  victory/  The  acts  of 
atrocity  of  which  the  conqueror  was  guilty,  nothing  could  justify: 
bis  *more  than  savage  barbarity*  after  the  Battle  of  CuUodeu, 
entitles  him  to  be  held  np  to  lasting  infamy. 

dmrles  was  olUt  every  inch  a  Prince ;  and  thorouithly  vrortb* 
leas  as  Ik  was,  he  ntiltfound  Individuals  who  thought  it  honour 
enongh  to  die  for  him .  Ooc^  when  the  royal  fugitive  was  sur- 
prised in  a  eottaee  by  an  armed  detachment,  a  young  man 
named  Roderi<-k  Machenaic,  saved  tlie  Prince*s  Nfe  by  throwing 
himsctf  on  the  soldiers;  and  exclaiming  as  he  felt  cover^l  with 
wounds :  *  You  know  not  what  you  have  done !— I  am  your  Prince, 
*  whom  yott  have  killed.'  His  head  was  immediately  carried,  as 
that  of  MnceCharles,  to  the  Dukeof  Cumberland,  who  set  off  with 
it  the  next  day  for  London,  where  several  persons  were  found  to 
depoae  tfiattt  was  the  royal  head  ;  and  fjbaf  for  wfiich  U  was  thus 
boroinally  snhstitoted,  in  the  mean  thne  escaped.  The  Prince 
embarked  on  the  17th  of  September,  and,  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, reached  Morlaix  in  inglorioussArety. 

The  remainder  of  the  l^temoirs  is  occupied  with  the  private 
adventams  of  the  Writer,  for  which  we  most  refer  our  readers 
to  the  work  itself  upon  the  interesting  contents  of  which  we  have 
drawn  thus  largely. 
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Art.  V.  A  Day  in  Auhimn  :  a  Poem.  By  Bernard  Barton,  poet  4to« 

pp.  81.    London.  18%. 

Tl^E  did  not  expect  so  soon  to  meet  again  with  our  friend  *  the 
^^  *  Quaker  bard  ;*  but  we  have  hoen  too  muoh  pleasod  with 
this  poem,  to  delay  introdttcing  it  to  tlie  attention  of^our  rendcffo* 
The  vokime  of  Ins  misoallaneoits  poems  is  marked  by  great  in* 
equality ;  the  extraots  we  gave  firom  it  were,  however,  amply 
sufficient  to  prove  that  this  inequality  arose  from  no  deficiency  of 
fancy  or  fioetical  Ceeling,  bat  from  tlie  unaleadiness  of  an  un« 
practised  hand.  Many  of  the  pieces  were  probably  eariy  eflbrts, 
aa  they  exhibit  an  immaturity  of  taste  which  is  by  no  aieaoa  cha- 
vneteristic  of  the  more  finished  specimens.  The  ode  to  dir  «p  in 
certainly  of  a  very  high  order ;  that  to  the  Winds  is  in  Co^  ier*n 
bappieai  nianucr ;  and  in  moat  of  the  poems^  there  is  aa  na* 
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tliackled  treeApm  of  ityM  m  easy  mmidicily,  ami  at  the  same 
time,  occasionally,  a  streDcrili  of  expression,  wbioii  forcibly  re«- 
mind  ua  of  the  Author  of  tiie  Task.  Mr.  Barton  evidently 
writes  from  the  ifopube  of  genuine  fifeling,  and  under  the  quiet 
inspiration  of  strong^  good  sense. 

The  **  Pay  in  Autumn,**  howeyer,  displays  more  ppwer  and 
vigour  of  faculty  than^  we  confess,  we  bad  given  Mr.  Barton 
credit  for,  an  well  as  a  mudh  more  correct  taste.  I^ot  thai  we 
had  any  doubt  that  the  promise  of  his  first  efTortSi  would  be  ful- 
filled in  future  productions  of  higher  excellence ;  for  growth  is 
inseparable  from  the  vital  principle  which  aniipates  liis  poetry. 
But  either  the  **  Day  in  Autumn*^  has  been  written  under  4Nime 
peculiarlv  happy  influence,  or  the  improvement  of  his  taste  and 
skill  has  Wu  unusually  rapidt  to  eaable  him  to  support  through 
a  poem  df  above  five  buBaied  linaa,  written  in  ,a  atanaea  of  soma 
dinicultyi  a  etraio  of  so  much  richnesa  and  sweetness,  that  does 
not  less  captivate  the  ear  than  touch  the  heart. 

The  poem  is  prefaced  with  a  letter  to  Robert  Southey,  Esq«. 
from  whose ''  Madoc**  the  Author  has  taken  the  motto  whicli 
graces  his  tide-page,  and  which  is  neatly  introduced  in  the  open-> 
ing  stanxa.  Mr.  Barton  would  not,  perhaps,  term  it  a  *  dedi- 
*  cUtion  ;*  but  it  answers  the  purpose  of  one,  .while  the  Mmple«-. 
hearted  tribute  which  it  pays  to  Mr.  Southey*s  genius,  jconveyed 
in  the  characteriscio  phraseology  of  poetry  and  Quakeriao^ 
(which  agree  at  all  events  in  a  preference  for  the  second  pefson 
singular,)  roust  be  far  more  gratifying  to  the  individual  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  than  the  most  elaborate  eulogy. 

<  *<  It  Iras  a  dsiy  that  sent  into  the  heart 
.  A  sununer  fading  1"— May  iu  memory,  now. 
Its  own  inspiring  imuenoe  so  iaipart 

Unto  my  fimcy,  as  to  teach  me  how 
To  give  it  fitting  utterance:  aid  me,  thou 

Delightfullest  season  of  the  circltng  year  I 
Befbre  my  leaf  of  life  upon  its  bough 

In  Uie  chill  blasts  of  ago  shall  rustle  sere. 
To  f^ame  a  votive  song  to  hours  so  justly  dear. 

*  Autumn  I  soul-soothing  season,  thou  who  spreadest 

Thy  lavish  feast  for  every  living  thing. 
Around  whose  leafmtrew'd  path,  as  on  thou  treadest. 

The  year  its  dying  odours  loves  to  flinj^, 
Hieir  last  fkint  fragrance  sweetly  scattering ; 

0 1  lei  thy  influence,  meek,  majestic,  holy, 
f^         So  consciously  around  my  spirit  cling, 

That  its  fix'd  frame  may  be,  remote  from  folly, 
Of  sobcdr  thought  combined  with  gentle  melancholy. 

'  If,  in  the  morning  of  my  life,  to  Sprmg 
I  paid  any  homage  with  a  heart  elate  s 
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And  Witli  fiBch  flutterlpg  miect  joit  the  wing,' 
Or  small  bird,  Binging  tq  hishappy  matey 
•  And  Flora's  festivaU  then  held  in  state ; — 
If  jovous  sympathy  with  these  was  mine,. 

O !  still  allow  ine  now  to  dedicate 
To  Thee  a  loftier^^song : — tliat  tone  assi^ 

Unto  my  murmuring  lyre  which  Nature  gives  to  thine* 

*  A  tone  of  thrtUiDg  softness,  now,  as  caught 

From  light  winds  sweeping  o*er  a  stubbie  field  ;— 
Andy  now  and  then,  be  with  those  breezes  brought 

A  murmur  musical,  of  winds  conceal'd 
In  coy  recesses,  by  escape  reveal'd  i^^ 

And,  ever  and  anon,  still  deeper  tone 
Of  winter's  gathering  dirge,  at  distance  peal'd 

By  harps  and  httids  unseen ;  and  only  Icnown 
To  some  enthusiast's  ear  when  worahippihg  alone/ 

There  is  no  room  to  question  whether  the  Author  of  these 
stanzas  is  a  poet :  he  miglit  take  bis  examinaUon  upon  them  in 
Standing  for  his  degree  in  the  art.  The  reader  that  disputes  it^ 
has  yet  to  learn  what  poetry  is.  Considering  Mr.  Barton's 
claim,  then,  as  fully  admit  tea,  and  that  having  passed  hb  novi- 
tiate, he  knows  nearly  as  much  relative  to  the  mysteries  oC 
poetry,  as  his  critics  could  inform  him,  we  shall  have  no  other 
bbject  in  the  further  extracts  we  may  give  from  this  poeiDy  than 
the  gratification  of  our  readers.  And  the  sooner  the  poet  escapes 
from  his  reader's  view,  the  better.  It  is  not  his  policy  to 
he  conUnuallv  challenging  their  attention  to  his  skill,  oy  those 
flourishes  of  art,  and  eleeemetMea  of  expression,  and  dashing 
originalities  by  which  ronch  of  the  poetry  of  the  day  se^ks  to  ar- 
rest our  admiration,  and  call  down  our  plaudits  on  the.  author's 
genius.  And  extracts  cittfd  for  the  mere  purpose  of  substantiat- 
ing an  opinion  respecting  the  merits  of  the  poet,  are  not  at  all 
likely  to  produce  their  genuine  impression,  or  to  be  read  in  the 
mood  that  poetry  is  set  to.  We  do  not  mean  that  a  poet  may  not 
be  the  hero  of  liis  own  numbers,  or  that  bis  own  sentiments  and 
feelings  are  not  the  fittest  subject  for  poetry :,  far  from  it  But, 
in  that  case,  the  being  with  whom  we  sympathize,  i^  not  the 
author,  but  the  subiect  of  the  verse, — the  poet,  not  the  artist. 
Or,  in  other  word^  he  makes  us  think  and  feel  loi/Ahim^  instead 
of  tbihking  of  him,  and  not  feeling  at  all.  Mr.  Barton  succeeds 
in  thus  beguiling  bis  readers  to  spend  with  him  the  Autumn  day 
most  pleasantly  }  carrying  them  along  with  him,  *  notlung  loath,' 
by  the  gentle  attraction  which  a  fine  day  and  good  company  often 
exert,  subordinating  for  the  time  the  will  altogether  to  the  feel- 
ings. His  opening  stanzas  take  us  at  once  out  of  d6ors,  and 
place  us  amid  the  freshness  of  the  Autumn  breeze,  although  he 
presently  leads  us  back  tn  the  breakfast>  cirele  v?itliin ;  nor  let 
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the  sentimeQtal  lover  of  woods  and  streams  be  alanned  when  we 
add,  he  sainmoDS  us  to  attend  at  the  simple  rites  of  a  FrienuTB 
family : — a  height  of  daring  above  even  that  which  Buma  Ven* 
Cured  on  in  his  *'  Cotter's  Saturday  Night." 

<  It  was  a  sdlemn  chapter,  and  was  graced 

By  one  good  action  left  upon  record : 
That  Woman's  pious  deed,  whose  seemnig  waste 
t       By  those  around  was  thougbtlesdy  deplor'd  :— 
She  who  upon  her  Saviour's  head  outpoiu'd 

The  box  of  ointment;  doin^  *<  all  she  could** 
Against  the  burial  of  her  gracious  Lord, 

And  winning  that  pure  fame  which  virtue  should. 
From  Him  whose  lys  proBounoed  the  work  she  wnAight  was 
Good. 

*  O !  how  that  action,  'mid  the  chronicle 

Of  darkest  crimes*  with  which  the  chapter  teemst 
Shines  forth  with  lustre  inexpressible. 

Unearthly  brightness  shedding  from  its  beams : 
All  uneelipsed  its  gentle  glory  seems 

By  the  dense  clouds  that  wri^p  our  lower  sphere ; 
We  turn  to  it,  from  those  more  painful  thenmt 

Iscariot^s  treacheiy,  and  Peter's  fear. 
The  Priest's  hypocrisy,  the  Soldiers'  cruel  sneer ; 

*  From  sudi  we  turn  to  it-— as  to  a  thing 

Gentle,  compassionate,  pure,  holv,  good ! 
And  the  heart's  better  feelings  as  they  cling 

Unto  its  memory,  lead  us,  as  they  shouldf 
To  ffeaoine  virtue's  mdlit  congenial  mood ; 

Mot  taught  by  ^pecuktive  Creeds^  which  draw 
The  mind's  attention  from  iu  heavenly  food  ;•«- 

We  feel  thb  truth  impress'd  with  holy  awe, 
That  Lov£  is  in  itself  fulfilment  of  God's  hwJ 

*  Return  we  to  our  theme.    The  Book  is  clos'd  $ 

A  pause  of  silence*  eloquent  appeal 
To  hearts  awake,  affections  well  dispos'd. 

Upon  that  record  stamps  its  solemn  seal* 
And  now  despatch'd  that  social,  temperate  meal. 

They  who  partook  of  it  obev  the  call 
Duty  or  inclination  may  reveaL 

Tne  younger  urchhis,  eager,  joyous  all. 
Begin  their  morning  sports,  delights  that  seldom  pall. 

*  He  who  now  traces  by  his  taper's  l^ht, 

Ris'n  long  ere  dawn  of  day,  this  simple  page» 
Upon  that  well-remember'd  momine,  mighty 

To  wealth  or  rank  have  proudly  thrown  his  gagOy 
And  challenged  any  on  life's  pilgrimage 

To  shew  more  joyous  company  than  he  ;— 
A  hypodiondriac's  mood  it  might  assuage 
Vol.  XV.  N.  S.  «  B 


To  have  look'd  round  upon  that  Sipene  of  glee, 
or  801^^8  dl^void  of  care,  and  brows  from  sorrbir  fiee. 

*'  The  bright  sun  threw  his  glory  all  aroundt 

And'tbeh  t|\e'l^aTni^, 'mild,  autuipn^ 
Swepty  with  a  m&sickr  and  fitfursound. 

Among  the  fa^UJg  fQlia|te  pf  ^be  (^^ ; 


Tt  ^oatej\  r.9und  ii^  ijimpy,  9J9  ^,  ^ifig^ 
Till  o^n  ^bq  deyx  gra^  H  IpsA  iti»  MfW^^n^  ^»"g« 

*  We  wandered  bn,*-fbr  (  was  not  alone, 

Tbdugb  such  a  tone  and  supb  a  morning  might 
H^YQ  Suited  well  the  conterapla^ve  tone    * 

Of  some  secluded,  saintly  anchorite, 
Whose  dr^ip^i  ^  PfK»plei4  ^t  w^tb.  pbap^m  bright  i 

\  9?^^  Vffi  'twV  WnRt  fox  aro.w4  9^  VWI     ^ 
Beings  more  rejik;  iprho,  ij^  nD^y  4?)igb^ 

APP^R?*^"?*  ij^  jpiirj?^,  Few  Ptl«)Wd  t^  sbiir^ 
When  we  stood  i|f iljt  (o  g^fse,  pi;  hel4  bvb  Qcmv^r^  there.' 

'  High  couTefTse  i'  Tbe  Poet  viiidicates  the  application  of  the 
term  to  themes  of  no  Ibfti^  import  than  poetry  sMppIijesl  Tbej 
couYersed  of  Moijjons,  (oyiier^^ 

*  Hid  in  St.  John's  rale  from  Sir  Rolaod^s  ere, 

sweetly 

•"t-u,  r^,.  .-.r  -  .  .'^  ,-^-,,  .  Words- 
worth, and  even  o)^  Fester.  BeU.  These  ceJfefeiioeB  sbev  a  spirit 
of  pretty  wid^  toUriioci^^  and  a  taste  f^rnied  upoa  no  exdusite 
preferences.  i\  Tbe  Bridal  of  Triermain"'  ia  well  wortby  of  the 
distinction  assi^ne^  it  in  this  selection.  It  is  one  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott*s  most  ek^ant  and  spirited^  lays  ;*  and  before  he  acknow- 
ledged him^lf  Mtbe  w  that  poem  hi^  own  imitator,  seenned  to 
put  it  in  doubt  whether  *  thcf  last  Minstrer*was  yet  dead.  Ia 
none  of  the  *  inasterV-  p[l*oductions,  iivhbtn  the  anonyinpus  anther 
pretended  to  adopt  as  his  ino.del,  i^  ttiere  more  of  Uie  genuine 
spirit  of  rumah^V  Af|^  it  is^  combined  with  a  delicacy  of  •enci- 
ment,  and  a  compr^sect*  force  of  (fiction.  vl[bi((b  are  ^ot  very 
strikingly  cliaracte^istjl^f^  of.  fus/  six-cu j|(v|^  i9ng.  later  iahss.  We 
know  ofc  jp^^f^ll  \ftn  9ibei;  V\9l}ii<imi  9fi  Hyiiig  po^f,  heller 
suited  t6  tiie  mood  congepittl  witii^  ai);  Autumn  day* 

From  this  notice  o^  the^^AutliQr*s^  favourite*  the  tran- 

sition  is  natifraY  to  poejLry  \(^e)f^  x^bfch  1;  Yindiqaite^  fra|n  being 
opposed  t<}^i;di||[ioQ. 

*  O  Poesy !  th^ou  defir  delightful  art ! 

Of  sciences  bt  far  the  most  snl^ltme; 
Who,  acting  rightly  l^^*  immortal,  pait. 

Art  virtue's  handmaid^  censor  stem  of.  crime> 
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■         .  .   'i     '  •  ^  '    •  •  •  . 

Kalure's  high  priest,  and  cA^f^nJcjier  jqf  ^Ume.; 

The  njirse  of  fe0ii)g'j  the  i/otprpreter, ..    .  „ 
Of  purest  passion  :r— who,  ^  ,ni|yci^P9a*s  prime« 

In  a;ge,  or  infancjr,  ^Wc^m  ^^.  +|i,..  i  •./  .^  d-. » .^• 
The  heart's  most  secret  though|p ;— to  Thee  I  now  prefeiw-. 

•  JWv  atpiratibnl — Unto  Thee  I*  owe,,,  .,5,.,,.  ,.,  v.       » . 
Nor  wealth  nor  faroei  yet  hast  thou  eiven  to  me 


Fof  tftdu  \m  n6^%^a;.  Ab'  /hole  fonety  doOM 
ThatK^^fl^^nflnl&terdp&'fs'e'w^^  ' 

Kind  feefih^  iS^stf^fi^S  &^i6'^s/  fb^hfiY  6b^en, 
And  hopes  which'  iBot  thVod^l  Vmi   TneUSte  /i6t  worldly 
do'werii  •'■         . 

*  For  such  I  thanl  thee !    Thou  hast  granted  all 

I  edWd  ki^^i'  i6  m  s  yet,  #1i%n'  /  nim 
Return  CO  AWti^'s  (Aill  oH^inal  ,.         .. 

When  i  g6  dbwn  t^  dfrlciibj^  I  im^  in'  ^fi^^^ 
Som^  lUAtte^d  frkk^^m  o'f  iSV  j^tih^eAe  ij^fffe'l 

I  ask  no  Mr7e&  tQ(^n,  00  rii&fWS  hWii    ' 
The*  move  me  pol  i  yet  t6\ga  I  wHH.  tttVl'dlW' 

From  ^tee  fgi  rMTb'ehtftd  a^  dbare'r  lA'^^dtAHif  fame. 

*  And  should  some  portion  of  my  song  surrive 

The  debth  of  hlii  #ho  fi^imW  i^  thUy  it  be 
Such  orily  as  mny  \e^  Aitr  namtf  iilive 

In  heartt  of  spbtTess  moral  (iilricv;-^ 
Of  virtuous  feeling,  gentle  sjrmpauiy/  * 

.  And  elected  (If oughts ^•^hbuco  hare  I  koot^n :—  > 

,    May  these  but.  chef  ifh  n^y  lov'4  metport. . . 

In' some  few ,sjl^t  hours,  yvheii  |p(l  ftW^,.,.     ?.    ., . 
And  <*  fame*s  obstreperous  trump"  I  willingly  disown.* 

The  ^  blameless  ardours,'  the  deep  and  undefined  entitlTB/i^^ 
the  g^huivie  fifeiO^u^es  of  fidetfy;  ai'e  »f  frob'  beM|  ^o&fiHI^d  to 
the  gifted  few  who  have  the  prow^i-  of  gIviWf  t&'mfv  f^^li%8^lR8 
doquent  ulteram^e  of  vei<sb.  Po^tVy  is  tile  oiRiSl'rii'^  df  ieSdr^? 
aod  where  this  lisisure  hlffi  mi  bfeett  rirtjbf^d  id  eSrt/  Rff;'  tlid 
instanoMare  rife  in  wbteb  ttiis  tdti^itf  has  beerf'  d^Vef'ohcd  ^a)f 
aftec\iU!qiikeikieDt,  a:Uhou^:tbe  setfitiment  of  VMify  ihay  be 
kindled  up  By  accidental  oirpuniftanceff  ifi  ipipda  WlMioit  has 
hitherto  lain.dorman^,  and^wUiqU  shall  thud  seiMn  id' acquire  a 
new  iotellectual.  a^nse.  And  the  v'eiry  stteagdi  of  thdbe  new 
feelings  shall  disqualify  &r  th^  slow  procefas  by  wliicb  alune 
they  could  be  fitted  with  expressiDri.  Swi%  ta  C  t)^on  of 
hly  culthrat^d  ibUKitial  taste,  wbb  hns  ile^Wted  in  early  life 
perfect  bilJDS^r  in  the  pi'iicaod  b^ftire  W  At  iM"  become 
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skilled  to  discrimiDate  the  nicer  shades  of  hamony, — ^finds  htm- 
self  uieapable  of  UDdergoiag  the  preparatory  labours  of  a  learner. 
The  mind  must  work  its  way  to  a  knowledge  of  the  finer  rvks 
by  which  Genius  achieves  what  it  excellent,  through  a  long 
series  of  experiments,  and  a  waste  of  pleasurable  exertion,  at 
a  time  when  the  labour  is  its  own  reward,  when  all  sponteoeoiis 
exertion  is  pleasurable. 

'  But  there  are  many  who  have  nerer  strove 

To  tune  their  harps,  nor  had  a  harp  to  tune  i 
Who,  notwithstandmg,  shew  their  genuine  love 

Of  thee,  by  reverencing  each  tender  boon 
Thy  impulses  confer*    These,  when  the  moon 

LFnveils  her  cloudless  glory  to  the  sea. 
Or,  on  a  stiU  and  lovely  night  in  June, 

Shoots  her  soft  radiance  through  some  leafv  tree. 
These  at  such  moments  turn  instmctively  to  thee* 

*  Conscious,  whOe  soft  emotions  round  them  throng. 

Of  more  tfian  language  ever  can  convey. 
Their  thoughts  are  poetry !    their  feelings— -song  ! 

As  if  they  dwelt  not  in  these  forms  of  clay. 
But  walk'd  with  spirits.— Or  if  such  should  stray. 

As  I  did  in  the  nours  which  now  I  sing. 
When  nature's  beauties  yield  to  calm  decay. 

With  chosen  friends  around  them  loitering,*- 
To  such  an  Autumn  day  no  transient  joy  may  bring.* 

We  should  judge  from  Mr.  Barton's  passion  for  Autumn,  that, 
if  he  has  reached  his  prime,  he  has  not  outlived  the  feelings  of 
youth.  It  is  the  favourite  season  of  the  young.  As  we  grow 
older,  the  falling  leaf  becomes  a  trite  moral,  and  the  gorgeous 
colouring  of  decaying  nature  begins  to  please  less  than  the  leader 
freshness,  and  reviving  promise,  and  symbolical  youth  of  the 
spring.  We  hope  he  may  live  to  find  this  out ;  and  then,  if  hk 
fiuncy  does  not  prove  a  burd  of  passage,  he  may  sing  of  a  *  day  ia 
^  spring/ 

The  address  to  the  river  Orwell  is  equal,  perhaps,  to  any 
part  of  the  poem,  and  there  is  a  gleam  of  pensive  feeUag  shed 
over  it,  which  adds  considerable  interest  to  the  deMsription .  Thera 
■eems  an  allnsion  to  tender  remembrances  eonnected  with  the 
soenei,  which  the  Author  does  not  care  more  distinctly  to  reveal,— 

*  Hopes,  friendships,  hoe,  that  charmed  me  and  passed  by. 

<  And  now  our  morning  ride  is  ended ;  past 
The  hour  of  dinner ;— round  us  gathers  eve  »— 

And  he  who  firames  this  legend  must,  at  last, 
Of  the  kind  drde  round  him  take  his  leave. 

Nor  would  he  foolishly  repine,  or  grieve. 
Though  some  may  be  woom  he  may  meet  no  more. 

Even  should  it  prove  so^  why  should  diis  bereave 
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[is  breast  of  nome  fond  ihoughU  unknown  Ic/aref 
Whtefa  friends  iiU  then  unmet  have  added  to  its  store  V 

The  poem  ooncludes  with  the  following  beautiful  apostrophe 
to  Night. 

*  Soul-soothing  season !  period  oF  reposoy 

Or  introverted  thought  which  day  debars ; 
Can  hwgoai^  painty  can  poetry  disdosot 

The  mane  of  thy  silence,  dews,  and  stars  ? 
When  the  loud  mirth  of  day  no  longer  mars 

Our  better  feelinffs  with  its  empty  sound; 
When  we  forget  awnile  the  cruel  jars 

Our  souls  in  worldly  intercourse  have  found, 
How  welcome  are  thy  ahadesy  with  peaceful  quiet  crdwn'd  f 

*  They  gather  round  us,  from  their  silent  wings 

Scattering  kind  blessings;  to  the  wretched'--dear. 
Prosperity  to  gaudy  day'Iiffht  clingSy 

Bat  thou  art  Sorrow's  cnosen,  meek  compeer : 
Thou  hid'st  her  from  the  cold  and  heartless  sneer 

Of  wealth's  sleek  mkiions*  pride's  contemptuous  crew ; 
Hushest  her  sigh,  conceal'st  her  bitter  tear. 

And,  by  thy  healing  influence,  dost  renew  . 
Her  fortitude  to  iear,-<-ber  courage  to  subdue. 

<  And  if  thou  didst  not  this,  there  is  in  thee 

Yet  ample  scope  for  Poetry's  fair  themes: 
For  thou,  O  Night  I  art  guardian  of  the  key 

That  opes  the  portal  of  the  land  of  dreams* 
Touched  by  thy  spell  our  roving  fancy  teems 

With  thmgs  to  which  Day  has  no  parallel ; 
Beings  too  beauteous  fiir  to  brave  its  oeams. 

Much  too  ethereal  ppon  earth  to  dwell ; 
And  glories  dreams  aloae  tender  accessible. 

*  Waving,  however,  these  thy  wilder  flights. 

As  joys  ideal,  unsubstantis!],  vain ; 
Andpassiogo'er  thy  soothing,  odm  delights 

Administered  to  sorrow^s  pallid  train ;— - 
Enough  is  left  to  bid  us  bless  thy  reign  t 

For  thy  revolving  periods  health  renew 
Unto  our  wearied  nature ; — flush  again 

Beauty's  wan  cheek,  curtain  her  eye  of  blue. 
Or  with  fresh  splendours  fill  its  orb  of  darker  hue. 

*  One  topic  more,  still  Night  I  will  yet  intrude 
Upon  my  serious  thought  while  hymning  Thee  :— 

Thou  art  the  emblem,  type,  similitude. 

Of  silence  yet  more  awful ;  although  we 
Are  loath  the  approach  of  death's  danc  night  to  see  i 

Father  of  mercies  I  Thou  whosegoodness  gave 
Thy  Son  Belov'd,  man's  sacriflce  to  &, 

Grant  that  la  IHb's  last  hour  my  soul  may  crave. 
Nor  crave  in  vaiui  Hts  love  to  light  me  through  the  grave.* 
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We  must  admit^that  our  extracts  are  pa^  of  all  pro|^ti<niy  if 
eatimatect  by  the  leng^th  of  the  po^m  \  out,  understanding  tbat 
tery  few  copies  were  printed,  and  that  those  have  circulated 
thiefly  among:  the  Autlinr'9  private  friends,  we  have  felt  war- 
ranted to  indulge  dtirieffvdr  anfd  odr  feaA^y  IH^  inscribing 
very  freely  from  the  6b()y  Wfa76h  ha^  fftll^ii  Hu6  6tir  hands; 
Should  we  a^^eai;  cRargeable  id  tlifs  r^sp^d  W?^h  partiality, 
we  shall  hold  Mr.  Barton'  boupd  to  justify  oiir  conaiict  by  bis 
future  productions;  and  we  sball  experience  rnore  disnippoint- 
ment  than  long-sigbted  critics  of  our  standiiig  willing^  sub- 
ject themselves*  Ui^  4f  be.  d€ies  boC  do  aomethifig  more  stilly  la 
'^  ke^  bis  flian^  aUve»''  and.  td  entitle  htm  to  k  dear^  meed 
than  fame.  But  even  should  he  never  exceed'  t)ie  present  per- 
formance, the  praise  be  has  earned  will  qot  be  lost  upon  him, 
if  it  does  but  excite  the  attemious  resolution. neverto  Ao  less 
than  bis  best:  PdrsoniUy  unfciiowB*,  however,  atf  Mr.  Barton 
is  to  us,  we  wtU  not  altoj^ther  disavow  ii  feillin'g*  it  paAiality. 
A  seutifoeittef  this  Und  is  duo  to  the  mohil  pv^fty  abd  unaf* 
fected  piety  of  his  wrifl^gs ;  it  h  tX^  in^jiMd.  by  ihe'tfi^l'fesbiag 
simplicity  of  bis  p6&tiy.  It  i^  a  gfeat  thing  for  A  foxing  writer 
in  the  present  day,  t6  escap^  being  infected  Wmi  the*  man* 
ner  of  some  one  or  c^er  of  our  leading  oi*  fta»hi6AiMe'pof^tS9 
according  as  his  taste  may  prompt  him  to  select  fei^  bis  model 
the  bard  of  the  Lakes,  the  roitistrel'  of  the  Qleii,  or  tBe  poet  of 
the  Drawing  robm.  The  influence  of  liord  Byrob^d  wAtuigs  on 
public  taste,  has  been  still  more  pl^rnicioui^tnshit'bat  or  either 
Wordsworth,  S6ott,  or  Moore*     But  all  of  tbeni,  tliqugh  un* 

aualled  in  their  several  styles,  haver  concurred  to  lead  their 
mirers  more  or  less  astray  from  the  proper  aim  i|od  genuine 
purpose  of  poetry,  and,  by  some  peculiar  species  of  affectation, 
to  alienate  them  from  the  chaster  graces  of  the-  purest  models. 
And  this  affectation,  the  afiectation  either  of  sentimentalisna,  or  of 
mannerism,  or  of  simplicity,  or  of  ChUdef  HcttoldUm,  taints 
almost  all  the  poetical  literature  Of  thb'  day;  Tb^  geifflemen 
who  pride  themselves  on  reviving  the  style  of  onr  elder  writers, 
have  a  species  of  affisotatiota  altogiither  their  OWil* ;  a  dbrt  of 
poetical  foppery  which  is  qoitd  as  offensive  as  that  of  any  other 
<  sdiool.*  Hence,  althottgnthtere  has  never,  perhaps,*  beim  a  pe- 
riod in  which  there  was  a  richer  display  of  poetloalgenlilsV  there 
is  bat  very  little  poeti*y  adapted  permanently'  to'  interest  the 
heart.  We  feel  that,  for  purity  of  taste,  strong  matiiyaenae, 
real  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  true  p&tbos,  we  must  go  bacltto  Cow* 
per  and  to  Burns.  Mr.  Barton's  poetry,  therefore,  by  being 
BO  entirely  unaffected,  preserving  ieis  it  does,  all  the  (|iiisfnesa 
and  simplicity  of  the  Quaker  character,  without  any  of  iu 
formality  or  quaintness,  and  addressing  tl\e,  feeliags  in  a  tone 
to  which  we  have  long  been  unaccustomed  from  bis  contempc^ 


n^riQ,  dkfv  iM^IW®  ^9  ivith  a  kindly  reap^ot  for  bis  oba^d^r,. 
ly^iich)  tboug^li  we  do  qot  think  it  htis  unduly  bi^saed  our  judge* 
i^eut,  i9)4y  amouiu  to  a  sentiment  of  partiality. 

Art.  V^.  t^tifrs  fo  a  voting  Clergyman*  By  Stephenson  MacgilL 
l).p.  professor  qf  |3iv,inity  in  the  Univ^^ity  of  Glasgow.  Second, 
l^di^'ion,  corrected  and  greatly  enlarged.    12i^o.  pp.  36Q.    Fricq| 

6?;  pias^pw:  j$?0.     '  •'  ■ 

THC8B  LeUerS)  IweWein  number,  are  on  (he  following  to->' 
pics:  on  Prid^;  op  Vanity  ;*oo   Worldly  Priicy;  on  Un- 
charitabieoeas  an^   Party  Spirit ;  on  Levity ;  on  the  Love  of 
€/pmpapy  and  Solitude;    oh   lodolence;  on  Indiscretion;  on 
2S;piri^u|i  Inc^ifljereqce.    Moral  fSssays  on  these  trite  and  general. 
subi^c^,  huye^  been  multiplied,  till  eacb^  theme  would  seam  to.ba 
al!i;9C|9^  ^id)a\i^tQf) ;  hut  f  l^^a^  L^U^rs  are  of  a  very  different  oha-^ 
riftqter  froi|i  the  ^^y  ei^ical  diaquisUious  toi  whieh  we  aUude*    II 
Vf%%  not  to  insist  w  tk^  evil  and  danges  of  suoh  aad  auch  vjoes^  that' 
tkese  Letters  wene  written,  ^  but  to  deteol  and  expose  their  more' 
^eocei  and  apeeious  operation  on  the  minil.    The  manner  in  whieh 
tbia  i8deiie,sheiiKa  '^at  the  W^riterhas  been  an^accurate  observer  of 
theintertor  of  the  religious  world,  while  he  is  not  less  deeply  read 
in  the  science  of  tlie  hunaan  heart.   Dr.  Macgill  disclaims  any  in- 
tention of  conveying  a  reflection  on  the  class  for  whom  the  work 
is  prinuirily  intended,  as  if  he  alleged  that  the  faults  against  which. 
1^^,  bai^^hought  it  needful  to  warn  his  young  friend,  actually  pre«*. 
vail  amoi;ig  tbeoi  ^  to  i)k  great  extent  and  degree.*    '  The  view  of. 
*.  dagger  f/iipvk^^  he  a^d^t  ^  uuLy.  justify  friendly  admonilioe.' 
'i^be  spicit  in;  which  tbe^  l^etters  are  writleo,  affiirds  suAoienI 
evidifnoe  of  the  purity  of  ioteiuion  and  truly  Christian  feelings 
hy  whidi  they  have  been  dictated.    But  we  apprehend  that  ifie^ 
state  o( religious  sooiety  in  tbe  Northern  part  ot  the  Island,  ia  not' 
ao  highly  raised  above  that  of  o,ur  own  country,  as  to  justify  the 
hope  fekiat  the  Author's  admonitions  are  not  there  peculiarly  called 
for.    At  ^6  pei^iod,  indeed^  would  they  have  bceu  wholly  un- 
seasonable;  but  never,  perhaps,  was  it  of  more  *  importance  to 
*  the  interest  qt  religioi^  of^  the  chu£cb,  and  of  its  ministeca,*' 
tbs^t  cun^id(^rations  of  the  nature  which  Ur.  Macgill  atiectionaMply) 
pre$fsf^9  oj^,hi^t  young  friend,  should  occupy  the  attention  of  oan- 
4i4Ate^  ffuf  •  ^»^  f  asi^ral.  office. 

ill  t^e.  first,  LeUen,  the  Author  treats  q£  the  dangerf  vhiob  at-' 
tMd  more  peeidiarjy  the  early  periods  of  the  ministerial  career,^ 
mheiV'  the  embarraHsiog  feelings  arising  from  novelty  of  situation,^ 
and  the  first  keen  imoresaions  of  responsibility  having  worn  olF^| 
*'  high  spirits  sueceeo  to  difitde.nce,*  and  the  mind  hot  unfre* 
^uently  ris^s  to  a.statepf  excessive  elevation^ 

*  Unreasonable  ideas  of  the  rapk  connected  with  oty  QQcf  #  of  tb» 
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v^fspect  which  it  dae  to  us,  of  the  superiority  of  oar  knowledge*  of 
the  nature  of  our  independencOy  nrivileget,  right^  and  personal  in- 
fluenoei  rise  before  our  mind.      These  combine  with  the  mipecooeicy 
and  inexperience  of  ^outh,  and  are  increased  by  those  attentions  ana 
marks  of  respect,  which  the  kind  and  the  friendly  pay  to  their  miaiaterp 
when  he  first  takes  up  amongst  them  his  residence.    Such  circooi-' 
stances  render  this  a  critical  period  in  the  life  of  a  cleigTinaa;  and 
<m  the  conduct  which  he  now  pursues,  depends  much  m  his  fbture 
usefulness.    If  he  maintains  the  lowliness  becoming  his  character,  and 
tlie  modesty  suited  to  his  circumstances— if  deeply  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  his  trusty  and  the  difficulty  and  extent  of  his  duties, 
he  earnestly  and  diligently  seeks  the  direction  of  God,  gives  himaelf 
wholly  to  his  ministry,  and  endeavours  to  fulfil  its  duties  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power — if  be  contemplates  his  people  with  afiection,  enters  into 
their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  earnestly  desires  theu:  spiritual  ^ood— if 
he  places  to  their  right  niotire  the  attentions  which  are  paid  him,  con- 
siders them  with  gratitude,  and  feels  them  as  additional  reasons  for 
diligence  and  exertion  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  ofajeda 
oommitted  to  his  trust— then  may  we  form  of  him  the  fiiirest  hofies  <if 
ttsefuhiess  and  honour,  and  expect  to  see  him  an  able  and  fiutkfiil 
minister  of  the  New  Testament.    But  what  must  be  our  expeeletioDB» 
if,  instead  of  such  views  and  feelings,  ideas  of  superiority  are  che- 
rished, and  the  pride  of  knowledge  and  office  is  indulged— if  his 
thoughts  are  allowed  to  dwell  continually  on  the  rights,  and  privil^|es» 
and  influence,   and  mere  external  circumstances  of  his  situation ; 
while  the  feelings  and  the  character,  the  duties  and  the  labours,  pro* 
per  to  him  as  a  minister,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  be  haa  re- 
ceived those  privileges,  are  only  occasionally  considered,  and  then 
with  little  seriousness  and  affisction  ?    What  must  be  our  expectations, 
if  such  a  temper  of  mind  be  allowed  to  increase  i  such  superdlioos 
and  haughty  notions  allowed  to  predominate  in  his  character— if  Uiej 
shall  be  permitted  to  appear  in  his  manners,  his  conversation,  hispiib^ 
lie  and  private  conduct  ?    Alasl  what  can  we  expect  but  a  useless  and 
despised  ministry}  a  life  marked  with  negligence,  or  with  arroganoe 
and  rashness  I 

*  If  you  attend  to  the  manners  of  such  an  individual  even  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  human  life,  you  will  find  them  the  nMWt  im- 
proper and  offensive.  Continually  occupied  about  himself,  and  ima- 
gining that  what  concerns  such  a  one  as  he,  must  always  be  important 
and  interesting,  he  is  ever  talking  of  his  own  little  matters,  and  in- 
forming uii  what  he  has  done,  and  what  he  means  to  do.  He  thinka  it 
necessary  to  lead  the  conversation  of  every  company ;  or,  should  this 
not  be  permitted  to  him,  he  feels  and  looks  as  if  he  had  been  treated 
with  disrespect.^  The  superiority  o^  his  knowledge^  he  oonoehres, 
entitles  him  to  dictate  on  every  subject,  and  to  pronounce  with  de- 
cision on  esery  question.  He  is  impatient  of  oontradiction»  load 
hot  in  argument  and  debate.  Or,  perhaps,  he  conceives  it  to  be 
dignified  to  wrap  himself  in  a  cold  and  sullen  reserve,  and  to  aa 
the  appearance  of  superiority  to  the  opinions  and  conversation  of  the 
company  around  him.  Wise  and  highly  educated  man !  he  cannot 
stoop  to  the  trifling  topics  of  ordinary  pcnons ;  nor,  with  such  a  mind. 


can  he  rdcfive  pTeasnre  frbtn  doWvefsation  upon  tne  cdmnjoti  ot>ject8* 

o#  humfm-IMe.  •  Or,  perheps,-  he  is  seized  with'  ^n  unusual  desire  to 

please;  he  is  easy  and  farailiar,  nay,  condescends  to  be  fkcetious  and^ 

entertaining;  but,  even  in  his  condescension,  he  seeks  to  convince 

you  oF'Hii  superiority ;  and,  in  bis  freest  hours  of  cheerfulness^^  Jie. 

endeaVouts  to  impress  oh  you'the  idea  of  his  ichportance.— His  man-. 

ners  in  thd  society  of  men  of  superior  condition,'  may  be  differently." 

modified,  but  display  the  same  unbecoming  spirit,*  and  produce  effects. 

equally  foolish  and  di^'gu^tlng.    If^he  possesses  sbme  pliancy  of  tern-' 

per,  and  is  mean  enough  to  plume  himself  on   receiving  the  notice' of 

the  great,  he  wlH  subdue  for  a  time' the  teti|^ti|less  (^  bui  cai^i^t 

and  submit  to  fawn  and  to  flatter.  tba£ .  he  may  acqinre  a  jMNQtipn  .qt\ 

that  distinction  which  is  attached  to  the  favour  of  the  we^uthy.    I^ufl 

his  pride  is  smothered  for  a  time^  only  that  it  may  afterwards  ^it^j 

greater  violence  burst  forth.     He  recompences  himself^  for  his  tempo-^ 

rary  subroiteion,  by  additional  superciliousness  to.  Inferiors,'  and  \i%^ 

insolence  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  lowness  to  which  he  luid 

stooped.    If,'  however,  nis  pride  should  not  appear  m  the  meaniresa 

of  the  sycopliani,*  yoa  wfti  ede  it  nnder  other  (brras  almost  eoually  M^'^ 

pleaaingi:  filled  with  hi^hidisaHof  whtt  fis  due  to  Mm,  amDitfous  to* 

fiuppMt  wtet  heconcesves'the  dignity  of  his  ehavaclety  and  tot  m«^k! 

his  independence,  you  see  him  oow  assume  a  disglistfiia  fami)ia#ity^> 

affecting  an  ea«e  i^hlcfa.ho  dot^snofefeel,  with  aidi^uiete4iB>ndoblig*[ 

ing  himself  to  talk  and  to  ^u^tle»  and  i)y  forwartjpeeia,  and  ptesamp*, 

tion  maintaining  the  rank  which  he  deems  ^  belong  fphim.    Or^  jea-*^ 

lousof  his  dignity,  he  contemplates  all  around  him  with  suspicion^ 

misinterprets  every  trifle,  imagines  neglectSi  and  perceives  insults,  if|- 

every  took  and  every  tone.     Retired  within  himself,  he*  repels  evcjry 

attempt  at  easy  intercourse,  and'willnot  permit  hiibself  to  ac'cetit  pf^ 

\  attention  or  to  make  a  return  of  civiKties — The  same  wretched  do-^ 

position  appears  throughout  all  h!s  d^kneataour,  and-  on  every  ocoiiribii/ 

Now,  yom  wtil  see  him  walking' with starcteess  and  fotmalhy/  ekfi^d** 

ing  tbe  triinibecof  resp^eet  somclinieSy  reoei^g  the  iktt^nliena  paid* 

I  him  with  %i;gl!gen€e;  at.  other  timas^  with  tbe'naasiMuii  aAdationiof^ 

complacency.    Or»  perhaps,  you  s^e  him  swaggering 'wUifa  Ibpi  aft ot*> 

ed  carelessness  of  a  man  of  fashion  c  or»  it  mi^ybe^  m^ing  vri(tk(tl|e} 

slow  gait  of  one  abstracted  from  the  worlds  and  devoted  to  deep,  r^ 

searcfa  and  serious  meditation/    pp.  4*-8.  ; 

It  ia  neceaaary,  iA  portirayingt  character,  (bat  Ibe .  •nUines 
should  be  altoBgf  and  distinct.  Tbe  iBStanota,  vaa  tmsl^  wn^Umi 
ill  wbi^thia  filetiire  vsould  pment  a  failfafiil  reaenbfanoe  of  att 
individual;  bifi-tlifere'  ttiay  b^  iDomtiiiy  ill  whotntraita  of  IHtebesa 
shall  be  discoverable ;  many  young  men,  who  are  neMier  uh^ 
amiable^  nor  dcstMtite  of  real  pi0ty,  nor  of  good  Miiae,  l|Ut  whose 
igDorawce-  of  the  world'  and  of  tbem'selves  may  have  betrayed' 
them  fasto  the  assumption  of  that  spurioiis  dignity  and  that  ah-' 
pleasing  AflTeotation  which  are  here>eprobited.  They,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  know  how  to  receive  the. parental  admonition  of -oiif* 
Author,  characterised  as  it  is  by  ibe^fidc^iVi  mibpiAi  iho.ttiUei'liMS 

vol.xy;n:s;        *  2  c 
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lot  satire,  and  enlbroed  by  the  oounaeb  of  Christian  wisdcn. 
The  advice  which  he  gives  towards  the  dose  of  the  leiicr,  b  § 
hard  Maying. 

*  Repress  then,  my  dear  Sir»  every  tendency  to  pride.«*»««««*lB 
the  company  of  men  of  every  ranlc^  let  yoiir  manners  be  marked  witk 
simplicity.  Aim  tud  ai  Muperior  respect  /  nor  let  the  idea  of  jfoundf 
seem  to  be  always  present  to  your  miaginatioiu  This  will  tare  joa 
many  uneasy  feelings*  Let  not  the  jealousy  of  being  overlooked  hauat 
and  disturb  you«' 

'  It  was  as  ^  medk  and  lowly  in  heart|**  he  reminds  bis  vo«i$ 
fMeody  that  his  blessed  Master  ohose  to  designate  himself;  ukI 
it  is  by  a  conformity  to  his  temper  and  deportment  in  this  respect, 
that  the  yoang  pastor  may  hope  to  obtain,  in  all  his  labours,  <  the 
*  countenance  and  blessing  of  Him,  who  came  **  not  to  be 
s  «  ministered  mito,  bat  to  minister.*'  * 

Vanity  is,  in  the  second  Letter,  distingaisbed  from  Pride^  ti 
eonaisting  in  ^  an  undue  desire  of  the  praise  of  omb.'  h»  ^ 
deney,  oven  where  it  is  not  paramount  in  the  character,  to  ssoi* 
hHate  simplieity  of  fodiog,  to  distract  the  attention  in  the  psnui' 
«»f  the  best  olgeots,  and  to  chill  everjr  noble  sentiment,  is  forciUj 
pointed  out ;  and  the  different  kmds  of  vanity  are  semallf 
analysed,  by  which  a  young  minister  is  liable  to  be  sttacketL 
Many  of  the  '  improprieties  of  manner  and  delivery*  whicb  in 
observable  in  di^rent  preachers,  are  shewn  to  have  their  origi> 
in  vanity.  The  affectation  arinng  from  the  desire  of  appatfuv 
m  fine  writer  or  a  fine  speaker,  is  drawn  to  the  life.    A  st}^ 

<  laboured  and  ornamented,  full  of  prettineas  of  thougbt  in' 
^  language,  or  of  aflbcted  pomp,  exaggerated  expression,  sludiftl 

<  pathos,  or  flowers  of  fancy  which,  if  they  pleaae  Um  inagia^ 
'  tioD,  do  not  interest  the  heart,' — ia  inatanced  aa  one  a  the 
indioatioBt  of  tbia  unhappv  paasbn  for  display.  The  Aotbor 
traces  it,  too,  in  the  deaire  of  resembling  some  preacher  eekM^ 
for  his  eloquence  or  piety,  which  has  sometimes  led  the  sspinot 
after,  distinction  to  endeavour,  by  a  dose  imitation  of  his  mtoDer, 
to  catch  a  portion  of  his  popularity. 

'  You  treasuie  up  his  tones  and  bis  looks  in  your  memory,  wbi^ 
yieo  resolve  either  generally  to  imitate»  or  Co  brmg  forth  en  juit*v 
grsatoeeasioBi^  when  you  wish  particularly  to  astmush  and  cspbii^ 
your  audiance.  But  alas  I  how  truly  does  vanity  brii^  w$h  it  ^ 
punishment  i' 

^  After  pointing  out  how  this  species  of  aflfeetatiou  is  qit  ^ 
diffuse  an  air  of  folly  and  burlesque  over  the  whole  of  a  preseb* 
er'a  appearance,  Dr.  Macfill  puts  a  question  which  msoj  • 
copyist  would  do  well  to  ask  himself  with  respect  to  the  olgeei 
$t  bis  undiscriminating  attention* 
^  And  nre  you  sure  that  his  manner  is  iorsigr  re^ol  sn  objectt* 


be  admired  i  Are  you  sttre  that  hii  reputatum  has  not  arfaen  from 
ether  eauaet,  and  that  your  admiration  naa  not  sprung  fk'om  the  as$o- 
ciatton  of  bis  manner  with  other  qualities  in  him,  which  are  more 
deserving  of  your  regard  ?  Are  you  sure  that  it  is  not  entirely  mis- 
placed ;  that  his  locution  is  not  fkulty  instead  of  excellent ;  and  tihat 
Che  influenoe  of  hiffber  qualities  onlyi  could  hare  rendered  it  even 
toferaUe  }    No  Una  of  deception  is  more  common  than  this** 

It  can  scarcely  haye  esteped  the  obsenratlon  of  any  person  of 
reflection,  bow  liable  the  greatest  men  are  to  be  moot  miniluurly 
crfiaraeteriied  by  some  estrinsio  pecuUarity,  some  extrayaganoe 
of  manner  or  eccentricity ;  and  in  how  amall  a  decree  the  gme* 
ral  admiration  they  may  baye  attraoted,  origiaatfes  ia  an  fal^lt* 
gent  apprecmtion  of  what  is  moat  excelleDt,  and,  in  fcality,  moat 
distinguishing  in  their  intellectaal  or  moral  qualities.  *  Yen/ 
one  is  apt  to  think  on  hearing  the  wboleeale  panegyric,  or  the 
choice  anecdote  in  which  that  purblind  admiration  is  expressed,--* 

*  the  indiyidual  you  a[^laud  is  all,  and  more  than  all,  in  point 
^  of  intellectual  eminence,  which  you  suppose  him  to  be;  and 
^  one  proof  of  his  being  so,  is,  that  he  can  compel  the  undistin* 
^  guishing  homage  of  those  who  cannot  understand  his  cbarao- 
^  ter ;  but  had  he  nothing  more  to  entitle  him  to  honour  or 
^  yeneralion,  than  the  manner  you  adnure,  the  qualitiea  f0a 
'  specify,  or  the  little  eooentricitiea  you  are  amused  to  detaily 
^  tliere  would  be  slender  ground  indeed  for  the  reputation  he 

*  eiyoys.  The  essential  man  is  unknown  to  you,  and  the  grand 
^  features  of  Ids  mind  lie  remote  from  your  obsert alien  and  your 

*  sympathy/ 

In  the  same  Letter,  there  are  some  yery  just  striotnree  on 
those  *  merfy'Ondrew  preachers,*  who,  under  the  pretence  of 
drawing  the  larger  number  of  hearers,  or  of  adapting  themselvef 
to  the  capacities  of  the  illiterate,  indulge  m  a  phraseology,  a  tpjfte 
and  gesture,  or  a  style  of  illustration  in  the  pulpit,  not  lesa 
degrading  to  religion  than  repugnant  to  good  taste* ' 

'  And  is  it  indeed  for  such  purposes  that  a   minister    of  tlie 
gospel  is  separated  from  the  world?    Is  it  to  afford  him  an  op- 
|M)rtunity  of  displayinff  his  dexterity  and  his  genius,  that  he  has 
been  consecrated  to  his  office  ?    Are  the  ordinances  of  relmlen  the 
instruments  of  his   yanity;   and   to   gratiQr  the   depraved   laste^ 
and  to  serve  the  idle  views  of  a   fellow  mortal,  are  the  neople 
assembled*  and  is  the  service  ct  the  sanctuary  pefformmed  ?    Oh  I  is 
it  too  mudi  to  say  pf  such  conduct  that  it  is  a  prostitatioa  ef  saered 
duties,  a  pro&nation  of  religion,  an  abuse  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
privileges  of  our  situation  i    Wise  and  good  men,  we  nave  observed* 
must  consider  us  with  grief  and  displeasure :  but  what  must  we  ap- 
pear to  the  all-seeing  God !    Though  we  should  receive  a  temporary 
admiration  from  men,  the  littleness  of  our  minds,  the  meanness  of  our 
motives,  and  the  corruption  of  our  hearts,  are  all  obvious  to  Hin^ 
Sacrificing  to  yAKitr  regard  to  the  eternal  interests  of  our  people, 
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ne^lpctiny  tbe  importffn^  tru^t  <pinipi{t?d  to  ^%j  tbergreai  Sbephnd 
of  the  flbcic,  inscnsltile  to  the  great  principles  which  should  distiogoish 
ys  as'  Christian^  and  as  ministers — can  wp  hppe  to  ctpjoy  the  &vour 
and  approbation *oC  God?  Can  we  flatter  ourselves  so  &r  as  to 
belieVcy  that  wb  shall  at  last  be  acknowledged  as  fiuthful  servants  by 
fu?  J.o«l  ?♦  p.  71. 7^. 

But  the  duties  of  m  minister  are  not  confined  to  the  pulpit : 
^ere  are  otfiery  ^parcely  l^ss  itpportaut)  but  of  a  oMNre  retired 
B^ure,  wliicUf  A$  v^anting  the  pqblioity  necessary  to  the  graii- 
fica^on.  ^f  wiityt  the  passion  (pr  ^dpiiration  will  lead  bim  to 
uodiarvalue  and  tQ^tsUke,  if  aot  to  oeg^ct. 

•   *  Thevaia  man  finds^in  thk  class  of  ddties,  no  gratificatioii  of  hk 

fitvoerife  passioh*  no  pppoituntty'of  attracting  public  regard.     Tbcy 

are  comparative^  priyatOk  hufime*  nod  laborious  in  their  nature. 

.^hey  have  no  attraction  hut  their  usefulness.    T^ej  gratify  no  taste, 

give  rooni  for  the  exercise  of  no  disposition,  but  that  of  the  affection, 

and  meel^ness,'  and  patient  waiting,  of  a  bumble  follower  of  Jesus. 

The  man^  therefore,  who  is  eager  for  occasions  of  public  display, 

sHifwi  no  eagerness  or  fondness  for  these.     If  he  does  not  wholly 

iteglett  them/he  t>erfbrm8  them  hastily  and  without  care.     He  is 

tiCrabled  'at  the  thought  of  them,  and  impatient  in  the  discharge  of 

IMeifti'i'fheff  s^it  not  the  tbnor  of  his  dharftcter ;  they  aid  not,  perltaps 

ilNQr  interrupt,  bitf  favourite  porsdits,  and  his  schemes  of  ag^randise- 

Itaent.'  Yiet  let  not  the  men  who  are  vain  ef  tlieir  talents,  meir  phi- 

IsBophy,  their  kaming,  and  their  taste,  .conceive  such  duties  to  t>e 

ttawprthir  of  th^ir  poirers,  and  beloir  the  greatuess  of  tbeir  csha- 

fsotet^r.  Neglect  theo^.tbeym^yf  as  ai^ui(ed  to  their  dispositioiisi 

but  'unworthy  of  their  powers,  only  ignorance  can  lead  ^ny  o&aa  to 

believe^,    *^^nd.  J  must  say,''    observed   the   abl^  and  eloquent 

Kicnard  Baxter,  **  that  I  think  it  is  a  miich  easier  way  to  compose 

and  preach  a  good  sernioh,  than  to  deal  rightly  with  an  Ignorant  luan 

f6i  hisinstructfon  in  the  principles  of  religion.    This  work  will  try  the 

'ittiKtfes  and  tempers  of  christians."  '    pp.  77. 78. 

In  our  review  of  Mr.  Burnside's  *f  Religion  of  Mankind,*'  we 

had  occasion  to  notice  some  rather  equivopal  expressions  rela- 

'tire  tb  ftie  allowdbI|yness  of  conceding  on  certain  occasions  to  a 

iipirlt'i'  bf  'accommodation   borderin!^    very  closely  on   worldly 

pplijcy.  ^' Ip  Dr.  Macgiirs  fourth  Letter,  this  sut\}ect  is  %ery 

iM^  and  very  judiciously  treated ;  and  v)re  camiot  do  better 

*tiian  refer  our  readers  tp  p.  l6},  ff^r  soii^e  important  remarks  on 

the  very  poinJt.&l,r.  Burnside  mure  specifically  adverts  to. 

;    We  pass  over  the  fifth  and  sixth  Letters,  not  because  they 

Are  either  less  valuable  or  less  interesting  (iiaa  the  rest,  but  from 

the^  necessity  we  are  under  of  restricting  ourselves  to  a  brief 

nntice  erf  the  remaining  contents  of  the  voUime.     In  the  seventh 

Letter,  there  oceors  the  following  seasonable  appeal  in  reference 

to  th^  danger  of  suSering  public  engkgeiuents  of  piety  and  bt?- 

nevol(ince  to  trench  on  the  time  claimed  by  the  duties  of  the 


famny  Md  of  tti6  Glosety  (o  Uie  pv^udioe  of  ibe  «tMirUahl  cshm<. 
raeter. 

*  'Novff  without  Adverting  to  those  unhappy' persons  who  sobstitutft 
khe  observance  of  one  class  of  duties  for  the  neglect  of  others — i 
would  ask,  if  there  be  not  inludicious,  but  sincere  Christians;  who  are 
so  ntiich  occupied  with  public  duties  of  various '  kinds,  as'  to  neglect 
the  due  allotment  of  time  to  the  duties  of  medhation,  reading,  private 
prayer,  and  fgoiilj  instruction  ?    I  wouKl'  Ask,  If 'there  be  not  a 
danger  of  thus  acquiring  very  superficial  sentiments  and  feelings  of 
religion;  of  beiyg  |o  Qmah  led  out  of  themselves  by  external  pur- 
suits, as  to  lose  a  portion  of  that  sobeiv  imsoblet  aad  reflecting  cha« 
racter,  which  th^  deypi^t  ex^rcifiies  €^  retirQiu«;pt  are  fitted  to  prot^ 
3uce  ^    Nay  'may  not  tbe  mind  bq  thrown  into  avicb  a  slaf^  of  e^dle* 
hient — ^by  rrequent  change,  and  vari^y  of  objects,  and  engagement^ 
gratifications  of  curiosity,'  ^nd  novel  scenes — as  to  become  elated  and 
unsettled ;  incapable  of  sepous  thinking,  and  of  the  enjoyments  of 
domestic  and  private  devoiion?     I  mrould  ask,  if  there  be  not  ft 
danger  of  acoulring  an  excessive  fondness  for  conversatioa.and  sor 
clety ;  and  ot  a/loivin^  no  time  for  personal  improvement?    If  tfaece 
be  not  a  danger  that  our  Lnowled^ge  .be9ome  cdnfined^^  the  pAippli? 
lets  and  anecdotes  of  the  clay ;  and  that  for  th^  deep,  and-  stroj^  etp 
pression  of  serious  religion,  we  should  acquire  a  tendency  to  frivoQty, 
flippancy,  and  gid<iines8/    pp.  194,  195. 

Tbe  fatal  effects  of  <  a  love  of.  popopaoy'  iu  a  Cbristiftn  iDi> 
nUter,  ace  iie^t  iw^t,  fipr^iJMy  es^poeed-;  a  rock  on  wtiioh  many  a 
bppeful  characler  lias  bee*  irretrierably* Dliipvrecked.  Tbe 
elepe  bywhioh  i\m  toskUotts  passion  acquires  the  aacefwiancy; 
«appiog  the  very  apitit  of  reiif^on,  are  traced  with  an  accuracy 
-wbioh  must  hawe  been  acquired  by  actual  painful  Observation  | 
it  18  but  too  real  a  piece  of  moral  biography. 

The  Letter  on  Indolence  is  distinguished  by  the  same  truth  ot 
representation,  the  same  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  the  heart.  After  pointing  out  the  early  symptoms  of 
incipient  sloth,  he  comes  at  length  to  exhibit  its  effect  as  exr 
tending  to  the  public  duties  of  the  profession,  by  leading  toa 
neglect  of  a  due  pre|)aratioa  for  tbe  services  of  tbe  pulpit. 

*  Crude  and  enl'pty  harangues,  poured  forth  with  easy  confidence. 
supply  now  the  place  of  serious  instruction :  and  these  crude '  and 
cmpty^  as  iJiey  arOf  grow  daily  more  uninteresting  and  vapid.  Not 
4X1  ly  indolence  ipcreaseS)  and  his  powers  become  more  enfeebled ; 
but,  uafumished  by  reflection  aau  care  with  new  ideas,  hi^  mind 
makes  the  circuit  of  the  same  beaten  track.  Here  alone  senti* 
nients  and  associations  easily  arise, 'to  supply  the  flow  of  his  extempo- 
raneous effusions.  The  same  topics  and  laeas  are  thus  continually  re* 
currlng,  and,  in  forms,  at  everv  recurrence,  less  suitable  and  eagagini^ 
But,  perhaps,  less  gifted  with  fluency  of  words,  he  can  only  present 
discourses  which  have  been  previously  prepared ;  and  now,  how  bur- 
thened  is  he  to  accomplish  his  task!  what  pains,  and  labour,  and 
perplexity  do  his  inuolkmce  occasion ;  and  to  how  many  plans,  and 
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(Bhift8,{nteiitkmi»  tod  ingetiioufl  eoB/trivttiioei,  mimi  he  have  reoonne! 
The  question  he  muit  not  ask,  what  sohject  does  the  aitualioii  of  ny 
people  require  i  what  is  most  oseftil  in  tbeir  droinstaBees  ?  or  bov 
is  it  to  be  treated  so  as  best  to  prooMHo  their  spiritual  edyficatioo  sol 
comfort  {  but  on  what  can  I  discouiw  with  the  maUat  ease  ?  Tin 
disooorse,  howerer,  has  been  ahncady  fve^oeatly  delivered  i  and  sp- 
jisaranoesi  if  possible»  must  be  saved.  Textt  most  now  be  altered,  or 
passages  must  be  taken  from  diffiarent  sera^ns  and  joined  bj  sone 
means  together. 

Purpureas!  late  qui  splendeat  unus  et  alter,  ^ 

Assuitur  pannus* 

The calidaitmcHtraf  on  such  occasions,  most  not  be  too  carefidly  cob- 
aidered.  The  small  stock  whioh  ixnoLENCE  has  allowed  to  aocoBtt« 
late  most  also  be  husbanded  with  prudence.  At  no  very  distant  ta* 
tervals,  the  same  discourses  will  return ;  and  lonf^  repetitions  ofwba 
was  on  a  preceding  occasion  delivered,  will,  with  a  quarter  of  «i 
hour's  aduition  of  new  materials,  eke  out  a  sermon  of  decent  dimeD- 
aions.  Jaded  himself  with  die  repetition,  he  feels  no  interest  in  what 
he  delivers ;  and  his  people,  tired  and  sickened  with  the  insipidity  ssd 
aameness  of  his  instructions^  either  desert  his  ministrjr,  or  sink  into  in- 
diibrenoe.'    pp.  255— 7« 

'  *  But  you  may  begin  well,  and  afterwards  rdax  your  exertiooi. 
Suspect  yourself  when  you  find  the  idea  rising  in  ^our  mind,  that 
'  through  long  experience,  you  have  acquired  such  attaraments,  as  pre- 
dode  the  necessity  of  much  preparatotr  labonr.  Labour  maj  be, 
withont  doubt,  unprofitablv  eniployed  and  injndidoosly  directed;  but 
directed  \n  prudence  and  a  rail  consideration  of  circuaaataaoe^  it 
will  never  fail,  even  in  the  highest  state  of  hnman  attainments,  ts 
produce  proportionable  degrees  of  excellence  and  of  uselidoe» 
**  If  he  that  lays  out  his  ground  with  the  greatest  judgment,"  ssid  t 
celebrated  man,  <*  prepares  and  dresses  it  with  tlie  greatest  care,  has 
the  most  plentiful  crop ;  if  the  shepherd  that  waits  most  diligendy  on 
his  flock,  feeds  them  in  the  best  pastures,  and  leads  them  to  the 
safest  shelter,  has  the  most  increase,  then  that  minister  who  does  hit 
dutv  most  wiselv  and  most  powerfully,  will  also  see  most  of  the  fruit 
of  nis  labours."  Long  experience,  exercise,  and  greater  cultiration 
of  mind,  may  often  enable  you,  without  doubt,  to  pmorm  mtaq  dati^ 
with  less  dimculty  than  in  earlier  life.  But  auch  lacilily  is  eenerattj 
the  reward  of  previous  industry;  of  an  induatry  which  win  sdtkxB 
permit  a  man  afterwards  to  fall  under  the  dominion  of  doth.  Such  t 
facility  is  also,  it  is  believed,  much  less  than  many  suppose ;  and  io  ao 
case  can  it  be  so  great,  as  to  predude  the  necessity  of  carefd  prepa- 
ration.'   pp.  260-— 7. 

Under  the  general  title  of  <  Discretion,'  will  be  found  sunne 
mtaoellaneoua  remarks  of  great  value  for  the  practical  guidance 
of  the  Christian  minister.  The  last  two  point  out  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  his  situation  which,  unless  steadily  resistr<i) 
may  lead  to  that  most  fatal  of  all  conditious  uf  cluracter-- 
ispiritual  iudiflei'euce.    To  say  that  the  bauic  caubc^  vrhicb  1<^ 
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to  tliM  in  other  mea,  may  afieoi  Uie  nitniotera  of  the  Gofpeli  19 
myitof  too  little*  Tbey»  mbove  all  other  mea,  are  in  danger,  not 
of  having  their  attentioa  diverted  from  religion,  but  of  so  coa« 
aidering  it  in  ralalioo  to  protwioaal  avooationa,  to  mere  know^ 
ledge  and  speoulation,  or  to  the  means  of  influen<^  nud  support, 
that  ita  presence  altall  cease  to  be  inflnential,  iu  most  solemn 
truths  having  lost,  bjr  familiarity,  their  power  of  operating  *om 
the  soul,  and  the  desires  and  the  conscience  no  longer  answer* 
ing  to  the  motives  it  presents.  When  religion  is  less  the  solace 
thaa  the  business  of  a  Christian, — ^his  buainesa  in  a  secular 
aense, — when  it  is,  of  necessity,  perpetually  occupying  his 
tkooghta  otherwise  than  as  a  personal  concern  and  source  of 
ooofldation,  the  danger  cannot  be  small,  that  the  spirituality  of 
his  mind  should  be  impaired,  and  the  simplicity  or  his  feelings 
kyured,  unless  he  is  constantly  exerting  that  faith  which  unveils 
the  thmgs  that  are  unseen,  and  which  is  the  only  victory  that 
overcomes  the  world. 

Dr.  MaegiU*8  Letters,  being  addiressed  to  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  contain  occasional  references  to  circum- 
Btances  peculiar  to  the  Presbyterian  cler|^  of  that  country.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  extracts  we  have  given,  however,  that  the 
geoeral  strain  of  his  remarks  is  equally  applicable  to  the  situa- 
tion of  either  the  Established  clergy  or  the  Dissenting  ministers 
of  the  South ;  and  by  them  they  will  1^  received  with  tliia  ad- 
▼antage^  that  his  rtpceaentatbns  cannot,  in  respect  to  them,  be 
tegarded  as  invidiouB  or  as  pr^udioed.  We  are  aware  that  it  la 
expeoCiDg  much  from  the  youngest  of  our  reeereiMb,  that  thej 
ehould  desoend  from  the  chair,  after  having  once  made  good 
Aeir  escape  from  the  lecture  room,  and  fulfilled  their  novitiate, 
to  assume  again  the  position  and  attitude  of  pupils.  The  teacher 
of  others  is  not,  in  general,  very  submissive  to  be  taught.  But 
yet,  we  should  hope  that  the  book  may  find  readers  aqiong  this 
elass ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  it  will  not  be  read  by  tliem 
without  benefit.  How  many,  many  things  has  a  minister  got  to 
learn,  whidi  neilher  Universities  nor  theological  seminaries  can 
teaehi 
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i^rt.  VII«— >i(  Christian  Biographical  DictUmary^  containing  an  Ac- 
oonnt  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  most  dutbguislied  Chrb- 
tiani  and  Thedogianf  of  all  Denominations,  and  in  every  Nation, 
from  the  Commencement  of  the  Christian  Era  to  the  present  Pe- 
riod, By  John  Wilks,  jun.  l2mo,  pp.  SS6.  Price  9S.  London. 
1«1.  . 

inpHIS  is  a  very  neatly  printed  volume,  and  comprises  within 

-*-   a  small  compass,  a  conriderable  mass  of  interesting  bio- 

graplucsl  informaiioui  chiefly  takepi  th^  Author  slates,  from 
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ofigjuitl-^ccouats  of  tbe  lives  and  oieinoirfi  of  the  aevenil  indt» 
Tidu«i}|k  The  compilation  must  have  cost  biiu  much,  paiw  and 
ht^odfy  and  is  on  (be  wbole,  very  creditable  4o  bia  taate,  ioapar- 
tialiiy,  and  industry.  We  have  no  doubt  tbal  the  voiume  will 
be  a  very  acceptable  present  to  young  persons. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  its  fbvour,  vre  regret  tbmt  we  can- 
Act  say  that  its  cpmpletenesS  as  a  dictionary,  juatifiea  tbe  titkw 
Tbe  Author  has  decided  wisely  in  not  crowding  his  pages  wiih 
a  roeagfi^  display  iff  mere  names  to  which  no  intereattng  records 
could  be  attached,  and  in  not  sacrrficing  tbe  whole'  iotereal  of 
the  ^ork  as  a  collection  of  memoirs,  to  an  attempt  mt  unliraited 
comprelieusion/  But  be  will  beat  a^loss,  we  imagioey  to  aasiga: 
a  satisfactory  reason  why  the  name  of  Cowper  ahould  be  in- 
serted, and  not  that  of  Milton  ;  that  of  Abraham  Bobtb^  aad 
not  that  of  either  Kif&a  or  Bradbury^  the  namea  of  JBiabop 
Porteus  and  Bishop  Watson,  and  not  those  of  Bishop  Ho^Iubs, 
Bishop  Wilkias^  Bishop  Home,  and   Bishop  Lowth  'r  Eordyee 
and  Gilbert  Wakefield,  and  yet»  not  ZinsenUoH;  nor  Evelyn, 
nor  Jonas' Hanway,  nor  Andrew  Marvel,  noV|Wbid>  i»slrsiiger 
still,  Cbilllngworth  and  Boyle.    For  tbe  omiaaioii  of  nMMii  of 
these,  he  has  not  to  pleadetther  want  of^materiak  or.defieiencf 
of  interest ;  and  some  of  them  certainly  could  be  excluded  by 
no  rational  prrnciplef  of  selection.    TheautboiSties  are  generally, 
cited  at  the  end  of  each  article,  which  is.  a  oooHneodaUe  |ilaoy 
when  they  may  fairly  be  referred  to  as  vouebers  for;  tbe  text. 
On  turning  to  the  article  Cowper,  however,  woi  wereeairpvised 
to  find  no  notice  taken  of  thei  memoir  drtfwa  upiiy  hisexoeUeBl 
kinsman  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson,  ahd.  prefixed,  td  tbetbiril  to-» 
liime  of  his  poems.     Had  Mr.  W«  consulted*  Ihis^  be  wouU 
have  been  able  to  in$ei*t  a  much  more  aeonrate. account  of  Cow-« 
per*s  real  history  and  character. .  Hayley  would  aflbrd  bim  little 
assistance.     Some  of   the  lives    are  dispcoportbnately  long. 
That  of  good  0ld  John  Newton  occupies  no  fewer  thao  nineteea 
columns;  which  is  about  the  space  occupied  by  tbe  lives  of 
Craovner,    Ridley,  Leigbton,*  P.  Henry,,  and  Doddridge- piil 
together.    The  work  would  have  been  more  valuable  if  a  sA^aUre 
proportion  of  it  bad  been  compiled  from,  the  works,  of  tbe  day ; 
and  some  of  the  leas*  distioguished  nam^  migh^*.  bftve  been, 
without  disrespect- to  their  memory,  entirely  passed  over.    Tbey 
would  be  rnucb  more  in  phce  in  Memoirs  ot  Pious 'Women,  or 
Pious  Memorials,  thai^  in  a  Biographksal  Dictteaary ;  and  tlie 
regret  the  Author  expressed  tftnot  havingbeea  aUe  to  inolade 
the  names  *  of  many  illustrious  saints,  and  fathers,  and  ^Chris- 
*  tians,  might  then. have  been*  obviated.    We  hppe  that  tbes^ 
hintJB  Hiav  lead:  to  an  improvement  of  {.be  work  in  the  event  of  a 
aecofid  oaition.;    Wa  should  recommend  our  young  friend,  also, 
in  that  case^  to  omit  some  of  his  aUtborities,  whicti  Very  need* 
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kmly  fill  op  the  page, — all,  more  especiallji  which  he  baa  not 
consulted, — to  suppress  his  encomiums  on  the  works  of  Iting 
aathorsy  and  to  abridge  his  introduction. 

I    I— — ^— — —  ■ i— ^M^i— 

Art  YIII.  I.  A  Letter  addressed  to  ihe  Hon.  and  l^hi  Reverend 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gtoueester^  on  the  Subject  of  the  QjKteen.  Bjr 
Panl  Hartford,  Esq.    8to.  pp.  00.    London.    1821. 

2.  OtsereaAms  on  the  Proeeedinge  retpeUing  the  Qfseenf  addressed  tp 
his.CoQstitoents.  By  C.  Tennyson,  Esq.  M.P.  Second  Edition. 
8to.    London.    1880. 

IXT  E  have,  for  the  most  part,  jadged  It  expedient  to  abataid 
^  *  from  political  discussion,  excepting  when  it  has  presented 
itaetf  in  a  shape  so  general  as  to  permit  ua  to  engage  in  it  with* 
out  the  necessity  of  taking  the  field  in  the  regular  array  of  ooa- 
troYersy.  There  are,  howcTcr,  questions  wbwh  make  so  direct 
an  appeal  to  honourable  and  patriotic  feeling,  that  it  would  seem 
uomanW  to  shrink  from  the  trank  avowal  of  opinion  when  they 
are  fairly  brought  before  us.  We  love  our  country  with  devoted 
and  filial  attachment;  we  cherish  its  institutions,  cfinging  to 
them  as  high  memorials  of  names  and  deeds  that  can  never  die ; 
we  put  away  from  us  the  intrusion  of  speculative  reasonings 
and  cslculations  which  sometimes  suggest  the  superiority  of 
simpler  forms,  and  the  better  adaptation  of  more  popular 
schemes  to  the  extending  knowledge  and  heightened  expectations 
of  mankind.  But  we  cannot  altogether  repel  strong  and  pain- 
ful forebodings  respecting  the  tendency  of^our  domestic  policy, 
and  the  issue  of  passing  events,  as  gradually  but  surely  engen- 
dering a  state  of  things  in  which  men  of  moderate  and  liberal 
Tiews  will  have  no  means  of  obtaining  an  attentive  hearing. 
Under  such  circumstances^  the  Christian's  only  refuge  must  be 
in  eeaeimg  from  sfiafi,  and  reposing  his  sole  and  satisfied  con- 
fidence in  the  rectitude  and  power  of  the  **  Judge  of  all  the 
"  earth.'' 

It  appears  to  ua,  that  there  has  been  an  unaccountable  and 
ominous  disregard  of  public  sentiment,  a  reckless  tampering 
with  what  we  should  deem  the  essentials  of  libeKy.  The  case 
of  the  Queen  has,  indeed,  been  marked  by  such  enormous  ag- 
gravations, as  to  have  given  it  in  the  public  mind  an  almost  ex- 
clusive interest  That  interest  is,  perhaps,  beginning  to  sub- 
side ;  but  the  effect  of  the  proceedings  will  not  pass  away,  when 
the  agitation  of  the  public  mind  shall  have  ceased.  Without 
attempting  to  enter  into  the  abominations  of  the  subject,  there  is 
one  point  to  which  we  cannot  refrain  from  adverting,  in  order  to 
expiesB  our  disgust  at  a  mode  of  procedure  which  has  aent  the 
most  revoking  and  polluting  details  into  our  ungoardsd  pri- 
vaoies,  conveying  incuraUe  contamination  to  many  an  innocent 
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bosoiDy  and  reVeallh^,  in  all  tlietr  nakedness,  unsuspected  ud 
tinimaginatde  depi^vifies,  to  those  \Vlio,  bat  for  this  iDferbal 
apocalypse,  would  have  remained  ^  unspotted  from  (be  ^orld.^ 

f  Pi^i^iQ  deceoQfy'  rema|kB  Mr,  'I^ni\7spn,  *  has  been  iimdci 

St^i  pubile.mpfi^.  corrupt  by  ^tatemeDts  the  most  foatbsoine sad 
bgusting*, — ^n9t  t^e  ]^  i^Jprioin^.  becfiuse  they  appear  to  be  tk 
result  of  peijuries,  which  may,  by  soih^y  be  unjustly  attributed  to  tk 
4lliMlnilkMoe«pf%r6%bnmiefift.  Those 'deKdate^Md  InvteAilefeiMM 
«4lkib  bflttufft  lieraelf  ^OgtfesriB,  •tftidiii^ilifeatibtf  tibiv^Mrily^e^ 
the  modest  reserves  of  domestic  lifcy— have  ISi^fe  beeii  eitfpos^  ta^ 
reqklesslj  destFoved :  and  now,  between  the  parents  and  children  of 
Jlt^innYy  lo'rbiiaen  subjects  sca)rcely  exist;  6r,  ki  1)eM,  are  too  pre- 
^<j^  &bei^ih^.^ThuB  have  the  SuVest  foimd^lKitis  ik  private  ri- 
t^i^/ptiUMc  p^te^;  ihd  WdialVelfkre,  been  ddATenitelyupped  sad 
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ttoc  fohte  dehivata  cladds 
In'pfltritai  ^dpuliimque  fluiclt.'  p.SS 

Vbr.  iTeniiysoh^s   ^'Observations*  'have   tnuCfh   gratified  b«- 

'^bcfyiSe 'the  expression  of  a  sound  add  vigorous  mind;  a«i 

'coiitaiii  Earnings  and  expostulations  ot   (lie  most  impressive 

descriptidn.    His   composition  is  slib'stantiatly  ^od,  and  frt- 

,  queritiy  spirited  ;    and  the  strong  ground  which   be   takes,  ^ 

Maintained  with  firinness  and  skill. 

Itfr.  Rartford^s  ^  Letter*  is  a  powerful  and  eloquent  appetl 

to  ihe  best  feelings  of  the  heart.     We  tooli  it  up,  we  confer 

Vitb    somewhat    of  llsflessnessy  and    certainly  with    no  pre- 

dt^sition   to  be  pleased  with  any  tiling  of  doubtful  qualitj. 

Diferent  pubircations  on  ^e  subject  had  passed  through  our 

'bands';  and  we 'had  been  rather  more  than  sufficiently  teazed, 

and  oiir  patience  exhausted,  by  the  flatness  of  one,  the  rant  of 

apo&er,  the  faithlessness  of  a  third,  and  tbeTdlly  of  afourtk 

We'have  to  thank  Mr,  Hartford  for  restoring  the  equilibrium 

^  of  onr  feelings  by  aflfording  us  a  gratification  nearly  unmixed. 

/Much,  however,  as  we  admire  {lie  force  and  animation  Wi\h 

/ivhich  be  has  urged  his  immediate  point,  we  have  been  still  more 

interested  and  inipressed  by  his  treatment  of  questions  incideotil 

Only  to  his  subject,  but  of  the  greatest  importance  in  themsd^es. 

After  adverting   to  tbe  supposed  motives  of  the  Minister  is 

j  hazarding  his  prosecution  in  the  Upper,  rafher  than  in  the  Lower 

^llouse  of  Parliaments  and  emphatically   pointing  ooi  the  dis- 

"tirictibn  'between   a  House  of  Peers  and  an  Aristocncy,*  he 

' ^proceeds  in  the  following  rich  and  energetic  strain. 

^*l  am  conteioai,  mjfr  Lord,  of  fiieliogs  oli  tbis^nAfeCtfUiakiiig  tf 
the  itoouuitic ;  but,  as  it  is  not  the  prevaloit  er^orof  ipbe  aaj4o*over» 
•rale  the  importance  of  .birtht  and  blood,  \uid  hetraditaiy  bonoura,  aod 
as  it  is  an  extreme  at  the  furth^t  Stance  from  Radkattsa,  I  «say  be 


p^npitt^d  ^  in4(«J(M.ii^  t^K^  fe^lpn  wijthiom  r^uk^.    \  qwnot 

cease  19  ve^er^te  tne  Aristpcracv  of  roy  counjtry^    I  consider  ft  as 

'^'   the  grand  constitutional  barrier  between  a^.  ever-etacroac^ing  pre- 

-'  rogative,  and  an  impetuouff  democFacj.    To  the  Ariatocracj  w6  oWe 

ly  <Mir(irraiiqtm«e»)  taov  Ai^ptpc^iacs  vm^:  W.  0J?«.  t^^  BH^*of 

Vk^Ui  I  to  PHr  ArifltoWf qy^  ^h^  dqfe^M^  ^^  py^rwh^h?^  fj  <h% 

ivfllienQe  of  ibp  Crpv^  "R  tfee.  Uppef  Hom9j?njj&  y?  i!;^4«)l;fti  fw 
191Mb  pC  tb^  iniiftppd^^e,  of  th«  I^iQi^e^    ^^  li^t^^^xce  qf  W 

^^  XVpwge  4VWi  w.#*  «wl  whicH  Iw  in  M»e  mewWf  BT<>5?4  ?.  g9(0/^, 
^  l)«0|rpy  tkp  «94^Mmdaiice  and  8upstfuitiT&  force  pf  tt^e  ^r^loyciracyTrr, 
5:  owvert  the  Feet  i^c^  i^  f^e'd  ret^i^er  of  tfxo  Miwt^^,  fnd  tfi^  t^^"-. 

'  ^g^  iindf  hemp^m  «  wn^WV  exor^scei;^  of  tj^e  soc^  systetjfVrrr^t, 
= '  be«V  n  mer«  ijojon  pf  lw»  ^«t*  Ift  a  poW W  view»  %  dei^  we^^ 
-  tfvrqw^  iM>  Ih^  sprfe  of  Frerpg^tiyp*  e^qug^^  fp  des^r9y  tl^  bi^apce^ 
- ;  of  ^e  QpnstilulMM^    T^ve  jsmIL  in  ^v^rv  cqwP^^  be  ^n  ^ristpi^Mov. 

'  moCP  9f  losa  d^fipedi  ip<m  or  le^  ^VniQ^d,  mpn^^  bx  l^  ^W^^^^Wk 
^:-  The  pride  of  fapal^  i^pd  pf  ^^ft^  is  npt  les«  l^ugbty  f^^  uqlxein^^^ 
ifk  repub^^  cpi«R|ci«i;,  M^B  i«  wo«aroWc^l  ^^t^:  it  nfte^f  munae^ 
different  modiiic^|ipPI»  Wt  jt, » iJP?n»9?i  tp  fjl^  ?»t\po;^  fy  it.  p^,  i^, 
or^Q  in  hiim»  «M\|re,  A  proV¥}  i??Ai)  »  not  Mv^y^  %  yf^  pf ^^tv 
person  in  priviitp  life?  m>r  dp  VP  \wqt  J)TO^d  9pn,  if  ^e  cp\i\<i  h^yf^ 

^  lodependem  niep  wi^feoy^  of id^.  P^t  H  js  weV  vb^n  ^  F^  ^t  *t 
'  \  te.inpiite  in  cmr  i»p|i|rpi  ^kes  ^  bcuApfipial  djrpp^^.  ^qw,  funa^^  th^ 
^ .  Ill  p«Mld  pf  Im  famQy«  ii  sufopplible  of  %  higher,  qr  %( le^  i^  Vf i4f^ 
^  feelings  than  be  lha|  i«  pwmd  of  his  fr<srt  WO  <>ff  ^  blli  i\feW  5^Wt 
^^    He  feels  fpc  lomplbjng  ipprp  ibfu^  tbp  ipixm^i  ift^ec^rts  pf  felC    J^^ 

fc    fpela  for  thai  im^giftvy  ideoliii(y  wfeich  stre^pb^.  b^(j|K  \is^  ^'^fjm^ 

into  the  piist,  upd  fbn^rd  i^tp  (he  fD(ure.    }ie  f  p^q^d  9^  bv^  m 

'^h  iOefi  in  the  person  of  bi^  i^iqe^pi^f ;  prpH^  in  the  ^4ea  gf  Kyipg  in  \i^ 

V  rememhraupe  pf  his  pp^terity  |  «nd  fp  prppprtion  a^  (fie  paf^  %nd  ^^ 
^    fMlHveare  th^s  mode  tp  predmiflf^tp  in  his  mind  ^T^rlb^  pv^epty 

.  the  nipn  i«  elevated  ip  (be  9Cfie  of  intellec^p^l  bf^pg ;  he  hepopi^ 
t   if  not  leas  selfiaht  les^  #o?dWly  spl6^,  s^  tba(  very  Iplf .»  WPHeJ 

'  tbf  ou^h  a  wider  pirppipfei^pp,  «p4  pxt^ds  itself  in  %  gr^c  ^^mj 
^    «f  relations/  ^    ♦    f    f 

^  -        Mt  is  apt  fpr  the  fabp  pf  the  Kipg>  th^t  we  h^ve  a  q;^9ni(r^j ;  ppf 

la  it  for  the  saj^e  of  ibe  poble  th^t  we  b^Y^  ^^  aris^)cra(;y :  i(  isTpr  fbp 

f     atkke  of  the  whole  body  politip.    And  the  head  cannpt  My^q  the  fe^L 

i     I  havp  no  need  of  ypui  nor  the  feet  to  the  other  p^ts  ott  the  franie,  | 

f,  have  no  need  of  yQU*  Thpre  i§  a  pringjp^,  fawning  idolatry  of  r^pk 
^.  fyr  itsownsakeff  ivhicit  tbetrf^ys  the  reptile  vpind.  Men  of  ignqb(a 
^^  birth  who  have  rispn  into  greiiineiis,  i|te  apt  to  put  an  escpssive  va^DP 
V  on  tbat  attribute  of  npbility  whipb  PPpnet  be  co^ferr^d^  a^d  to  ^e 
;  wans.ofwhieb  pU  tbPir  philosppby.is  pni^bie  tp  recopqie  ^tb^. 
^  Theae  are  the  vAra^Tp^iest  wbQ  PusttM^p  thp  qppM  far  ^he  ppfHnapi 
^'  asMi  fianpot  even  brine  down  ^eir  pyps  to  (hp  bf^e.  Pqt  j^ere  i^  4^^- 
^  a  vulgar*  spepiops  phQpspphy,  whipb  n^aj^pf  wpr  agf^ip^  na^esi  in  &e 
^  £and  bppe  of  aboiisbiog  tne  things  they  stand,  fof^  pot  knowing  that  a 
change  of  nomenclature  19  all  which  the  imaginary  levelling  pf  di§«^ 

,  tiootians  could  at  the  utott^t  acqomplish*'  pp.  ^-a?44f 
*  8  D  8 
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Another  of  the  oollateral  dtscassions  to  which  we  baTe  just 
referredi  relates  to  the  condaot  of  the  clergy.  We  must  ioda^ 
oaraelveg  in  inaertiDg  the-passage  entire. 

*  I  will  not  Inqubie  how  far  we  are  indd>ted  to  the  MiniiCer  for  the 
obloquy  which  has  been  entafled  upon  the  Church.  This,  however, 
muBt  certainly  be  reckoned  among  the  miadiievous  results  of  the  late 
proceedtess.  BelicTe  ne,  my  Lord,  no  one  could  moie  sinoeidiy 
than  myself  deplore  the  degradation  of  the  Church.  No  good  nsan, 
whaterer  be  his  creed  or  his  party,  could  rejoice  that  the  ezistiiig  in* 
stitutions  of  his  country  should  lose  die  affections  of  the  people.  The 
dergy  are  too  apt  upon  slight  occasions  to  raise  the  alann  that  Ae 
Church  is  in  danger,  and  to  resard  with  suspicion,  if  not  with  aver- 
sion, all  who  dinent  firora  her  forms  or  object  to  her  constitatien,  aa 
ff  they  most  be  perpetualhr  compassing  ner  overdirow.  Bot  it  is 
strange  how  they  mistake  tne  natter.  The  Church  is  in  no  dsMer 
ftom  die  Dissenters,  but  it  has  suffered  no  small  injury  from  the 
Churchmen.  Whatever  tends  to  wean  the  nation  from  the  clei|nr»  by 
destro^inff  a  sympathy  of  opinion  between  the  curate  and  his^ock, 
or  by  inducii^g  a  separation  of  interests,  must  ultimatdv  afiect  the 
stability  of  the  Church  Itself.  It  is  a  perilous  thing  for  the  dergy  of 
a  countiy  to  take  part  with  the  State  against  the  people.  The  co- 
alition is  an  unnatural  one;  for  the  dergy  spring  from  the  bosom  of 
the  people,  and  are  a  part  of  the  people;  and  die  dreumataooe  of 
Aeir  'being  maintained  by  the  State*  ought  not  to  dissolve  that  re- 
ii^on.  Tney  are,  if  I  mav  so  express  it,  a  popular  aristocracj, 
whidi,  when  not  ftvoured  oy  the  ruling  powers,  nave  ofkeii 


fested  a  vigorous  spirit  of  mdmndence,  and  formed  a  poweifiil 
diedc  upon  the  encroachments  or  power :  witness  the  conduct  of  the 
Bidiops  in  die  reign  of  James  II.  But  let  the  old  Tory  dogma  of 
passive  obedience,  or,  radier,  implicit  loyalty,  once  spresui  throqgh 
die  order,  the  assimilating  principle  of  popular  feeling  being  de- 
stroyed, they  become  a  mere  police,  a  detached  and  hostile  body,  the 
deadliest  foes  to  freedom,  and  the  first  victims  of  revoludonary  vio- 
lence. The  same  weight  which  a  man  carries  with  ease  in  the  shape 
of  'flesh  and  sinew,  when  it  forms  part  of  his  own  bulk,  would  be  an 
insi^pportable  incumbrance  if  produced  by  his  trappings.  And*  in 
Uke  manner,  the  same  mass  of  institution,  that,  incorporated  with  the 
body  politic,  shaH  consist  with  the  general  weali  shall,  when  detacdied 
ttom  its  intimale  connexion  with  that  body*  become  an  iMCuhu  on  the 
aodal  system.  My  Lord,  si  man  may  honesthrVe^io  admirer  of  the 
tfieory  of  an  estsblishmeat ;  and  of  all  possible  establishmeiiis,  he 
may  not  think  our  own  the  best ;  and  yet  he  may  be  deeideilly  ad- 
vene to  revolutionary  expertmeqts,  and  may  deprecate  as  warmly  aa 
afi^  BEian,  the  overthrew  or  any  branch  of  our  existing  institutions^  for 
this  reason  among  many  others,  that  he  cannot  tdi  what  may  aoa  be 
rfiaken  by  the  concussion,  nor  can  calculate  where  the  exploded  asa* 
terials  may  fall.  But  if  he  does  not  wish  to  see  the  Cnurdi  sub- 
verted, vouch  less  can  he  wish  to  see  it  degraded ;  for  the  character 
of  the  people  at  large  cannot  fail  to  sufler  deterioration  as  the  conse- 
quence  of  being  less  under  the  control  of  even  imperfect  institutions. 
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«  The  conduct  of  Ihe  decgy  Umttda  their  Queeo*  h$8p  I  am.per- 
svadodt  lendod  to  alievale  the  minds  of  the  people  fron  the  Na^qnel 
Churchy  more  than  anv  event  which  has  happened  during  the  last 
centuiy.  It  has  placea  the  political  servility  of  the^  clergy  in  full 
ylew^  revealing  in  a  moment  the  changes  which  have  been  the  work 
of  the  last  fifty  years,  fi^all  we  thank  the  Mmister  for  the  dis- 
covery ?  I  ouestion  whether  any  good  use  can  he  made  of  it;  and 
it  was  assuredly  on  his  part  an  unintentional  service.'    pp.  47-*-50. 

Among  other  impressive  passages,  vre  might  refer  to  "the 
Writer^s  introduction  of  Bishop  Horsley  in  the  ascendancy  of 
'  hie  better  nature  ;*  to  his  brief  but  pithy  statement  of  the 
character  of  the  proceedings ;  or  to  the  admirable  retort  of  the 
Queen's  imputed  Radicalism  on  the  impolitic  persecutions  which 
compelled  her  to  appeal  to  the  people ;  where,  remarking  that 
'  'the  Queen  has  been  decried  as  the  tutelary  Saint  of  the  Radi- 
*  cals/  he  asks :  *  Would  any  wise  statesmen  have  taken  the 
.*  surest  way  to  promote  her  being  canonized — by  making  her  a 
'  martyr  ?'  But  these  and  some  others  of  equal  weight  and 
excellence  we  must  pass.  by.  In  the  closing  paragraphS|  the 
discontents  of  the  country  §te  traced  to  their  true  source ;  and 
the  people  are  vindicated  from  the  imputation  of  factious  dis- 
loyalty. 

'  I  do  not  believe,'  says  Mr.  Hartford,  '  that  it  is  the  men  who 
Jknow  most  of  the  common  people  of  England,  and  who  mix  the  most 
with  them,  that  bestow  on  them  the  harshest  epithets.  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  ma6  were  much  less  ignorant,  much  less  apt  to  be 
misled  b^  some  political  phantom  or  some  factious  demagogue  in  the 
times  of  our  forefathers,  before  it  became  necessary  to  keep  up^Hie 
army  on  the  scale  of  a  war  establishment,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  rising  en  maste.  The  laws,  my  Lord,  were  never,  I  believoy 
nsore  generally  reverenced  than  now.  Through  a  period  of  unex- 
ampled depression  and  sufering,  there  have  l:^n  exhibited  bpr  the 
population  at  large,  a  patience,  a  submission  to  the  constituted 
authorities,  and  a  confidence  in  the  constitutional  means  of  redress, 
that  are  truly  admirable.  Perverse  or  incompetent  must  he  be,  who 
does  not  perceive  in  the  very  tone  and  language  that  discontent  as« 
aumes,  a  spirit  which  is  at  once  the  oiBspring  and  the  safeguard  of  our 
constitutional  liberties.  Why  do  men  clamour  for  Reform,  but 
because,  with  all  their  turbulence,  and  with  all  their  ignorance;  (and 
they  are  neither  so  turbulent  nor  so  ignorant  as  some  persons  would 
Ihm  have  us  -believe,)  they  have  an  instinctive'Vieneraftion  for  the  lawn 
and  insiitutkms  of  tiieir  country,  and  have  no  idea  of  any  melioratioa 
of  their  condiUon  that  should  not  come  down  to  them  firom  that 
jouroe  }'  pp.  54*9  55. 


(  a'8  ) 

Art.  IX.    Memwi  of  ihe  Lkes  of  Smfimmk  Lmf  und  JUpk  StauB" 
fori  I  tw9  of  the  earlipti  poblie  Advooalts  te  tke  SiDaDci|MftMB 
of  tlie*fMtlaveA  2 Afiricana.    Bgr  Robeits  Vaux.    lamo.    Pb&add- 
phia.    [London  repriotod.]    1816. 

rpHIS  amaU  tr«ei  coa^iaa  tbo  biography  of  two  iiuliTidiwb 
^  wfcot  at  a  pariod  when  the  Tiidoe  of  buroaoity  was  tmnb4 
feeUy  and  ky  few  in  behalf  of  Ihe  OQfp*e  fliiave,  Q3q>oa«A  Ibanr 
sdtes  to  privalion  and  peraecutioo  by  their  aelf-denjing  dero- 
tedneaa  iu  the  noble  work  of  Christian  liberality.  The  Ufe  of 
Sandiford  is  scanty,  and  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  triumph  of 
high  principle  displayed  in  his  refusal,  when  in  extreme  po- 
verty, of  a  profitable  service  tendered  to  bim  hT  one  whose 
wealth  was  cankered  by  *  proceeding  from  slaves*  This  ami- 
able and  benevolent  roan  was  born  at  Xiiverpool  in  169S,  and, 
after  having  borne  an  unvarying  testimony  against  the  iniquilous 
UraflSe  in  human  liberty  and  happiness,  died  in  America  at  the 
age  of  forty. 

Lay  was  a  very  diflTerent  bein^;  his  temper  was  irritable, 
and  his  zeal  not  unfrequently  manifested  itself  in  acts  of  a  Tery 
eccentric  kind«  Like  Sandiford,  he  was  a  member  of  the  So^ 
ciety  of  Friends  ;  but  the  restlessness  of  his  character  rendered 
him  an  unacceptable  associate  to  that  quiet-loving  confrater- 
nity, and  he  was  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  expulsion  for  some 
infringement  of  their  regulations.  He  had  recourse  to  several 
whimsical  expedients  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  their  attention 
to  the  sinfulness  of  slave-»holding.  At  one  time,  he  eniared 
their  assembly  in  a  military  garb,  end  pierciag  with  bis  sword 
a  bladder  of  red  liquid,  he  sprinkled  those  who  were  near  him 
with  its  contents :  at  another,  he  posted  himself,  with  one  leg 
uncovered,  though  the  snow  lay  deep  on  the  grouad,  at  the 
gate  of  the  meeting-house.  In  both  these  instances  be  aeoom-* 
panied  the  typical  action  with  explanatory' remonstrances.  A 
more  serious  mode  of  appeal  consisted  in  his  detainhig,  by  fix- 
ing its  attention  to  some  amusing  occupation,  the  interesting 
child  of  a  neighbour,  until  the  father  and  mother  becaipe  agi- 
tated by  the  apprehension  of  its  loss  \  he  then  called  on  them 
to  sympathize  with  the  parents  of  the  ^  negro  girr  they  held 
in  slavery.  He  was  accustomed  to  enier  diflbrent  places  of  wor<> 
ship,  and  after  watting  till  Ihe  services  were  concluded,  ed* 
dress  the  congregation  in  language  not  always  listened  t*  widi 
forbearance.  He  once  attempted  to  faat  during  forty  4lay«,  and 
for  more  than  half  that  time  bore  up  against  the  efieets  of  ina- 
nition. He  kept  his  resolution,  indeed,  to  the  last ;  but,  when 
his  mind  and  body  gave  way,  his  friends  succeeded  in  adminis- 
tering food,  and  ha  gradually  recovered.  He  was  low  in  sta- 
ture, deformed  in  his  proportions,  and  wore  a  ^  large  white 
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*  beattl.'  Htii.  mKe  was  ea^  in  the  -same  irregular  mould, — 
ivas  short  and  tciiftsh«!peii.  He  was  born  at  Colchester  in  1077, 
aud  died  in  Pennsylvania  iu  1750. 

When  this  Uitie  work  was  put  into  our  bands,  it  was  aceom- 
^nied  by  Nu.  10  of  the  PhUadelphia  Register,  flie  lead- 
leg  Article  of  wbioh  consists  of  an  elaborate  but  Biii^ularly 
feeUe  atteu^t  to  rescue  Mr.  Vaax  from  the  elTect  of  some  r«- 
inarks  which  we  fait  it  right  to  make  in  our  Number  IbrOcto- 
ber«  1818,  on  a  |)art  of  his  Life  of  Anthony  Benezet.  We  woirtd 
willingly  insert  the  whole  of  the  strictures  on  our  review,  whidi 
«aitie  frifsnd  of  Mr.  Vaux  has  tliought  it  wise  to  m^ke ;  lut  we 
caailQt  aflford  so  uMich  room  for  mere  words  as  seems  to  be  at 
thb  command  of  the  Register.  The  matter  stands  'briefly 'tfatis. 
We«eeused  Mr.  Vaux  of  ^ross  unfairness  in  whact  appeared  to 
lui'an  endeavour  to. make  Benezet  the  source  and  mainspring  of 
the  noble  otneer  of  Clarkson ;  whereas  we  have  always  eonsi- 
deved  it  as  one  of  its  peculiar  distinctions,  that  it  originated  in 
4be  workings  of  bis  own  mind.  We  quoted  Mr.  V?s  own  words 
in  support  of  our  allegation.  On  again  looking  over  the  ;pas- 
sages,  we  see  no  reason  for  altering  our  opinion ;  nor  can  we 
ooACeiveio  what  w^y  Mr.  Vaux  and  his  defender  can  Hatter  tbem- 
mIvss  with  having  repelled  our  statement.  They  have,  infadt, 
^iven  up  the  ipoiot,  by  Hailing  to  assign  any  reason  for  the  cri- 
tioal  omission  of  the  sentence  in  Mr.  Clarkson's  work,  which 
k  tkeifcey  to  the  meanipg  of  the  antecedent  paragrapti,  and  by 
tbeabsence  of  which,  a  different  bearing  is  given  to  it.  This 
was  the  gist  of  our  accusation,  and  to  this  no  reply  is  even  at- 
-temptad.  The  writer  in  4he  Register  first  amuses  himself 'with 
some*  sneers  at  British  criticism  ;  which  are  followed  up  by  the 
'Mserlion,  that  the  Jfloglish  ^  official  accounts  of  battles'  are 
^'cgi^i^iis 'misrepresentation  and  palpable  falsehood.'*  Next 
eOiBQS  an  a(>paUing  intimation  that  we  wished  to  be  -^  smaft' 
and  '  perl;*  and  after  this,  we  have  a  little  allowable  puffing  of 
'Mr.  Vaux's  book,  and  of  bis  liberality  in  consigning  his  *  share 

*  of  the  profits*  to  the  funds  of  a  school  established  originally 
by  Beiitaet.  Lastly,  by  way  of  coup  de  grace^  we  are  finally 
deapatiihed  by  the  oitation  of  the  preceding  portion  of  Mr. 
VltuX^s  luote,  which  we  bad  omitted  as  not  having  the  smdlest 
veklSDB  ito  oar  olyeetion.  As  we  are  quite  unableto  perceive 
bow  sil  lUi  «an  oaake  auy  alteration  in  the  case  or  its  circum- 
stSDoes,  'we  feel  ourselves  exen^pted  ifrom  the  necessity  of  fur* 
th^  comment.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  referring  to 
•or  former  article,  and  with  assuring  Mr.  Vaux  and  his  imUs- 
•  cieot  Ally,  that  «wo  4Bee  na  reason  for  retraction  our  charge. 


\i- 


(   *so  ) 

Art  XL  Anstan  Parkf  a  Tale.    By  James  Edmeaton,  Aotbor  of 
«  Sacred  Lyrics."  12ino.  pp.  244.    London.  182L 

f^HIS  same  word  tale  has  hittierto  passed  for  a  more  modest, 
•'-  reputable,  and  plausible  title  than  its  exotic  synonyme— 
novel ;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  in  no  little  danger  of  Josing  its 
character.  Unless  by  a  tale  we  understand  a  one* volume  novel, 
there  would  not  appear  to  be  much  difference  between  the  present 
meaning  of  the  two  words.  Now,  novels  are  a  species  of  liten- 
lure  which,  with  rare  exceptions,  we  have  not  submitted  to  the 
drudgery  of  reading ;  and  we  begin  to  be  scarcely  Ic^s  aanoyetl 
by  the  sight  of  these  words  on  a  title-page — a  tale.  Mn. 
Brunton,  in  a  passage  cited  by  Mr.  Bdmeston,  asks  '  why  aa 
<  epic  or  a  tragedy  should  be  supposed  to  bold  sueb  an  exalted 

*  place  in  oomposition,  while  a  novel  is  almost  a  niek^nanie  ibr 

*  a  book.'  One  reason  is  very  obvious :  because  there  are  more 
bad  novels  than  bad  epics  and  bad  tragedies,  and  became  a  bad 
novel  is  a  worse  or  more  worthless  thing  than  a  bad  poem. 
Another  reason  is  this  :  that  epic  and  dramatic  poetry  are  sub- 
ject to  some  known  rules,  and,  from  their  artificial  conatructioD, 
require  a  degree  of  skill,  and  information,  and  labour  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  most  incompetent  attempt  at  compositioa  ;  wtiere- 
as  novels  are  the  outlaws  of  literature, — they  ooey  no  rules,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  written  without  plan  or  purpose  ;  they 
imply,  therefore,  a  much  lower  degree  of  skill  and  laboer-- 
little  more,  sometimes,  than  a  knack  of  writing  and  e  few 
shreds  of  sentiment.  Yet,  the  difllculty  of  writing  a  goed  novel 
or  a  good  tale,  understanding  by  that  phrase  a  work  of  raal 
literary  excellence,  is  far  from  being  small ;  and  the  requisites 
for  success  are  9uch  as  are  rarely  united  in  an  individuaL  A 
very  respectable  degree  of  poetical  talent  is  much  nDore  fie* 

Iuently  to  be  met  with,  than  the  power  of  keen  observation,  the 
iscriminating  insight  into  character,  the  general  knowledge, 
and  the  deep  acquaintance  with  life  and  human  nature,  vrhich, 
combining  with  a  graphical  fetncy,  are  essential  to  the  oompo- 
sition  of  a  good  tale.  Such  a  production  is  one  of  the  last  things, 
therefore,  which  we  should  recommend  a  ycmmg  writer  to  at- 
tempt, who  has  any  other  end  in  view  than  a  mere  duplay  of 
cleverness,  and  that  not  turned  to  the  best  acoonnt,  in  aflbnuag 
his  good-natured  readers  a  half  hour's  entertainment  by  tke  vi- 
vacity of  bis  style,  or  a  succession  of  incidents  in  the  story. 

The  Author  of  Anston  Park  is  evidently  a  young  man,  although 
a  youngman  both  of  taste  and  of  ability.  We  think  thathis  talents 
might  have  been  much  more  successfully  exerted  in  another  form ; 
but  we  are  indisposed  to  treat  vritb  severity  a  work  which  has  pro- 
fessedly been  intended  to  subserve  a  goed  moral  purpose.  Its  de- 
fects are  thosejwhich  originate,  not  in  want  of  talent,  but  in  imper* 
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feet  information  and  immatarity  of  judgement  ;^in  having  not  seen 
enough,  or  thought  enough  to  be  able  to  furnish  sterling  matter 
as  the  raw  materials  of  his  composition.  We  notice  at  p.  33,  a 
very  dangerous  senthnent,  which  has  crept  in,  we  presume, 
through  inadvertency. 

^  *  A  smile  so  sweet  yet  bung  upon  her  lips  that  they  felt  a  pereua* 
sion,  a  spirit  which  liad  left  its  abode  so  tranquilly,  could  not  be  un- 
happy/ 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  dying  beds,  know  that  ;io  per* 
suasion  could  be  more  delusive  or  mischievous. 

To  allow  our  readers  to  form  their  own  judgement  of  the  per- 
formance, we  will  make  room  for  a  rather  long  f  xtract,  as  the 
scene  would  not  admit  of  abridgenaeot. 

'  At  a  day  not  very  distant  tLchUrUt  or  invitation,  was  sent  to  Dr. 

Biventert  Mr.Flitt and  Mr.  Trace,  requesting  the  favour  of 

their  company  at  a  Symposium^  or  entertainment  in  the  classic  taste 

of  Rome  •  •  •  • The  day  came  round,  and  the  sentlemen 

arrived,  dressed  as  for  a  modem  dinner  party,  and  much  did  it  asto- 
nish them,  when,  instead  of  being  led  mto  the  drawing  room,  they 

were  conducted, to  the  cold  bath  •  •  • At  length,  « the  sound  of 

flutes  was  heard  upon  the  suirs,  and,  sundry  dishes  were  placed  upon 
the  table,  which  was  not  spread  with  a  table  cloth,  but  ^only  wiped 
down  with  a  moist  spunge.  Immediately  afterwards,  Mr.  Rust  made 
his  appearance,  dressed  also  in  the  synthesis  and  slippers :  he  bowed 
to  each  of  the  guests  as  he  entered,  and  took  bis  place  on  the  .vacant 
couch,  at  the  top  of  the  table,  with  Doctor  Biventer  on  his  right 
hand,  and  the  other  gentlemen  on  his  left  t  the  bottom  was  left  open  for 
the  convenience  of  briosing  and  removing  the  dishes. 

<  He  apologized  for  the  unmannerly  intrusion  of  his  archimagirus, 
or  chief  cool^  who>  he  said,  was  French,  because  that  nation,  like 
the  ancient  Sicilians,  were  most  renowned  for  their  cooks ;  he  fpund 
hinit  however,  strangely  bigotted  to  his  own  customs,  although  he  <tid 
not  require  him  to  compound  any  dish  which  was  not  mentioned  and 
described  in  the  works  of  Heraclytus,  Glaucus,  the  Locrensian*  or 
others,  and  which  have  been  prepared  b^  Mithacus,  of  Sicilv,  Apu- 
leius,  and  manv  celebrated  cooks  of  antiquity*  He  trusted  that  they 
would  excuse  that  he  himself  was  the  carptor,  or  carver,  as  he  dare 
not  trust  any  of  his  servants  with  it*  who  had  not  been  trained  like 
the  ancient  **  Gesticulatores,''  to  carve  to  music.  He  begged  they 
would  taste  the  '*  prima  mensa,"  or  first  course,  which  was  only  to 
give  a  whet  to  the  appetite.  This  consisted  of  acid  herbs,  sorrel, 
colewort^  eges  fried  with  honey,  sweet  wine  and  oil,  and  other  light 
dishes.  **  what  have  we  sot  here  V*  said  Doctor  Biventer,  not  much 
relishing  any  of  the  already  recapitulated  articles,  while  he  removed 
a  cover,  which  stood  next  him,  and  thrust  both  his  e^es  into  a  dish 
which  he  thought  did  not  appear  particularly  tempting,  any  more 
than  the  rest.  '  That,  Doctor,"  said  Mr.  Rust,  *«  is  the  celebrated 
cochlerea  of  Aptileius,  bein^  made  of  snails,  stewed  in  mare's  milk.' 
— •'^  Good  Heavens  1"  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  turning  aside  his  eyes. 
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with  an  expreasiosi  very  dtffereni  fr<>m  that  with  which  an  efioora 
gloaU  upon  a  favourite  dish  ;  '*  Why,  then,  if  I  roust  taate  this  *  prima 
mensa**  Til  try  the  eggs."  Of  this  he  managed  to  get  throti^h  t 
small  quantity,  without  much  more  emotion  than  might  be  perceived 
in  an  occasional  contortion  of  the  muscles  of  the  face.  Mr.  Flift  took 
a  few  leaves  of  sorrel,  and  Mr.  Trace,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Rust, 
took  twd  or  three  of  the  snails,  but  v^as,  however,  obliged  to  leave 
them  half  eaten.  Mr.  Rust  himself  could  not  quite  finish  schho  of  the 
satne  dish  which  he  had  put  upon  his  own  plate,  but  set  them  aside, 
remarking,  that  it  was  not  custonriary  to  talke  much  of  tlie   **  prima 

mensa,^  but  to  reserve 'the  appetite  for  the  second  course.' 

«  *  •  •  «  # 

<  Meanwhile,  Rust  tossed  off  the  five  cups,  which  contained  rather 
more  than  glasses,  which  he  had  rejected,  with  a  view  of  more  nearly 
imitating  the  *'  poculse"  of  the  ancients.  No  sooner  had  they  passed 
his  lips  than  they  were  seen  shining  through  his  small  grey  eyea ;  and 
be  became  rather  «*  ebrius/*  very  ulkative,  and  very  coaiaiunicativ^  | 
*«  Ton  agathon  basileus  oinos/'  said  he ;  wine  is  the  king  of  ftll  good 
things*  In  the  mean  time,  the  flutes  were  performing,  and,  dkh  iiy 
dish,  the  table  was  covered  with  the  **  caput  comae,"  or  priodpai 
cotirse»  which  Mr.  Rust  described  as  followeth  :— 

<  **  That  large  dish  in  the  middle,  which  I  have  nftade  after  the  ev- . 
ample  of  ViteHhiii  I  naa^e,  as  he  did  h^  the  <  Shield  of  Minerfa.'  ' 
It  contains  a  masted  swam,  stufibd  w^h  mini,  pepper,  eam«ay«  sad 
coriander,  heightened  with  nitrum,  or  rather  bartahom,  9ml  could 
not  procure  any  modern  chemical  nearer,  and  swimming  iM  ngnmfj 
of  hon^  and  oil ;  on  each  side  ii  a  peacock,  boiled  with  irintgar, 
honejr,  oil,  mint,  and  flour  :-^that  small  dish  ^ootaina  two  lizardi,   i 
fried  in  oil ;  that  is  a  small « porcus  trojanna,'  or  iroian  boav,  sfeaftd  I 
with  mutton,  beei^  anchovies,  garlic,  sweet  wine,  and  the  liver,  lists, 
blood,  and  brains,  of  a  calf -.^thia  is  a  hare,  stuibd  witik  &nod, 
pepper,  asnfcetida,  cloves,  garlic,  and  nitrum; — that  ia  att^'  JaichiflK' 
or  lousaouluns,  of  flour,  honey,  oil,  braina  of  a  sow,  and  sweet 
wioe«-*-Now,  my  fViends,  and  worthy  gnests,  yoifr  sea  all  the  auener, 
tliey  are  the  truliest  dsiinty  dishes  of  eld,  for  the  enjoyasent  of  which, 
even  Csraar  freqaently  took  an  emetic  before  supper,  and  always 
after  it,  that  he  might  return  to  the  delighta  of  sucn  a  tnbi^  which 
might  verily  be  denominated  a  Sioilian  feast.    As  for  me»  my  friendE, 

I  cannot  partake  of  alt  of  these,  for  I  labour  under  a  naalndy,  the 
which  I  have  ah^eady  hinted,  being,  indeed,  '  hidus  amoria,'  she  vary 
sport  of  love;  «  Clara  me  cepitocellis,'  by  her  Ranees  Glarm  cao^ht 
tne;  and  I  guide  myself  by  the  rules  of  (JraiMS  Ftimeliua  Guinoerias 
Mercurialia,  Pranciacua  Bonauetus^  Freitagiua  Dobraaiiiai  and  ether 
learned  physicians,  tliat  I  may  not.  by  diet,  increase  my  eonaplmnt; 
I  ahalK  therefbra,  confine  myself  to  the  liaarda,  and  to  tbia  hare, 
which  they  all  approve,  and  whichi  as  Martial  save,  in  hia  epigram  to 
Oellia>  makes  meny,  and  is  a  merry  n>eat«— He  also  adda,  it  will 
make  one  ftir ;.  if  so,  I  may,  perohapoe,  findfttvour  in  her  eyaa;  but 
for  you,  my  friends,  all  is  free  ^Doctor,  will  you  take  the  wing  of  a 
peacock  V*^^**  Truly,  Mr.  Rust,  I  cannot  say  ;*^I  have  some  soruple 
about,  eating  these  heathen  dishes ;  they  muy,  for  aught  1  know,  Imve 
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some  evil  effect  upon  a  Christiao  d9mfW^$  and  work  him  harm :— j 
think — Have  you  any  thing  oold  in  the  bouse  i  Tor^  candidly,  I  feel 
almost  fainting,  what  with  tb#  bath,  and  tltie  *  prima  mensa'  of  sorrel, 
eggs,  and  snails."— i>**  This  swaot  I  think  vou  would  like  a  piece  of 
the  breast;  it  is  finer  than  a  goose :  I  would  have  procured,  if  due 
time  had  been  given,  aA  '  Avis  Afra,*  oi'  Guinea  hen,  a  Melian  crane, 
a  dish  of  nightingales,  and  other  dainties^  but  doubt  not  you  will  find 
these  truly  praiseworthy,  if  you  can  so  fat  overcome  prejudice,  as  to 
taste  them."    Doctor  Biventer  took  a  piece  of  the  swan,  paring  away 
all  the  hard  parts,  and  avoiding  the  intolerable  seasoning,  and  gravy ; 
for  it  really  Decame  a  serious  thing  with  bim,  to  be  kept  so  iong  fast* 
ing.    Mr.  Flitt  took  the  wing  of  a  peacock,  ( not  yery  un&ppropnate ;) 
and  Mr.  Trace,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Rust  much  wished  to  help  him 
to  a  liaard,took  a  slice  of  the  **  porous  trojanus ;"  Mr.  Rust,  as  he 
aaid,  confined  himself  to  liaard  and  hare,  which  ho  ate  as  devoutly  aa 
if  he  had  been,  aeeustomed  to  such  meat  firom  his  infkncy :  but  no 
aooner  had  the  several  knives  opened  the  borriUe  beds  of  seasoning, 
with  which  every  dish  was  full,  than  the  room  became  almost  too 
Qiuch  to  bear;  Dr.  Biventer  puffed  and  fhnned  himself,  Mr.  Flitt 
took  out  his  bottle  of  aromatic  vinegar,  and  Mr.  Trace  requested  per« 
mission  to  withdraw  fbr  a  few  moments,  as  b«  aaid  he  felt  faint. 
Thus  passed  away  the  **  caput  cosns/'  and  then  came  the  **  commis- 
••tio,"  or  desaeri,  which  consisted  of  mushrooms,  anplas,  pear«»  eaiu 
^ed  aBafmtida>  and  jdlies,  of  vinegar,  honpv,  and  o3.    The  wine  was 
all  perfumed  with  rostt  and  ber^amot,  and  had  beep  suspended  in  the 
^mokf  of  the  kitchen  fire,  to  give  it  the  flavour  of  extreme  age,  lika 
the  old  Chian  and  AmbraciaA,  the  whole  of  which  was  not  auite  what 
could  have  been  wished  by  the  guests.    The  gentlemen  toav  a  few  of 
the  apples  and  pears,  which  were  the  only  simple  products  oP  nature 
upon  tJie  table,  and  poured  out  plentifblly  the  general  consoler,  wine, 
w^lch  warmed  them,  and  raised  their,  ipirita,  which  hitherto  appeared 
to  be  less  infiuenced  by  the  liwtiries  of  a  Romiin  entertainment,  thasi 
of  a  plan  £nglish  one.'    pp.  1(X— 14. 

The  tale  is  interspersed  with  some  short  lyrical  pfe^,  and  a 
few  are  printed  at  the  end,  of  whidi  tbe  following  will  be  n6  un» 
favourable  s{)ccimen. 

« THE  BOX  OF  RELICS. 

*  Oh,  raise  not  up  Aat  casket  lid. 

No  riohea  there  to  tempt  ihea^^tne ; 
No  pilfered  treasure  there  lies  hid» 

Nor  glittering  gem  from  Ormian  mine » 
Yet,  dearer  than  tne  diamond's  blazCf 

To  me  those  seeming  trifles  are ; 
Memorials  of  departed  dayst 

And  wrecks  or  forms^  though  faded,  fair.  . 

*  Rememhianeers^-yet  do  not  these* 

Aloaa,  diftise  this  shadow jT  g)aoa»^ 
The  evening  walk,  the  firronte  trees. 
The  empty  seal,  the  Vaitent  reom : 

2  E  2 
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These  tcU  tne,  wheresoever  I  go, 
There  was  a  time — though  now  'tis  past— 

That  once— it  was  not  always  •o-— 
Bat  that  was  fkt  too  bright  to  last ! 

*  Yes — sightlesb  to  another's  view, 

To  me,  there  lurks  in  many  a  place. 
Beneath  a  heav'n  of  cloudless  blue, 

A  shade,  the  sun  can  never  chase : 
And  though  afar  should  light,  and  day. 

And  every  form  I  love,  depart ; 
From  memory  I  can  never  stray, 

Nor  lull  the  thoughts  that  bum  my  heart. 

*  Yet  might  I  close  my  aching  eye, 
And  some  short  hours,  of  respite  steal ; 

Though  dreams  of  joy  might  waft  them  by, 
I  would  not — it  is  sweet  to  feel : 

Tis  sweet,  to  catch  the  seraph  tone 
Of  love,  ere  yet  the  dream  be  fled ; 

But  sweeter,  far,  to  sit  alone. 
And  meditate  upon  the  dead.*  p.  22S« 


Art.  XI.  Specimens  of  the  Russian  Poets  :  with  Preliminary  Remarks 
and  Biographical  Notices.  Translated  by  John  Bownng,  FXJS. 
12mo.  pp.  xxiv.  240.    Price  8s.  London.  1881. 

"^X^E  had  odcasion,  in  a  recent  article,*  to  remark  on  the 
^"  extreme  inadequacy,  for  the  most  part,  of  poetical  trans- 
lation to  convey  a  just  idea  of  all  that  is  mainly  distinguishing  in 
Its  original.  The  specimens  which  we  then  gave,  were  adapted 
strikingly  to  illustrate  the  remark,  by  shewing,  in  the  instance  of 
one  sonnet  in  particular,  how  different  a  character  the  same  com- 
position may  be  made  to  assume  in  the  bands  of  two  translators 
who  shall  each  eive  the  literal  meaning  of  his  author  with  almost 
equal  fidelity.  \Ve  were  glad,  on  reading  Mr.  Bowring's  Intro- 
duction  to  these  Specimens,  to  find  him  quite  alive  to    *  the 

*  extreme  difficulty  of  communicating  to  a  foreign  version  the 

*  peculiar  characters  of  the  original  ;**  not  because  it  happens  to 
support  our  opinion,  but  because  such  an  avowal  seemed  to  Touch 
in  some  degree,  by  its  modesty  and-^ood  sense,  for  his  compe- 
tency to  overcome  the  difficulty  in  question. 

*  The  grace,'  he  remarks,  '  the  harmony,  the  happy  arrangement, 
the  striking  adaptation  of  words  to  ideas ;  every  thing  in  foot,  except 
the  primary  and  naked  thought,  requires  for  its  perrect  communica- 
tion a  gcQius  equal  to  iu  first  conception :  and  indeed  the  fieue  of 
translators,  who  have  in  general  had  all  their  merits  put  to  the 
account  of  their  author,  and  all  dieir  defects  unsparingly  to  ^ir  own, 
might  well  alarm  new  idventurers  from  this  periloiM  -^  ' 
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This  last  ftssertioo  is  nut,  howeveri  to  the  best  of  our  know-* 
ledge,  correct :  we  think  that  our  Translators  have  had  their  full 
share  <^  merit  liberally  assigned  tbem.  What  a  poetical  tra^- 
latir  is  required  to  furnish,  is,  poetry.  If  he  fails  in  this,  it 
matters  not  where  the  fault  lies,  whetherwitb  him  or  with  his  origi- 
nal :  either  the  poem  was  not  worth  translating,  or  it  has  not 
had  justice  done  it.  Poems  that  acquire  any  permanent  celebrity 
io  their  native  language,  must  possess,  by  the  rule  of  cause  and 
effect,  the  merits  and  attributes  of  poetry.  Those  merits  may 
not  be  disooYerable  iu  a  literal  version ;  but  that  pro^s  only 
that  they  do  not  consist  in  the  thought,  and  that  there  is  a  want 
of  sympathy  between  the  poet  and  his  translator,  or  a  want  of 
C9orrespondeuoe  between  their  respective  languages,  which  pre- 
Tents  the  feeling  of  tbet>rigioal  from  communicating  itself  to 
the  copy.  A  translation,  if  it  does  not  succeed  in  producing 
upon  us  the  same  effect  as  the  poem  in  its  native  language, 
ought  at  least  to  enable  us  to  understand  how  the  poem  pro- 
duces the  effect  which  is  ascribed  to  it.  If  it  does  not  this,  it 
does  nothing.* 

Of  the  fidelity  of  the  specimens  before  us,  as  translations,  we 
'can  form  a  judgement  only  from  internal  evidence  ;  but  we  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  validity  of  this  test.  They  have  an  origi- 
nal and  a  foreign  character  ;  they  present  to  us,  very  frequently, 
peculiarities  of  expression  and  new  modifications  of  familiar 
thought,  which  mark  their  exotic  origin;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  a  considerable  variety  of  style  preserved,  which 
seems  to  bespeak  that  the  Translator  has  caught  the  spirit  of 
his  author.  The  nieasure  of  the  original,  he  tells  us,  has  been 
generally  preserved.  We  agree  with  him  as  to  the  importance 
of  thus  adhering,  in  most  cases,  to  one  of  the  distinguishing 
characters  of  poetical  composition,  ^  as  far  as  the  genius  of  the 

*  language  will  admit  of  iu*  This  savine:  clause  is,  however,  a 
jrery  necessary  qualification  of  the  position,  since  nothing  short 
of  a  very  ridiculous  effect  would  be  produced  by  the  attempt  at 
imitating  some  of  the  measures  of  German  poetry  in  English 
verse.  Nor  would  the  Alexandrine  couplet  of  the  French 
heroics  be  more  tolerable.  We  ventured,  too,  to  suggest  in  our 
review  of  Adamson*s  Camoens,  whether  the  stifmess  of  the 
English  sonnet  made  it  in  all  cases  the  best  possible  form  for 
rendering  a  sonnet  from  the  Italian  or  Portuguese,  where  the 
terseness,  simplicity,*  and  ease  of  the  original,  (which  are  per- 
fectly oonsbtent  with  the  artificial  structure  of  the  sonnet  in 

*  Mr*  Bowring  says :  *  There  is  generallv  no  idea  in  this  country 
.  <  of  the  sublime  and  imposing  character  of  the.  writings  of  Klopstock, 

*  for  they  have  never  been  presented  to  us  in  any  thing  like  their 
<  original  form*' 


Ihose  languages,)  most  la  soib*  meaMire  be  aaeriftoed  im  tha  f  w- 
sion.*  A»  a  jg^eral  rule,  Mr.  Bowrhig>  remark  ie  correct, 
and  we  do  not  perceive  tiMU  Ifae  adherence  to  it  has  eitiKr 
fctiered  him,  or  betrayed  him  iiHo'  any  impleasinic  novekiei  ef 
rhythm.  Of  the  abiUty  he  disoovers  as  a  versifier^  we  sbili^ 
without  further  pm&ce,  enable  our  readers  to  judgie  from  Ai 
Htnl  specimen^  a  version  of  the  Oda  Bog  {Ode  to  Ged)  of 
Derzhavin ;  a  poem  which  has  had  the  nnepedLable  honoor  cf 
being  translated  into  the  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Tarsar  hue 
guages,  and  of  beinf  bun|f  up,  written  on  silk  embroidered  wiih 
Ipold,  in  the  Tempte  of  Jeddo,  and  in  the  imperial  palace  •( 
Pekia.  Mr.  Bowring  states,  that  he  lias  introdmed  hi  thelirit 
Terse,  ^  a  variation  from  the  original,  which  floes  not  meeoni  mkk 
*  his  viewa  of  the  perfections  of  the  Deity.*  It  would  not  btve 
been  amiss  had  the  note  informed  us  of  tlie  nature  of  this  Ttrit- 
tioa,  by  supplyin^^  a  literal  Yersion  of  the  passage. 

*  This  sugffestioa  was  thrown  out  in  reference  to  a  partimlg 
sonnet  ascribed  to  Camoens,  of  which  we  inserted  a  version  by  Mr. 
Adamsoa.  The  htot  has  induced  some  admirer  of  the  PartugueiP 
Poet,  to  attempt  a  free  and  spirited  rendering  of  it,  which  we  traiu- 
cribe  from  the  Sheffield  Iris  for  the  gratification  of  such  of  our 
riders  as  may  be  interested  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  vecBioDS. 

*  Se  quando  vos  perdi,  minha  e8peran9a 
A  memoria  perd^ra  juntamente.' 

*  With  hopes  once  foniUy  cherished. 

Now  quenched  in  keen  rmret. 
Had  aU  remembrance  perished^ 

O  could  I  but  forget-* 
Forget  the  thsughts  that  haunt  me. 

The  joy  that  miffht  not  last» 
The  presefU  should  not  daunt  me^ 

Though  all  with  wpe  overcast. 

'  But  Love,  in  whom  I  trusted. 

That  treacherous  bosom  guest, 
When  I»  with  life  disgnstedf 

Court  apathy  |br  rest  i 
StiU  mocks  me  with  the  vision 

Of  happy  days  that  toers^ 
To  darken  the  transitiout 

To  keep  alive  despair. 

'  In  barbarous  succession 

He  bids  past  joys  appear. 
Recalls  the  faint  impression 

Of  TSptures  booght  to  dtear<— 
TMs  to  the  brohen-heaised 

ThebeetieBt  noguisb  gives : 
^Tis  not  that  Hope's  departed. 

But  Memory,  Memory  lives.*        C» 


Bowriog**  Mm9$iu%  AniMag^.  tST 

«  GOD. 

*  0  Thou  eternal  One !  whose  presence  bright 
All  space  doth  occupy,  nW  motion  guide. 
Unchanged  through  timers  all-devastating  flight ; 
Thou  only  God !  Tliere  is  no  God  beside ! 
Being  sbove  all  beings  I  Mighty  One ! 

Whom  p<uie  can  comprehend  and  none  explore ; 
Who  fill'st  existence)  with  I'kyself  alone : 
Embracing  all^«— siipporttng«-«»rulifig  o*ef^^^ 
Being  whom  we  call  6oi>->*-aod  know  no  more^ 

*  In  its  sublime  research,  philosophy 

May  measure  out  the  ocean  deepM—may  count* 
The  sands  or  the  sun's  rays-— hot,  God !  for  Thee 
There  is  no  weight  nor  meesurie : — none  can  mount 
Up  to  Th^  mysteries;  Reason's  brightest  spark. 
Though  kmdfed  by  Thy  light,  in  vam  would  try 
To  trace  Thy  counsels,  infinite  and  dark: 
And  thought  is  lost  ere  thought  can  soar  so  high. 
Even  like  past  moments  in  eternity. 

*  Thou  from  primeval  nothingness  didst  caN 
First  chaos,  tnen  existence ;— Lord !  on  Thee 
Eternity  had  its  foundation  :-*-all 


Sprung  forth  from  Thee: — of  light,  joy,  harmony, 

Sole  origin : — aU  Ufe,  all  beauty  Thine. 

Thy  word  created  aU,  and  doth  create. 

Thy  splendor  fills  all  space  with  rays  divine; 

Thou  art,  fend  wert,  and  shah  be  1  Glorious !  Great ! 

Light-giving,  life-sustainiBg  Potentate  1 

*  Thy  chains  the  unmeasured  universe  surrotnid : 
Uphehi  by  Thee,  by  Thee  inspired  with  breath  ! 
Thou  the  beginninff  with  the  end  hast  bound. 
And  beautifully  mingled  life  and  death ! 

As  sparks  nuNnt  upwards' firom  the  fiery  blase. 

So  suns  are  bom,  so  worlds  spring  forth  from  Theef 

And  as  the  spangles  in  the  sunny  rays 

Shine  roond  the  silver  snow,  the  paoeaotry 

Of  heaven's  bright  army  glitters  io  Thy  praise* 

'  A  million  torches  lighted  by  Thy  hand 
Wander  unwearied  through  the  blue  abyss : 
They  own  Thy  power,  accomplish  Tliy  command. 
All  gay  with  lite,  all  eloquent  with  bliss. 
What  shall  we  cali  them  ?  Piles  of  aryu^  Rght^ 
A  glorioua  company  ef  goUen  strsarasi*^ 
Lamps  of  celestial  ether  homing  bright-^ 
Suns  lighting  systems  with  their  joyous  beams? 
But  Thou  to  thest  art  as  the  noon  to  night. 

*  Yes!  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  sea. 
All  thu  nugnificence  in  Thee  is  lost  - — 

What  are  ten  thousand  worlds  compared  to  Thee  ? 
And  what  am./ then?  Heaven'^  unnumber'd  host. 
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Though  multiplied  by  myriads,  and  arrayed 
In  all  the  glory  of  sublimest  thought. 
Is  but  an  atom  in  the  balance  weighed 
Against  Thy  greatneM,  is  a  cipher  brought 
Against  infinity !  What  am  I  tnen  I  'Nought  I 

'  Noueht !  But  the  effluence  of  Thy  light  divine, 
Penramng  worlds,  hathreach'd  my  bosom  loo; 
Yes!  in  my  spirit  doth  Thy  spirit  shine 
As  shines  the  sun*beam  in  a  drop  of  dew. 
Nought  1  but  I  Jive,  and  on  hope's  pinions  fly 
Eager  towards  Thy  presence ;  for  in  Thee 
I  live,  aiid  breathe,  and  dwell;  aspiring  high. 
Even  to  the  throne  of  Thy  divinity. 
I  am,  O  God  !  and  surely  Thou  must  be ! 

*  ^  Thou  art  I'  directing,  guiding  all,  Thou  art  I 
Direct  my  understanding  then  to  Thee ; 
Control  my  spirit,  guide  my  wandering  heart ; 
Though  but  an  atom  'midst  immensity. 

Still  I  am  something,  fashion'd  by  Thy  hand  ! 
I  hold  a  middle  rank  'twixt  heaven  and  earth. 
On  the  last  verge  of  mortal  being  stand, 
Close  to  the  realms  where  angels  have  their  birth. 
Just  on  the  boundaries  of  the  spirit*land. 

*  The  chain  of  being  is  complete  in  me ; 
In  me  is  matter's  last  gradation  lost, 
And  the  next  step  is  spirit— Deity  I 

I  can  command  tne  lightning,  and  am  dust  i 
A  monarch,  and  a  slave;  a  worm,  a  god ! 
Whence  came  I  here,  and  how  ?  bo  marvellously 
Constructed  and  conceived  ?  unknown !  this  clod 
Lives  surely  through  some  higher  energy ; 
For  from  itself  alone  it  could  not  be ! 

*  Creator,  yes !  Thy  wisdom  and  Thy  word 
Crciated  me  I  Thou  source  of  life  and  good! 
Thou  spirit  of  my  spirit,  and  my  Lord ! 
Thv  lignt.  Thy  love,  in  their  bright  plenitude 
Filled  me  with  an  immortal  soul,  to  spring 
Over  the  abj^ss  of  death,  and  bade  it  wear 
The  garments  of  eternal  dav,  and  wine 

Its  heavenly  flight  beyond  this  little  sphere. 
Even  to  its  source-— to  Thee— its  Autnor  there. 

*  O  thoughts  ineflkble !  O  visions  blest ! 
Though  worthless  our  conceptions  all  of  TheOf 
Yet  shall  thy  shadowed  image  fill  our  breast. 
And  waft  its  homage  to  thy  Deity. 

God !  thus  alone  my  lowly  thoughts  can  soar ; 
Thus  seek  thy  presence — Being  wise  and  good! 
'Midst  Thy  vast  works  admire,  obey,  adore : 
And  when  the  toi\gue  is  eloquent  no  more. 
The  soul  shall  speak  in  tears  of  gratitude.' 
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A  language  in  which  such  a  poem  as  this4sto  be  found,  must 
ftdmit  or  being  made  the  vehicle  of  all  that  is  noble  in  poetry  i 
and,  little  as  we  have  hitherto  heard  of  it,  there  roust.be  auoh 
a  thing  as  Russian  literature.  It  was  Mz,  Bowring*a  original 
design,  (and  we  are  glad  that  he  has  not  entirely  laid  it  asidej 
to  write  a  general  history  of  that  *  infant  literature  ;* — *  to 
^  trace  the  progress  of  letters  in  a  country  which  has  emerged 

*  as  it  were  instantaneously,  from  a  night  of  barbarism,  to  oc- 

*  cupy  a  situation  in  the  world  of  intellect  not  contemptible, 
"  even  when- compared  with  that  of  southern  nationS|  but  sin- 

*  gularly  striking  as  contrasted  with  the  almost  universal  ig- 
'  norance  which  pervaded  the  immense  empire  of  the  Tsars  be- 
'  fore  Peter  the  Great  gave  it  the  first  impulse  towards  dvilt- 
'  zation.* 

These  translations  are,  certainly^  well  adapted  to  prepare 
the  way  for  such  a  work,  by  exciting  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, while  the  taste  and  ability  displayed  in  the  volume,  shew 
that  it  could  not  be  consigned  to  a  person  better  qualified  for 
the  undertaking.  The  following  elegant  stanzas,  prefixed  to' 
the  Specimens,  would  sufficiendy  justify  our  opinion,  by  sbeiir-' 
ing  that  their  Author  is  not  a  mere  translator. 

'  I  bore  ye  from  the  jegions  of  the  North, 
\f  here  ye  first  blossom'd,  flowers  of  poetry  ! 
Now  light  your  smiles  and  pour  your  incense  forth 
Beneath  our  Albion's  more  l>caignant  sky. 

*  I  cuH'd  your  garlands  'neath  the  Polar  star. 
From  the  vast  fields  of  everlasting  snow. 
Adventurous  I  transplant  your  beauties  far: — 
Still  breathe  in  fragrance,  still  in  beauty  glow. 

'  Within  our  temple  many  a  holy  wreath. 
Hallowed  by  genius  and  by  time,  is  hung : 
At  our  old  altar  many  a  bard  has  sung, 
Whose  music  vibrates  from  the  realms  of  death. 

*  1  may  not  link  your  lowlier  names  with  theirs—^ 
The  giants  of  past  ages  : — but  to  bring 

To  our  Parnassus  one  delightful  thing. 

Would  gild  my  hopes,  and  answer  all  my  prayers.' 

The  biographical  Dotices  at  the  end  of  the  Tolume,  are  fur- 
nished by  the  Author*s  illustrious  friend^  Von  Adelungj  they 
ivitt  be  read  with  much  interest. 
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XII.  I.  AJJi/enct  qftnc  JfriiM  ana  toreM  SfcMW  ifpemf 
Sigkhiithe  Iteix&rks  in  tbe  Sixty  Seventb  Number  of  th^  Edin- 
bttflfh  Ret!e#.    8vo.  pp.  48.  Pnte  Is.  London.  1821. 

i.  l^^ai/)l  i^tfiiorif  0/  the  Brithh  arid.  Foreign  School  Soddy.    &wm. 
PP.17&.    Ftict%.    tondoa.  1820. 

N  advening^  10  a  pfeoediw.  artK^le,,  to  the  kboared  and  kt^ 
sViious  apology  of  Uie  fidbbiirgh  Reviewer  for  Mr.  Broog^- 
bam*a  JBducation  B\l\$  we  oonfioed  ourselves  to  tbose  remarks 
•ba  sifttenoents  which  bear  apon  the  general  question,  not  feel- 
U^  ourselves  eitlier  called  upon  or  prepared  to  e^Lamine  iato.lbe 
truth  of  jevery  allegation  affecling  existing  institutions.  \Ve 
simply  stated,  in  reference  tp  the  chief  object  of  the  Reviewer's 
sarcasms,  the  British  and  Foreign  school  Society,  that  we  had 
ot  heard  that,  its  Committee  were  at  all  dispoi^  ,lo  break  up 
leit  inkitutions,  or  to  accept  of  the  facilities  held  out  b^  ihe 
Bill  for  converting  them  into  I^arish,  Schools.  And  ijl  (bis  re- 
mark, the  pamphlets  befoire  us,,  which  had  not  then  fallea  under 
ouir  notice,  prove  that  we  were  right  There  was  do  part,  bow- 
^Ver,  pt  that  article  which  we  felt  more  at  a  loss  to  account  for, 
Uian  th6  contemptuous  insinuations  and  direct  cbaryes  which 
are  wantonly  dealt  out  against  that  Society  ; — so  completely  at 
Tarianoe  with  the  language  aiid  tone  uniformly  heUl  6y  the  same 
Jourhal  with  reeKrd  to  its  proceedings  up  to  that  Numher.  The 
Author  of  ihe  ^  DeFehce*'  stales,  we  know  liot  how  truly,  that 
this  sudden  change  of  tone  is  entirety  owing  to  some  ^mptons 
of  imposition  mitiiifi^sted  by  the  friendis  of  the  &ocie(v  towards 
the  Bill  for  superseding  iHeiir  further  labours  ;  for  wbich,  it  » 
very  clear,  thev  ought  rather  to  feel  themselves  up<ier  obliga- 
tions to  its  Author.  The  charges  instituted  by  the  Reviewer  are 
thus  Stated : 

*  The  **  Leaders'^  (as  they  axis  called }  of  the  Society  are  accused, 
Ist.  Of  objecting  to  Covernment  taking  thip .  hi^ioess  into  its  own 
hand,  lest  it  should  thereby  acquire  too  much  influence. 

Snd.  It  is  more  th^ah  ininMihkted  \h&i  thej  prefer  the^Tofy  of  teach- 
ing, to  the  diffusion  of  irathifetion; 

8dly.  That  they  are  dftpohed  w  claim  credit  Tot  Aot6  tbfm  is  due 
loihem. 

>4thly*    It  is tsiimiatfd  Shit  liielr  laboun^  ««cefA  as  fir  asieBMils 
tl^  metropolis  yre  bgcqiie  Uselsssv  <tad  Iheir  prdEensions  to  toy 
rit  for  what  is  doing  abroad,  ridicttlcius.' 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  charges,  the  Author  of  the 
**  Defence''  remarks,   that  *  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that*  they 

*  ob^ct  to  this  measure  lest  it  should  increase  the  influence 

*  of  Government,  when*  they  *  only  object  to  its  being  made  a 

*  measure  of  the  Hierarchy.'    But  does  Mr.  Brougham,  then, 
d09«eiva  that  OoMrameii^  infliienoe  requires  to  be  eatended  ? 
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To^MK«ild,a  nplrlBgiwniD4ieMiowMif(taiM: 
*  The  paUie  may  rert  aqnirdl,  that  aonie  of  Aofe  wbn  ip  fhe  ait- 
4m(»  Struggle  )uve  borae  the  burden  ^nd  heat  oF  the  day;  wiif  jp 
Ae  earUsr'  et^ei  ef  Aebudi^^,  befbre  the  jnerit  ,of  tKbpItiii  ww 
•uJfaJtMidy  IcBOwD  ts  the  |»iblic,  Were  often  near  to'&intiii^  uoder't^ 
weight  of  Ibetr  buidein  ;  and  the  pecnKar  npture  qf  Whose  diQcift 
liwW^me  period,  was  partDrkiiDwa  to  Eome  of  thme  Wlio  sccm  haw 
Jiipoaad  to  ■weeptbem  off  the  (cepe,  to  make  roopi  for  a  new  plan ; 
ibwe  men,  4f  they  saw  tfae  dultng  obje^lt  of  their  hearts  likely  t» 
Im  acoomplirtied  by  other  and  better  means,  jroali  be  tnoet  thaqlirul 
to  be  relieved  from  Aeir  long  protracted  exertiqn* :  or,  if  tlig  pro- 
jNMed  measure  did  not  Compromise  the  ^eat  priaciple  of  complete 
rtKaims  toleration,  they  would  most  heartfly  join  in  prornuting  it, 
iwi£  cffi  Ihe  zeal  and  iril  the  energy  whicih  jjhey  nail  heretofore  tbeyn^ 
tMd*^ 'leas  friWinible  circmnstaDCea.*^    -       ,  .      .     . 

All  that  they  desire  is,  that  the  ClMircb  a(;boq|p#bKiHU  ibe^lM 
'  with  Church  children ; — me  yish,|o  see  tiiem,'  ^f  UJft  ^fUer^ 

*  bverftowing  every  nhere;  apd  let  Qie  Briti^  t^H  ,^-?i[6Wf 

*  BctiDOls  receive  all.tha  reat* 

1'he  (]iird  and  fourth  chargea  are  met^  .fletailti  f<)r  w1i^,n 
ipiust  refer  to  t)ie  ''  Defenc^"^  and  tlie  ''  Itepurt'*  tfieff^dKgs.  & 
rather curiptiB  mode  of  reasoning  is  ei^[>W^  Vj^'l^ili^'lgW? 
io  prove,  tliat  the  Societf  ought  ni>l  id  takeCcef!|it^p  iWi"mT 
having  become  the*  p^renr  of'  foreign  (isaqci^ationp,  Vi(|^iMwr 
ports  UiHin  by  its  Ti^nds.  ^pon  tlie  same  principle  ^jw^^lR 
t'eicn  Ttiple  sucletiea  th^t  rest  entirely  on  nati,Te^iijip9rt,  i^^nfl( 
to'beat  all  ooiiBidered  Et8  the  result  of  tlio  ex^riioos  pf  ^^  Sjitv 
cieiy;ip  this  country  trom  which  Ibey  epianat^^,  •^Mlf^lltfit 
is  t»o  mudh  tp sayi  as  Oie  Iteviewer  doi^,  t)iinl,' fiifi&^J^,mfif 
'  iced  anil  «kin,  .they  liave,  bV  pcopa^a^iiig.i^e  p^JtjhQ^ji^l^ 
Hiop,  tloae  all  that  la  necessary  Tfith  rejfv;!  as  t^etl  to  #i}Wf9ff 
cbortti'ies  as,totb«ir  own,  *  except tb«  matropofU  ;*  ^(^f^^^WM 
llianks.fiaViji^been  voled  lo'fKeir  zea1,apd  skilt/  HcyiW^fOUil 
sulu  thjeioselres  as  a  Coiiimiltee  ai,9CYiii^^,^>,ey.|>}^j^^,|^^lf8ir 
•(tetidance  can  answer  no  further  purpose.  ,  ,_,. 

'That  the  Society  is  in  wont  vrpe^ut^fary  a)e»i)*,fo.}|ufpjr^m 
power  into  the  existing  inacliinery,  is  confessed ;  ancl  on  tlii* 
oiroumstance  an  appeal  is  founded  to  the  friends  of  Bducatioo 
and  Religious  Liberty,  within  whose  power  it  tiea  to  cuntributc 
anaply  sufficieot  for  the  regnlar  general  disbursements  of  the  So- 
ciety. The  greatest  impediment,  however,  to  the  eslabliabiiient 
of  schools,  is,  the  want  of  suitable  school -rooms',  and  in  tha 
building  of  these,  the  assistance  of  Government  would  be  most 
thankfully  received.  For  ibis,  tliere  would  seem  to  be  a  pf«oe- 
dient  in  a  Parliameiitarv  grant  Cor  a  similar  object  in  tlie  oaae  Of 
Ireland,  where  no  e;rcuuwc  system .  woukl,  obtioualy,  be  pMii 
ductive  of  any  advantage. 
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*  This  was  plainly  seen  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Edu* 
cation  in  Ireland,  who,  in  their  fourteenth  Report,  assert,  **  that  no 
''.'  plan  for  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland,  however 
V  wisely  and  unexceptionably  oontrived  In  other  respects,  ean  be 
'"  carried  into  effectual  execution  in  this  country,  unless  it  be  explicitly 
^  avowed  and  clearly  understood,  as  its  leadine  principle,  that  no 
**  attempt  shall  be  made  to  influence  or  disturb  we  peculiar  religious 
^  tenets  of  any  description  of  Christians/'— These  principles,  in  this 
In^tiknce,  were  happily  recognized  by  the  Government,  and  in  the  ses- 
jtoi  of  1814—181/;,  near  7000if.  was  granted  by  Parliament  to  build 
taodel  schools :  and  this  pecuniary  assistance  has  been  coptinued,  to 
pWmiote  die  general  objects  of  the  institution,  and  to  provide  suitable 
fieiding  for  tne  poor.  To  promote  this  latter  object,  there  is  a  sepa- 
vate.Coromittee,  who  have  printed,  and  circulated  at  a  low  price,  a 
series  of  Cheap  hooks;  of  an  instructive  and  interesting  kind ;  not 
strictly  of  a  religious  tendency,  but  calculated  to  inform  and  improve 
Ithe  yoothfiil  mind.'    p.  9,  10. 

The  objections  urged  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  to  entrust- 
ing either  the  National  or  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
with  a  certain  sum  for  such  a  purpose,  are  deserving  only  of  con- 
tempt* The  dispensers  of  the  regium  donum  are  *  private  and 
*^  irrespoDsible  individuals;'  nor  is  that  the  only  instance  of 

GSDts  made,  not,  certainly, '  for  the  encouragement  of  sectaries,* 
t,  in  the  spirit  of  an  enlightened  policy,  for  the  promotion  of 
the  ^neral  interests  of  the  community.  We  know  not  how  tlie 
ootnndittee  of  either  society,  however,  can  be  considered  as  alto- 
gether composed  of  private  or  irresponsible  persons.  Commit- 
tees are  a  trust,  directly  responsible  to  the  general  body  of  the 
subscribers  composing  the  society  ;  and  they  are  responsible,  ii| 
k  way  in  which  neither  the  master,  nor  the  clerical  patron,  nor 
this  nibire  dignified  visiter  of  Mr.  Brougham's  Parish  school^ 
would  b^i  to  public  opinion.  In  the  case  of  a  grant  from  Par- 
litment  of  the  nature  of  a  trust*  a  direct  responsibility  would 
b6  created,  as  respected  that  grant,  to  Government  itself. 
-  We  strongly  recommend  the  interesting  contents  of  the  Re- 

K^rtto  the  perasal  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  not  be  aware  o^ 
c  extensive  operations  of  the  Society. 
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Art.  XIII.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

^^  GenUemen  and  Publishers  who  have  works  in  the  press^  tnll  Mige 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclvctic  Eeyiew,  hy  sending  information 
(post  paid  J  of  the  subject,  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  works  j 
xohich  they  mai^  depend  upon  being  communicatedio  tliepubUc^  ifcon^ 
sistent  wUh  its  plan* 


In  the  presty  the  Articirs  of  the 
hurch  of  Encfand  illustrated  by  co- 
ious  extracts  from  the  Homilies,  Now- 
n*s  Catechism,  Jewell's  Apolugy,  and 
ae  Liturgy,  and  confirmed  by  nume- 
ous  passapres  fnim  the  Scriptures.  Ry 
be  Rev.  Wm.  WilMin,  B.D.  Fellonr  of 
)aeen*8  College,  Oxford. 

Speedily  «iil  be  published,  in  2  vols, 
ivo..  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
•f  the  Right  Rer.  Brian  Waltoo,  D.D. 
iord  Bishop  of  Chester,  Editor  of  the 
x»don  Polyglot  Bible.  With  Notices 
»f  bis  Coadjotors  in  that  illostrious 
^ork;  of  the  cnUivalion  of  oriental 
earning  in  this  country,  preceding  and 
Inrtnii;  thehr  time;  and  of  the  author- 
0ed  English  version  of  the  Bible,  to  a 
projected  reviaioo  of  which,  Df.  Walton 
Lad  some  of  his  assistants  in  the  Poly- 
^ot  were  appointed.  To  wbich  is 
idded.  Dr.  Walton's  own  vindication  of 
the  LDodoo  Polyglot.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  John  Todd,  M.A.  F.S  A,  Chap- 
bio  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty,  and 
Rector  of  Settrington.  county  of  York. 

In  a  ibort  time  will  be  published, 
Sermons  for  the  nse  of  Families,  in  one 
volume  8vo.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Brown, 
of  Enfield. 

In  the  press,  an  improved  and  en- 
larged edition,  in  one  volume  12mo.  of 
the  Missionary  Anecdotes,  comprising  a 
regular  series  of  striking  examples  of 
the  success  of  Christianity,  in  the  con- 
version of  the  Heathen,  from  its  first 
procnolgation  to  the  present  time:  to 
vhich  is  prdSied,  an  acconnt  of  the 
iiiperstitions  and  crnelties  of  Pagan 
nations,  ancient  and  modem.  By  the 
Kev.  George  Border,  Senior  Secretary 
uf  the  Loodott  Missmoaiy  9o4liety. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Tumboll,  of  Wymond- 
Hjt  has  in  the  prf:sa,  a  Comparative' 
Yiew  of  the  Presl^rterian,  Congrega- 
tional, and  JodepefidfintfofOis  of  Church 
Government. 

Imm«i|iately  will  be  published,  in  8vo. 
s  Practscfl  Treatise  en  Diseases  of  the 
Heart.  By  Deqry  JU^er»  M.IX  Bx- 
rtaordioary  Member  of  the  Royal  Medi- 


cal Society  of  Edinbnrgh,  and  Mettiber 
of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society 
of  London.  In  which  is  comprised  a 
foil  account  of  all  the  diseases  of  that 
organ,  as  the  inflammatory,  organic, 
and  sympathetic,  together  with  tbeir 
appropriate  modes  of  treatment ;  also, 
an  account  of  malconformations  of  the 
heart,  aneurism  of  aorta,  poisation  in 
epryastrio,  &c. 

J.  U.  Wiifeo,  author  of  **  Aonian 
Hours,"  '*  Julia  Alpinula,''  &c.  has  in 
the  press,  the  Fourth  Btiok  of  Tasso's 
"  Jerusalem  delivered ;"  being  the  spe- 
cimen of  an  intended  new  translation  in 
English  Spenserian  verse,  with  a  prefis« 
tory  dissertatiun  on  existing  translations. 
Dedicated  by  permission  to  Her  Grace 
the  Dutchess  of  Becifbrd, 

In  the  press.  Sir  Ronald,  and  other 
Poems.  1  vol.  8vo.  Also,  Brent  KdoU. 
Second  edition.    8vo. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Pleasures  of 
Home,  a  Poem,  with  corrections  and 
improvements ;  and  additional  pieces  by 
the  same  author,  is  in  preparation. 

The  Works  of  John  Home,  Eoq.  au- 
thor of  Douglas,  with  an  acouunt  of  his 
life  and  writings  by  H.  Mackenzie.  Esq. 
will  soon  appear,  in  three  8vo  volumes. 

Lieut.  Col.  Blacker  is  printing  a  Me« 
moir  of  the  Operations  of  the  British 
Army  during  the  Ma hralta  War  of  1817- 
18-19;  illustrated  by  maps  and  plans. 

John  Hughes,  Esq.  will  soon  publish, 
an  Itinerary  of  the  Rhone,  including 
part  of  the  southern  coast  of  France. 

Otto  Von  Kotzebue^s  .Narrative  of  a- 
Voyage  round  the  World,  in  the  Russian 
ship  Revric,  is  translating  for  the  press. 

Mr.  John  Dunkin  is  preparing  the 
.ffistory  and  Aotiquttieeof  several  parish- 
es in  the  hundreds  of  Bullington  and 
Ploughley,  Oxfordshire,  illustrated  by 
numerous  engravings. 

Edwin  Atberston,  Esq.  will  soon  pob- 
li»h,  The  Last  Days  of  Herculaacum, 
and  Abrates  and  Pantliea,  in  fcap.  8vo. 

Miss  Porden  is  preparidg  for  publica- 
tion, CcBur  de  lion,  or  the  Tbitd  Cm* 
sade,  a  poeDy  in  sixteen  books. 
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John  Datzell,  Esq.  will  soon  pubKtby 
tbc  ^ntetnoe  of  te  Iffetmn^i  ^  <b«af)- 

deflt  Greelcs,  and  on  the  Revival  of 
Greek  learning  in  Europe,  delivered  by 
tto  Into  FioleMor  DulsaH  in  .tba  Univer- 
sity «f  JEdmbargh* 

M.  Malte  Brun's . System  tf  yqirorcal 
Geography,  tran»1at^d  frpm  the  rrencb^ 
ir  printing  in  6ve  dvo.  rolnaiev. 

A  Biographical  Work  of  3000  living 
poblio  men  of  all  countries,  with  nearly 
300  engraved  portraila,  i^  printing  in  a 
•ine  corresponding  with  Denrett'i  reer- 

M^.  Wood  hal  in  the  presi,  the  JLln- 
nean  Genera  of  Insects,  illustrated  by 
86 -coloared  plates,  and  general  obierv;^- 
tions  on  each  gf-nns. 

Dr.  Aikin  will  soon  publish,  an  Abridg- 
ment uf  bis  Annals  of  the  Reign  of 
George  111,  in  duodecimo,  (or  the  u^e  of 
BcbooU. 

In  the  press,  and  shortly  will  be  pnb» 
lisb^,  with  considerable  addition^,  t^ie 
second  edition  of  Mr,  Howship's  Ob^^^r*. 
votions  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Lower  Vn- 
tt<thies»  tec. 

*In  the  course  of  next  month  wilt  be 
pdbtMi^d,  Chorchof  England  Theology, 
in  a  aeries  of  ten  Sermons,  (s^par^ely 
printed  in  manuscript  cbanicter),pn  ^lie 
following  movt  io^portant  subjectis. ;  \, 
TbeScripturnNoctrineof  the  Fall,  and 
Corruption  of  MaQkind.  9.  i)ilto  of 
l^e^Mmtance.  3.  Ditto  of  Faith.  .4.  pitfo 
of  *Oood 'Works.  3.  l)itto  of  Conversion 
and  ilton«ment  tb rough  Christ.  6.. Ditto 
of  Regeneration.  7.  Ditto  of  tW.gi^s 
of  the  Holy  Spiilt.  8.  Ditto  of  tbe 
Holy  Ttiniiy.  :9.  Ditto  of  the  Ho|y 
Sacrament.  10.  On  the  figurative  jan- 
gttajpe  df  Bcriptoi^.  By  the  Rev.  ^. 
Wam^,  Rector  df  Gr^t  Cbfi)M>?, 
WHtf,  ice. 

Nearly  ready  for  publication,. Olwer- 
vations  on  the  climate  df  Penzance,  and 
the  dis^tict  of  the.LaodiKEnd  in  Com- 
wiall.    By  John  Forbes,  lif.D. 

In  the  press,  Elements, Of  J^edical 
Logic.      By  Sir  Gilbert  9.liMi^»  ^Biir^ 


Physician  to  the  King. 

part. 

Tho  VniT^njiigamblst  «i|t  be 
Inbed  during  the  •cnanlng 
wiH  vQpilAiu  noioaf  atk« 
,tbe  cesuits  pf  #  p^  for 
relative  contents  of  .tbe 
Measures  of  atltrAdiqg  qatioof^ 
actual  co?npariaon  -<tf  thbit  nevcra  I 
ards.  This  importaat 
been  e(J[ec(ed  nqaer  ib^  i 
tiooi  and  tbrough  tbe  aid  oC 
Government,  by  wl^oae 
Co,nsuls  abroad  b^ie  lent 
severiil  foreign  j^n4ani9  d«^ 
which  bave  been  since  jeqnilPJ 
U)ose  pf  Englaud  at  bis  Mi|i«fty'ji  ^m^ 
The  work  will  alaoJnoloda  wtialcnvaK 
teratious  ^ay  have  recesttJy 
in  the  pioqt;tary  s y&t«m*,  ' 
and  banKingPperaiiona/vf  Um  ^iiffflnan 
states  of  {lunope. 

A  Hiitoqr  of  tb(s  Towo 
wbicb  posaesses  very  pnqili^r 
the  pot  joe  .of  tbe  antyi'UV 
rian,  is  preparing.lbr.pnb^ciU«i»kf  Iba 
Rev.  JHugh  Owtpn  and  tl^  |Lev.  J.BIak«- 
viray  of  tbat  pl»ce«  yi  Xfto /4lo.  spnlgpniai 
with  a  pt^ofusioo  .of  .i^iUqwififiin  iOs^ 
tratiups. 

.Dr.  Rnsi  }s  prepnruy.lor  theyicsi,* 
n^w  .editiRfj,  C£wi4e^*b^ar  ta^mwf^  ^ 
bis  ^ssAys  q>OfHyopd^<fcri«|j»4^N«* 
vpi^s  A^'BClJons. 

Sir  Arthur  /Clnr^^  Afithor  gf  tbc  b- 
say  op  Bathif^gy^and  tbe>totbert^«^ 
cal  A8fii»tant„<s,|^c^pariitfior  Ibe  (ips 
a  Treatise  f^i  tJIO  SfilfMuvoQqn  :¥«ns>^ 
tioo  in  DisQMcs  9f  t^  ^k^n. 

Practical  bconomy,  or  tbe  Uk^ii^ 
tion  of  Alodero  Disconr^^a  to  tbc  |at^ 
looses  of  Domestic  ,Ufa,  wiU  ff^paar  « 
a,  few  ^j%,     1  n  l..vql.  X^ifl^f^ 

TheHi^tvry  of  tbirt^i  JMadiH^ 
acqu^nt  of  its  once.qnle^tQdl  X^attk; 
ioteaestipg  particulars  .of  ^lagna  in  Uc 
y^inity,  wjtb  hifgi^bkaJ.ffi^ifas  4 
eoiinent  n>|ai,  ^i-peai^y      ^ 


JUt.  31W.  LiST  OP  WORKS  RECBNTLY  PU9L|flH9Ba 

* 

The  Ufe  of  WillUm  fioooMlll,  AKlvbl- 
sbop'of  CMUdbury,^  compiled^priocipai* 
ly  fcona  «tigioal  and  soaroe  ^ocmntnUr ; 
with<an(i^>pendi■«entai1HDg  tbeDiaty 
of  the  learned  Henffy«^hnrton,  No#first  '"^ 
publiihod'  from**  nNmnseript  iir  Lnabctb 


sonnpe»..«f Arpbhishop  gnncflt  *Byii» 
Bev.GeongttaiiOy^,^D.A&&  9^ 
mestic  Chaplain  to  bis  Onwn>tbe  JUcb- 
biahopAf'Camai^ry.  '8tnli.'t««k 

»Di6^Lif0«l  tbe  itaeaarga  Wl,  4XB. 
VataXyAM  9U^Umtf  ^Q&^\  SI,  An- 


EM  4/  irorft#rMtii%  WuHmML 


IV.  "ByOtfOTfo  Cooky  0.11.  F.IUi.E« 
B.  10s.  6d.  boardi. 
A  OhffwiaM  Biof  rft|ilii6«l  DieHoaary ; 
BtotiiioK  Ml  MiBOttDt  «f  the  Lives  Mid 
rilingt  of  teany  <ff  ttie  inoil  onrinent 
listiooi  iv  every  ootioo,  fmifi  the  eom* 
Moement  of  the  Chrifttao  Mn.  to  the 
•tent  period.  By  Joko  Wilke,  jon. 
mo.  9e» 

BIWCATIOII. 

A  Chw  fbr  Yoeng  Letlrtlkts,  and  Non* 
Hiniste,  to  tkece  the  original  foroM  ami 
tuifieatioB  of  itoohi  awi  verbs,  from 
rir  teimtnatiousi  alpbahetiealty  ar* 
Dgf^«  witti  esplaftatory  references  to 
B  Grammar.  By  John  Carey,  LL.D. 
mo.  %9,  teviad. 

OetKneaof  Geegrtphy,  the  fintcettna 
r  children.    By  the  Rev.  Jefah  Haitley. 
wag  ao  inHrodactioo  to  the  Aathor's 
ngraphy  fbr  Youth.  -Sd. 
A  aew  Ptaooribciopand  8()eHiiigBoDlu 
f  John  Bigland.     Is.  6d.  bound. 
Hie  Automatical  Camera  Obscure : 
tended  to  convey  to  the  juvenile  mind 
e  knowledge  of  Scripture  History.    By 
e  Author  of  the  Village  in  an  Uproar, 
rol.  18mo.  half-bound. 
Grotios    de   VeriUte,    with  English 
les.    For  Schools.    6s.  6d. 

■iSToar. 

Historic  Prologues;  Or«  Chkr^ctei^ 
d  RventSy  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
atb  of  George  the  Third,  with  n<ites. 
f  the  Rev.  John  Oavics,  A.M.  of  St. 
a^  Hall,  Oxford.  Svo.  5s. 
A  Sketch  for  the  History  of  the  tXo* 
mm  Artificers.  A  fHginent.  %y 
ippdyto  Joseph  Da  Costa,  Esq.    Svo. 


MSOfCIHB. 

The  History  and  Method  of  Core  of 
e  various  species  of  Palsy :  being  the 
It  part  of  the  second  volume  of  a  Trea- 
te  on  NervoQs  Diseases.  By  John 
wke,  M.O.  P.S.A.  Fellow  of  the 
)yal  CoUego  of  Physicians,  and  late 
lysician  to  the  London  Hospital.  Svo. 


MISCBLlAVIOOa, 

The  Mercantile  Letter- Writer  s  or, 
ommcrcial  Conespondent ;  containing 
mries  of  letters  on  bosiness;  oompre* 
iodiog  almost  every 'tuliject  which  oc- 
in  In  the  oooming-honse,  for  the  use 
oonmerdal  schools.  With  ao  Intro- 
iction,  containidg  Remailuon  the  style 


«id  manner  of  Mc^eailtile  l^Mter^lfl* 
iug.  By  James  Morrisoo,  AoconMMMk 
idsBO.  3s.  6d. 

An  Bisay  on  Convcrsatian.  Bf  if 
member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  mad  off 
the  University  of  Oimbridgeii  fe«p.  Svv. 
5«. 

The  Scrap  Book^  contahiing^a  oeltaM** 
tion  of  ammiing  ami  sirUdog  plecee  hi 
prose  and  verse,  chiefly  selected  from  the 
standard  and  floating  Htemtvre  of  the 
lait  twelve  or  fifteen  yearn;  together 
with  an  IntroduotioD,  and  oeeeeiewai 
BOtes  tfnd  ooatribiitioas.  By  John 
M'Olanliid,  Anthor  of  the  Ufe  of  WtU 
Isam  Cowper.     ISmo.  ^s.  6d. 

A  Series  of  Designs  fbr  Pf  ivate  Dwell* 
higs.  Part  the  first.  ByJ.  Hedgelamk 
4to.  IL  Is. 

forrar* 

Select  W«rks  of  4he  British  Poete  ; 
with  fiiegraphioal  and  Critical  Prefliee*, 
By  Dr.  Aikin.     10  vols,  post  iSmo.  SI. 

Also  in  royal  ISmo.  to  match  the  Bri- 
tish Essayists  and  NoveKsts,  31.;  and 
complete,  in  1  vol.  Svo.  for  schools,  Itc. 
18s. 

Specimens  of  tlie  Ramian  Poets :  with 
preliminary  Remarks,  and  Biographical 
Notices.  Translated  by  John  Bowring, 
F.L.S.  13mo.  8s. 

Sacrsd  Lyrics.  By  James  Edmesloo. 
Vol.  n.  12mo.  Ss.  6d. 

vouiemCt. 

Observations  on  Mr.  Brougham's  Edu- 
tuitlon  Bill :  shewing  its  inedequecy  to 
the  End  proposed,  and  the  Danger  that 
will  arite  fitam  it  to  the  caute  of  Religious 
Liberty.    6d. 

A  Letter  to  Henry  Brougham,  Bsq» 
M.  P.  on  certain  Clauses  in  the  Educa- 
tion Bills,  now  before  Parliament.  By 
&  Butler,  D.D.  F.A.S.  Head  master 
of  Shrewsbury  School,    Svo.  Is.  fid. 

A  Defence  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  against  the  Remarks  in 
the  Siaty-Seventh  Number  of  the  £din« 
boTKh  Review.    Svo.  is. 

Plain  ThoughUon  the  Abstract  of  Mr. 
Brougham's  Bill.  By  a  Plain  English- 
man. Svo. 

THBOLOGY. 

Vindldm  Hebraicse ;  or,  a  defence  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptaret,  as  a  vehicle  of 
revealed  religion:  occasioned  by  the 
recent  strictuem  and  innovations  of  Mr. 
J.  Bellamy  j  and  in  conftitation  of  his 
attacks  on  all  preceding  Translations, 
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and  on  tba  established  Tersion  in  par* 
ticnlar.     liy  Hjman  Uarwits.  S^-o/Ps. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  etght 
langnaices;  viz.  English,  French,  Mo- 
dem Greelct  and  Italian  on  the  left-band 
page  ;  with  Oernien,  Spsnish,  Latin,  and 
Greek  on  the  oppo:(ite  page.  Most  ele- 
gantly and  curiously  printed,  and  dedi- 
csted  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
4to.  SI.  10s. 

The  Cooimon  Prayer  in  the  above 
several  languages,  is  immediately  to  be 
published  singly.  5s.  each. 

Twenty  Discourses,  preached  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1880,  at 
the  Lecture  founded  by  the  Rev.  John 
Httlse.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Benson,  M.A. 
late  of  Trinity  College,  and  now  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  8vo. 
18s. 

A  Selection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  for 
public  Worship.  Dedicated,  by  per- 
mission,  to  the  Archbishop  of  York, 


ISmo.  3b.  boondy-or  extn^oiuid  id  n 
3s.  6d. 

Important  Qnestiooi  reooomeaded  t 
the  serioos  oontideration  of  !*■  iifi  ■■  \ 
Christians  of  all  Denominatiasks.  B 
the  Rev,  John  Townsmd,  PiuBsuiidai 
3d. 

A  Letter  from  the  f ntorior  of  Afna 
containing  the  leading  evideocea  of  D 
vine  Revelation.  By  the  Rer.  L  Pki&  3 
t>.D.  9d. 

True  and  False  ReligkMi  pradica  « 
considered ;  pointing  out  the  cawsea  ad 
curcy  of  spiritual  declensM»,  and  ttt 
best  means  to  promote  vital  godliaa^ 
To  which  are  added,  nomerows  expert- 
mental  sentences  from  old  diviaea,  ao^ 
a  large  list  of  practical  worfca,  with  le- 
marks  on  each.  By  the  Rev.  6.  G. 
Scraggs.  A.M-.  19mo.  7s. 

A  FuQeml  Sermon  for  Msa.  Unvia. 
late  of  the  Grange,  Coggeshell.  By  ihr 
Rev,  Algernon  Wells.    Svo.  la.  6d. 
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Page  149  line  15,  for  «mi(,  mod  wine* 

■  23,  for  ditto,  raorf  ditto. 

!  26,  /or  vio-ivw,  read  «i(>fuw« 

27,  for  witf-if ,  rsarf  mnc* 

—  150  note,  line  8,  for  nwaoit,  nod  tvirofv* 
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Art,  I.  Memoirt  of  the  Protector  ^  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  of  his  Sons^ 
Richard  and  Heniy,  Illustrated  by  Original  Letters  and  otiier 
Family  Papers*  Bj  Oliver  Cromwell,  Esc^.  A  Descendant  of 
the  Family.  With  Portraits  from  Original  Pictures.  4io.  pp.  xvi, 
734.    London.  1820. 

nnHESE  bulky  Memoirs  may  be  considered  as,  in  legal  phrase^ 
-^  a  brief  {or  the  historian.  They  were  begun,  Mr.  Cromwell 
states,  without  any  view  to  their  publication,  merely  as  the 
amusement  of  the  Writer's  leisure  hours.  They  consist  of  a 
series  of  extracts  from  the  several  contemporary  histories  of  the 
traosactions  in  which  Oliver  was  concerned,  collated  and  con- 
fronted with  each  other,  and  accompanied  with  the  Compiler's 
own  remarks,  which  are,  in  general,  sensible  and  pertinent,  and 
so  perfectly  free  from  all  tincture  of  party  spirit  or  bitterness, 
that  where  they  fail  to  please  or  to  convince,  they  cannot  possibly 
oflfend.  Tlie  feeling  of  partiality  discovered  towards  his  great 
ancestor,  (which  will  be  considered  as  either  pardonable  or  ho- 
nourable, according  to  the  previous  sentiments  of  his  readers,) 
never  betrays  the  Writer  into  a  tone  of  boastful  panegyric,  or 
into  any  thing  bordering  on  misrepresentation.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  work,  though  very  defective  in  point  of  arrangement,  and 
bearing  strong  internal  marks  of  the  desultory  manner  in  which 
it  was  compiled,  reflects  honour  on  the  Author*s  character  as  a 
man  of  an  excellent  spirit  and  a  sound  understanding.  It  is  not  a 
▼ery  readable  performance,  but  it  presents  a  mass  of  valuable 
materials  to  those  who  know  how  to  make  a  right  use  of  them, 
and  comprises,  certainly,  the  most  complete,  as  well  as  the  roost 
correct  view  that  is  to  be  obtained  from  any  single  volume,  of  the 
character  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  work  is  distributed,  rather  arbitrarily,  into  fifteen  chap- 
ters.   The  first  four  are  introductory,  and  take  a  review  of  af- 
fairs up  to  August  1642.    The  next  three  chapters  pursue  the 
You  XV.  N.S.  2  O 
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narratiTe  from  the  time  when  Cromwell  first  beg^an  to  act  a  pro- 
mioeDt  part,  to  the  period  of  hit  vefusing^  the  title  of  King.     Id 
the  eighth  chapter,  the  Frotector^a  private  character  is  made  the 
aabject  of  inTcatigalioDi  or  rather  of  defence.    Id  the  succeed- 
ing six,  bis  public  character  is  Tindicated.    The  last  ebapier  is 
occopied  with  the  characters  sf  Richard  and  Henry  Cromwell. 
The  work,  it  will  be  seen,  is  more  historical  than  biographical, 
a  Tory  small  part  of  it  being  occopied  with  details  immediately 
relating  to  Cromwelfs  personal  history ;  nsr  do  the  chapters 
follow  in  the  order  of  narrative,  but  are  rather  distinct  essays 
upon  the  most  important  transactions.     The  nature  <^  those 
transactions,  and  the  character  of  Oliver  or  that  of  Charles,  are 
Tery  distinct  subjects  of  inquiry  ;  and  it  is  a  gross  mistake,  to 
make  either  of  them  singly  responsible  for  the  events  of  that  un- 
happy period,  or  to  try  ihe  merits  of  the  national  contest  by  the 
private  character  of  the  rival  parties.     The  grand  lesson  which 
the  history  of  that  contest  reads  us,  is  altogether  obscured  by 
those  party  representations  which  have  for  their  sole  object  to 
blazon  the  public  and  private  virtues  of  their  hero.    A  destgti  to 
exalt  ihe  character  of  Charles,  evidently  formed  the  leading 
motive  that  prompted  Clarendon  and  other  writers  to  palliate 
the  misgovemment  of  his  reign.    In  Hotue,  a  partiality  to  the 
Stuarts,  natural  enough  in  a  Scotchman,  but  not  quite  worthy  of 
the  philosopher,  betrays  itself  continually  :  combining  vrith  his 
hatred  of  the  Whigs  and  of  Christianity,  it  has  1^  him  not 
unfrequently  to  substitute  for  historical  fact  the  play  of  his  own 
imagination.    His  great  work  partakes,  in  many  parts,  more  of 
die  spirit  of  the  drama,  than  ot  the  genius  and  truth  of  history. 
To  powers  like  his,  invention  was  both  more  congenial  and  less 
difficult  than  the  disgustful  labour  of  research ;  it  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  he  should  occasionally  indulge  in  a  train  of  ele- 
gant and  pbiloaopbical  speculation  that  superseded  the  careAil 
process  of  induction.  >  Were  it,  however,  aomitted  that  Charles 
was  both  a  saint  and  a  martyr,  and  Cromwell  a  hypooritical  vil-^ 
lain,  the  admission  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  implicate 
the  justice  of  the  Parliamentary  cause,  or  the  sincerity  and 
public  virtue  of  many  who  engaged  in  it 

Th^  important  conclusion  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  eon- 
test  and  its.  issae,  vre  conceive  to  be  mainly  this :  thai  a  free 
government  depends  for  its  very  existence,  on  the  equipoise  and 
ind^iendenoe  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  functions,  and 
thai  a.  free  soverament  can  never  t>e  established  by  viotenoe. 
There  is  no  better  definition,  perhaps,  of  political  liberty^  than 
that  it  conaists  in  being  governed  by  kiws  made  with  the  consent 
of  the  people.  When  ail  the|}Oweris  veated  In  the  legislature, 
there  exisla,  properiy  speaking,  no  government ;  for  government 
nmwaHUPily  inoliimsa  monasobical  power  to  which  the  legishitm^ 
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itoelf  is  siibjtet.  Whes  «il  ibe  power  isTetldl  4n  the  nitir>  llMm 
is  no  freedom,  because  -the  subjeet  htis  no  security :  subh  a  |^0* 
vereiuenly  iberefore,  is  a  pure  desypotism.  Bot  wtmt  is  power? 
Power  practically  consisl»  either  in  the  posf^ssiqii  of  the  pdrse, 
or  in  that  of  tlie  sword  ;  and  the  wisdom  of  oaraneeAtOfB,  which 
has  lod([ped  these  in  sepiarate  estates,-  has  iiva4e  the  licttt  concur* 
able  provision  for  preeerviag  the  integrity  of  the  constitution.' 
Charles  snatched  at  the  ponrse,  and,  as  iHe  cbnsequenoe,  the 
Parliament  in  self-defence  .usurped  the  sword ;  and  that  beMg 
uasbfeathedi  neither  party  durst  cenftde  in  the  o(hei*a6  fat  as  to' 
put  it  up  again,  in  such  a  contest,  whiciiev^r  side  be  v4ctor,' 
liberty  is  sure  to  suffer,  inasmuch  as  success  \h  eltbi^r  CBQtc^  wfll' 
uoaToidabty  partake  of  the  nature  of  usurpation. 

Under  tbeTudors,the  Eaglisb  toeiiarehy,  no  longer  controltid* 
by  the  formidable  power  of  the  barons,. or  menaced  by  rival 
claims  to  th^  crown,  was  little  less  than  a  ^despotisiki;  The  he-, 
oeesioh  of  James  I.  is  the  era  frofb  Which  we  nra^  date  tW 
first  movteinenta  of  that  spirit  of  lifberty  HvMch  aniVO'&ted  Ih'e^' 
Conamons  in  their  -subsequent  inesistance  talheencroachmentb* 
of  the  Royal  prerogative  in  tile  reign  of  his  son.  That  ^pi(rt' 
bad,  no  doubt;  its*  origin,  partly  in  the  increase  df  comtnerce,* 
which  tlirew  the  balaace  of-  property  into  the  hands  of  the  Coni-' 
mons  i  partly  in  the  extraordinary  impulsi*  given  to  thfe  public* 
niin<l  by  the  revival  of  learning  and  the  Reformation.  'From  the 
entbosiastto  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  w^re  de*' 
rive^  those  prejudioes  in  favour  of  a*  republican  form  of  'govern-' 
ment)  wbtoh  were  entertained  by  many  of  the  most  VirftioOS  and' 
accomplished  men  of  that  dsy ;  while  the  light  let  itito  men's' 
miode  by  the  preaching  of  the  Reformers  and-the  trahslalion  of 
the  Scriptures,  rendered' it  impossibte  longer  to  maintain  that 
absolute  dominion  which  prelaey  badliitherfo  exeH:ed  over  their' 
cooscienees.  The  first  diRerenees  between  James  antd  his'P&t-' 
Uamem  respected  supplies  of  money :  the  ilett  tdSiiiki  t6  th'b 
power  claimed  by  the  Cboreh.  / 

The  great  depreciation  of  money  wbieb  took  place  in  the  rfeign 
of  James  I.,  while  it  inflamed  the  cHseoOt^t,  tended  to  iridreasef 
the  power  of  tlie  Commons,  by  rendeiiMg  the  mortareh  At  on6e 
more  necessitouo  and- AMfe  unpopular.  'n^rin^iidrAble  par- 
simony ^iii  grsnliiig  eopplies,  did  not,  it  <itf  ptohiable,  -fM^eed 
entitely  fimn-a  Jeakmay  of  tbeCrown,  amd  a  wish  to  extort  (fob-* 
cesaioM  in  Ibveuv^f  liberty  ^  it  was  in  part  juaiMed  by  the  Mate 
of- the  eonntry.  The  violent  measure,  how^ever,  to  which 
Charles  bad  recourse  in  order  to  render  himself  )ndep<^ndent  of 
parUamentury  supplies^  his  repeated  dfssoktt^ofis  of  PttrtiUmefft,' 
andtbe incemperate  menaoesibv-  whiob^  when  reduced  to- the 
tetessity  of  icalling  a*  frtelt  Vat uaAfent,  be .  atieiii(|ted  to  buXy' 
them  into  obedience,  left  no  other  alternstive  to  the  diatingubbed 
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iNHriolt  in  the  HoiiMof  GoMiMi^flna Ute  eonne  of  ep— tite* 
tiornil  MMtaooe  which  Iboy  adopted  as  fuardhuia  of  Ihe.pttMic, 

iurte.  It  was  the  nuldest  form  in  which  thai  Vesiataiice  jmid 
tve  been  made  to  aete  of  illegal  Tiolence  and  threats  cjf  «Al 
more  oppreasiTe  injostioe.  It  does  not  appear  t||/it  reaajphi 
matters  formed  any  part  of  the  gricTances  hy  Which  t^e  ,^flra- 
mour  of  the  CommooSi  as  Hume  terms  it,  was  oc^gfhiall^^^boa- 
aioned.  *  ^The  grieTaaoes  by  which  we  are  oppressed^  uat  dir 
Robert  Phinps,  *  J  draw  uocfer  two  heads  ;  aots  ofj^v^j^f^i^B^ 

<  the 

^  a  disgost  to  aii  FVirluimcntay  was,  their  daim  wi&'Vi^ASlii 
*  tonnage  and  poondage.*  And  it  wms  the  hnposidbo  of  mBjZttp 
flieney,  that  ftoally  pveptred  the  whole  nation  for  taking  jiaHJi^ 
the  Commons  in  reToit,  '^        I      / 

The  encottrageoient  giten  to  Popery  by  (he  Conrt,  cotfUFriol 
indeed  fidi  lo  inflame  still  further  the  diseontent  <^  tlul'  CfHii^ 
naonsy  connected  as  it  was  with  the  most  autM^oos  nOle  ijtjii^ 
deauMtical  tyranny.  Accordingly,  inPym*s  celebrated  T 
nlN>at  grief ances,  giren  by  Rushworth,  thn  b  the  secontf ^ 


*  the  privilege  of  Parliament;  others  to  the  ^  ^ 
'  Bgion ;  and  aome  against  the  liberty  of  the  sul^ject.*.  tXhder 
the  second  head|  afler  specifying  the  rarious  ways  in  wlluh  a 
diraot  encouragement  had  been  given  to  tlie  Papists,  the  spealrr 
complains  of  certain  *  innoTations  in  religion,*  and  of  the^dis- 
<  cooragements  of  Protestants  by  oTer-rigid  proseeotloaa  df 
'  the  soropulotts  for  things  indiUbreoL'  The  punishing  wMiowt 
law  Ibr  not  reading  the  Book  of  Sports,  and  for  preuUng  te 
the  Lord's  day  in  the  afkeraoon,  as  well  as  other  eneroadnBcnu 
cfeedesiaBtksal  jorisdictioo,  psjtaoularly  the  pnblidalieQ  nl 'lAw 
canons  and  the  infliction  of  flnes  mid  imprisonment  willioii|  law^ 
nre  sperifically  enumerated.  It  will  not  be  pretendedt,  that  i^es^ 
grounds  of  remoDstrance  were  either  unfoonded  a(  MVUtMls 
They  were  not  of  a  dogmatical  nature ;  they  had.no  wji>l|j|iria 


the  'interests  of  Puritanism,  but  were  diiebted  aoldif  aMPi 


prfM^edanga  wluch  sCmck  at  the  liliaft|i 

aMVifct  and  Ibevseeiinty  o(  Om^ftMnitant  Bsesni  -  ;l  i  o  aaw  9(i  * 

:  (The.mrf  Puailans  formed:  but  n  very. bsmUI  prannrtinsf  ^kApt 

■ntiott*    Thft  mttenaiea.tfC  tha^nhas  aet^dnsipmlpdti  minrifciJy 

imMW^efliirti^of  4he  Paj^Wte^    8lv  Bei^iiilir  "*   ^ 
plnfaMsd,^  thai,'imder  the  n«nfe  of  Pteitans, '  all 


«'5sitb^  Divine  or  hnman,  he  is  a  Puritan  -,  whoenefer  WdBkl  W 
^  goTcnied  by  die  kipg'ilaws»  lie  jk  a  P«iri»n ;  wh^Wl^ 


.« 
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*  «ov  4ft  wbiitaQ^Ter  otber .  men  would  have  him  dO|  be  is  a 
'^(C^mqUq;  tbeir  great  work|  their  *■u^ter«pieoe9  now,  is  to  make 


\m3X  Uose  of  the  religion,  to  be  the  ampecled  parU  of  the 
*.  |uifg|^Qm«**  Bj  this  means,  the  term  came  to  stand  lor  every 
thing .  thajt  was  respectable  in  the  nation.  It  would  have  been 
i^l^nffdlOus  indeed,  bad  the  Puritan  jnurtTy  in  the  short  spaee  of 
tj^JM^wluch  bad  elapsed  ainoe  its  origm,  found  means  to  engroas 
qo.4"^  '^  P^^ftio'^  ^f  ^^  territorid  wealth  of  the  nation  as  to 
gije'lmai  an  asfr^eodaooy  ip  the  roMPSsentation  of  the  oonntry* 
Xhe  |9Pi^trarT  was  the  fact,  Eneept  in  the  enlarged  aooeptation 
oC  t)|^,,won^  tbe  inajority  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
^ofQimnif  were  not  Puritans,  oertainl^  not  Presbyterians.  Thn 
niimlw'cf  tho^  who  had  any  interest  in  bringing  about  a  change 
ill  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  gorernment,  was  Tory  inconsiderable^ 
VHoKblmg  ^  moreincnntestilm,  than  thai  the  sin  or  glory  of  origi- 
nating the  gseai  rebellion,  rests  u|ion  the  heads  of  Episoopalians. 
Hie  religioiis  innoTslions  oomplainled  of,  were  such  aa  all  sound 
churchmen  must  bate  viewed  with  alarm*  The  proceedings 
of  ttie  Star  Chamber  itself  would  probably  haTe  attracted  litUe 
nUention,  ,if  elenrymen  had  not  been  its  viotims,  and  if  ita  se- 
▼erities  towards  Protestants  bad  not  been  acoompanied  with  audi 
Qpen  encouragements  to  Pqiery .  The  pofitical  doctrines  avowed 
hj  Jli|ii|d*s  crestures  among  the  clergy,  the  suspennon  of  Ardb* 
bishop  Abbot  for  refusing  to  licence  Sibthorpe^s  sermon,  and 
the  indecent  coaducl  of  the  Court  in  the  case  of  Msnwaring, 
must,  have  tended  in  no  small  degree  to  excite  the  public  indig* 
nation  against  the  high  church  party,  and  more  espedally  agsinsl 
t^uid  their  areb-patron.    But  theae^  again,  were  poUtlcM  rathflr 


i** 


,  f  Mfs.  Hutchinson  gives  a  similar  rgpiesentstion*.  *  If  say  wesa 
*  .grisr'd  at  the  dishonor  of  tbe  kiudome  or  tfie griping  of  lbepooi% 
f  W  the  inioit  opprsssiont  of  the  suqect  by  a  thousand  wayes,  he  was 
'  a  Puritmie :  if  any»  out  of  mere  morallity  and  drill  honesiy,  disooun* 
'  tenan^d  the  sbominallons  of  those  dsys,  he  wss  a  Puntane»  how* 
^  ever  he  oonftmi'd  to  their  superstitious  worship ;  If  any  sbew'd 


'k  any  gennc. .         __      ...^ 

•^M^  Umm<ife  th^tand,  or  stood  up  Ibr  any  piMidt  interest,  for 
» gsit osisr or gmnMSnt,  heww  a  Itehane:  ht  dibtt,  all  thns 
<ir*ftiii|»  aiewea  of  Iho  neMie  eonitiM,  the  pnmd  snofoaddiv 
*  fSleUli  lNi:t>Mih  psoieetoni  the  lewd  oobllli^  and  gwitqr^  whse< 
m f gjl^M  foy  God'a.d^or.wortbip»*«*«*  whenver  could 
,a  iiersMifu  modest  hsbiu  or  pppyeipitien,  or  snieibing  rndf 
,  J§  m^e^Puritanes ;  and  if  Puriuioest  then  enemies  to  the  iuiDg# 
pu^  mraous  hy|)|Ocritet,  ambitious  disturbers  of  the  publfsk 
I,  and  finally,  ine^^esi  of  the  kiogdoibe/ 
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fban  religious  grounds  of  dissatisfaction.  Nor  is  the  xe»l  dis* 
QpvQrod.  I^y'the  bw  party  agMist  Arroiniftnism'  to  be'obn^dered 
•(S.bftl'iilg  r^erenoe  sipiply  to  tbeologioal  diflSKenees  of  opinioo. 
AxsalluaBisnii  was  id^Btsfiecl  with  Popery  ;  h  wed  oonsidei^d  as 
^^rikipgajt  tbe  fondaineotal  eftide  of.  the  refornsed  faitb  ;  it  was 
brougbl  ioto  tbe  Churcb  aloB«;  with  the  dogma  of  passive  obe* 
dieooe  and  tbe  £bpnh  nmoTstions  of  Laud ;  and  it  was  the  pro- 
fiMsed.ffeUgion.  oC  the  dissolute  and  ieftdel  courtiers :  on  tXk  these 
MMHseU*  U  was  Yiewed  wi&.an  abborrenoe  that  is  »ot  wholly 
i»  be  resolved  inio  the  odiwsi  tke6logicmm.  But  for  the  mtrod- 
tM  of  Laudy  and' the  tyranny  of  Ihe  Prelates,  ii  i$  very  ^oes- 
tionable  whether. 4be  eontest  between  the  King  and  the  Psrita* 
QMlQt  would  ever  ha  we  aasoifaed  a  religioaB  cbinplexioR.  Nothing 
QOjttld  have  mad^  P^^esbyteriamsiD  pabtaUe  to  the  English 
tioBy  but  its  being  associated  in  their  minds  with  civil  ~ 
an  assooiatioQ.  which  bad  its  origin  entirely  in  tbe  arbitrary  aad 
soaiidalous  conduct  of  the  rulers  of  the  Bnglish  Church^ 

The  rigid  Fresbyterians  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  vepve- 
imted  by  Rapin  as  having  long  coneealed  their  hatred  of  £pfs* 
oopacy*  Their  nttorf>er,  be  says,  was  so  small  that  ^  they  would 
*  have  made  no  figuis  in  Parliament,  bad*  they  not  been  support* 
'.  ed  by  tbe  Scots,  whose  aid  they  could  not  be  without**  Their 
Pfosbyierianismi  we  apprehend,  would  have  remained  as  quiesoent 
aodM  harmless  as  tbe  speoulative  republicanism  of  another  par- 
ty, bad  it  not  beei|  for  the  extraordinary  excitement  furnished  by 
tjie  circumstances  of  tbe  times.  It  is  too  much  for  credulity  it- 
self to  believe,  that  so  chimerical  a  scheme  as  that  of  establishing 
Vresb^tery  oatfie  ruins  of  tbe  Church,  was  cherished,  in  the  b^ 
ginning  of  the  disputes  wilb  the  Crown,  by  asy  of  the  ptflia-* 
mentary  leaders.  We  have  remarked,  that  an  enthusiasm  for  a 
republican  form  of  government  ws^  much  more  likely  to  have  a 
classical  than  a  tbeologioal  origin*  It  is,  however,  possible^  that 
the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Dutch  commonwealth,  and  the 
spirit  of  liberty  by  which  it.  was  animated,  might  in  some  degree 
contribute  to  recomtnend  that  form  of  government;  especially 
as  Holland  was  at  that  time, the  heart  of  the  Protestant  mterest. 
l^resbyteriahism  was  no  doubt  originally  imported  from  that 
<|u^rter.  But  the  republicaus  in  this  coi^it^y  w^re  very  jQsw  ;. 
wl\ile  most  of  the  Presbyteri;ins  were  decidedly  attached  to  the 
il|i|or\arcby,.  and, were, too  in^oj^Qsjideral^leiamiiofyMj^  iu  the  nation 
tp  aim  it.  bringing  a^but  wy  alteraticmst  in-  the  OQOstitiltbNi  of 
the  Church.  To .  b)»  pioteet^d.'  against  the  arbilmry>se:9srities 
of  tbe  High  Coounisaioa  Coiurt,  was  all  that  they  could  at  first 
l)ope  to  obtain  by  means  of  Parliamentary  influeoee.  The  ease' 
If  as  widely  diSerent  in  Scotland  :  there  Piresbyterianism  wai  the* 
nligioq  of  the  P^pl^»  <^nd  the  civiLwsr  assumed  from  tbe  Brst, 
the  character  of  a  religious  or  ecclesiastical  contest.   The  example' 


of  Sotlkyad^  and  the  preti^ioe  of  ft  unlfiomiAy  of  diaoipliDe 
tlipoughuut  the  two  kingdonM,  were  the  ^considentioos  uliiob; 
CDt'orced  by  the  conduct  of  the  Bishops  and  the  iDtrigues  of  tbit 
Scotchy  swayed  the  Parliament  to  substitute  a  Presbyteiial  fomr 
of  churcb*government  (or  the  Diocesan  model  in  this  oouiKry  ;* 
no  that  it  was  the  insane  and  despotic  attempt  to  tbrce  Episoo*' 
pacy  upon  the  Scotch,  tiiat,  by  rousing  that  nation  to  resktaaoe, 
ultimately  led  to  its  overthrow  here**  From  Scotlaadv  tba^ 
flame  of  religious  enthusiasm  communicated  itself  to  the  Soatfa/ 
where  political  grievances  had  till  then,  mainly,  if  not  exohi*' 
aiTely,  occupied  the  minds  of  men.  From  Scotland  came  Ike^ 
potions  of  the  Divine  rigbi  of  Presbytery,  and  the  paramount  na^ 
lure  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  together  with  what  may  b^ 
termed  those  theocratic  ideas  of  civil  government,  which  ai^' 
characteristic  of  that  theological  school.  The  London  Pstitioa 
against  Bishops,  presented  to  the  House  December  11,  1040» 
ended  with  representing,  *  that  the  Bishops  having  occaaioaecL 
^  the  war  with  Scotland,  this  war  could  be  terminal  only  wilh. 
'  the  suppression  of  Episcopacy.'  Still,  it  was  arbitrary  powieri 
under  the  name  of  Episcopacy,  that  was  soogirt  to  be  abolished* 
Rapin  remarks,  that  among  those  who  spoke  for  the  Bishops^, 
there  was  not  one  who  denied  that  the  Prelates  had  abused  tbeiv 
power.  So  far  was  this  sentiment  from  being  confined  to  moD« 
of  sectarian  principles,  that  the  loyal  and  accomplished  Loidi 
Falkland  was  among  those  who  distinguished  themselnen  bjri 
taking  part  in  the  debate  against  the  Bishops.  .  I|e  said  :     Wei 

*  shall  find  them  to  have  tythed  mint  and  anise,  and  haye  lefti 

*  undone  the  weightier  works  of  the  law ;  to  have  been  less 
^  eager  upon  those  who  damn  our  churi^h,  than  upon  iboae  wbo^ 

**  In  the  treaty  between  the  King  and  the  Scotch^  condudedi 
August  7,  1641,  the  Eiehth  Demand  insisted  on  by  the  latter^  qon^ 
tains,  among  other  articles :  '  That  there  be  unity  in  religion,  an4. 

*  uniformity  of  church-government  between  the  two  nations**  To 
which  the  King  answers :  *  His  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  both 

*  Houses  of  Parliament,  doth  approve  of  the  affection  of  his  subjects/ 

*  in  their  desire  of  having  a  conformity  of  chorch-govemment  be*' 
«  tween  the  two  Nations ;  and  as  the  Parliament  hadi  already  taken 

*  into  consideration  the  reformation  of  oburch^govemmeot,  so  ther 
«  will  proceed  in  due  time  at  shall  best  conduce  to  the  gtoiy  of  Go% 
'  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  of  both  kingdoms*'  It  is  certain,  that 
this  i<Mia  of  establishing  a  uniformity  between  the  churches  of  Eog^* 
land  and  Scotland,  influenced  many  of  the  mo«t  uprjght.pQliticiBns 
who  had  no  sectarian  predilections,  in  preferring  tl)q  Preshjteriani 
model.  Several  memoers  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  spoke 
against  the  abdHtion  of  Episcopacy,  afterwanjs  signed  the  <  solemn 
^league  and  covenant.* 
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<  upon  weak  conscience,  and  perhaps  as  weak  reason,   (the 
^  dislike  of  some  commanded  garment,  or  some  onocNnmaiided 
^  posture,)  only  abstained  from  it.    Nay,  it  bath  been  more 
'  dangerous  for  men  to  go  to  some  neighbour's  parish,    when 
*  they  had  no  sermon  of  their  own,  than  to  be  obstinate  and  per- 
^  petual  Recusants;   while  masses  ha^e  been  said  in  security,  a 
f  oonventicle  bath  been  a  crime ;  and  which  is  yet  more,  the  con- 
^  forming  (o    ceremonies  hath  been  more  exacted,    than  the 
^  conforming  to  Christianity ;    and   whilst  men  for  '  scruples 
^  have  l>een   undone,  for  attempts  at   unnatiiral  crimes   they 
^  have  only  been  admonished.*     Vet  it  has  been  said,  that  the 
Presbyterian  parly   in   the  House,    ttiough    so  inconsideralrfe, 
were  all  along  the  sole  instigators  of  this  disaffection  to  the 
hierarchy ;    that  their  secret  intention  and  hidden  design  was, 
from  the  first,  to  introduce  Presbyterianism  into  the  Charch; 
tltat-  their   wishes,   their  patriotism  centered    and  termioated 
in  this ;   and  that,  while  they  affected  to  apeak  of  the  State 
onl^.    Religion   was   the   principal  thing  they  had   in   view. 
This  theory,  for  it  is  nothing  more,  is   not   only   perfectly 
l^ratuitous,  but  carries  improbability  on  the  face  of  it.    First, 
ic   represents  the   great   body  of  the   House    of   Commons, 
which  comprised  at  that  period  some  of  the  acutest  and  ablest 
men  who  ever  sat  there,  as  the  dupes  of  an  Inconsiderable 
faction.    It  represents  that  faction  as  succeeding  in  inspir- 
ing the  Episcopalian  majority  with  a  jealousy  of  their  own  hie- 
rarchy, while  they,  the  designing  conspirators  against  that  hie- 
rarchy, spoke  only  of  the  State.    That  was  ever  uppermost,  it 
seems,  in  their  minds,  of  which  they  spoke  the  least.    Their  fa« 
iiatiinsm  was  united  with  the  coolest  judgement  and  Ibe  pro^ 
foundest  wisdom  !    Next,  the  hypothesis  assumes,  what  can  be 
matter  only  of  conjecture^  the  hidden  motives  of  men  ;  ascribing 
to  the  aspersed  party,  intentions  which,  judging  from  their  con- 
duct, they  did  not  at  that  time  entertain,  and  which  the  impro- 
bability of  their  being  realised,  would  lead  us  to  imae:itie  they 
could  not  then  entertain.    Rapin's  division  of  the  House  of 
Commons  into  politicians  or  '  State  puritans,*  and  religionists, 
may  be  correct,  if  we  understand  by  it  no  more  than  this ;  that 
'    some  were  concerned  only  about  political  grievances,   while 
others  had  most  at  heart  the  interests  of  reRgton.    Bnt  to 
bestow  on  the  -latter  class  the  exclusive  name  of  P^esbytenau, 
is  at  onee  to  cakimniate  the  Episcopatntns,  and  to  contradict  his- 
twy* 

A  strong  feeKng  on  the  subject  of  religion  was  common 
to  all  desoriptioiis  of  Protestants,  occasioned  by  the  apprehen- 
sion which  was  very  generally  entertained  of  a  desi^  to  hitro- 
dttoe  Popery.  The  Presbyterians  were  far  from  bemg  the  only 
tslass  who   on  tbb  account   desired    that  the  power   of  the 
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Bishops  shoaM  be  cKminished.  In  tlie  Declaratido  of  both 
Houses  presented  to  the  Kin^  at  Newmarket,  one  especial  cause 
of  the  people^s  fears  and  jealousies  is  stated  to  be,  *  That  the 

*  design  of  ahering  religion  in  this  nnd  his  MajeMy^s  other  king'- 

*  donas,  hath  been  potently  Carried  on  by  those  in  greatest  au- 

*  lliority  for  divers  years  together/    It  was  tlie  conduct  of  the 
Bishops  themselves  that   produced  their  exclusion  from  the 
Upper  House,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  downfal  of  the  hie- 
FMrchy.     In  short,  if  the  characters  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders 
and  the  tenor  of  their  speeches,  if  the  substance  of  the  decIa-> 
mtions,  petitions,  and  remonstrances  issued  by  both  Houses — in 
fact,  every  historical  document  that  bears  on  the  point ;  if  these 
are  to  have-any  weight,  political  grievances  and  political  dan- 
gers, were  what  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  were  alikd 
bent  on  having  redressed  and  obviated ;   while  a  well-founded' 
dreed  of  Popery,  and  a  detestation  of  arbitrary  |H>wer,  were  the' 
true  reasons  for  those  alterations  in  the  church  government  in ' 
which  men  of  all  parties  concurred.    Those  alterations  were  in-* 
Irodoced  neither  by  dupes,  nor  by  fanatics,  nor  by  sectaries,  but' 
by  a  House  of  Commons,  the  major  part  of  which  consisted  of 
true  patriots  and  sound  Churchmen. 

*  The  speeches  of  those  who  first  stood  most  prominently  forward 
in  their  oppo5iti6n  to  the  caurt,  shiew,'  remarks  Mr.  Cromwell,  *  that 
the  opposers  of  the  King's  measures  were  not  those  only  that  con- , 
tinuea  m  opposition  to  the  last ;  but  also  many  who  afterwards,  from 
varions  causes,  went  over  to  the  King,  and  some  of  whom  fought  in 
his  service:  such  as  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Seniffi>rd;  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard,  Survevor-general  of  the  Court  of 
Wards,  who  was  sentenced  to  death  for  nts  subsequent  adherence  to> 
the  King ;  Mr.  Bagshaw,  who  was  slain  at  Newbury  fight ;  Shr  John 
Culpeper,  who  went  to  the  King  at  Oxford  i  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
Harbottle)  GrimstoD»  who  was  made  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  the  Restoration,  and  subsequently  Master  of  the  Rolls; 
Lord  Falkland,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  King's  service;  Lord  Djebyp 
who  wasi  soon  after  the  passing  the  bill  of  attainder  of  Lord  Stranord, 
in  arms  for  the  King;  Lord  Capel,  who  suffered  death  for  his  adbe-  . 
rence  to  Uie  King;  and  Mr.  Edward  Hyde,  afterwards  Lord  Claren- 
don, who  quitted  the  Parliament  and  went  to  the  King  at  Oxford.' 

Oliver  Cromwell  would  never  have  aoquired  a  less  enviable 
hum  than  disiinguiahes  the  illustrious  names  of  Hampden  and 
Pyai»  and  his  ottMr  early  compeers,  had  it  not  beee  for  his  mili- 
tary talents  and  personal  bravery.  Till  he  found  himself  at  the 
hend  of  a  troop  of  horse,  it  is  probaUe  that  he  was  not  fully 
ooBMcious  of  bis  own  powers ;  nor  would  bis  towering  spirit,  or 
the  latent  energies  of  his  character,^  ever  have  had  under  other 
circumstances,  scope  for  development,  ilis  family  coRoexiooa 
had  iMUrtMluced  him  to  Parliament,  as  re|ireaentative  for  UuaC- 


ingdoiH  sa  eurly  as  1635*  |[e  was;  returned  t  Btoomd  Imie  bjr 
the  same  to wn,  to  the  third  parliameot  of  Charles  I.  in  1627; 
and  again  in  April,  1640,  he  took  his  seat  io  the  Short  Parlia- 
ipent  as  naember  for  Cambridge.  It  has  been  pretended,  that 
he  owed  his  first  introduction  to  the  House  of  CommoDS,  to  the 
influence  of  a  discontented  rahblci  who  disliked  the  drainage  of 
the  fens.  The  absurdity  of  thb  representation  is  safficientlj 
manifest  from  the  fact,  thai  nothing  bad  been  done  io  this  drab- 
age  since  the  reign  of  King  James  till  the  tkh  of  Charles  I. 
(1631),  nrhen  Cromwell  had  been  twice  returned  to  Pariiaaietit; 
and  the  point  of  time  fixed  on  by  Sir  P.  Warwick  as  the  date  oC 
the  supposed  tumultuous  prooeedinge,  is  10S8,  by  whic^  time 
the  drainage  was  completed.  ^  The  fact  appears  to  be,*  remariKS 
Mr.  Cromwell,  *  that  the  dissatisfaction  expressed  (wbetber  tu- 

*  multUously  or  otherwise)  was  not  of  (at)  the  drainage,  which 

*  could  not  but  be  seen  by  all  to  be  a  great  national  benefit ;  bat 

*  it  must  haTe  been  to  (he  injustice  of  taking  it  out  of  the  hands 

*  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  after  the  great  expense  be  and  his 

*  undertakers  had  incurred  in  carrying  it  on  to  completion.'  Io 
1649,  Cromwell  reoeiTcd  the  thanks  of  the  then  Earl  of  Bedford 
and  others  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  forwarding  the  ordioanoe 
passed  in  that  year  for  the  drainage,  in  the  Long  Parliament, 
he  became  very  conspicuous  as  a  member  of  various  committees; 
and,  as  he  was  no  orator,  he  must  have  been  indebted  for  dis- 
tinction either  to  bis  personal  consideration  and  family  con- 
nexions, or  to  his  talents  for  business.  Six  days  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  session,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  upon 
Leigbton's  and  Lilburn's  petitions,  with  Mr.  Ilampdeo,  Mr. 
Holies,  Lord  Digby^  Mr.  St.  John,  Mr.  Selden,  Mr.  Grioiston, 
and  others ;  and  about  a  month  after,  we  find  him  associated  on 
another  committee  with  Mr.  Holies,  Mr.  Comptroller,  Mr. 
Hampden,  Mr.  Capel,  Lord  Digby,  Mr.  Selden  and  Mr.  Grim- 
aton.  He  was  one  of  a  committee  of  the  13th  of  February, 
1641,  upon  a  bill^  for  the  abolishing  of  superstition  and  idolatry, 
'  and  for  the  better  advancing  of  the  true  worship  and  service 

*  of  God,*  with  Mr.  Hampden,  Lord  Falkland,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Holies,  and  Mr.  Selden.  In  short,  he  was  in  no  fewer  diaa 
twenty  committees  between  the  17th  of  December,  1641,  and  the 
20th  of  June  in  the  following  year. 

'  The  character  given  by  Hume  of  the  Paritamentary  leaden, 
is  strangely  oontracKctory ;  but,  speaking  of  the  Pariiament  of 
JM6,  he  admits  that  '  the  House  of  Commons  was  at  that 
^  period  almost  entirely  governed  by  a  set  of  men*  oC  the  most 


"^  *  Among  these,'  says  Hume, '  we  may  mention  die  names  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  Sir  Robert  Philips,  Sir  Francis  Scnr. 
« mour^  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Sur  John  imiot,  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth, 
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*  innofminon,  capacity  ^nA  tl^e  largest  Tiews  ;*   <  g^oeroua  p^- 

*  triots*  wbo, '  aniinated  Tviih  a  warm  regard  to  Iibei:ty,  saw  witii 

*  regret  an  uobounded  poi^er  exercised  by  the  Crown,  a,nd  re- 
^  solved  to  seize  the  opportunity  which  the  King's  necessities 
^  aflbrded  them,  of  reducing  the  prerogatiyi^  wiiliin  more  reason- 
'  able  compass.*  The  views  of  the  popular  leaders  in  the  third 
Parliament  are  termed  'judicious  and  profqund/'  The  House 
i^  stated  to  have  been  manifestly  composed  of  '  men  of  the  same 

*  indepeodent  'spirit  with  their  predecessors,**  (in  fact,  they  were 
for  tlie  most  part  the  same  individuals,)  '  and  possessed  of  such 
^  riches,  that  their  property  was  computed  to  surpass  three  times 
'  that  of  the  House  of  Peers.*  By  them  was  framed  and  pre-^ 
sented  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  in  the  same  session  was  th^ 
claim  made  to  a  control  over  the  levying  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
age»  in  which  the  grand  breach  with  the  King  originated: 
The  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  is  stated  by  Hume  to 
have  been  the  period  at  which  '  genius  and  capacity  of  all  kinds, 
^  freed  from  the  restraint  of  authority,  and  nourished  by  un- 
'  bounded  hopes  and  projects,  began  to  exert  themselves,  and 
'  be  distinguished  by  the  public*  Yet  he  adds,  that  '  men  of 
'  the  most  moderate  tempers  and  the  most  attached  t6  the 
^  Church  and  Monarchy,  exerted  themselves  with  the  utmost 

*  vigour  in  the  redress  of  grievances  ;*  and  that  '  in  their  pre- 
^  sent  actions  and  discourses,  an  entire  concurrence  and  una^ 
^  nimity  was  observed.'  As  among  the  moderate  men,  the 
'  patriot  royalists,*  Hume  specifies  Digby,  Capel,  Palmer/ 
Hyde,  and  Falkland ;  to  whom  he  opposes  Pym,  Hampden,  St. 
John,  Hollis,  and  Vane.  The  above  concession  is  most  impor- 
tant ;  but  the  historian  goes  further,  and  adds,  in  concluding  the 
chapter,  that  '  if  we  take  a  survey  of  the  transactions  of  this 

*  memorable  parliament  during  the  first  period  of  its  operations/ 
(that  is,  up  to  the  King's  departure  for  Scotland,)  *  we  shall 

*  find  that,  excepting  Strafford's  attainder,  which  was  a  com- 
'  plication  of  cruel  iniquity,  their  merits  in  other  respects  so 
^  much  outweigh  their  mistakes,  as  to  entitle  them  to  praise 

*  from  all  lovers  of  liberty.'  The  manner  of  proceeding 
against  Lord  Strafford,  and  the  mature  of  the  sentence,  were 
very  warmly  deprecated  by  many ;   fifty-nine  members  of  the 


*  Mr.  Selden,  and  Mr.  Pym.*  These  were  the  men  by  whom  the 
House  was,  we  are  told,  *  almost  entirely  governed.*  In  a  subsequenti 
paragraph,  Hume  states  thdt  this  same  liouse  was  *  much  governed 

•  by  the  Puritanical  party.*    Did  these  men,  then,  belong  to  that 


So  says  Mr.  Hume :  so  tooi^ht  Archbishop  Laud« 
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Conraions*  House  ▼otinip  a^mst  tlie  Bill  of  Attainder^  and  only 
two  huQdred  and  four  for  it  But  the  motion  for  his  loapeacb- 
ment  had  met  with  the  universal  approbation  of  the  Booae. 
The  imprudent  publication  of  the  names  of  tte  ttii|MMr|ty  wbe 
▼oted  against  the  Bill  of  Attainder,  b  stated  by  MaJ  to  tiave 
been  the  cause  of  many  of  themembers  forsaking  the  Pyliameiit 
Among  these  was  Lord  Digby,  who  dechred  his  condewiMtioa 
on  such  grounds  to  be  a  real  murder,  but  at  the.  same  p^pe.  ex- 
pressed himself  in  the  strongest  terms  as  to^rraflbrd^kltyran- 
nical  practices,  the  malignity  of  which,  he  said,  was  ^bifige^ 
^  aegraTated  by  those  rare  abilities  of  his^  of  whid^  '^ 

*  given  him  the  use,  but  the  Devil  tlie  application/ 
Cromwell  took  any  part  in  this  business  does  notappiear:  Pm 
name  is  not  among  the  managers  of  (lie  trial.* 

The  debate  in  tlie  House  of  Commons  on  passing  die  He*- 
monstrance,  by  which  the  Parliament  boldly  assumed  an  ncdtnde 
of  defiance,  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  serious  diflference 
of  opinion,  characterized  by  some  violence,  was  displayed  by 
the  members  of  that  House.  It  passed  by  a  minority  of  only 
eleven  voices;  the  ayes  being  150,  the  noes  Ii8.  AKer  the 
debate,  which,  it  seems,  took  a  very  unexpected  turn,  Cranawell 
is  reported  to  have  told  Lord  Falkland,  that  '  bad  (hie  Remon- 
^  strance  been  rejected,  he  would  have  sold  all  he  had  the  next 
^  morning,  and  never  have  seen  England  more,  and  tie  knew 

*  there  were  many  honest  men  of  the  same  resolution.*  This 
anecdote  goes  some  way  towards  proving  two  things  of  no  small 
importance :  first,  that  those  who  were  tor  passing  tlie  Remon- 
strance, were  actuated  by  a  belief  that  the  redress  of  past  giieT- 
ances  afforded  no  security  for  the  future,  and  that  the  liberties 
of  the  nation  depended  for  their  preservation  on  the  firmnesii 
and  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  secondly,  that  Crom- 
well bad  not  at  that  time  formed  those  ambitious  schemes  which 
be  subsequently  realised,  but  looked  no  liiglier  than  to  the 
securing  of  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  personal  Rbec^y  and 
of  the  rights  of  conscience,  if  not  in  the  land  of  his  fathers,  in  a 
foreign  clime. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  Cromwdt's  Vrst  step 
was.  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  county  of  Cambridn^.by 
sending  down  arms;    and  he    was  orderetl  by* the  VLmil'u( 

<  move  tte  lord  lieutenant  for  the  county,  to  grant  bi«'  d^tktiW 

<  to  some  of  the  hihabitaots  of  the  town  df  Cambridge  t^'ttUW* 

<  and  exercise  the  infaabHants  of  that  town.^    He  aWiienSfT^ 
magafhie  in  the  castle,  and  hindered  the  barrying  off  of  tiiiM»i«tfi> 
from  thiat  university.    BTIs  first  rank  hi  the  wv^f  ihA^mi^\f\ 

♦  These  were  Eoiti  l>f^,  Hampden,  Pym,'  St.  Jofin,  Sir  Waher 
Earl,  Jeoffrey  Palmer,  Mamard,  and  Glynn. 
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IhftI  of  capUin  of  a  troop  of  borne,  which  be  himself  raised ; 
fS€(St  of  the  refciioent  oonHisting  of  freeholders  and  freelioldera' 
sons  of  the  same  county,  who  '  upon  matter  of  cODscieooe  en- 
^  gaMd  k)  this  quarrel/  He  is  acknowledged  to  have  had  a 
apecial  care  to  ^  religious  men  into  his  troop ;  and  bis  reason 
ivas  not  a  fanatical  one.  He  perceived  that  in  the  first  engage- 
ments, ifith  the  Kiiig*8  troops,  the  Parliament  regimeata  were 


f  fendemen,  that  bate  honour,  and  courage,  and  resolution  fa 
^  ttieni  T  Hampden,  he  adds,  replied,  that  his  notion  was  a 
goo^.oiie  but  iropracUcable ;  upon  which^  Cromwell  resolved  to 
put^  it  in  execution,  and  be  boasts  that  bh  regiment  was  never 
beaten.  His  skill  in  disciplining  bis  troops  is  admitted  by  bis 
eaemies*  Bates  states,  that  *  his  men,  who  in  the  beginning 
were  unskUful  both  in  handling  tbdr  arms  and  managing  their 
horses,  by  diligence  and  industry  became  excellent  soldiers ; 
for  Cromwell  used  them  daQy  to  look  after,  feed,  and  dress 
their  horses,  and,  when  it  was  needful,  to  lie  together  with  them 
on  the  ground ;  and  besides,  taught  them  to  clean  and  keep 
their  arms  bright,  and  have  them  ready  for  service ;  to  choose 
the  best  armour,  and  to  arm  themselves  to  the  best  advantage. 
Trained  up  to  thb  kind  of  military  exercise,  they  excelled  dl 
tbeir  (ellow  soldiers  in  feats  of  war,  and  obtained  more  victories 
over  tbeir  enemies.* 
We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  whether 
a  religious  soldier  nuist  necessarily  be  a  fanatic  or  a  hypocrite. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  he  needs  be  neither  the  one  nor  \h» 
ottier,  nnfeff  he  is  a  Presbvtertsn.  If  he  is%  Roman  Catholic, 
if  be  fights  in  the  name  of  a  tutehir  saint,  or  if  his  religion  is  of 
a  gentlemanly  kind,  then  the  military  hero  is  held  to4)e  none  the, 
worsi^.for  not  rushing  on  death  without  the  hope  of  an  hereafter. 
NaVf  if  be  is  a  Lutheran,  he  may  go  to  the  field  of  battle  singing 
psaim^  an^  it  shall  fimn  an  impressive  incident  in  the  tale  that 
reiordb  his  aebievements.  But  Oliver^s  men  not  only  saoy 
paalqi^^  as  we.  aro  informed  the  Earl  of  Manchester's  soldiers 
did  an  one.ocpasion :  tbey  beard  sennons  also,  and  their  eom-^ 
BDaiiaer  is  even  said  bimsdf  ta  have  preached  to  Ibem.  We 
eoaiafs  that  we  Wve  no  relish  for  that  stran^ly  co^Qpltx  eha- 
racter  whjeh  is  prodi^eed  by  the  union  of  re)igiQus  and  martial 
lervoQr*    Tbsit  CromweU,  .'howeveVf  wiw  at  thia  time  siaeerely. 

r. » ■    1. 

/  -  -  -      a  See  Harris's  Life  of  Cromwell,  j^  8& 
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conYinced  of  the  justice  of  the  caose  id  which  he  bad  engaged^ 
aod  sincere  in, his  religious  profession,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  questioning.  His  subsequent  conduct  does  not 
require  to  be  explained  by  a  contrary  hypothesis.  We  koon 
not  how,  in  a  cause  that  roust  have  appeared  to  him  the  cau!<e 
of  bis  country  and  the  cause  of  religion,  he  could  feel  less  than 
enthnsiasm,  and  this  enthusiasm  roust  have  been  wrought  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  by  success  ;  in  which  state  of  mind,  the  lateoi 
arobition  of  his  character  roight  very  possibly  have  ripen^  into  a 

Erinciple  of  action  long  before  he  was  conscious  of  beipg  influenced 
y  any  but  patriotic  motives.  Had  he  been  |ess  sincerely  attached 
to  the  cause,  the  treatment  be  was  doomed  early  to  meet  wicb 
from  the  Parliament,  would  very  probably  have  led  to  his 
abandoning  the  party  in  disgust,  as  many  of  his  old  associatet 
did,  before  the  cause  of  the  King  became  ^eyp^rate,  and 
long  before  he  could  have  hoped  to  overthrow  the  Pi^riiaroeot 
itself,  which  opposed  his  elevation.  In  that  case,  lie .  vrouiil 
have  found  no  difficulty  in  making  his  peace  with  the  King,  to 
whom  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  rendered  himself  person- 
ally obnoxious,  on  terms  that  would  have  amply  gratified  bb 
iuost  aspiring  hopes.  He  was  himself  the  subject  of  a  base 
jealousy ;  and  his  first  steps  in  the  career  of  usurpatioo,  were 
all  but  justified  by  the  principle  of  self-preservation. 

Cromwell's  military  talents,  which  alone  could  have  procured 
his  rapid  advancement  in  the  army,  and  gained  him  the  confidence 
of  the  troops,  must  have  been  generally  acknowledged  \n  order  to 
afibrd  u  decent  pretext  for  his  being  excepted  from  the  Self- 
denying  Ordinance.  That  ordinance  is  pretended  to  have  been 
the  first  of  Cromweirs  intrigues ;  but  there  is  not  tlie  slightest 
proof  of  it.  Again,  it  is  said  to  have  been  planned  by  the  Inde- 
pendents with  the  obvious  design  of  ruining  the  Presbyterian 
party.  This  assertion  has  even  less  plausibility  than  the  former, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  ordinance  would  ever  hate 
passed  the  Commons,  where  the  Independents  were  ao  insigBi- 
ncant  a  minority,  had  such  a  design  been  manifest.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  Parliamentary  army  had  met  with  repeated  reverses, 
and  this  ill  success  had  been  freely  attributed  to  the  miscondoct 
of  certain  eminent  commanders,  of  whom,  says  Rushwortii, 
'  some  were  thought  too  fond  of  a  peace,  and  others  x) ver-desircMis 

*  to  spin  out  the  war,  and  others  engaged  in  such  particular 

*  fends  that  there  was  little  vigorous  action  to  be  expected  from 

*  such  disagreeing  instruments.'      And    *  yet,'  he   adds,  ^  to 

*  aearcli  too  deep  into  past  miscarriages,  or  determine  in  favour  ' 
*.of  either  of  those  that  mutually  recriminated  epch  other,  i 
'  might,  under  their  then  present  circtirostanoes,  prove  tlie  next  | 

*  danger  to  suflbk-inig  a  ciSontinoance  of  the  samet  incbuvenienees.* 
This  was  confessedly  a  very  critical  dilemma.    The  difiereocn  ' 
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etweeti  the  Several  commanders  ran  so  high,  that  it  was  impos- 
ible  they  shootd  continue  to  act  in  concert ;  and  yet  the  Parlta- 
lent  durst  not  investigate  their  conduct,  or  take  any  part  by 
ecalling  the  suspected  generals.  At  no  moment  was  their  cause 
n  circumstances  of  bo  much  jeopardy,  and  never  iivere  greater 
lelicacy  and  precaution  requisite  in  accomplishing  what  had  be- 
ome  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity,  tlie  placing  of  the  army  und^ 
Parliamentary  control,  by  devolving  the  supreme  command  on 
»ne  responsible  leader.  This  was  the  design,  and  certaihiy  it 
vas  the  immediate  effect,  of  that  singular  ordinance  which  has 
»een  so  ignorantly  ridiculed.  So  far  Was  it  from  being  adopted 
rom  any  affected  magnanimity,  or  as  a  gratuitous  show  of  dis- 
n  teres  ted  n  ess,  that  it  was  advocated  by  one  of  the  most  sagacious 
uembers  of  the  House,  as  the  least  invidious  mode  of  doing 
equal  justice*  to  the  rival  generals,  and  of  putting  an  end  to 
ill  further  dispute,  by  virtually  recalling  all  of  them  without 
.roplying  a  censure  of  any  one  of  them.  Rushworth  sums  up 
Lhe  arguments  urged  by  the  promoters  of  the  measure  in  six 
reasofis ;  but  the  true  reason  was  that  which  he  represents  as 
stated  bypothetically  :  '  That  if  there  were  at  present,  differ- 
'  ences  between  commanders  being  parliament  men,  9XiA  perhaps 
^  of  several  Houses,  by  this  ordinance  equal  justice  would  oe 
'  done ;  they  would  *be  recalled  from  command,  and  by  conse-* 
^  quence  from  further  dispute  or  diS*erence,  thereby  preventing 
'  divisions  in  the  army,  administering  advantages  to  the  enemy  ;' 
and  '  That  the  commanders  would  be  the  less  able  to  make 
'  parties  to  secure  themselves  when  they  had  no  interest  in  the 
^  Houses,  and  so  become  more  easily  removable  or  punishable 
'  for  their  neglects  and  offences  committed  in  the  army.'  Had 
the  Commons  presumed  to  call  in  question  the  conduct  of  either 
the  Earl  of  Essex  or  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  to  whom,  under 
the  clause  *  perhaps  of  several  Houses,*  there  is  an  obvious 
reference,  it  would  only  have  involved  them  in  an  oped  alterca- 
tion vvith  the  Upper  House.^  Public  opinion  was  \\\  favour  of 
the  Lieutenant-general ;  and  Cromwell  s  subsequent  conduct, 
so  far  as  military  skill  was  concerned,  justified  the  high  opinion 
which  was  now  entertained  of  his  talents.  His  speech  in  the 
House,  on  the  debate  which  terminated  in  proposing  the  Ordi- 
nance, exhibits  all  that  prudence  and  moderatioh  by  which  he 
twas  characterised. 

«  On  the  9tb  of  Dec.  (1644)*,  says  Rushworth,  <  the  Parlidnenfs 
fforces  being  settled  in  their  winter  quarters,  and  most  of  the  com*. 

^  *  The  ordinance  did  not,  however,  pass  the  Peers  without  opposi- 
tion ;  '  and  here,'  says  Whitelock,  *  first  began  to  increase  the  great 
*  difference  between  the  two  Hoases  of  Ptellameat,  wUch  iiffelled  to 
'«  so  pmk,  a  height/ 
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manden-tn-chief  irho  were  memben  of  either  Houae  of 
being  in  town,  the  House  of  Commons  took  into  considersUoo  c&? 
sad  condition  of  the  kingdom,  in  reference  to  its  grievances  bj  die 
burthen  of  the  war,  in  case  die  treaty  for  a  peace  which  was  ^» 
propounded,  sBould  not  take  effect,  nor  the  war  be  eSecUjadlj  fr> 
secuted.  After  a  long  debate  of  this  matter,  the  House  voted  tne» 
selves  into  a  grand  committee,  where  there  was  a  generad  ailciioe  far 
a  good  space  of  time,  many  looking  one  upon  the  other  to  aee  «bc 
would  break  the  ice,  and  speak  first,  in  so  tender  and  sharp  a  poot. 
when  at  length  Lieutenant-general  Cromwell  stood  up,  and  apoks  a 
this  effect : 

^  *<  That  it  was  nowa  time  to  speak,  or  for  ever  to  bold  tbexomie; 
the  important  occasion  being  no  less  than  to  save  a  oatioa  aat  sf  i 
bleeding,  nay  almost  dying  condition,  which  the  long  oonriniianccg 
the  war  had  already  brought  it  into ;  so  that,  without  more  apeedv, 
vigorous,  and  effectual  prosecution  of  the  war,  casting  off  all  lingering 
proceedings,  (like  soldiers  of  fortune  beyond  sea  to  spin  out  a  wirj 
we  shall  make  the  kingdom  weary  of  us,  and  hate  the  name  of  a  ps^ 
liament ;  for,  what  do  the  enemy  say  ?  nay,  what  do  manjr  that  were 
friends  at  the  beginning  of  the  parliament  ?— even  this,  that  the  mca- 
bers  of  botli  Houses  have  eot  great  places  and  commanda,  and  the 
sword  into  their  hand  ;  and,  ahat  by  interest  in  the  parliament,  aad 
what  by  power  in  the  army,  will  perpetually  continue  themselva  in 
grandeur,  and  not  permit  the  war  speedily  to  end,  lest  their  osn 
power  should  determme  with  it.  This  I  speak  here  to  our  own  bosi 
IS  but  what  others  do  utter  abroad  behind  our  backs*  I  am  &r  froa 
reilectinff  on  any ;  I  know  the  worth  of  those  commanders,  memben 
of  both  Houses,  who  are  yet  in  power;  but,  if  I  may  speak  my  cos- 
science  without  reflection  on  any,  I  do  conceive,  if  the  army  be  itf( 
put  into  another  method,  and  the  war  more  vigorously  prosecuted,  tbe 
people  can  bear  the  war  no  longer,  and  will  enforce  you  to  a  ds- 
nonourable  peace*  But  this  I  would  recommend  to  your  prudenoe, 
not  to  insist  upon  any  complaint  or  oversight  of  any  commander  b 
chief,  upon  any  occasion  whatsoever;  for,  as  I  must  acknowkd|e 
myself  guilty  of  oversights,  so  I  know  they  can  rarely  be  avoided  to 
military  afiairs :  therefore,  waving  a  strict  enquiry  into  the  c^aosei  &' 
these  things,  let  us  apply  ourselves  to  the  remedy,  which  is  mo^ 
necessary ;  and,  I  hope,  we  have  such  true  English  (carta  and  zeakos 
affections  towards  the  general  weal  of  our  mother-country,  as  n) 
members  of  either  House  will  scruple  to  deny  themselves  aicKi  their 
own  private  interests,  for  the  public  good,  nor  account  it  to  be  do- 
honoured  to  them,  whatever  the  parliament  shall  resolve  upon  in  thii 
weighty  matter."  *  p.  305. 

It  is  usual  to  ascribe  every  speech  and  every  action  of  Crom* 
weli^s  to  oraft ;  yet,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  in  this  boU 
and  yet  conciliatory  address,  any  thin^  at  Tariance  either  witk 
matter  of  fact  or  honest  intention.  The  truth  of  hia  reprisal- 
tations  does  not  appear  to  have  been  controverted  ;  aa4iSliMiliPS 
their  truth,  the  proposed  measure  was  tbe  wiuest  that  could  have 
been  adopted.    Nor  is  it  any  proof  of  ainisiter  inteaUoii  oo  Ib^ 


art  of  Cromtrdl,  that  the  very  tuetistire  tvhich'  mtidd  the  IPar- 

laitient  niast^i^  bfth^drray,  eventuaDj^  ttiafle  hiAi  master  of  the 

'arlfaiiieut/  tfnder'thd  then  exiittn'g  cvcumstahc^s,  it  was  of 

he  first  iaipoi^t^nce'that  it  should  be  under  their  coptrol.    It 

lacl  lAitliertoC(ibsisted  of  riiree  iudepelident  divi^ohs  tihdel*  thtt 

;onuDanrfof  asT  itiaq^  peers,  of  i;?hom  the  House  of  Cdmmoiis 

mte^taiqMxi  thife  jeafousy  which  Ul-success'is  to6  apt  to  create 

nritboui  sufficient  reaapo,  but  Which*  consitlciring  tlie  numerous 

defectiona  Which  bad  lakiNi'  place  from  the  ParnatDetitary  cause^ 

wms  liot  wholly  unreasonable.    Ludlow  says,  that  by  this  time  it 

WM  (Utterly  maniteattbat  the  nobility  bad  no  further  qu^M  with 

tV  Khi^,  than  tin  they  could'  niaketbdr  terms  Wfth  him.    And 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  intiootateB,  that  thie  Earl  iff  Csse^Ji^  bad  us6d 

expressions  jrh!6h  shewed  that 'he  and  the  oth^i*  6oinmahders 

eiideavoutea  to'  become  afbifei^  of  wa^  kndpedce^,  rather  tha'ii 

conquerors  foi^  tbe  ParliaAi^nV.  <)a  the  pa^siti^  of  the  Ordinance, 

Bssex,  t)e/ibtghy  and  Manchcsst^  ^e^tgned  their  cobimTssionSy 

and^r^eived  the  thinks  of  both  Housed.    The  Chah^es  in  the 

army»  and  the  dSsbahdiW  of  the  saperhiiifi^f'ary  oHicersy  Were 

ejected  witb  the  greatest  trandOilltty;  and  the  Parliamentary 

drders   w^r6  ^'^Very'  where  Tmpilehly  obeyed. .    The  )>attle  of 

Naseby  ensued,'  Und  the  seriea  of  successes  by  which  it  was 

follo^^ed  up,  amply  Justifled 'lite  choice  of  the  new  getiei^al.  Sir 

lliomai  FairftfX,  and  of  tbe  previous  lA^asores  which  gttVe  blui 

the  undiTided  command.    Whitelock  stiys;  that  <  the  King*^ 

^  party  looked  lipoh  the 'new  army  and  netr  officers  with  much 

'  contea]l|)t/  and  that:' the  new  model  Was  by  ttiem  in  scorn  called 

*  the  new  Sp(iil€y    It  was  hot,  however,  *  a  new  army  :*  their 

Scorn  must  have  bee'if  .elcited  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  its 

not  Slaving  peers  for  generals ;  but  they  were  doomed  very  soon 

to  have  their  scoim  turned  into  dismay. 

Rapin,  or  rather.  Whitelock.  whom  in  tliis  instance  he  follows. 

VepreiBent^  the  appuiptttieot  of  Fairfax  to  Che  genefalship^  as  pact 

ot  the  scheme  of 'i/le'Inddpendents  ag^iifi^it  the  Presbyterians; 

and  CronrweU^s  subsequent  eiemutioti  from  the  Ordinance,  at 

'  the  aaplicatldn  of  l^ftirfax  to  the  H^tis^  of  ComlnotiS,  is*  held  a^ 

prooT  sdfficient  of  coflpsioh.     CromWell  is  said  to  have  had 

such  an  infhi'ence  over  the  t:}entir'at,  itUliougli '  tlie  lattef  was  a 

zealous  Presbyterikn^^  tirnt  fic  coold  make  bim  do  Whafever  he 

pleased;  and  all  the  dbnoxious  acts  of  Fairfax  are  imputed  to 

this  infliiCHce,';  The  Compiltfi*  <)f  these  Memoirs  shevttf  satisfao- 

torSv,  that  th^  VeprcscntatFons  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  foun- 

dhifoti^   'JPfae  Presiijfternin  p^rty  in  ihe  House,  Riipitt  admita^ 

ev^  presMved  th^  superiority  over  the  Independents^  "and  (be 

onHMsade  Which  dejfHv^l  matiy  of  tbem  of  ,their  commis9ions  i|i 

the  tftmyj  ^engthenetl '  their ']>kny  in  the  Partlaitierft    This 

*very  df6uni8ta«(6^  iMi  m  Ifrqtor^aM:  iniiaeitc^  on  the  fdtari^  prb« 
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OMdiaM  of  tkf  Haoie.  It  cjuiODi^be  msgaamX  llud  A#J  «oid< 
]be  pemetly  pleased  with  their  ezdufiiou  trom  tfie  ariiiv ;  mad  k 
was  not  unlikely  that  they  would  cberiflh  a  TuidietiYe  fcliiM;  to- 
wards tfie  suppoBed  authors  of  the  measure.  CrqBifveirs  Soag 
flifterwards  so  nonourably  excepted  at  the  ai»lica|MHl  of  fSkm  ae« 
Oeneral,  though  it  obtained  tlie  asseat  of  notbHouMSi,  would 
not  fail  to  designate  him  to  their  enry  and  su^ician.  s  m^  to 
his  intrlffues  would  readily  be  imputM  the  whole  pkML^  The 
choice  of  Fairiaz  appears,  however,  to  hate  giren  ttniTecssl 
satisfaction. 

Upon  no  point  has  there  been  esqpended  more  vsgua  waA  loose 
assertion,  than  upon  that  of  the  supposed  sdhism  betvoen  the 
Presbyterian  and  Independent  parties.  It  is  quite  amusing  to 
perceive  how  Rapin  is  driven  to  put  forth  his  utmost  M^jadty 
m  order  to  detect  the  incipient  intrigues  of  that  fonnidaUd 
handftd  of  conspirators  ycuept  Independents  j  bow  hard  he 
labours  to  make  bis  reader  tiear  in  mind  the  distmctioiL  thftt  was 
so  long  an  invisible  one^  between  them  and  the  Presbyleriaiu^ 
telling  him  over  and  over  again,  that  they  lay  ooooealed^  that 
^ey  did  not  for  a  long  wtiile  avow  thar  sentiments ;  thrt  they 
^d  not,  so  late  as  we  year  1645,  when  the  Ordmance  was 
passed,  ^  pretend  to  form  a  sqmrate  party  from  the  Presbj- 
*  terians  ;*  and  finally,  that  Cromwdl  espectaUy,  more  thaa  aaj 
other  of  this  party,  put  09  the  appearance  of  a  rigid  Pkesby* 
terian.  In  Kipin,  whose  impartiality  is  unimpeachablp,  tlui 
evident  perplexity  in  establishing  the  early  existence  Mid  por- 
tentous influence  of  this  nondescsript  and  undefinable  party,  ii 
easily  to  be  accounted  for.  To  a  Fresbyterian,  their  very  Bams 
must  have  sounded  like  an  indictment ;  and  a  for^ner  could 
■caroely  faO  to  be  misled  by  its  equivocal  import    Hume,  wiih 


,  no  better  knowledge,  but  far  more  violent  prejudices,  aflfeds  on 
this  subject  a  phuosophical  discrimination.  He  telb  vb^  that 
the  Independents  went  *  a  note  higher*  in  fanaticism  thaa  the 
Fresbvterians,  and  therefore  <  could  less  be  restrained  within 
^  any  bounds  of  temptf  and  moaeration/    *  From  this  dist^ 

*  tion,*  he  adds, '  as^/Vom  afirU  principle^  were  derived^  by  a 

*  ne.oe$9aity  cofue^uoMe,  aU  the  other  difiereoces  of  these  two 

*  seots.^  Which  is  as  muoh  as  to  say,  there  was  n  distinetioa 
vrithout  a  diffirencd,  except  in  degrae;  or,  in  tither  wonts,  b- 
dependeooy  was  onlv  Presbyterianism  rum  wnad.  H^  admits 
however,  that  this  sublimation  of  fanaticism  was  attended  by  one 


have  suggested  to  the  historian  a  better  explanation  than  any  be 

has  glveoi  of  their  being  so  obiiojuov9  to  the  VKts^pm^a^ 


clMSCQ.  or  di^ims,  is  altogether  erroneous.. « ;He  nouid  haveiw 
b^lioiye,  .diat  ilie  Independentg  and  the  Republicans  wero  tbb. 
tfkubifr  paity ;  ihat  tboae  who  fnaintained  the  irratioDal  notion,  tbaft 
eveff  dnri8ti$9  congregatioD  is  <  a  separate  church,  exercising; 
^  IT  Jttriddietioil,  bof  one  destitute  of  teknporal  samstions,  oyeritn 

*  <oirv  jpoftor  and  ita  oyin  meinb^,* — were. led,  by  a  parHy  of 
I'easoQiiij^,^  to  prtgeot  *  iad  entire  equally  of  rank  and  order  in  m 

*  repliMro  'quite  free  and  independent.*  Thus,  be  eteys,.  ^  their 
'  poUtjoal  system  kqpi  pace  with  their  religious.*  Thai  many 
Of  the  TndepeodenCs  were  also  Republicans,  is  Readily  admitted.: 
thnt  they  were  Repoblicans  because  they  held  the  sentiment 
'nboie  referred  to  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  goyemment^.  is 
ks  i^mrdly  untrue  as  that  their  repuUicanism  led  to  the  adop*-. 
tipn  of  'diat  sentiment.  Milton  is  a  case  in  point ;  1^  was  «t 
once  an  Independent. and.  a  RepiiUican.  No  one  aotpiainted' 
iriCh  Ms  writioge  can  doubt,  that  ne  caught  his  enthusiasm  fois 
a  repobUcan  goyemment  from  the  ancient  classics ;  but  he  could 
not  acquire  his  ecclesiastical  potions  from  the  study  of  Gr^ek^ 
unless  it  w«s  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament. .  Republicanism 
has  nO  jpecufiar  affinity  to  any  religious  system.  The  repub* 
li^ans  of  Holland  were  Fresbyterians ;  the  repubIicans«of  Switz^ 
^nnd^  LutheralUs ;  the  repoblicans  of  Italy,  Roman  Catholics^ 
What  then,  but  to  point  a  calumny,  could  Hume  design,  whe^ 
he  represented  Republicanism  aVtbe  natural  consequence^  or  ne- 
cessary concomitant,  of  the  religious  notion  in  question,  both 
huTUig  their  common  origin  in  fanaticism.?  Did  be  mean  to 
intimate'  that  all  repubBcans  are  fanatics  ?  If  not,  the  repobli* 
cun  notions  even  of  fanatics,  must  haye  some  other  origin  •thl^i 
fanaticism;  and  a  philosopher  like  Mr.  Hume  should  lu^Te  hof^ii. 
ast^amed  to  assign  a  mere  coinctdence  as  a  cause.  But  h%d  bii: 
understood  tlie  religious  opmions  he  pretends  to  describe,  Iw. 
would  have  known,  that  a  republic  corresponds  much  mora 
nearly  to  the  Presbyterian,  than  the  Congrentbnal  modeL 
Maoy  of  the  Presbyterian  members  inclined  to  Republicanism, 

'  dnd'tbestftilncli  RepubKeans  were  among  Cromwell^s  n(OSt,deter« 
mined  foes,  while  the  Independents,  with  whom  they  are  oon«' 
founded^  are  supposed  to  have  Ihad  him  for  their  leaider*  'Di^ 
tffBtb.b,  tbd  latter  never  identified  themseWes  with  any  jiofiticnt* 
party. .  Their  connexion  with  Cromwell  amounted  to  dns;.  tha* 
he  remisted  their  tolerant- principles,  and  proteoted  ttiem  wbeny 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Presbyterians,  Toleration  wm  ^  deadly  sib^ 
and  in^tipeodenoy  a  pestilent!  here^.  Th^  real  lad^MUideattf 
eaked  ool^.  fbr  proleetion,  wliether  from  a  republic,  a»  inrotiNM 
totats,  era  monarchy.  The  Presbyterians  contended  Jbr  po4iety 
ttkid'  they  baa^rded  a/  Restoration  to.  obtain  it.  The  Indepen-^ 
dentoliMi abim^  Is  miioh  to  fear  from Ihe lalderaiKe ofa  rf<«i« 
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kytArfih  ¥mMmtm%9M  from  tbe  BishoM  tftB  tlie  Khigv  hot  lli«f 
tMn»  MtMfliiii  to  a  ■wnareliy.  liMt  avmj^  hf  Iwofwy  Ike 
Piriiramil  in  tktek^  was  iMr  best  frieod  ;  koi  it  ki  B#t  t9W 
tfMi  4wy  g»T«iMil  Iks  army.  As  for  CromweU  kkmitif^  If  ho 
-mmi  9m»  yyotondcc^  aa  ladbpendoiit,  be oeitaifity  «raaa»  w- 
mUkm,  But  webave  the  atttbority  of  Biaboa  Bunwi  Ibv  Hi 
Mm  iafliBoiitoe  moderate  epiioopacyt  proWHy  in  amtbmlf^ 
loAmbbMiop  Uabor'o  pobeme,  e  pvehile  wbom  im  hl^iilFfto- 
Miirad..  He  waa  an  IndepaikUDi  ao  far  aa  reapeeled  iImi  i^riMi* 
plOref  tnlfiereat  toleratioii ;  but  bis  domaalie  abaykiim  t^  *» 
Miimra  afaiofly  Proabyterfama,  and  i^oBbyteriaM  liekL  tfieitfaf^ 
poataof  booour  and  emokinMot  under  the  P^otectormlo, 

■  J^iw  H«ae*aidea  of  a  aeoret  distinction  havaog  lamg  prUvyieJ 
ia  Ite  House  of  Oemmona  between  tbe  Pmakylerien  nM  #i 

r indent  niartlea>  must,  Mr.  Cromwell  jniiUy  remnrkoi  %0  ' 
flork  ei  Ilia  own  imagination/    Tbe  MlManon  of  Mnll «  db* 
Unction  on  the  point  of  Gburoh  goiwnasent  was  noM  hmepini* 

^'  Mbr  had  the  IndepeDdents^  prababfy^  6?er  b6ep*6onWjninlaJ  wlih 
ihe-RnkbjftMati  par^y  bnl  nnisti  fifom  their  fetpsdtfiii  'eosDnmnec* 
mnnni,  h«»e  been  scparam  and  dbtinet.  The  PrmbyMrtnM 'asnn 
hanelieen  Ae  pieiraient  party  at  the  tia>*  of  their  pfoowring  the  ss» 
nddUnneot  of  tie  Direolery,  which  was»  even  acoosding  te  Mt. 
Hiun%  dliieotly  opposite  to  the  liberal  ssalimenlB  of  the  IndnprndBan 
Mr,  Hune  beoooies  oerfectly  uiuotelligible  in  hb  endeawiur  laenpisia 

tbe  ;geDius  of  the  Independents «  After  all  the  he«ry  chniges  he 

brings  agftbst  them,  he  tells  us,  that  they  were  thfe  first  of  tbe  Chrii- 
t!hn  lects  which,  during  its  pro8{»erity,  always  adopted  ^e  prhidple 
of  thTerstioki;  andthiSt  it  was  remancoMe  so  reasonabTe  a  ddctnne 
owed' its  origin,  not  to  reasoning,  but  to  the  height  of  extrafagance 
mA  ftoaticfim.  Were  it  true,  it  would  itideed  be  entraordtnarr ;  but 
iMidoetrineeoeM  only  originMemiarge  and  llberdaihida,  saaaeoidd 
nek  hif e  keen  the  prodootion  of  ftnackjbm  and  enthusiaBnk  He 
HMikea^  this  aMSS  entraordfaiavy  ebservation»— that  •  the  ▼nrimions  hi 
wbioh  an  enthusiast  indulged  himself*  he  was  apt»  Iw  a  naamal  tsain 
of  tbtnkiilgi  to  permit  in  others.  The  oontraiy  ef  tUa  pwapositisa 
MOOS  to  be  Ifuer^that  an  entbnmat  must  besaassaredof  niaewn 
iolriUhility,  that  he  must  conclude  all  otbem  to  be  in  error  aadnnt  te 
b^  in4ttlg0d,  aad  therefore  must  sifrely  be  likely  to  be  iotoleosit.* 

.  Nealetbtes,  thai  <  the  reai  Praabyterinaa>  who  wem  Jsran 
^  eiltire  diange  m  thn  bieransbw^en  tbe  ground  ef  Divinnri|^ 
Ifiahiy  m bte  aa  1949;,  but  few^m  ttie  Honae,  and  eonld  mrj  na. 
Mmnrn  by  their  Qsratfatreoglk;  bnttbnt,  in  IMd^  thmnftalaef 
fAi^  MS  very  d'iffereoU  <  t^wr  tin  aoAwo^  itm  i8oela'«l(i- 
^  jumn^^ .tbe mdori^  were  paevailnd  upnn  to  lay^Midn ibn.aasm 
and ftt«|fcUon. of  biabopst  inotdor la eaiabliakn nreabnooiallaim 
9n,thn  rutes  of  all  oUiera.  In  audi  a  design  tbe 
eojttlfl  Aol  concur :  they  eppobed  it  iis  Ibe  Aaaensblp^ 
nn4f  if  tlieyJh»dimypM!tisnns,in  tbe  Uonoe  ef  ^ 
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ttuifel  li^ire  opposed  il  th^re.  It  t|  e^Htttt;  tHafOfdiit^^ll  #tt 
ml  way»  tmtMe  l#  lie  «oclMfo«tfoaI  idteneii  bP  tlKe  PkvskyteriaiM, 
mmd  tbttlbfeMtrly  4it9m  4owii  upon  hlto  the  tnl0pieiofittiilMtf«a 
oftiieSMlA.  Tewa#d9  the  end  of  1644,  the  Sceteh  ConfrntSiiflffr^ 
hM  a  eonfereMe  with  the  Earl  of  Bssex,  theobjeet  of  irtridli 
«'  ihlaf ifline,  whether  Oomwell  might  riot  be  prooeedfed 


yihiiee  <  enineeiulfaify  betweaii  the  tway  natloiib,*  oH  aocoihii 
Mi  liehig  <  «■  obetade  or  remora*  to  ffa«  aofoti,  hy  edtanii 
loague'hnd  oofvaMiit,  of  the  cbnrehea  of  thte  two  kitigdoms,  m^ 
%m^  fbm  gudedeaigii^  of  aelAag  up  Prasbyferv  hy  right  IHvhie: 
Vhis  debate,  WbimodEy  who  was  preaettt,  believea  to  have  heed 
v^pavtod  to  Oreinwell)  and  to  hate  put  l^m  open  earrrifif  tm 
more  actively  bia  deeirn  of  making  way  for  his  own  ailtan^ 
meat.  Il  eeNainly jnemed  hia  auapicion  of  the  intri^SMa  eftM 
Skwtoh,  a«d  tavghlhlni  what  he  had  to etpect  ftbit  a  PlreAf* 
twian  PbiJiaawntaiy  #Unrohj. 

Netoriy  the  Tiem  of  ParIiaHient»  but  the  rektite  etrng^ 
of  paeliee,  tnoet  ham  nndeq|«M  an  important  elleritldii  tenbe^ 
questly  to  the  period  mt  which  the  Self-Denyhig  CMHnaiioe  wai 
pnaaed*    The  aoceseion  of  thoae  Parliament  melt  who  resigned 
<m  that  ooeaaien  thehf  eommissions,  meet  materibllf  bate  oon^ 
tribttted  to  sueh  a  change.    Most  of  them  iftstef  It  is  prolnM?^ 
staunch  leagoe  and  oovenant  meni  aAd  not  very  M^  ditbesedto 
Cromwell.    The  deaths  of  Hampden  and  P^^m,  together  iHdk 
the  aeoeesion  ef  Lords  Digby,  Capet,  end  Falkland,  ^odoiberi 
of  eenaidaration  from  the  Fhrliameotat^  eanse,   would  hnye 
thrown  the  obief  management  ef  mailers  m  the  HoUs^iif  Gomt 
mens  into  new  mmI  very  diflbreal  hands.    The  tbofe  mbdeiMe^ 
that  i8»  the  prudent  end  the  tindd,  gradoallv  reared  Unut  the 
iraat  of  the  oonteet.    The  men  who  rememell  to  (bondoot  the 
nflhim  ef  the  nation,  bnrthened  vrith  tlie  donbte  r^ifveMibilitv  IflT 
the  legislative  and  execntive  fnnotiene,  soon  Miewed  tHemsOTee 
to  be  mdte  incompetent  to  the  diseharge  of  so  Mnapf^^^d  iKhd; 
untried  a  task.    Th^  discovered  n^tbef  the  ^isrfem  of  ^tAtetf^ ' 
men,  the  magnanimity  of  rulers,  nor  the  honesty  of  patriQt9«j 
Their  first  step  was  to  embroil  themselves  with  the  armt,  to  whlp& 
they  were  wholly  wdebled  for  their  penenal  edMy  jMd  ^ebr, 
power,  by  prooeedmg  to  disband  it,  under  the  prelencn  thit,^  tli^ 
Her  bdmg ended,  it  was  no  longer  necessary ;  bdt  fe^Iy  oiitl^ 
pif  ne^  iM  from  an  eagerness  to  •  get  nbsolnte  pow^^  mtdf  ihi^ 
owQ-handi.    And  Mran  the  siMiars  were  so  VmMmMMilMa  SakW^ 
peMSon,  that  Amt  aiveara  sbonld  ftlet  be  jiidd  np,  thit  1^^%^ 
oClttdsomi^shoidd  he  pesaedfoe  aR  aetions  oiHttniitted  li^tHl^r 
end  Ottt  a  fariilative  provisidn  should  he  nilld^  fhr  the  #hiotiV 
ef  audi  ns  had  fallen  and  ibr  maimed  s#MieM,  the  GoMriiMis  Mf- 
dsaVMiffed  to  qnash  Iheir  petition  by  ii  deriaMion  pu^rtinjjf 
Ihat  It tsttded to mutby.    A  very  tempemte  imswer  totbb de* 
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cl*r8tio&  wis  retttrned,  and  presented  to  bofli  Booses  A^ril  S9, 
1647,  in.  wbicb  Che  army  claimed  the  liberty  of  petkioaiiis  ia 
ioommoQ  with  tbe  rest  of  their  fellow  subjects,  disciaiioed'  all  se- 
ditioas  intention,  pleaded  their  liability  to  iodictm«|at  tinles 
protected  by  an  Act  of  Indemnity,  and  humbly  reprMen^oi^  that 
'^  as  to  the  desire  of  their  arrears,  necessity  enforced  nfemLlmereto; 

<  that  theur  wages  had  been  hardly  earned,  and  the  danire  d 

<  them  could  not  argue  them  guilty  of  the  least-  dmtMtttfit  or 

*  intention  of  mutiny;  and  that,  for  wlwt  coDoeraed"4he  relief 

<  of  IneVind,  they  thought  it  hard  that  those  who  bad  vohiB- 

*  tarily  served  in  the  wars,  and  left  their  {larents,  tr^des^  and 

*  liveldioods,  should,  after  all  their  free  and  mi  wearied  la)M>ur8,be 
f  forced  and  comp«;lled  to  go  out '  of  the  kingd^m•*  :  Rapin 
mnkes  a  very  riUy  remark  U))on  this  declaration  :  U  waf  in  itseK, 
a^  say%  ^  TQry  reasonable  ;*  but  it  *  looked  like  an  instriebt  accu- 

*  sation  against  the  Parliament,  rather  than  an  bumble  Itpolo^/ 
INThat  ri^t'tbePtflkmfent  had  to  claim  an  huiabte  apology 
from  nien  v^QiP  they  were  attempting  to  defraud  by  the  m^ 
tyrftnnicaliiyastioe,  ne  does  not  tell  Ua;  nor  bow  what  was  st 
very  jreasonable  could  look  Mke  insolence.  GromWell,  as  be 
must  needs  be  the  author  of  all  evil,  has  the  credit  of  having  b- 
Btigated  the  soldiers  to  petition.  It  was  surely  very  unneoessarf 
that  be  shorid  take  this  trouble*  The  facts  being  iodiapuubte, 
it  ahoiUd  seem  that  the  army  could,  hardly  have  done  less  tbiB 
petition,  if  such  a  person  as  Oliver  Cromwell  bad  never  ex- 
isted. If  he  did  take  the  part  of  the  soldiers,  as  dooktless  be 
did,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  very  much  to  bin  honour. 
The  Parliament  appear  to  have  acted  with  eiqual  rasbneas  and 
intemperance;  they  persisted  in  thor  resolution  to  disband  tbe 
army^  excepting  those  who  would  engage  to  serve  in  Ireland, 
Vfithout  complymg  with  their  petition,  or  paying  them  more  tbw 
two  month*8  arrears,  when.no  less  than  fifty  six  weeks  were  due ; 
Onef^  acxsused  them  of  mutiny  and  sedition ;  and  * some,t|ibved,' 
aays  I^idlow,  *that  the  petitioning  soldiers  itiighi  be  j^edafred 
*  traitors, ,  while  others  resolve^  to  secure  Cromwell,  but  \^^ 

'  ^  being*  advertii^ed'  nf  it,  went  to  the  army/  Al)  this  Was 
Wjdyvfry  amak  fM4  despicable  eondi^  ;^^^ 
.4i^??4«b$W  ifon)Wted  by .  the  ladepeadeats^ .  m-igidimimB 
tri^.  |^4n  is  Uia  ioad  of  deteottng  a^hMaon  raaair  fa 
.IbifiM  that  <^pfry  wkh  them- their  own  npiaoasidll.  ^IMa^si^ 
the  IniiqieadeaU  ^  sanghi  the  dagtruetkii  of  tiife'^riliMMln;«lbr 
A  §au  the  Pairiiaiiient  shMiM  dMroy  ihem,  i^,  'ia9Mr:'%tiidi 
«  Houses*  Intended.^  Tbe  discontent  of  the  army.'»:'«^ 
aufficl^oth  aeconnted  for  without  any  such  iat^ereni|'¥' fiiej 

X  demanded  no  more  than  their  right,  and  they  >e^t1^  ikot 
to  throw  away  the  only  s^iirity  they: had  for  jobtaiaima  re- 
dress of  their  gricvanccsy  by  (Uisbimdmg  l^foM  4heuam 


vmte  teompliecl  widi.     This  was  tlie  origin  of  the  oouncil  of  ftd- 
jutalOT9y  a  party  of  whom,  under  Comet  Joyce,  executed  the  bold 
and  poHtio  maoceuvre  of  securing  the  possession  of  the  King^s 
person,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Parliament  from  concludiog  a 
truly  of  jpeace  wluch  should  exclude  the  army  from  its  pro- 
Tisions.    It  was  not  witliout  reason  that  the  apprehension  was 
entertained,  that  tlie  Presbyterians,  badied  by  the  Scotch  and 
the  City,  would  readily  hsTe  sacrifioed  the  army,  and  restored 
the  King,  if  be  would  but  have  consented  to  the  exdusiTe  esta- 
bUshment  of  Presbytery.    The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Parlia- 
ment shewed  that  it  was  alraolutel  v  governed  by  this  despicable 
faction  ;*  it  was  marlied  by  Taciflation,  meanness,  ana  utter 
faithlessness.    Every  concession  to  the  army,  was  tardily  and 
ungraciously  made ;  terms  ai^reed  upon  at  the  dictation  of  fear, 
were  violated  the  moment  the  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the 
capital ;  and  the  sovereignty  of  toe  kingdoms  for  some  time 
vibrated  between  the  army  and  the  City,  just  as  Fairfiix  ap* 
proadied  or  receded  from  the  capital. 

It  was  while  things  were  in  this  posture,  that  Cromwell  and 
Ireton  on  the  part  of  the  army,  opened  a  negotiation  with  the 
King, 'which  presented  the  roost  favourable  opportunity  that  had 
ever  occurred,  for  re-establishing  the  monarchy  on  a  constitu- 
tional basis.  The  army  was  at  that  time  in  excellent  temper, 
and  the  terms  oflered  by  Cromwell  in  their  name,  were  far  more 
conciliatory  and  fevourable  than  those  which  were  insisted  upon 
by  the  Parliament  and  the  Scotch  Commissioners,  as  they  in- 
cluded no  alteration  in  the  ecclesiastical  government,  but  stipu- 
lated merely  for  liberty  of  conscience.  Sir  John  Berkekv  states^ 
that  Ireton  permitted  him  to  alter  two  of  the  articles,  and  that  in 
most  material  points,  and  that  when  he  objected  to  a  third,  which 
exdnded  from  pardon  seven  individuals,  Ireton  told  him  that 
the  concession  would  expose  them  to  the  charge  of  having  be- 
trayed their  party  and  sought  only  their  private  ends.  He  gives 
Cromwell  entire  credit  for  sincerity  in  thb  negotiatioui  and  there 
is  not  the  least  foundation  for  a  contrary  opinion.  The  army 
was  fi|r  from  bemg  implicitly  devoted  to  him.    In  the  qowmAIA 


*Thenienwho  •  in  a  manner  governed  the  House*  at  this  period^ 
were  e  paity  of  defen:  HoBes,  a  sworn  enemy  of  Crorawdl%  and 
a  mtnef  no  principle,  Slaplelon,  Glya,  Lewis,  ClQ|werthy»  Waller, 
Mqrofttd,  MMey,  Longt  Hariey,  and  Nichols.  Of  these,  the  fist 
dues  ate.  particubirly  specified  iy  Wbitdoek  as  hsnaof  drifen  on  the 
bunoess  of  disbanding  the  army  oat  of  pique  at  havii^  been  kft  eiit 
by  the  self-denying  oidlnanos^  while  Cromwell,  SluMpn,  and  others 
retained  their  commissions.  Waller,  Massey»  and  Brown  had  also 
bad  commands  in  the  army,  and  are  stated  by  Clarendon  to  have  hj|^ 
declared  animosities  against  the  persons  of  tlie  most  active  andjpowerf 
M  dicers.    They  especially  ban  great  influenoe  m  the  City. 


91^  Cronwi^n's  M0main. 

iptar,  OmiaweU,  IreCoo,-  fiiul  their  frieiMb  are'8t|U^|»  l^Mehfti 
A  complete  ascendancy  3  or  raiheri  as  Faijrfax  mod  CffDowcii 
alivaja  acted  ia  accordaDce,  there  j)reiraiM  &  uttaniinHy  w  thk 
coimcil.  But  thcfe  was  apoibcr  coujicil,^  cal|e4  the  cooncil  of 
tl]^Q  ari^y.  comppsed.uf  the  acyutators,  or  ag^t^iors^  in  wl^ioh  tli^ 
Gen^f^i  0^4  but  a  single  fVpice  ;  aiid  thii^  ooun^i^  s^  far  bom 
h^^ih  ^^  baa.bc^nf  r^resei^ted,  .the  creaturp  or  InsiriHoeiit  of 
Cromwell,  was  not  by  s^y'oi^ns  Subject  to  ,hi8  ioAuenGe^  ll 
contained^ 6ays  Sir  John,  ^  maiiy  ill  wishers.  tOkhifi/.  ivibM^p  tbs 
result  pr«fc(l  to  be  t^  ca^.  The  autlienticUy  apd  veficity  of 
tbf  very  bnportaat  documeni  referred  to,  baye  ^le^ea  beea  quefr- 
tioaed,  and  it  clearly  proves  that  the  infatuated  m^parck  baa  U> 
blame  only  bis.  onn  pei'fi<ly  and  his  evil  coupsellorB  for  his 
destruction..  Slated  with  the  divisions  between  the  ParlianaeBl 
and  the  army,  be  madly  attributed  the  favourable  terioa  now 
oflSsred  bim^  to  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  ai;iay  that  tbf) 
could  do  nothing  without  him.  This  delusive  noUpn  .wms  daily 
inculcated  on  him  by  Bampiield  and  Xipe,  aod  afterwards  by 
liauderdale, -who  bad  frequent  access  to  bim,^with  tbeviewof 
pveventing  a  conjunction  netween  ihe.  Kl»g  and  the  army,  tbitf 
would  have  been  fatal  tp  the  Presbyterian  cause,  ^ir  John  saw 
tbreugh  their  design,  and  zealously  urg^d  ujion  bis  royal  master, 
the  necessity  of  coming  to  ,a  speedy  issue  with  tbe  army^  and,  ia 
the  meanwhile,  of  not  giving  th^m  the  least  colour  fgr  oxoeptioa 

!io  bis  actions,  ^e  represented,,  that  had  the  army  dt^maoded 
eq^,,  be  should  have  sus{>c^tff4..t|isir  sincerity,  for  '.thntil  was 
f  not  likely  that  men  who  bad,  .tiirpfigh  so  great  dangers  and 
^' tf^iBcillties,  accjuirad  so  great  advantages,- abeiald  ever  stt  down 
!^;wiih  less  tbao^.  waa  cqntaiued  in  toe  proposals;:  and,  on 
*  ibe^.oth^  side,  never  was  a,  crown  that  bad  peei^  ^  near  loo, 
^'  89  Qb!^p)y  recove;t!d'  as  His  Maj^styU  lyou^d  be,^  '^\V^  ag<^ 
*'  on  9UCO{  t^rms.*  But  His  Maj(.*sty  was  of  atiolbttr  advice, 
replying,'  that  ^.thej  could  mi  subsist  without  hin),V  i^id  thero* 
jTore  ^e  /  did,  noi  doju^t  that  h^  should  i^^e  tbeip  very  aborUy  be 
^  glad  taicondescetiil  iMrtber/ ' .   ., 

i  '^iWhat'  with  4lie  eHomiraglotf  ueJbi^s  WHfch  HisililbJeSfy  had  by 
I^ord  Lauderdfdc  anfi  others  n'om  the  Presbyterian,  oartv  ao^  tlic 
City  oCXcmdoniL  vho  pretended  t6  dcf^tse  t!^e  'armva^  .^nd  to  9ppose 
tiiem  to  de^th,  H^^  Majesty  seepied  very  n^iith  erected ;  uisomuch 
tba^t^f  when  tiie  proposals  w^re  solemhiy  ient  to  him.  sad  Bis  con- 
et^Ttehoe  ttibfift  humbly  and  fearri09tiy  desired,  IfislHalisty  tnot  only 
IWtte'i8t6nf$hmerit  bf'lreton  and  trie' rest,  but  even  ofhim  ^t  John,) 
MterfKfnM'thMiiVfth'very  taitandbhtet  discourses,  s^ing,  some- 
^ntiti  tWt  h^%»QM  hav^  no  tnarr  to  aniftr  for'  hi?  salce,  and  that  he 
i^nte^  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  bUl  agflinst  Lord  StraHbrd,  whkh\ 
illough  mbsrtrae,  was  unpleasant  fbt  them  to  h^ar;  that  he  wouki 
bave  tbe^'f&iirch   established'  according  to  law,  by  the   proposak 


,  foe  toeni  to  wf^e  tliepoiota<aDdf.tbey  hoped,  enpugb  bf  His  M^^ljiV 

since  fa«  had  wi^ved  the  governmeDt  itself  in  jScoUfnd.    Hk  wjwty 

saidy  that  he  hoped  God  h^d  forgiven  him  that  sii)*  fad  cqpeatf  d  often* 

**  You  cannot  be  without  me^ypu  will  fall  to  ruin  if  I  do  not  8Uslaii>.you/' 

Sir  John  ad^s,  that  many  ot  the  ar^y  who  were  present,,  and  washed  well 

(at  least  bm  they  pretended)  tH  xhb  agreelhient,  locked  wishfully  and 

with  wonder  apon  hfm  (Snr  Jdhn)  and  Mr.  Ashbumhami  atr^TO 

('^ir  Joltn»7  Ito  mbohas  he  duAt^  upon  Hh  Wt^jesty,  who  w6tifd%iftkib 

no  notice  of  it,  anti)  he  (Wf  John)  wasiliHsedto  step  to  liffri;  Mid 

whiaper  in  his  ew'*^  8ir«  Your  Mi^esty  speaks  as  if  yaa  hdci  •  saiaa 

aecret  strength  and  poiver  ibat  I  domat  kasa^  of;,  and  'iiadi  Vaa^ 

Majeslgr  bm  conoeafed  ii  from  m^$  I  w|ph  jrUa  hnd  ^MaaaM  it  fNA 

thase  mea  too.'*    That  big  Majeityt  so  onrocqlleateA  hkwimiSt  -^a^ 

began  to  sweeten  his  former  discourse,  with  great  p^arc^f  lao|ynigy 

and  behaviour;  but  it  was  now  of  (he. latest;  for  Colon^  .^lUfiiy 

borough  fwho  of  all  the  army  seemed  the  least  to  wish  the,  accord) 

in  the  miodle  of  the  conference,  stole  away,  and  posted  td  the  arroy^ 

which  he'inflamed  against  the  King  with  all  the  artificial  malice  he 

had/  *  / ' ! 

Soon  afier  this,  the  army  advancf^d  toljondon;  tliePat[Iia- 

ment  and  the  City  subpitted  to  the  General,  aqid  Uie  Kifif  ff^f 

d 


House,  and  the  adjutators  in  the  arm^,,  be^an  to  piiurmur  tl^ai 


they  were  making  a  private  bar^in  with  the  Kioifi*  Crom^Qiell 
vras  obliged  at  last  to  tcU.Ashburuham  ajid  Sir  Jobii,  Uiat  ^  if 
^  he  were  an' honest  man,  he  had  said  enoiig^  of  the  aipoerity  of 
'  his  intentions,;  if  he  were  not,  nothing  ^as  enpugh^.^  ^f 
therefore  conjured  them,  as  they  tendered  II19  Majesty^s  servi^^ 
not  to  come  so  frequently  to  his  quarters^  hat  to  eend  privately 
to  him.    The  jealousy  entertajneu.  against  CrogiV!^U  Jlrom  ^ 

1)rotracted  negotiation  wit^  the  King*  aruae^[xo^9ye/',i^}.3i4i;(),.9 
leight,  being  imiustriousljir  fonpe^t^  by  th^  JeYi^(^Vf-^^4  tU^ 
Presbyterians,  to. suit  their  'j^veraj  en^s.  ths^i  bi^  tn^i»  .^Mi^hf 
House  of  Commons  began  to  deitert  niai,;;^j}d,  the  army.  ii( 
length  formed  the  resolutioil'to  seize  the  ^i-*"-*'- ' — "-"  -.i.t^i. 


House 

fCi^DjjVs  person^  whicif 
"was  frustrated  only  by  the  King^s  escspe*    Sir  Joub  alat!^,  t)^t 


Cromwell  and  his  friends  were  alarmed  at  the  proceeding. of 
the  army  i  and  they  certainly  connivqd  st  tlie  flight  of  the  nl^jgf 
if  it  was  not  altogether  owing  to  th^  timely  iuformatioo  they 
conveyed  to  him.  His  throwing  himsell^int^  fk^  I^Ie  pOVig^^ 
was  indisputablv  his  owa  TotuiUary  deteitnipaiioq.  Tue.Ktug 
could  not  bring  himself  to  leave  Ijie  kioffdom^  JGpiidlyJip«||^uilig' 
that  either  the  army  or  the  Scots  wottfa,  out  of  op|>o^tio^4f 
each  other,  lower  their  terms,  or  raise  their  biddings^  so  that  lii^ 
should  get  back  his  kingdomj  by  means  of  their  comp)s(itiou,.at 


m  hrtttr  Intpka*    Thus  did  thte  fi«dc  and  detaded 
linue  to  ctrry  on  his  perilous  dimble-dealiiig^  till  die  EagU 
CoMOiiiitoiiers  Ibaiid  that  he  wm  only  disaembliogr  witk  tbcs. 
ID  ecder  to  extort  ooncesebw  from  the  Sooldi»  ana  the  Sooid 
kod  Oo  kmger  mv  terms  to  oflbr.    In  the  mean  time^  ,  t^e  ion- 
aion  of  Eo^aad  by  the  Bcoteb,  fumisbed  other  emp^pjiDetit  u 
GromweU  than  the  paatune  of  %  negotiation.    The.  defiant  d 
Dnko  Hamilton  and  the  aic^^  of  Colcbeater,  onoo.  VHMne  made 
the  army  the  sole  arhitera  of  the  mooarch^a&te;  and  that  Cate  ra 
olready  delermwed  upon  by  tbearray  before  Cromwell^s  retan 
from  the  North.    The  renewal  of  the  war  had  afreab  iiiftaiDol 
Am  oatien  agahiBt  the  King  aa  the  oooaaioa  of  all  the  Uooclshd ; 
potitiona  Iran  all  qoarterag  oalling  for  justice  npon  bim.  woe 
potivad  in  upon  the  ParliameDt  and  the  General ;  and^  nnmi^ 
othera,  a  petitioni  or  rather  a  remonatraooe,  from  the  council  d 
the  armv,  was  iNresented  lo  the  Comraoni}  by  CobHiel   Ewers, 
attended  bv  aoTeral  officers.    Ten  days  after  thiS|  the  Kins  was 
remoYea,  by  order  of  General  Fairfax,  from  the  Idefof  Wigbt 
to  Uuffst  Castle,  whore  this  same  Colonel  Ewers  was  bis  ^okr. 
The  removal  of  the  King  was  the  death-blow  to  tbe  hopes  of 
the  Royaliats  and  tbe  intrigues  of  the  Presbyterians.     On  tbe 
4th  of  Deoember,  the  Commons  passed  a  resolution  dedoratory 
of  its  baling  be^n  done  witliout  tbe  advice  and  consent  of  tbe 
Houae ;  and  a  subsequent  resolution,  *  that  his  Miyesty^i  cos- 
^  oessioos  to  the  proposals  of  Parliament  were  sufficient  grounds 

*  for  settUog  the  peace  of  the  kingdom/  was  carried  by  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  agminst  a  hundred  and  four*    This  was  cTidentl j 
a  last  desperate  effiirt  of  the  Presbyterian  faction  to  assert  tbdr 
brief  authority,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  clear  themseNes  from 
participation  in  the  measures  whidi  they  roust  now  have  foreseen 
to  be  inevitable.    Whatever  was  its  object,  it  came  too  btte  to 
▼nMBcale  the  sineeritv  of  their  repentance.    To  the  King,  the 
eonewaion  wss  a  cmel  moekery  ;  for  it  was  witlibeld  till  it  oooU 
hoswer  no  purpose  but  that  of  irritating  bis  enemies..  To  tbe 
nation  at  large  it  was  an  insult ;  for  it  was  a  formal  retractarHHi 
of  tiuil  demand  whiiA  had  all  along  consdtuted  with  the  Presby* 
tnrians,  tho  pnitence  for  continuing  the  war ;  namely,  the  abo- 
IHMn  oJF  £|Sseopaey  i  *  a  point  from  which,*  aays  Ra|mi,  ^  dicj 

*  'oorild  not  depart  without  fampg  the  fruit  of  all  their  Isboon 
^  and  auooesoes  against  the  King,*  To  the  army,  it  i^m  in 
impotnaft  dcfiantw^  and  it  led,  aeoordinglv,  to  tlie  arrest  (|f  tira 
forty-one  members  by  Colonel  Pride,  and  to  the  oomplete  sub- 
jugation of  the  City  faction,  Tliis  exclasioo  of  tbe  obnoxious 
members  tod(  place  on  the  6th  of  December.  According  to 
Ludlow,  it  waa  determined  upon  by  three  members  of  tbe 
Houae  and  three  officers  of  the  army ;  of  wbicb  Ludlow  iras 
onoi  and  Iietou  probably  another,  since  be  was  commissioned  (o 


^eoiwe  Ibe  o^menrroioo  •f  t|i&  Geneiml.  Crmnwdl,  IMkm 
jteflirnisy  dW  BQt  a^rire  in  Iowa  CiU  the  nigM  after ;  wbMi  ie  oon- 
rjfirmed  bv  Ae  date  of  tbe  traiwiieCioii  as  g^^m  bj  lUshiiertb. 
rjMe  ba4  been,  absent  efer  aiece  May ;  aad  aor  grovml  wkeleter 
eniate  fertcallin;  in  questioa  bis  tolemo  proCeaimlinh'thai  lie  urea 
^unaoqiuiEBled  iHtb  tbe  deaige,  exoepi  Ibose  vague  aiid'a^eepiiiB: 
cbwgmi  ef  iliatfipiiiilatioe  whiok  have  beeii  repeated  till  tbey 
'l%kf^  paeeed  forfuqediuiD  of  proof,  inttead  ef  mew  awaaip* 
'  tiODs.tlii^r^iretbeais^lveatobesttbBlaiitiated*  • 

Had  Crema^l  been  diepeAed  at  4bia  eriaia  to  serw  the 
Kittfl^y  it.  waa  np,  longer  in  hia  power.    Bishop  Bumei  aajrsy  4hai 
Cromwell  hesitated  fespecdng  the.preprietj  of  brbigiiv  bin  to 
trials  Ikit  that.Iretont  ia  whom,  we  atay  add  Harriaon  and  Lad- 
low,  .  4fOTC  it  OB.  '  CttmneU  had*  br  ive  months  labowred  |o 
eObfit  a  treaty  with  the  Ktaig  :\  he  did  not  abandoait  |iM  bia  own 
ioflwnoe  Oter  the  army  bepaine  •aodaogered,  nor  tiU  be  had  hsri 
mmfUfipfoott^t  the  Kiag^a  dopUcity.*    Yet,  after this,'he  liad 
alMdod  him  an  opportmiiiv  of  oonsokiog  bia  peraeoal  mfety  hy 
leavjng  the  luiigdom.    Wha  ftaalLv  iodueed  him  to  oencar  hi 
the  4«iiraatei  of  tb#  Kiog,--^whetber,  as  Mr«  Cromwell  sug- 
geata, '  Ma  eeirrielioii  of  the  neoeseity  of  the  meaeafe^  aided  %, 
*  perimp^  aoam  tiegree  of  penonel  appfebeasisn  from  the  anap^* 
or  whether  a  oersuasien  that  the  last  siriag  of  the  royaHats 
and  the  Seots,  had  been  the  fruit  of  a  ee^et  underatnndipg  witfi 
the  Kmg,  by  whieh  he  bad  really  fallen  under  the  eheige  of 
treason,  *does  not  appear/    It  ought  not,  howeaer^  to  be 
tieemed  aMogf tber  tecnredibk,  that  tb»  mme  views  of  the  sup- 
posed justioe  or  neeassity  of  the  measure,  whieh  reeoneiledit'to 
the  miad  of  the  pious,  upright,  and  noble*mioiWd  UulebbsMn, 
ahould  hoTe  had  some  influence  in  oamruimg  the  mdeciahm-ef 
OKrer  CromweiL 

'  Here  we  meat  deee  our  review  of  tbe  tmnmetiona  of  ibis 
meamraUe  period,  •  Cromweirs  bbodlem  uaurpatieo  of  the 
soprtNue  power,  if  it  oau  bo  oalled  o  wsurpathio,  raiaadaa^ 
uns  already  bv  the  lusignation  of  Faiifaa,  te  ihe'haod  of  the 
arm^,  m  wbidithe  #h^  of  the  osseutlve  pomer  virtaaMy  as- 
sVled,*^was'  the  oply  meaaure  that  eoutd  reeeuo  tim  oabanntted 
nslwa  llrom  anarchy,  or  aieeure  it  &fm  alkush  Invasfeo*  Ibdra 
csb  be  ho  queition,  that,  if  il  was  expedient  that  sUf  iudiahltfai 
should  be  Ihrested  with  the  high  powers  which  Cromwell  el- 
*Mk&S^  be  wtispte-cpiin^tiv  the  Attest  man  en  wham  Ihevuuold 

b^  detplted';;  and  so,  probably,  the  royaBatsthesmalfusdeemad 

' '  '  1 '  I  *      .       »i  •  • t  *  «»i 

^  Among  tbete  is  said  to  hare  been  an  intercepted  letter  from  the 
King  to  the  Queen,  in  which  be  eap^essm  his  retekitiow  to  break  his 
eomgemeuts  vrith  the  icebeb  m  soon  u  he  should  be  reetersd  to- his 

siAori^.   ISiii  il  said  la  have  caaied4l|e  lung's  deaih. 

A 


TBI  Croiiiiren*^  Hemditi. 

h\m,  liexi  to  the  Wilitnate  heir  to  the  tnedafehjr.    ^  Ilis'rafcs^ 

*  quent  u8iiq>atiotv/  fiays  Hume)  ^  was  the  effeet  of  necetmty  e 
^  wdl  as  of  ambitioti.'  He  alone  coulA  have  qtioMbd  t|ie  nvai 
factiona  of  the  Parliament  and  the  army,  and  oyer^ati^  the 
8ooteb|.apholding^  hy  his  single  strength  the  whole  fabrie  of  Iht 
State/  and  displaying  in  the  {MissetMioo  of  abaoloio  pon 
nimlertftion  and  an  impartiality  which  nooo;:!^,  tfie  eoMii 
parties  had  hitherto  exhibited.    The  rtiort  ri-rgH  df  tMs  « 

*  blameless  of  usurpers,^  this  roost  patrtolfe  of 
^rked  by  so  mneh  abithy  and  energv,  combined,a9~ 
allows,  with  so  much  regard  to  jostioe  and  hVlttaMVf,- 
dered  England  so  illostrioiis  and'  finhntdaMfc'  ill  ibe  tj^  «f 
foreign  nations^  and  so  aeeure  at  hoitoe^ — that  U  Ikia  erxlorted 
unwilling  admiration  frohi  Ins  ynenfies  iiild  ifalutnniatdrft.  Ife 
oaaae  alrart  of  the  greatest  of  fingflish  monarplis  only  Jk  the 
legitimaey  of  his  title. ,  Had  he  but  lited  lo  realtaee'his  supposed 
design  of  estaUisliing^  a  mild  episeopiiey  )n  fbie  CtarMi,  and  ef 
gradaaily  restoring  to  tlie  fre^  exereise  of  their  AinelhNii  iKe 
two  eonstitueut  brandies  of  the  Legislattirei  ailf^OMlct  l^ftii( 
baYe seoured an  undit»t>u1ed  title  tohia  aueeesaar;  tho erhnei^ilie 
folfies,  and  the  miseries  attendant  oti  the  smioeotWfig  f  1^6  Mgns 

*^oqM  hare  been  a^rted^  and  the  conslitvtiooal  UkMiog  6f 
Enghmd  might,  have  been  estaUirtied'  'Withovt  lanof li«r  fvto^ 
lotion.  The  clergy,  in  that  e^Mt,  ^oald  havabaairhla  pa«fa- 
gyrists,  and  he  would  have  beef^  justly  delebrafed  by  all  parties 
as  Uie  Pirotector  of  his  countryi  •    ^ 

There  ia  a  speech  of  CrenAwell^s  gvven  by  WhIMMsk,  wMeb 
shews  howjustWeretbeideasfaehadfomiedof  a  llMlled  ooifstita- 
tlonal  monarchy,  and  liow  Mltla  he  allied  to  dtseriHiitiaie  he- 

'tween  the  jpowers  of  a  Proteotor  and  a  Kwg.  Wlieo  tlie  itapob- 
licans  in  the  House  of  Commons  began  to  agftate-tlle  quartibii, 
whether  the  govehilnent  should  bain  oneainglai  person  aad  a 
parliament, — which  was,  in  fact,  Whether  the  now  gwveffmneiit 
to  which  they  owed  thchr  exisleaoe  «B'a'parliamen^  shouM  or 
should  not  be  suffered  t6  exist,«-^romwell  sem  ifk  Ibo  nlilBbefs 
to  meet  him  in  the  painted  oliam<>er;  hoithera  tald  thoM,  IhaChi 
infomdng  them,  as  he  had  done  at  the  opotthig  of  tlva  aearfsa, 
that  they  were  a  free  parHameoti  ^  te'  ooaaidowd  ilM%  was  a 

'*  reciprocation  :*  -  «.r'  ...  .*.. 


".♦I*:  • 


<  &r  that  the  same  ffovemment  that  made  them  a  reruameaU  m^ 
him  nrotoctor«  and  that,  as  they  were  entrusted  with  sontjUhyi, 
so  was  be  whh  otheir  things :  that  there  were  some  things  la  me 'gJH 
vemment  fundamental,  a&  coutd  not  be  altered;  viz;  tfaatiJ&go^ 
vemment  should- be  in  ene  person  anda  paiHameiilt  thai  ftefinhkeat 
diould  not  he  made  p^rpetnal,  which  wo«ld  d^rivo  the  pM^  tf 
their  successive  elections;  nov  that  the.pailhmMai.abDdM  baabiays 
sittings  that  is,  as  $ooik  as  one  parliament  was  npy  another  ihsaid 
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;aRi0  and  mt  in  t)|rir  places  tto  rwrj  next diiyi  tjiot tbUo^ttM  aot 
>e9  .WttJ>ou|  tubjectfog  ibe  nal^n  tp  an  arbiuav|r  power  in  ^ovemixvg^ 
>ecau8e  oadiafqeiftat  wliep  they  siii  are  absoluia  tind  unlimited :  that 
;he  miKtia  was  hot  to  be  entru4ted  in  any  one  hand  or  power)  but  to 
i»e'M'  ditpofledj  that,  as  the  Parliament  ought  to.  have  a  check  upon  the 
EVbteet^hf  iMVent  e^coeitset  in  him.  so,  on  the  other  hand*  tne  Pro- 
te^ti^r  4H%lia  t6  h»ne  a  check  upon  \t\t  Parliament  in  the  bosineia  of 
the  iflMCwj  Wf(^t9tnt  excesaes  in  them ;  becaute  if  it  were  wholly  in 
th9*WmVmmni^^  mkflkh  #Hcn  ihm  would,  perpetuate  themseltea; 
bwt  tktt  ArmHitii  Mag  di^Mned  oTaa  it  was,  the  one  stood  aa  a* 
caumffHniig  10  tW  allien  «nI  '  iwndertd  ibe  balance  of  gbvenunenb 
ibe^  v^f^m  jmt  fMi4«mi»  ttnAtht  go?arwienl  itMlf  the  ndra  firia  and 
«^^Ma:  n  iff  iillMlir  9£  qoaacii»C8*i«  laattera  of  religioii»  whereia 
bounqi^aiid.lfm^oughl  ta^hraati  «a  aa  to  prevent -persecution:  and 
that  th^.  ceft  ft  th^  ^^^^  ^  w^  govemmeiit  were  examinable  and 
attefaoliet  as  t&e  oocasvin  and  the  state  of  affiiirs  should^  require :  that, 
aa  tor  a  negative  voice^  he  claimed  it  noti  save  only  in  the  foresaid 
fiarticalara.'    pp.  509, 10. 

.     •    •  • 

U.b4^  CM«ifeU*a  ceMiratad .  Inalrumaat  of  Goverameaf ,  tbt 
parlaaoDanta  were  declared  triennial,  (he  protectorship  'was  made 
eieclive,  and  the  free  and  anrestrictad  profession  of  religbn  was 
,  aeQured.  .  Tba  parliament  which  commenced    its  discussions, 
With  6ailiB|f  m  questioa  Ibe  iNx'tMtoir's  tttl^;  proceeded,  in  the 
\  same  spirit,  to  wilbtiold  a  provision  for  the  afmy,  and  to  betray 
a  itiapaaitMa  ^  i«aUgiqfas  4nflaiance>     *  Natfilnff  'wili  aatis^ 
^  tbMi/  ioiMgaantly  resaarkaDd  Crmnwell,  <  unlesa  they  eau  put 
*  th^  (fiiMor  open  Ihahr  bseilManla  eoaseieaees,  and  pinah  tbeai 
^  lliaca.*   7or  lliis,  Ibey  amply  deserved  to  lie  diasoWed.    Tha 
rasl|BHPeBa.Md  iatelaraiioe  of  (lie  Presbyterians,  probably  id- 
qUoad  draameU  lo  tbink  dial  an  estaUiatied  episcopacy  tsould 
aloae  aaeare  bia  govenmeat  agaiast  their  secret  influenoe.    Aa 
a  state  expedient,  be  seems  to  have  deemed  M  advisable,  not  aa 
required  by  the  interests  of  religion,  but  by  the  exigencies  of  tha 
poliaical  ooadiCtOtt  of  the  eotintry ;  ih  eriter  to  create  an  in- 
fluenea  that  abaakl  in  S'ome  degree  niodify  or  balance  the  power 
of  the  Lagtslatare,  by  uniting  the  people  with  the  Crown.    He 
fomitd  himself  scarcely  equal,  with  all  his  vast  personal  re- 
apafiai,  ta.aombat  aa  oppaaitiaa  CMurdi^  a  rtn^list  faction,  &nd 
a  oaipaUicaBi  lieyialaturotf    If  ta  OrsavwalPa  s<;heme  of  govern**' 

,an4ierarihaf«f4egialitureio  MaUce  tbal  iriT 
j^  a  madapata  eateasioM  of  (he  prerogative  to  sbften 
Urn  criKnaa  batwaen  tha  popular  iaterests  and  those*  af  tha« 
Saaaty^ifaaptoriiiila  ^adrSsers  to  ^/oteet  the  Kingftx>m  peia^Aalf 
aooMoidMily  iritboat  ralM^ing*  iiim  firam  leeiMativa'  eaatM,< 
aaA^  iihlffiaieai  aeoarity'agaiaatjriia  iwfiaile  i«viai  attendant  M'a 
djurtntgd lida  to  tlia*aapramiay  an  thatlemise  of  the  8ov«r«tgti,* 
-^aiq  sliaU^  haaa/asi  panaal'aMr  amliiia-  of  a  eanMtatioiml  ittoi 
iwM^  M  aift  vaU  ba  iMW%hiait   Btol  ittd^,  an  the  one  hand; 
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te  hifltanr  of^lttf  iMod'  fiMMf  ONmMMiiM  IWiJtiBij  4 
m  protisfam^  it  mife»;  on  the  olHer  InMly  how  pc^vllooili 
fiuhtotliop  inikfi  would-  tnduoe  t  M^i'dBinrat  arfiMttilj  b 
diqioio  of  the  property,  or  to  hiTMle  ttie  fdi^ioat  ligUM;  or  the 
snbjeot  80  strong  is  the  beoefieisl  pr^utfioe  fn  fiiTottlr  of  si 
establwhrJ  gOTermoent,  thot  the  people  htWM^erhNBOB'kiioin 
lo  rise  MttMl  k  so  o  body,  tOI  oEiufleiied  witb  Ihs  oner  «  4e 
other  -of  4faese  two  epeeies  of  opprsssiov.  The  'mswisj  -mtt 
h^fiiB,  a  nBtreetoii  eiliier  mde  beoomes  aest  to- fanprectkiehlet 
the  sfmy  beoomes  the  erhiter,  ftod>the8wodi  ditwii  tUMln(1he 
people,  will  ioe^teblyrefvKet  lost  to  Ihebr  heads.'  Bterfie- 
whitioa  esanol  be  expected  to  be  so  Moodlesr  e^^fliat .  whkh 
eeated  00  the  throne  oor  third  WilHtfiA ;  nor  Mm  ftft  teaM 
reign  of  sneroby  been  often  so'fcrtnnstdy  tenainated  «e  wk 
that  of  the  civil  wars  by  the  gentle  hndmsgnsii&nette  ^mMrtinn 
of  Oftrer  CroiDwell.  T 


Art  n.  1.  DrsuUtny  Thoughts  in  Lehdon^  TlHuaniGStgAms^widK 
other  foems.  By  CharlesXIoydi  Author  of  Vvtam  CanlMa& '  iSBkno.' 
,pp.fi08.    Prieelfk.ed.    Lbndlon.  IMf.     .       • 

■ 

S.  N^ga  Canora.  Poeoia  by  Cfaarlei  Uq^  IhirdSditiw  aiik 
AdStiony*    12kno.  pp.  SS£    London^  1819. 

Ageoeiation  iiaospniog  m  shieethe  Anther  of  <heee  f  ehuati 
iritchallsngedtbephiiditBoftheptMio.  Hethevwppeafvd 
asoneof  a  eeenriag  Htersry  pMedss  that  Aoae  the  brMUct  fcwa 
consoeialioa,  but  wiMh  have  siaoa  dlter|iped  faito  wM^  AftreaC 
oibits.  The  eUipUcal  conrse  whidr  has  been  deseilbe*  fay  Mr. 
Uoyd,  has  wilhdrawa  Man  longer  faam  pobNe  obaciiatho  thaa 
Ua  eadiy  coai|»er^  aotbaft  he  amy  almost  say  wifli  YtMmg;  wirh 
a  slight  yarktieaoif  the  paaaage, 

*  Pte  been  so  long  remember'dt  Tm  fotgot— 
A  new  world  ri«et,  and  new  mannerv  reign  ; 
Junior  competitors  in  hosts  arise 
To  push  me  ftom  the  scene,  or*— 

2Vof  to  <  hiss  bia»  thssew'  Of  thisjllsiasliie»  Mn  UayA  h^ a 
riglit  to  (tfH  himself  in  a»  ilssgsr> 
tlie  iasstaympalhise  with  the  eeati 
his  poems,  caaaot  fial  toreesifo&on  tha^ 
hy,e^mable  el|siaoler»  wfaaah  oBaai  antisdy  pscehideasiy  tbtMagt 
bipt 4issf  of peraooal  respect   TVr  shnahl  ntna  Ihhdr  thstan  ieia 
resli  would  be  eseated  towands  the  Aathar  an  na  hidisHaal,  imh 
stnsngar  thaa  is  often  atteadmiiapmfctheswinsiar  fhrlhigiirf  mhsl 
ratioajebich  areeaoitedbyAheprodaoHoas  efaaniaapieadidgiains. 
That  VHt.  Iicgr4  ie  a  man  of  aeal  ganaw,  wBl  searariy  ha- 
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ever,  we  oooaaioBatty  fMWunMte  m  Pitwii|pMlif6  fmmmm9^ 

we  shall  not  oouiiderMrveliFesM  diwbirgid  ftwre  <I8  ■•cmity 

of  ddivering  our  jttdgODBfnl  to  IhaieAd.    Mr.  Uovd  trttiOMtfi 

of  geiiiii%  po»aw«od»  aMvorert  of  ft  ridily  fiiniiibod'MidlMgliljr 

cultiYoted  mind;  a  moo  wbohM  mtdo poetty liis ttudy,  ftntlMft. 

deorer  iiolioii«of  what U ougbi  to  bo.  MfbaDii  thMimolofMo 

critics ;,  who  has  thoi^t  deepljry.  and  W  fM^-*too  kmakr^  oo  il 

should  seem,  lor  bis4>wa  hsp|iiiisss.    Thb  excoss  (ft  asvUd  sk^ 

cess  it  must  be  ftdmitted)  of  sensibiiitf^  has  ftot  westsd  itself  ow 

dool^ejSt  ftod  daffiidilsy  and  f  sdlors ;  ftor  is  il  of  thai  kiftd  whieb 

retreftts  from  contact  with  the  tealitias  of  life.    Ms.  lieyd  is  Hmt 

poet  of  sentinieoi;— a  tefp  whi^h  has  fidloft  i«to  semodiiqgnMi^ 

from  abuse,  bat  we  know  not  what  poetry  ia  wortk  witlmit  ■sali » 

meiit.    Seatimefttt  howewer^   iayiQ-  the  Aalbor^  tIow^  ^ady 

another  name  for  right  feeling ;  and  <  to/eef  nfhibff  Imaflffraa  . 

lobe  *  of  mors  importance  than  to  tUsk  wisely,  sinoe  we  sMwe 

*  often  set  from  impulse  than  from  thought.*    With  loo  auny 

persons,  poets  and  no  peets»  sentiment,  whishisin  other  words 

ikimkimg  abomt/eetmf^  is  ihe  sttbsdtnte  fiir  fmBng  itsstf ;  and 

the  roiutth  corduuiiy  ofan  nnsentimental  shake  of  the  hand,  ban 

more  ^heari  ink  than  b  often  diSbsed  dunongh  a  ceotennry  of 

sonnets.    The.  impression  we  have  reodved  mm  Mr.  LloydPs 

poems  leadens  to  beliefs  that  it  b  far  otherwise  with  hfae^thail 

he  really  feeb  tiU  he  thinks,  aa  well  as,  sometbaes,  thfaria  tUI 

he  fe^b;  and  that  what  may  appear  eieessiTo  or  remsis  fbNn 

ordinary  sympathy  m  hb  poems,  b  tlie  result  of  thet  psenliaiby 

of  temperament  which  b  generally  found  in  connexion  wid»  the 

true  poetical  character.    The  very  defidenoy  of-  ait,  the  oeeas^ 

onal  want  of  sucoessful  elsboration,  that  readero  the  exesntioa 

of  his  poems  fircMiaently— perhaps  we  may  say  generally —4nfbrier 

to  the  conception,  indicates  the  intense  excitement  oCfBoling 

under  whbh  Uiey  hsTe  been  written.    On  thb  account,  hb  poetry 

will  seem  the  most  instinct  with  genius,  will  sp^  the  lendest 

snd  the  sweetest,  to  men  of  the  same  turn  of  mind  and  liabite 

as  himself,  who  will  be  sbb  to  cstch  the  fbU  mesning  where  it  b 

not  sufifliendy  brought  out,  and  to  peroeitein  the  rwde  etohing, 

the  mnika  of  deaign,  the  glowing  and  easentbl  thoncht 

The  tme  pbaaure of  compoaition, artbts  well  know, ieiisniniid 
totbt  6rst  stage  of  eipressien^-4hedEetflh ;  sad  Ibeve  ham  been 
men  pf  real  geoiiia  wbo  oould  aoTer  ewramn  psibnee  eneugbj 
aoine  who  hftd  not  the  rsquisile  skill,  to  flU  i^  thsb  own  destgn^ 
tbey  haye  not  attained  a  maalery  in  tlm  management'of  oohmie. 
MnUotfd  be  better  dcafbman  than  he  be  eobnrbli  In  no 
respest  is  e  writer,  more  Ibbb*  to  be  misled  'by  strong  tBeMnM, 
than  fs  to  the  efeeici  bbezpresikms  upon  the  render.  Tohb 
owtt  arind,  they  repicicnt  oerlaia  iaftg^-tB^  ^«Mfai  «faiotMi% 
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biKt^Wlwther  this  ffrisei  from,  th^f  beio^  aecidentaDy  «ssoctft£Nf 
^vMitlMHiv  orihmi  thrir  being  really  the  fittest  mode  of  expre^- 
aioB,  he  may  •ometlm^s  be  unable  to  determiBe;  mnd   in  soA 
naana,  equitably  to  discrbniuate  between  the  reader's  dullness  tsd 
the  anlher'a  want  of  AMf  beeones  a  very  nioe  point  of  eritksi 
JHmpnidepee.  -  Toieelfltreiigly,hasbeeDaaBigoedfobetbetn? 
Bkfthod  of  Mieakiiig  doquentm  as  carrying  mth  it  an  inspin- 
tioa  that  maxea  jibe  thoughts  nnslinctively  inibody  themaelTes  k 
eoergetie  laa|^gis.    But  if  this  be  true  as  to  pabife  speakisi;, 
U  is  fhr  otherwise  wkhtegard  to  poetical  composition »  whicb  b 
of  A  nature  too  eompIioatM  to  be  the  prompt  result  of  impube; 
and  it  b  vory.ocrtaio,  that  betweea  feeUng  and  fotpfeasiog  due 
fadNiff  an  interml  vuatehi|)se»  widdi  admteof  the  tbaogto 
missing  their  wiay  to  thel^  appropriate  •veMeies  of  expressioB. 
'I'kst  nice  opemttou  of  the  judgerfient  ^htch  we  eali  taste,  is 
gtttdtid  by  iuek|A«ssible  Tules  aild  fine  ^eirtation^y  which  a  sute 
of  lugh  -excitement  does  liot  p^ecniiarly  qualify  the  poet  for  ob- 
serving 4ii  giiriscr  utteranee  to  tit<i  feefing^.    Nay,  he  may  disriaiB 
to  sloop  to  the  tricks  of  an,  fbrgelting  thaCU  is  hi^  buaioess  is  i 
poet,  not  simfdy  to^rscond  his  own  ffedings,  but  to  produce  feel- 
inifp  10  tha  ra^s  lof  fibers ;  >  and  that  neMier  language  nor  poetry 
were  given  himrfiir  thepurpose  of  soliloquy.    The  school  to  which 
Mr.  Lloyd  waseuce  considered  as  belonging,  has  been  illustri- 
ous for  genius^  'but  it  has  fallen  into  self  destroctire  heresies  on 
the  scoria  of  tsnte. 

.  We  Impe  thacl  such  of  our  readers  as  are  accustomed  to  pay 
any  defiBrenoe  to>our  poetieutl  disquisitions,  will  give  us'credit  far 
having  good  reasons  in  making  these  general  remarks,  akboogh 
we  shall  decline  to*  justify  thi^m  by  a  closer  appKcaitfon.  Whh 
regard  to  the  volumes  before  us,  we  should  do  great  iigostice  to 
the  Author,  were  we  to  represent  them  as  marked  by  the  dia- 
meleriBtio  faults  of  the  Lake  poets.  They  are  evidently  the 
prodttdiona  ef  a  man  of  c6rrect  taste,  and  are  perfectly  free  from 
the  afleetalion  either  of  simplicity  or  quaintness,  irom  pedantry, 
and  pcm  conoeits*  And  if  Mr.  Lloyd  cannot  enter  the  list» 
with  his  early  friemls  in  the  higher  walks  of  poetry  which  tkry 
bmveolwseu,  his  merits  are  at  least  equal  to  his  pretensions; 
and  if  his  suottss  be4Mit  equal  to  his  oieritSy  Ms  poetry  will  not 
Iraat  aahnirovs. 

About  a  third  pari  of  4he  Nngtt  is  selected  -fSrorn  a  largo* 
C^leetfsuwf  thciAuriwf*4pidoes,  wliibfr rtecAed^tmitiyyeara igs, 
a  second  edition,  and  bad  'been  suffered  to  remain  onC  of  print 
lliesfe  pieoc^j  whmh  are  distinguished  in  the  Index  by  an  site* 
risk^  Ijiear-'  the  dates  of  1794  and  the  f(dlbwinr  fonx  fi  Are 
ywra.  /Fiuit  whidb,  itre>th{Wk^  Ihe  Author  would  bimMf  pre- 
feif,  .ihd  wliich  of  aH  his  poenm  it  the  ^best  known,  i|i'dw  Ad- 
4aeifltfrth«X)QDhm  of  amiMj^fti     •         .     .  •    i- 
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'  *  When  first  lliine  e^es. beheld  die  lights  .. 

And  Nature  buretbe  on  thy. si&b^y 
Pour'd  on  thy  beating  neart  a  kindred  day ; 

Genius;  the  fire-eyed  child  of  Fatne, 

Circled  thj^  brows  with  mystic  flarae^ 
And  warm  with  hope  pronounced  this  prophet  fay.' 

<  TheCf  darh'ng  Boy !.  I  ffive  to  know 
Each  tiewleas  source  of  Joy  and  Woe/' 

In  thee  ray  Wrid  vision*  shall  Unfiild ; 

Each  form  that  freesees  sense  to  stone, 
^  Each  phantom  of  the  world  nnloidwff. 
Shall  flit  before  thine  eyes.  And  waken  iteugtei  ttnMil, 

<  The  bent  tif  purpose  onavoH^t ;' 

Of  Hopes  and  jPean^wildering  crowd;  -  • 

The  incongruous  train  of  wishes  umefin'd ; 
Shall  aH  be  subjected  to  thee!  '  '     ^ 

The  excess  of  hllsa  and  agooT 

Shall  oft  alternate  seise  thy  nigE  attempered  mind* 

'  Oft  o*er  the  woody  summer  vale  *        ,    '  '  "^ 

When  Evening  breathes  her  balmy  gate; 
Oft  by  the  wild  brook's  margin  sbslt  thou  r^vto;  ' 

When  just  above  the  western  line 

nie.elouds  with  richer  radiance  ishiiie. 
Yellowing  the  dark  tops  of  the  mountain  gipove* 


i« 


It 


,„  hopes , 

For  Nature's  chartns  with  Undfiest  akUi  • 

Pleniure  for  Love's  delicious  extasy; 
lliT  prostrate  mind  shall  sink  subdtied,  •    • 
While  in  a  strange  fimtasUc  mq^dt .  ....]..      • 

The  wild  power  fires  thy  veins  and  mantles  m  thine  eye  ! 

'  For  know,  where'er  my  influence  dwells,  ,    * 

Each  selfish  interest  it  expel^  ^  - 

And  wakes  each  latent)  energy  of  soul  s     ....  * 

Indiflerence,  of  the  marble  mien. 

Shall  ne'er  with  l^tay  spelb  be  seen* 
To  ^uendi  th^  imjyiortal  wish  that  aipis  perf<}Qt«m*s  god. 

<  These  ahalt  thou  bunt,  whatever  it  be  ; 

That  manacles  mortality,  .      . 

And  range  thro'  scenes  by  flesUy  feet  nntrod;    '; 

And  Inspiration  to  thine  eye 
.  Shall  bia  futurity  be  nigh. 
And  with  mysterious  power  approximate  to  6od»^ 

This  is  decidedly  superior  to  any  ode  of  Akenaide's ;  and  htA 
It  appeared  among  the  vrorka  of  Cdllins,  few  persons  would 
h«Te  suspected  it' to  i>e  spurious*  It  is,  unquesiional^,  a  very, 
beautifiil,  though  not  a  faultless  poem.  The  last  ibree  linea 
mre  objectionable,  whether  in  point  of  seutikiient  (nt  merely  of 
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phnseology,  we  wUl  nol  dceSde.    But  m  »  ^A^,  ft*s  mcrd  b 
suflkient  to  entitle tbe  Author itoftl^ beibhraitefii • 

The  following  Ufaies  bear  the  fkle  of  ISW,  m  b^  of  tweatj- 
four  yeara  from  the  time  at  which  the  Aati  ede  Mkm  oampmeL 
We  give  them  wKhout  any  oomibem.  If  a6y  of  oor  readm 
can  subject  them  to  cold  and  curious  'critictam»  they  are  wdoose. 
Not  but  they  will  stend  tbe  te^  ;  tmt^lie  auljjMe  is  of  a  aatart 
too  sacredy  we  should  faaini  thoiagbL  for  th4  P^^||^^^  eye,  bd 
not  Cowper  taught  fi4  thst  a  mind  of  adule  and  fljbnnkiag  ws- 
sibility  oau  stranj^ety  find  a  solace  ia  layiof^  opeii  t»  th^  ss- 
seen  pubMo  tbe  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart. 

f  TO  MT  GHJLDM^. 

[Written  under  the  ihfttiefice  oTgieat'depT^Miba 
Heu !  quam  minus  eat  reliquis  yenari/  f iiam  ycstrotun» 

«  Mv  babes,  no  more  111  behdM  }re»     • 

Lutelhiidc  ve  how  Arye  enoa  Wd^ 
Your  fiuJier,  woo  oft  did  enfold  je. 

With  an  thiait  a  parent  e'er  frord^i^ 

«  How  with  mtoy  •  p— g  be  fa  laddsauJ^ . 

How  many  SL  Star  he  has  shed 
For  the  eight  huam*  bfesNtos  dm  gMdsnaft 

Hfa  patlLand  hfa  tibKand  bedl 

.*Kooekwwswl«itafoOdpaie«lsm4Cbaf%     - 

Save  he  who  a  pItfettS  hasbeeH; 
Who  once  mora»  m  Us  dai)|shtatSt  ltfeiriuaihei%» 

In  hti  boyt^  hss  hik  own  uaags  seewl 

*  And  who    <an  I  flnnfc  tny  stoiy  ?L>i.       •    '.     ^ 
Urn  seeh  Ibeni  aH  ihHarfVem  hfa  gtiyp ;   ' 

DeMrted  Ae  orsatti  i>f  his  gionr« 
No  wifo,  and  no'duldretita  clasp  K^ 

^  By  all  the  dear  nsMei  I  have  utteM, 

By  all  the  oMMMOfed  esnreiseis 
By  Uie  frolic^Moe  ttotbingi  ISe*  moMerM 

Ia  a  mood  IJhal  ihedstetea wMte  it bhsiekt' ' 

«  Bv  theldflMso  fond  <  hM^gfteiif, 
Er  the  plump  little  Mn's  destfa^twitte* 

By'lBe  bi%ht  e^'WlMs^  laegosge  was  hasiu, 
By  the  rose  on  AAthteApftmNitbi/tiet 

*-  By  it's  warmth  thst'ieem^ft  pregnant  With'spbil; 

Ihr  the  Bttle  feet's  food  iaterlaong^ 
Whjis t^hm'pftmed fofwsrd to ifthy»     .   ... 

Iheplaceof  tbeoDetfausembraaqgi,,  „,,  i 

^  If  the  biaast  thai  with  pkawwaaSrsdiioj^. 

Wnoe  po  words  .were  to  speak  it  asaiii^g.s . 
T914^hlimof  ihe4ieartwi|s.i|Mlooblfld   . 

As  m  smiles  on  tbe  ligs  ftwas  exhaling  i 


jirl  ifl^Ov  to  fl^ep.wben  coni^pied, '    

Id  promised  kiss  still  rec<rflected^ 
And  no  sbeep  on  her  pillow  coifld  find»  . .  .^ 

'  '  IFherfatlUar'slkrewqllweiie  neglected^ 

^  Who  ask'd  met  when  infancy's  (enrors 

Astail^d  hert  to  sH  tnr  her  bed ; 
Ai>d  ibr  the  past  day^s  nttle  errors 

On  my  cheek  teilia  cif  penitence  shed; 

^  IMrlhpse  innocent  tears  of  repentance, 
.    More  pure  e'en  than  smiles  without  sin»  i 

•  •,  1 81900  Aey  mark'  with  what  delicate  sentence 

Childhood's  ^nscienop  pronounces  within  ;--- 

"^  By  the  dear  little  forms^  ope  b?  poe, 
Some  in  beds  closely  coupled  ha1f*sIeoping, 
'  Whsle  die  cribb'dhfant  nestled  aloae-^ 
Wkose  lieads  al  my  pontng  all  peeping, 

'  Betrsyed  that  the  pulse  of  each  heart 
Of  my  feet's  stewing  fkl)  knew  the  speech; 

While  aU  would  not  let  me  depart. 
Till  the  kiss  was  bestowed  upon  eocA  / 

*  By  the  boy  who,  when  walking  and  QHMi^g 
And  thlnkina  myself  quite  alone. 

Would  folk>w  tne  path  I  was  choosing. 
And  thrust  his  dear  band  inmy  pwB ; 

<  Joy  asofe  wehMsae  because  unexpected ;— 

By  all  this  fond  store  of  delichts, 
(WIM»  tn  sollen'inood,  had  I  peglected, 

Erery  cuiae  with  wtiidi  Hearen  requites, 

*  Were  never  sufltcieut  for  crusbj^g 

A  churl  so  maligTi  <i|id  bard-heart^,) 
But  by  the  warm  i^^n  ^t  are  gustnngt 
As  I  think  of  the  joys  th^  ^re  parted ; 

«  Were  ye  notes  the  mys  that  ure  ^inkUng 
On  the  w^ves  of  spme  dear  l^^uoted  atream  i 

Were  ye  not  as  the  st«rs  that  ar^  ipriqkling 
Might's  firmaaent|  d^k  W|t]ii9ut  them } 

*  Myfimbodi9«4bwkMrt«Byeeoh.aoe 

Of  the  dear  it9m»  thiwgb  wfaioh  Ihttre  imveUod* 
Tlie  cm  ^  apjpfiPM^t  fir^m  isone 
Can  4  mk«^  tm  lh#  ppjdls,  <me  by  one, 
Wkick  kave  wUhend  ^aU^J^e  HnrfpjeUfi* 

To  these  Linea  ioifiediprtely  nopcaed  PMie  atsraaai  written 
about  the  same  p^rksd,  wbloh  Mntf  th«  aaaie  amUbig  melan- 
choly. They  are  ejLoeedioKly  wild,  diffbae,  aftd  aneoual,  like 
the  irregular  Aotea  of  an  JBolian  harp,  now  iti  aoft  aeeordanoe, 
and  then  burating  into  powerful  harmony  filled  up  with  discerde. 
IVrwt^SI^  ^Q?  <^«KJU0ty  of  some  passages  migM  have  been 
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easily  removed^  omM  ibe  Adthor  hatre  submitted  to  ilteiilLaoBw 
labour  of  oorrection ;  and,  as  a  poem,  the  stai^zas'wonldy.oB- 
qaeationabljy  have  gained  considerable  improTeonent  from  their 
being  more  highly  polished,  and  more  compressed  ;» but  .then 
they  wonld  not  hare  been  what  they  now  are, — me  warm  IrmD- 
aonpt  of  over-powering  feelings.  Thei^e  are  Sew  individttab  of 
keen  MneibiUty  and  melancholic  temperament,  who  hmve  not,  at 
some  period  in  their  lives,  been  visited  with  that  moody  Ariokjiig 
from  all  bmnan  society,  which  is  here  exhibited  in  its 
Caaapbeirs  exquisite  ode  *  on  leaving  a  scene  in  Bavsria,* 
written  under  the  inspiration  of  this  morbid  enthnsiasiiiy  the 
disease  of  refined  and  elevated  minds;  and  it  is  characterized  by  a 
calm  and  majestic  beauty  which  seems  the  very  refleptlon  of  the 
scenery  amid  which  it  was  written ;  but  ic  is  more  full  of  seeti- 
ment  than  of  ieeliog :  it  inspires  admiration,  but  calls  for  no 
pity.  The  melancholy  which  these  stanzas  brealbe,  is  of  a 
deeper  hue;  and  we  know  no  poet  who  has  more  skilfully  analysed 
and  described  the  state  of  mind  under  which  they  seevi  to  have 
been  written,  than,  the  anonymous  autlior  of  *^  The  Comforter.**^ 
They  open  with  a  reference  to  those  poetical  stiperslitioiia,  to 
whidi  it  is  so  natural  to  recur  in  the  deep  entrancement  of  aoi* 
Uide. 

«  Oh,  that  i  being  mthtBhtler  time 

Lived,  such  as  poets  in  dieir  witching  lays,        .  • 
Feuned  were  their  demin^ode  in  nature^B  ptirae ! 

Ine  Dryad  sheltered  from  noon's  soorcningiays 
By  leafy  canopy  ;->-the  Naiad's  days . 

Stealing  by,  gently  wedded  to  some  spring 
In  pore  connatnral  essence  ;^while  the  hase 

Of  iwQ^ht  in  the  rale  is  lingering. 
The  Qread  from  mountain  top  the  sun-rise  welcomii^. 

*  Oh,  that  a  roan  might  hope  to  pass  his  life 

Where  through  lime,  beedi,  and  alder,  the  proud  sua 
His  leafy  grot  scarce  visited ;— where  strife 

Is  known  not  { — ^to  absolve,  to  impeach  him  none  i— 
His  moral  life,  and  that  of  nature,  one : — 

Where  firasrant  thyroci  Imd  crisped  heath*bells  prank 
The  gro^und,  all  memory  if  thef  worid  to  shun,* 

And  piercing,  while  his  ears  heaven's  mukie  dlraiik, 
Nature's  profetmdest  depths,  the  God  of  Nature  thank.* 

We  transcrilMB  but  one  other  stanza. 

*  Oh!  thou  First  Cause,  thou  ghrer  of  each  blessing. 

E'en  were  /  carted,  so  vain  a  thin^  I'm  not,-  * 
As  to  suppose  nothing  is  worth  possessing  ;— 
That  misoiy^s  the  universal  lot. 
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,.  «  AooUhMidlie»oniiie;--4tini%M^-4ir(»ia               v  r  ,  < 

Wlifince,  wh^re,  or  how,---boouitiiotlietA^l€U&  t,  i.' 

I  onlj  with  that  I  could  be  forgott  .'                          .  #"  ■ '  i 

And  that  I  might  inherit  some  8|naI1  cell,   .  i.i. 

with  blessings  short  of  heaven^  and  cur&ea  short  of.  hcJLf. .  .    , . 

To  Mm  for  fanMy-yet  wish  io  be  fc>g6Hin^^4o  -  he  4iHk« 
keenly  suaoeptible  of  n^leet  and  ktapatieot  ef  obii9milhnif'-^# 
but  om  of  Iboae  moral  paradoxes  wbieb  enter  into  tb»'eeiiipo» 
sition  of  oertaiii  norbid  varieliea  of  diarfceten  Th^  titiiid  re^ 
preaents  to  ilstlf  as  the  object  of  its  Tdj^tie  desires,  an  iiiiag*iifairy 
mcNle  of  existeoce,  such  as  we  assign  to  the  elehenrts  of  natan?; 
bai  with  the  SHptraddition  of  consciousness ;  in  which  k  mlghl 
exert  a  perpetttat  activity  without  suffering  from  hs^reaotion^jf 
iMisaessed  of  power  without  feeling.  This  is  a  strange  dekisionf^ 
but  what  less  than  a  delusion  is  the  love  of'latte  ittfrtfi^^bo 
desire  of  a  nonninal  existenoe  from  wUcb  even  eoaseiotosness  is 
exduded  ?  Suoh  fancies,  when  they  are  connected  wHh  sllee-^* 
tation,  may  fairly  be  derided,  not  as^'oxtraragand), 'btftaspre-* 
fence.  Illusions  as  they  are,  however,  ibey  may  very  poosMy 
be  the  resiilt  and  the  expression  of  real  and  permanent  feelings/ 
which  those  only  will  ridicule,  who  cannot  understand  hew 
much  suflMng  may  have  no  other  soorce  than  the  imagination. 

Our  business  is  with  Mr.  Lloyd  only  as  a  poet ;  but,  in  pur- 
suing thb  article,  we  feel  almost  irresistibly  impelled,  to  deviate 
into  physblogical  speculations,  by  the  very  singular  and  inte<r 
resting  trains  of  thought  whidi  he  is  continuallv  throwing  out,' 
and  &e  glimpses  they  afford  of  his  intellectual  history.  The 
fhinkness  with  which  he  discloses  the  secret  workings  of  hi^ 
mind  under  the  pressure  of  severe  distress,  might,  indeed,  seem 
to  justify  our  attempting  to  supply  that  commentary  on  the 
contents  of  the  volumes  Mfore  us,  which  should  introduce  tben^ 
with  the  mure  advantage  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers.  A 
person  on  casually  opening  tliem,  would,  not  readily  appreciate 
the  genius,  the  sensibility,  and  the  intelligence  which  are  so 
abimdantly  indicated  to  be  prominent  qualitiea  in  the  ii^uthor's 
mind.  The  interest  which  his  poetry  b  adapted  to  inspire,  is  of 
no  ordinary  kind ;  but  to  those  who  do  not  possess,  the,  key  to  it, 
it  will  not  wear  that  superficial  attractiveness  which  shall  at 
onoe  fix  their  attention  and  awake  .  their  interest.  'What 
Wordsworth  says,  in  his  '<  Poet* s  £pi^ph;;  tbi^t    .        ,  )    . 

*-— yoummtlovehimi'ereto]^    *  '  < 

He  will  seem  worthy  t»f  your  love^*«— 

applies  with  peculiar  force  to  the  Jl^uthor  of  the  preseoC  volume. 
The  '*  Desultory  Thoughts"  are  more  particularly  open  (o  the 
objection  of  requiring  a  closer  attention  and  a  more  acquiescent 
surrender  of  the  feelhigs,  than  most  readers  will  consent  to  give. 


-nej  ara,  In  fiMi»  IrigWy  wktrimfkfmai;  $aA  la  teiti^tapky^ical 
b  much  Htm  mmm  m  to  be  to  U»e  genendily  obmire.  Loitl 
Byran  it  almost  Ihe  only  livinip  poet  vho  ban  bean  aMe  to  im- 
port a  i^amfel  iatofoot  to  didactic  poetry,  by  the  roapc  9!*  hb 
iiomb6r%  and  l!ho  ^ergy  of  oxpresaion  vrith  which  he  imbodks 
oiMMDon-|4aoa  > aanlimonifci  Mr.  Iioy4*a ,  aae  not  tomm9m^'flkct 
a^mimanlar  nnd  #0  nmoh  Ike  iwirpe  for  their  efibot,in  poeirjr. 
Hiniceraay  loOt  p  £paqnently  rw^  with  thotighl,  and  pnDoaic, 
we  enipeott  npon  ayfleni»  In  facti  it  ia  Inr  Uio  aako^of  the 
oantkiientt  ratlMer  than  of  the  oxpreationy  that  aone  of  the  pieces 
nt«  falnahle.  In  hia  phraaeoloi^y,  he  appearaHo  have  taken 
Cowpor  for  hia  model,  rqeotmg  no  forms  of  eiipressaon  that  are 
faooaMModed  by  tlieir  feroe^  how  aiuuh  soever"  at  varianne  with 
enphony.  And  ha  would  probaUy  plead  the  same  gveni  ei- 
nnpla  na  an  apohify  for  the.  extreme  dssuliorinem  of  hia  poeiryf 
wbeh  4mty  a  atosa  iospeetioo  will  apmelimea  disiingtiiab  from 
inashefenoe.  Bnt  even  Cowper'a  poetry,  .dkl  not  iimnedialely 
pianos  »  and  U  aiaeesada  in  pleaaiPCf  in  spiia  af  Ibosa  ifualiii«s 
whwh  U  asay  aaam  toaaoolioa*  ESvery  raadar  of  Gowpor  Mat 
tawarda  him  aa  a  f^«ld^  aiMa^ilif yiag  Mm  truUi  iif  bm#wn  rs- 
mariL,  thai 

<  The  paefr  lyre,  to  fix  hit  fame, 
8honld  be  the  poet's  baaru' 

And  a  similar  exercise  of  sympathy  wilt  be  reqiimite  to  give 
Mr.  Lloyd^s  poetry  its  fiill  power  to  please ;  fur  it  is  throngtioat 
a  tile  of  the  beart|  and  suoi  a  tale  as  is  fit  oaly  for  the  ear  ef 
ayiyipathy. 

In  the  tolume  containing  the  <*  Desultory  Thooghta,*^  there 
is  ft  poem  entitled,  in  allusion  to  the  Lines  we  h^Ve  j^ten  from 
ilie  Nn^Csnora,  **  The  Spell  unravelled.^  Ills  dated  May 
6,  IMO,  and  aceount^  for  the  very  |)erce|>iibie  dilTerence  of  tooe 
and  character  wbidi  attests  the  more  recent  puMi(nition  twbe  the 
production  of  a  happier  era.  Though  inferior  as  a  eurapositioa, 
it  could  not  haye  been  with  propriety  withheld  ;  hot  ftie  Anther 
aeems  well  aware,  from  the  mtimafiun  cottTeyed  by  the  last 
atanxa,  that  tlie  change  which  has  nnravedeil  the  s|>e|l,  and 
awaked  in  Us  mind  new  sensations  of  happiness,  will  appear  to 
many  persons  more  strange,  nmre  delusive  and  ideal,  and  evea 
more  pitiable,  than  the  nrild  4«ftf<wi«xi4*«  which  preeeded  it. 
Nor  will  it  be  anything  near.  If  that  is  chargHKl  with  having 
raised  the  storm,  wMah*  now  appaaia  4o  i(il4iha  calm.  Tlie 
atanxas  which  immadiataif  poanaila  ttaa  pntmi  we  have  re- 
ferred to,  are  dasqriptiva  of  an  intermaduite  amte  of  amiid,  in 
which  the  s^i^-had  not  yet  regained  'Its  tone,  but  was  b^a- 
ning  to  have  the  discord  of  its  (Mings  assuaged ;  in  whl^  the 
*  foul  apd  peslilaatial  congregation  of vain)ufs^  Ibit  had  Obscured 


«  «ir«  ^kh  this  bimte  o^ertiingiiijp,  Miis  nn^fefltieil  tdof,  ItatIM 
'  with  |p>ldfa'trat,^tbtVrmAmettt,-^bM{|;h  Ml'^^ 
mwm  hegtimh^r  ^  Itt  in  gl0t«w  ^f  bMuty  am  dMMfcllMi.  TiMy 
are  eictftoielytooehilir.  Mid  titMlyde^'AwMMMAM  t/f  tM 
Antiof^  taind  at  k  cifih  <if  fcelitt g  peeolUwiy  immtmiig.  Tli# 
ettlire  Mem  ii  to»  long  for  InMrthin,  M^tefnpliHritod'iiM-i 
i««liedlbr4lie4hstidiMia  eyn  of  tstlij  hi*  melblMfUMii^  eMrM* 
will  sufficiently  answer  our  purpose.  '  f^- 

Sunaai,  written  NoF.  lO^lSi  1819. 

•  My  God  i  loiwwssyoimv'WdtticownsMest 

with  all  die  hopes  dM  s«imig.yoiiCh  attend « 
I  had  romantib  sftioos  nWdi  piwissiM 

My  spfih,  and  46)att  i'^eeSii^A*  Aisiid; 

And  M  aO  dM  aMsiM  enpentt  adwsond^ 
Tliouroaroer,  thsongh'tbrtaithvhylwhifiitlamf     ' 

Sayt  fhmwhat^fUMsrdsstniBMsatorshsad    ' 
Thod  oohM^tt^dafanihofM^  sueh  pi»  MMsAtaa  lnor%    ^ 
If  oifcr*d  t9  thy  choiee*  thoo  wfaUst  re|act  wMi 

'  No!  ItonopirltwidrtlieraniMM 

At  war»  a  Jarring  spirit  I  aapanrt 
Of  man  rejectod>t  and  of  GddMstiHi 

Doom*d  lopaifielaBl  aaaqr  of '^MSt^hari. 

I  ask  butfev  alistio  refsvo,.  wibeiw 
I  on  the  present,  ffaSoroy  andtbe^piBtt 

May  nunkuite.    Withnuanrbwisdhttga^ 


I  ask  a  place«  where  my  pear  hearty  at  hat, 

As  miser  o^erhbbaaid^my  suoa^  waasBMgr€asS4^  •  .  >  « 

The  Author  then  ddvofta  to  hia  ahHdren  aa  asdUMsa  of  past 
transport ;  and  this  inlMrtlioes  soim  sfaasaa  wUdk  hwttatatWJIy 
dilate  on  the  heauty  of  the  age  of  childhood. 

'  t»  a  chUd^ii  voicet  is  there  not  mdoidy  !       ,       , 
Inachad'scye^b^herenoltapturtseetf?  * 

Aad  rapture  aiai  of  pasriofi'stefeltjy  7 
Calm,  though  rniftotidaed^;  HaiWle,  tbotajgh  kdH»^ 
It  is  aU  freA,  Mke  the  ftfMgsptfng^^iM'greint  I 

Children  seem  ■piriti  ftdfkh  sMte  dtte^^rtted;  * 

To  whom  Mit  icteave  IT^yeii*^MtiMJ8|ih%ie  inmimis^  ; 
TTieirvery^wlitouyawlthtttittlrat^MeAded;  ;    . 

Fresh  from  their  slciey  mMH,  thvy eaSSM  I^MmettdMK  j  :» »  ,  ^ 

«  Warm  and  uircalculatfA|^;th^f«'A)erfe  wise,.— 

More  sense  that  ecstasy  ef'«elM<d0iMiai,-«-^'^  '* 
More  of  the  stoffhaaS  thafaf  PaMdlas, ' 

And  neaathe  iidia>af  the  %aiMlarthr<^ 
.     Of  choirs  whailrM«Mi<M(itd^lh''fteillil'ftMl^ 
Than  all  that  MMk<€^er^i{|fladh'et^laMfhi'Sl9    \ 

Haa  e*er  struck  fbiah  fiPMa'asttfohMMet^ 
Their's  is  that  fauH|iiiS|S»  %aoiatita>f  B,     ' 
Born  from  a  perfect  harmony  of  power  and  wilL^ 


.    .♦..•*•- 


.  From  this  topic  flaabrupilniiishiM  b  mhiifi  to  die  Pocfs  w^^ 
feriogs:  be  cdDplaias  of  beipg  it^laeted--fbr8akeii,  at  tiaYWff 
hb  exlrame  ardour  for  Imintii  sympalhy  GhiHedaiHt  repcBad ;  aad 
be  adopta  an  eKpiiMaion  of  Aousaeaii^a,  ^idi  iadicatea  Ami^  m 
tbiafeYerish  end  nantiiral  tnffh^  of  the  aflfeetioDB  for  ideal  ex- 
citesieiity  lus  ciw  bfts  1»ome  a  pbysfcal  resemblance,  thoiigli  ia 
a  pnoral  reapeei  esBeaidlly  diasimilary  to  the  stale  oC  tbal  spoQed 
ebild  of  Fappy.  Tbe  foHoniag  stanaas,  Rotntean  woald  nU 
have  written. 

<  Yet!  I  am  •  mystery  to  myself';  to  sll f— 

Save  to  my  Gods  taenoe  is  it  tbafc  I  ftel ' 
'  Such  a  propensity,  on  hoaven. to  call*;  . 

Since  he  who  complttbends  jdooe  can  heaL 

Oh!  Saviour  dftlmicodd!   Do  not  thon  steel 
Thvself  against  my  piaadiagi    Gsttio.miod 

Whe9  .e'€Si.  thy  wUwOk  agony  did  rael; 
And,  though  by  hopeaapportad.  and  i eslgnad 
From  .tbou^  thtt  on  ihfaslf  tho  dastinica  of  mankkid 

*  Haog,^ThOu  Giiedst,  **'Flsther,  let  it  pass  awaj. 
This  cup  iWmi  me  I"    Yet  on  tliy  biddmg  wailed    ' 

Lmons  of  angels;  and  eternal  ani^t 
And  endle8atriinnph%  and  daKgbtt  unsated, 
CteimM  thy  acooptance  wiiea  tfie  pang  abated. . 

Oh,  think  on  me !  I  amfrieivUcss !.  1  am  poor4 
I  with  importunate  distmbB  am  mated  1.   . 

Nor  have  I  ngpe«  faowmrer  I  endure. 

That  any  chance  a#aits  my  a^snias  "to  cttve. ' 

*  Oh  being  most  comf^abiotoatei  for  such,  *    * 

Crush  metoatoou^l  will  think  thoM  aril   < 

.  Do  not,  I  pray  theet  letitseem  tiM>mttohb : 

1*0  mitigate  the  anguish  of  my  hearts .  •.    . 
•  •  ♦"    ■        *  *  • 

<  It  is  not  Freedom^  to  be  what  thou  wiliest. 

But  tis  to  will  that  which  thou  ought'st  to  be; 
And  tbat  man  whose  volition  is  the  stillest^ 

That  man  whose  will  moves  in  accordancy  , 

With  HIS  '<  who  dwelleth  in  eternity,** 
He  is  <«  the  fireman.**  And  weU  caird  the  Baid 

All  '<  slaves'*  but  those  who  bend  to  this  decree  i 
And  with  devoutly  passionate  r^ardy 
Witness  this  truth  sublime  to  be  it's  own  reansrd. 

*  Therefore,  nQ.puline  sentinaentalist 

Am  I :  and  wnen  rmoum  my  agoniesr 

'Tis  not  for  this  or  that  cause  jrm  distressed* 
In  my  Greed,  there  is  to  tbe  man  that's  wise 
But  one  Ic^timate  source  of  ^  smiles  and  sighs  i 

And  that's  involvM  in  quption,  on  his  padi 

Whether  ^  the  Sun^of  Tigbt^uqae^i  arise  ... 


WithkeBlkieoiilii»wllB«pK'^  «r'4»kMiMrMUh 
He  feel,  or  uAak  he  fbelt  of  the  Everlastiiig*^.  wmh. 

<  I  hMe  BO  sickly  feeling  of  the  heart ; 

.    No  mairkigh  iov^tale,  vast  wrongs  to  declare;* 
No  pangs  arthritic,  spasni,  or  canceroua  soiartf   . 
My  bodily  fuactlons  one  by  one  impair.  ^ 
Theae-^His  my  trust— I  could  with  patience  bear ; 
No  loss  of  Wealth ;  no  friend's  departed  face^ 
'  No  tridks  df  fortune,  whose  romantic  air 
Might  give  my  well-wor'n  tale  bewitcbin^  grace : 
My  ills  have  nought  to  do  with  person^  tme,  or  piact. 

*  Oh  God !  so  deeply  the  conTiction^s  wroii^ht 

In  me,  that  Uiou  to  man  art  all  in  all ; 
And  that  the  forkns  most  exquisitely  fraught 

With  meana  of  joyr-*e*en  the  say  festival ; 

The  choral  song;  the  trophy-blazoned  haU; 
The  dance;  the  appurtenantt  of  cofortesy ; 

Without  the  attraction  of  Thy  blessing,  pall : 
That  the  mind's  sute  seams  orery  Ihhig  to  ase ! 
Without  a  thankful  heart,  vain  wera  alTsodal  glee  I 

^  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods,*"— 

But 'tis  to  hmi  whose  moral  path  is  dear : 
^  There  is  a  rapture  in  the  roarinff  floods,*^'^— 

But  'tis  to  him  whoiibryrwith  forms  of  fear. 

"  There  is  socjjety  where  no  one's  near,*'— 
But 'tis  to  him  whose  dreams  ebullient  rise : 

«  There  is  a  transport  m  the  falling  tear,' — 
But 'tis  to  him  whose  ever  lifted  ejm 
Shed  sparkling  drops  which  toll  their  source  is  in  the  skies. 

<  I  cannot  ever,  ever  feel  again» 

That  which,  oh  Nature !  I  have  felt  for  thee, 
^was  in  God's  presence  ever  to  remain. 

The  marvels  of  thy  boundless  reign  to  see. 

No  pressures  then  of  cold  propriety, 
Scatfoe  even  anunal  appeiites  were  mme.  ..  , 

Iflto'die  breeze  transfused,  I  seemed  to  flee 
Upon  its  wmgs,  and  all  my  being  resign 
To  influence  erf  eye,  ear,  touch,  and  thought  divine. 


<    M 


<  Thy  mountains !    They  to  me  were  types  of  power, 

C^  dory,  vastoess,  and  magnificence. 
Thvdoudsl    As  on  the  <«  wings  of  winds"  did  lour 

Obscure  imaginations,  yet  intense. 

On  them ;  and  shapings  of  creative  sense 
Rode  as  in  triumph.    Thy  far-gleaming  lakes ! 

Their  shores  of  faery  masque  the  residence ! 
Thy  breezes,  murmuring  through  thy  sedgy  brakes ; 
It  seem'd  blest  spirits  ro^ht  quit  Heav'ns  harmony  for  their  sakes ! 


•  We  would  read ;  *  Vast  wrongs,  or  mawkish  We-tole  to  declare/ 
This  very  slight  change  wouW  give  an  unexceptbnable  Iroe. ' 

Vol,  XV.  N.  S'.  «  K 


The  hMbeiy  moodaii4  J^bb  ite  ipony  fttctoea. 
The  hai»8-tongue,  pr  t\}e  ^gii^ij^^  ffvs^ 


*  I  had  a  store  of  j^.  wkbin  iw  tbeiiy 

An  ioexlMiistiibte  a^d  stdkni  «firiiig  ; 
And  e'en  what^^^x  I  felt  of  6od/fy  p^uif 

Or  of  that  aeq>er  yhicb  the  hoar^^o^  TT^I^    ' 

Seem'd,  in  Dr9fpup4  «ubfierv}qi^gy,  \o  pjing    .      » 
New  zest  to  pleasure,  pawp^ripfi  jt^  ^ff^Jf^  ? 

'Twat  like  a  ^an  lif^iTfLiUj  §|!>h2(^]{i|;» 
GiTbg,  bjr  warloqk  ^le^ ,  tp  ^«Jg^  dJ5«  .    .  ' 

And  Cbmuq^  bntbf  Hr^-jide.^a  sp^ctri^l  ^{jypt^f^. .      \, 

<  Yetfisitnot^phGad^jnpantohald                 .      .; 
With  The^  Qotoammap,  Aim.  tbx  wiJM  lafitfji  ? 

And  can  those^i^  M  w  Wtl{^,  gWRlc^.    . 
Thus  rapt  abqve  ixfor^mty,  (bat  Sif^u 
When  Thou  thy  natural  wouderjS  dbfit  reveal  ? 
It  not,  m  novitia^^  of  li^^rpmg^ 
To  gain  a  Vantage  post  ^p*  rortane*s  wbeel  ? 
Is  there  not  pro^ii£  in  %tiia  ^^ture-yearning/' 
Which  always  dptb  lojpljr  ftonj  art.  f  spqrnml  t^rpinj^  I 

<  Then  why  should  I  b^  to  aU  pleasniy  ^ad  . 
To  such  an  ineypressible^di^ee  ?. 

I  i  Though  I  grant,  as  wiser  ^o  bi^ye.  aa^ 

That  'tu  a  world  ifi  ruin  thai  we  see. 

Why  should  I»  that  have  felt  such'ecstaq^ 
Be  sunken  now  so  low  i,    tfl  it  t' cnfqrpe 

The  doctrine/that  each  project  wbkn  can  b^ 
Content  with  auglit  ^a[ye  lyi^dom'a  pnm^  ^H!f?c^f 
Is  like  a  pile  098and^y^ic|i  storiqs.w^l  sf^qi'^^^mL?^ 

<  So  seems  it  I    What  with  all  mj^inwii^  am  I  ?i 
It  was  on  realo^cts  that  I  gpsef .; 

Yet  liave  they  e^ded  more  ip  vajiitj^. 
Than  the  mcSre  dotinf  visions  6t  the  cm^ed^ 
Or  all  the  structures  oy  fanatics  XAis^df 

IJ^ow  had  I  rather  mope  wber^  Penury  " 
In  ragSy  filth,  smoke,  i^nd  sickness,  is  emblfized. — 

Screams  in  the  ballad's  rude  discordancy;  *"  *■ 

The  howl  of  ciirs^  course  batb^,  ^nd'/tliesf  old's  rU>^<l!7*~r 

^  So  that  new  feelings  might  at  least  be  nine ; 
Tb^n  live  in  some  contemplative  recess, 

Where  mountains,  forests,  rocks,  lakes,  streams,  combine 
With  huitaAn  beings,  deeply  to  impress;  *     ' 


lAbf^  Poktkl  ssd 

Of  ISul^e8t  hope^'of  man  ?-^hov^  0000  the  streatn 

MOsI  oopiousy  anch  nsdit  tfromisitog  to  bltiss,  '    * 

Exhausted,  if  from  earth  alone  it  teem  ?  <i  -      < 

Tbos,  wbbn  I  dioughl to-dKnk!,  I  dMnk  butka'dmuB.'  ' 

BxleMdied  as  this  article  is,  W»'  mtist  leave  our  (ask  but  bilit* 
p^ittorttseA .  Wd  ti'aVe  scai^ly^  tbuohied  upon  th^  eoittifttIA  dt  tb^ 
wMki  Hi^tio\\ivti^,  and  iMi  M#*  only  briefly  adv^  (0  th«ib/ 
Xbe  <«  I)MiltdiY  Thougfits  in  Lonaou**  are  divided  idto  (hre^ 
Amik<  <»iiiprisfh|r  Alt^tbier  upwards  of  fdur  bundired  sUttzas' 
of  rtW<a(fB«uH  cdll^rdetibh'  boi^vrecl  from  tbe  Ita<iaits,  W bicb 
Bite*  of  Ia&«  bMom«  sb'  fatihronabib  H^tb  our  versiBers.  Thoiig^h' 
nbY  UnM^MptiM^  of  dimity  lAitf  sKr^tbess,  it  is  best'  tfda^tM* 
to  tM  llbnioibd^,  cir/dtldatft;  ttie  d{^rt(Ye,  its  difttiDgtltbblhg'f^l'' 
tftAri'hm^  lilrhtiiess,  Wbile  it^iddito^  tor  be  cdifsidered  as  admlttine^ 
^  a  Hd^  MM^nilg^c^h  thd  11adH>raslic.  Nbtbtng  oan  be  mol^^ 
free,  alid  Vat*i66^,  andn^gtigrentthknlMr.  LlojMTs  versifidbtibii  :* 
it  ib  ^^iifeCitkNi^' ginc^thlly  play^l,  biit  sbdiiHSidto  too/ its  pUy* 
18  scarcely  suitable  tbrttid  sblefbn^df  ptKbeticrca^iof  tbesrentim^nt;! 
whilbat  otHeriimerii  ^kstfoHe  bei6vr  the  le>el  of  seridfls'M. 
^ry«    Vta« tbtfughts are'so veiy^ d^dltwy^ thutiiWcfuldbe dif- 


^tlfl^tfohfVoMldfcta  frfibjedttfi^        Mowing^: 

iti  thej)ark;  Methodist  chapel ;  a  portrait;  coosecratbnof  So- 

IbrfibiPsi^c^e;  idfld(>1ice'dr  inii^batioM  /  unfort%toTettiaIdii ; 

eMMtOM  aUd'  rci^iroMtion' ;  Mth  y  ff^tf-Will  ;*  the  vHc&dA'  adVebt;' 

«<f;    SttOiiare  the  nlbhit)^  titles  of  thfb  flfi^t  rfxtV  p«g^  of  tb<» 

Vbhibe;*dbdvbty  in]iidr6loMy  afeHh^y'sb  priilted^  aS  tb«;)r'^ll' 

ix€iik'\&  tbd  nAttds'of  ntne'persods  diit  df  t^it,  oiily  ridi^ill6ttS' 

idba$«  i»VM  iftll' iMOttdice  thetb;  iin1iMdraiitabIy,>bot  perhkp^' 

fflbt^tba^;*  a|b1bM  the  vMuti^.    The  cbilf'  filMt  of  tb^po^m  is!' 

tMit  it  vrMtli'rMlift  the  dMftdtIc  is  ribi,  at  iMst  in  the  fltst  twd* 

boMfs/sAfSei^jr  liirtei'tbiltM  with  thepictofcs^vte.    ThectiilM* 

of  «  T»  T^irtlP'  ii;  •  that  if  tikes  ua'drt  \ti  the  dp^h  air.    Co'«»- 

lie^isi  iiidtea,  tbcf  nios;i'daf|g^iful  df  field-preacheft ;  andVid* 

dd^oriplMris'alvrays'predi^ile^  the'  redd^' to  receSire  the  sehti-' 

ibetifft  aMdH  setoi  *  to^  ri^lf  oVit  of'  th^m .    I^rd  Byrotf  plda^es  by ' 

th^  AMe  vAki\iiHC\  btHt^ifspbilosophy  is  more  dramatic;  and  his' 

Ta^'rtntlmeiMkiir^  l^aUr^squ^.    If  Mh'  Lloyd  ba^,  as  bb  Well ; 

ibtgUbaV^^dbne^  throi^n  into  the  first  patt  of  the  poem  moi%  of* 

the  recollected  scenes  ofliis  earH  life,  (sticb  as  that  te^a^thb  Lake 

of  Winandermere,  Mrhich  he'  describes  in  the  third  b66k,)  be 

>voukl  have  rendered  it  mtith  more  attractive.    And  *  the  motto 

preBxed  to  the  first  book,  excites  tbe  expectation  that  he  would 

do  so :  <  Si  jc  veux  peindfe  le  |vrintemps,  tl  faM  quv'  je  sob  en 
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340  IJoyd^  Poem$i 

*  bjver ;  si  je  trevx  decrire  un  bean  paysage,  H  fint  que  je 

*  dans  lea  mura/  Od  whatt  therefore!  should  ^  Thoughts  in 
^  LoodoD*  so  naturally  dwell,  as  on  solitude,  and  nature,  mod 

tbespring? 

One  remark  more.  Mr.  Uo? d  eulogises  for  hafrioge^prcfls- 
cd  himflelf  unadvisedly  on  the  doctrbe  of  Election  and  the  sub- 
ject cf  moral  evil :  he  *  wishes  that  be  had  not  so  expressed  him- 

*  self  as  be  bas  done  ii^  the  passive  alluded  to.*  This  frank  re- 
trafitation  must  dufi^rm  his  critic  of  ^11  disposition  t^  sererity ; 
bot  we  still  regret  the  appearance  of  the  passage,  and  wjeh  that 
Mr.  L.  had  kept  clqa^  of  polemics.  On  these  awfal  and  insero- 
table  topics,  leeling  is  a  very  unsafe  gtiide,  although  *  to  feel 
'  rightly,*  is  indispensable  as  a  pre-requisite  for  *  thinking  wisely  :* 
the  first  crude  conplusious  which  even  an  honest  and  acuto 
mind  may  come  to  in  pursuing  such  investigations,  are  not  fit  to 
be  promulgated  in  poetry.  We  earnestly  recommend  that  the 
materpart  of  pp.  49—09,  should  be  oancelied  in  a  future  edi* 
tion.  The  following  remark,  does  credit  to  the  Aulhor*8  aoate- 
ness,  which  tntariably  shines  out  in  his  prose. 

«*»<  The  Author  feels  diat  be  fa  wrong.  RemorM,  asdistiia:t  firom 
ruTiif  fa  a  passion  inaHenable  from  human  nature ;  and  thfa  passion 
tcUs  us,  by  itsawful  vmce,  that  it  fa  finr  sin  that  we  are  tormented; 
and  though  the  reasonhg  of  neoesii^  may  make  us  anddpate  that 
we  never  should  feel  remorse,  yet,  ifwedofeelremorfle,  hypocbcsfa 
there  fa  contradicted  by  fiict,  and'  the  whole  faUs  to  Uie  ground.' 

p.  vii. 

Titos  and  Gisippns  fa  a  very  interesting  tale,  founded  on  a 
hint  borrowed  from  a  story  in  Boccaccio,  but  original  in  its  detaik, 
and  enriched  with  that  ample  store  of  metaphysical  sentiment 
Ml  which  Mr.  Uoyd  resembles  and  rivals  our  elder  poets.  This 
poem  would  sufficieotlv  attest  the  undiminished  vigour  of  the 
Author's  faculties,  Tnera  are  detached  passagesj  however,  in 
the  Desultory  Tbongbts,  <|nate  eqoal  to  any  thing  in  either  of 
the  volumea:  we  may  refer,  in.  proof  of  this  assertion,  to  the 
oondusion  of  the  first  book,  and  the  description  of  the  lake 
soone,  with  the  pathetic  address  to  his  ehildren,  which  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  third.  As  we  have  charged  Mr.  Uoyd 
with  being  deficient  as  a  ooburist  in  language,  we  must,  in 
justice,  lay  before  our  readers  a  specnnen  of  what  be  can,  when 
he  pleases,  achieve  as  a  landscape-painter.  Nnthing  can  be 
more  perfectly  beautiful  than  the  following  romantic  description. 
To  a  .reader  of  any  poetical  feeling,  it  will  render  all  further 
commendation  of  the  volume  superfluous. 

*  I  had  a  cottage  in  a  Paradise ! 

'Twere  hard  to  enumerate  the  charras  combin*d 
Within  the  little  space,  |preeting  Uie  eyes, 

its  unpretending  precincts  that  connn'd. 


^ 


Lloyd's  JPMtef .  Mi 

Onward^  in  front,  a  monatn^  alranni  did  rite ' 
Up»  whose  long  couvie  the  ftidnnted  nind 
So  apt  the  scene  to  awaken  wildest  themes) 
'ight  localize  the  most  romantic  dreams. 

^  When  winter  torrent^  Inr  tbo*  rain  and  snow»    . 

Surlilv  dashing  down  the  hiUs»  were  fed» 
Its  roignly  mass  of  waters  seem'd  to  flow 

With  deafening  couiae  precipitous:  its  bed 
Rocky,  soch  steep  declivities  aid  shew 

That  towflvds  us  with  a  rapid  course  it  sped. 
Broken  by  frequent  falls }  thus  did  it  roam 
In  whirlpools  eddying,  and  conTulsed  with  foam. 

*  Flank'd  were  its  banks  with  perpendicular  rocks, 
¥niose  scars  enormous,  aometimes  my  and  Imre, 

And  sometimes  dad  with  ash  and  gnaned  oaks, 

The  birch,  the  haael,  pine,  and  nolly  were. 
Their  tawn^  leaves,  th^  qport  of  winter's  shocks, 

Oft  o'er  Its  channel  circled  in  the  air; 
While,  on  their  tops,  and  midwa^jr  up  them,  seen, 
Lower*d  cone-like  firs  and  yews  m  gloomiest  green.  p 

*  80  many  voices  firom  this  river  came 

In  summer,  winter,  autumn,  or  the  spring ; 
So  many  sounds  accordant  to  each  frame 

Of  nature's  aspect,  j[ whether  the  storms  wing 
Brooded  on  it,  or,  pantinslj  and  tame. 

The  low  bmse  crisp'a  its  waters,)  that,  to  sing 
Half  of  their  tones,  impossible !  or  tell 
Hie  listener's  feelings  from  their  viewless  spell.1 

^  When  fires  gleam'd  brisht,  and  when  the  curtain'd  room. 
Well  stocked  with  books  and  music's  implements. 

When  children's  6oes,  dress'd  in  all  the  bloom 
Of  innocent  enjoyments,  deep  content's 

Deepest  deli^itt  inspir'd }  when  nature's  gloom 
To  the  domesticated  heart  presents 

(By  consummate  tranquillitjr  possessed ) 

Contrast,  that  m%ht  have  stirr'd  the  dullest  breast ; 

*  YiHl,  in  such  hour  as  tluit,  thy  voice  I've  known. 
Oh,  hallow'd  stream !  fitly  so  nam'd,  since  tones 

Of  deepest  melancholy  sweU'd  upon 
The  Dreeie  that  bore  it ;  fearful  aa  the  groans 

Of  fierce  nicht  spirits.    Yes»  when  tapers  shone 
Athwart  the  room,  when,  firom  their  skiey  thrones 

Of  ice-pil'd  height  dbrupt,  rush'd  mdely  mth. 

Riding  the  blest,  the  tempests  of  the  north,^ 

*  Thy  voice  I've  known  to  wake  a  dream  of  wonder ! 
For,  though  'twas  loud,  and  wild  with  turbulence. 

And  absolute  as  is  the  deep-voic'd  thunder. 

Such  fine  gradations  mark'd  its  difierence 
Of  audibility,  one  scarce  could  sunder 

Its  gradual  swellings  from  the  influence 


FkmU  in  »itrsBte  to  (iiliibtftfc  ioMioAMl; 

<  One  mighe  iMtef  thought,  iMii  s^frfU  of  the  kSf 
Warbled  wt0A  h  hi  an  cttidet^Ag ;  ' 

And  oft  oM  nigki  fafti^  rtMitfltf^  f hit  iTMMV  W^  fberft 
Of  ipirits» .  Mf0Bk  iof  ehaMteftlMil  dlot% 

The  mviiiUe  ragMiMPtliat  iAtot«  mfCKditti: 
All  specks  aMm'd  «f  intottiliMV  sfrM^ 

To  bind  the  aoal^inagtAfltiett'  nMe/ 

CoDJurM  fifoiq  preftefiiatural  (IriMi-haliM; 

«  But  when  tire  h^vlette  afe  bke;  atid  sttmhiiV.iikres 
Are  jiicturbd  61  tttjf  lA^VeV  ct^rtib^  g1^n\«^ 

Then,t6y  ornp  Meam  ifr  cdWHe^^s*  ^b^ plia^^  • 
Trifs  on  to  merrily  k  endletfn  danceft,- 

Such  lowv  ^""^^  toaiet  fitf  fbi*  tH^  fune»  tloM  tine 
From  thr  swift  oonrM^*  nMhinb>  tHitt  k  dtilMMi 

The  hue  of  ifowera  wMdh  AB<3oral^*iliy^bttlito»  ^ 

While  each  on^s  frMbnesA  seettlsftf^ljMiy  thi^'tfiiiiftkf' 


ail  *  air,  Tfifift"  f   tt 'i 


*^^*      y       »•         ^      »>»*«       *       **.^' 


Art.  in.  EYPl¥I^A<>'f 'AltXNYA.  iurinuAiOperd  pmntVi/ ex  fitftllonibus 
prsstantissimis  fideliMr i^dcin ;  LaHlnalriMrttfeYa^fidn^.  Scholiis 
antiquis,  ct  erutUttomm  ObsefVfitibnlbilif^  ilhisliMar  n^<inon  Indi- 
cibus  omnigenis  ifisemetftiV  9  Vdl;  SVbl  Idk  HM.  BAid:  (f Priest- 
ley.]  18^K 

THE  remains  of  thW  OreelT  theatre  {Ire^hf  ta  lia  tbe  tin* 
paired  but  ilfajestio  ftagments  of  one  of  ilia  noblestatractures 
of  human  geniua.  Its  primary  char»cter9*comprebeud  nearly  ail 
that  the  ilnagination  can  conceive  of  jJoflines^audDoweiyiniogied 
-mMi  a  TaVgii  itiea^ure  of  beautV  arid*  pailibs.  Vrljen  ^sichyius 
had  preaeilted'  to  His  audience  the  tremendoua  piclMre  of  Prome- 
theus chained  to  tlie;rpc]£-bj|  theaupaliini^  ageney^of  tb^'symbolic 
messengers  of  vindictive  Jov^^*  1^*  tt)iligated*il»  temir^by  the 
lOYely  forms  and  mitiistMNH^  syfli|MitHie»  of  tW^-oo^n  nymphs; 
and  even  amid  the  ov^iiwhelmiof  Uorrof«<oPtlie'lkimeifiaes,  the 
bright  vision  oAApolloi'Md^beipersaitsivte'iftfMhtiort  ofH^ 
are  introduoed^  with*  esqiiisite'  ski U  and*  eftotv  W  tkt'  ntajestic 
aimplicity  of^  8ephodeb;Jeas<dai4tf^  in  it«  iimiilkNls>'  rikid  more 
equal  in  its  range,  did  n^t'itfdiilgeiii  cMfltfliSli^^so-ifikrhf^l  and 
impressive,  yst^  tlt^pioiver  t^btelikl'tbe'stiA'll^flfHd  fi^Arful  with 
the  gentle  mi^tOtMAtl^^  y^iaMfbt  decidef^p^^t160itlve  of  that  il- 
lustrious dmtfilHist:  Tb^n^iserifes'cyfHheiiliHd'aifd'iktdd  G^lipus 
are  alleviated  *  Ifftlijp  deVdted  aYid'  st&tf-repinineHiqr'tenderheas  of 
bis  daughters ;  tHfe"  ie^\i  pahitibg^  of  (he  despair  and  agony  of 
Ajax  dishoammt,  isttetlev^r^  cMd^y^'^i^giHefi^d;  l^.  the  affec- 
tion of  hia'iMifi  aftfd'tlf^  itiribcctit  hel]ilesstiedsr  of  hfe  child;  nor 
is  there  one  among^'th^  pit>dUcti6ns  of  this  consuriHuate  master 
of  his  art,  in  whiCu  equally  beauUful  traits  of^  uororticd-eiuotion 


and  pi|f!p  nn^pt^  voidA  9^  k^  m|llt^4  wt .;  |C..^  mM^  (q 
refer  to  |tq  exj^mple  o7  ^e  mo^t  nnc^ly  blonile^  wiQA  pf  biate» 
feeling,  ^nd  judgeinentt  ooyliqcles  ifould  4Gw4  ua  U^  i^4i^t 
and  lea8trq^estjonable  instance. 

We  3i)Qu\4  6||d  inor^  diflGiQuUy  ill  cbfM^ia^i^taifWiiHI  i;ttripid«% 
It  woiild'be  absqrd  tjO.  r^ya^  ^Mp,  what  bt^.  We^  i^w^rd^  ^y  Uie 
Toice  botM  Qf  autiqiiity  ^n^qS  w^em  4mi9k  9^  >^«UB  awuMm:  the 
moat  iavouf ed  votariea  of  the  tri^pc  mua^ :  luid  y^  K  would  ht 
equallv  yei\ti|rou9  ^0  d6ny,.^h|^t  he  freqyeptly  diyraded  hia  QoWe 
art  anci  hia  bfilliapt  poweffi^  by  a  r^ifrrefi^  tq  artjAfi^  au«h.  aa 
the  wil4  ^9%  f^v^re  si^bUo^ity  of  igac^yU^  would  iM^'^Puriiedy 
and  with  w|\icii  thp  nmfh  f^^A^^  of  $ophoci|e|i  voA|d  lupn 
disdained  Mlif^ncfs.  4t  W4^  un wqrthy  ^f  the  pw^ ' who  coidd.  aa 
ioimitahJiy  ^a^jr  ^^e  ^pjce^ion  of  coiyiigal  grief^  ifi^  ^i^  AAL^MAiSf 
to  Yiolate  ^.sanoti^  qt  ^;  filial  tie  a|id  the  diguvly  of  the  y%^ 
rental  chaj^ap^t^i^,  \\  |be.  ifidecent  squabble  betw^iV  Pll^W  w4 
his  w|do^W9dl^oii*.  1^  wa^  beoi^at^  tj^e  gepiusi  qf  £jfci(»Mfa,,t^ 
sacrifice  {b^fji^  d^  and.  aatural  pathos  of  wliio^  he  w^s  thft 
*  mvghtv^  master/  to  thosQ  mean  substitutions  by  wl^ich  h?  had 
so  fre^ue^ly  sougf)!^  to  excite  eip(^oj|^«  The  myslt^ious.  ^Ueum 
of  Aicestis  restpre^t  Groui  ihe  tpnibji  waa  a  findy  qo9^VQ4  oirr^ 
cumsta^ce  in  tii^a^t^u^^hi^g  andromi^iitio.draqia;  l>i|it)¥^  vuli^ 
pantofj^im^bv  ^V<'h  Orestes  is  extripated  fr^uit  ^  4mfm«  HM 
a  mi8er^l4JB  ^cent  frojq  tli^t  hiab  leyeU  IJaaiwUs^  ^iiW^K  ^ 
contrast  in,  f  maaiiev  tppt  palpably  a^ti$pii|l.  W9  ^d^t,t|)fA<tto 
juxta-poiition  of  therags.of  Electraaiid  tjiiepoi|ipA)f  QiyVemuci^trt* 
of  tl^^tavernt  jollify  of  Hercules,  and  the  suppr^M^^agQ^yf  of  Ad- 
met  us^  are  exoellenlly  adapted  for  stage  effect  i  l^ut  wi)p^|i|re  ofmn 
pare  it  ii[ith  those  examples  of  a  purer  tast^  whiph  Eiii^ipidp^bw* 
self  has  furnished^,  we  cannot  help  e|^ressiqgQi|j^  i^egret,  tfiAt.ba 
should  hate  sunk'so  qften  froip  a  height  whM«h  he  hask  sbflW 
himsel)^  papable  of  attaining.  It  isji.  qaor,tifyiag  circp|nipla|ige» 
t^aty  of  the,  productions  of  the  thre^  gre^jb  ^ks^ilVP^.  of  Qfjeel^ 
tra^^ed^  lybdch  time  h^p  spared|-tlie  grc^eJC  Dimibfr  81k>!MVI 
betong'to  tne  inferior  writer:  ipr,  a  smfill^  i¥wW  oC  tlif 
c)raniad  of  ^sdiylus,  aujd  Sopbqcl^  and  for  %aing}o  speqinieii 
of  Agathon,  we  could  well  spare  half,  the  yfqx}^^  ol  ^uripid^iait 


mijdL  aQaridip^  ^ith  tfce  fip^  ore  of,genii*s,an.4  ffl^iftfr. 

Kjinpijleslias  l^fien  fpr^ifna^  iplu9i  CQmmwtfkton»^:.QO>lI|fl  I«U 
ifQ  find  t^ejustfer.S-el^.r^ 

laaa,Mo8gfaTe,  Matthise,  Hermann,  Elmsley,  and— amoqg  tb?K^ 
all,  /iMcUe  princep$ — Person.  When  we  wander  in  the  laby- 
rinth of  annotation,  weary  and  wondering,  bewildered  by  the 
oppreaaiYe  and  aooumulating  di^nsity  of  learning,  we  no  sooner 


M4  Ewripiiei. 

come  in  omtaist  witfi  tiie  elucidatfonsof  Richard  Poraon;.  tliait 
X9e  seem  to  enter  a  Uad  of  light :  a  toueh  from  his  *  wimArtf 
'  wand*  dears  away  the  faaxinesa  that  rests  upon  the  ^  iiiighty 
'  niaie  ;*  and  even  when  his  opinions  seetn  to  t>e  overborne  by 
authority  and  argument^  we  could  almost  prefix  to  be  in  error 
with  hnn»  to  befaig  in  the  right  whh  his  opponents. 

Tlie  present  vahiaUe  edition  has  been  undertaken  with  a  view 
to  imixidy  the  varions  and  scattered  criticisms  of  these  dintio- 
l^hed  men ;  and  the  Editor  has  entitled  himself  to  the  high 
praise  of  having  executed  bis  task  with  fidelity  and  discrimiaa- 
lion.  The  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  work  are  unexoeptioo- 
able.  Porson^s  text  is  adopted  in  the  four  dramas  to  which  his 
labours  were  limited ;  the  Supplices  and  the  two  Iphigeniaa  are 
printed  from  Markland*s  corrections ;  the  publication  of  Monk 
is  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  Hippolytus  and  the  Alcestis  \  the 
Andromache,  the  Electra,  and  the  Dana^  are  from  Muagrmve  ; 
Ion,  Rhesus,  the  Troades,  Helena,  and  the  Cyclops,  ^re  frooa  the 
edition  of  lllattbiie';  Brunck  has  supplied  the  Bacchs  \  Elmsley, 
the  Heraclids ;  and  Hermann,  the  Hercules  Fureus.  To  time 
are  subjoined  the  most  accredited  Latin  translation,  the  various 
sdholia,  and  a  large  and  judicious  collection  of  variorum  notes : 
M&e  additional  sdkolia  to  the  Rhesus  and  the  Troadc».  ai^  here 
jMiblished  fcr  the  first  time.  The  admirable  Diatribe  of  YaklLeiiaer 
on  the  remaining  fragments,  and  on  the  last  works  of  Euripides, 
occupies  the  Ivg^  portion  of  the  eighth  volume;  and  the  ninth 
is  filled  by  the  rich  and  valuable  ImIcbs, 

Socth  are  the  principal  features  of  a  work  which  wQI  aOB^rd 
high  gratSficatioh  to  tlie  scholar  by  bringing  within,  bis  ea^y 
access  the  various  treasures  of  Euripidean  cnticism,  and  pre- 
senting in  a  concentrated  form  the  substance  of  many  scattered 
Volumes.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  well  got  up,  though  we  cannot 
very  btghly  praise  the  Greek  type:  it  is  in  appearance  th^  saoM 
as  mat  with  which  the  Homer  (Clarke  &  Ernesti)  was  printed 
at  the  Glasgow  press  in  1814.  We  really  think  that  MessiSp 
Duncan  would  do  wisely  to  adopt  a  newer  and  more  pleasantly 
legible  letter :  the  scholia,  in  particular,  require  a  strong  and 
steady  eve  to  read  without  effort 

We  ibrink  frbm  the  arduous  task  of  engaging  in  a  more 
lengthened  and  elaborate  investigation  of  the  qualities  of  .Uus 
WOK.  Fortunately,  it  is  quite  unnecessary }  the  names  which 
we  have  quoted  above,  are  too  well  known  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters to  require  our  eulogy,  and  we  feel  no  inclination  whatever 
to  enter  on  the  invidions  and  doubtful  labour  of  comparative 
critidsoc 


Art.  IV.  A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry^  on  tlie  B^lsis  of  Mr.  Nicholson^i « 
inwhich  tbePrindpletof  the  Science  are  ihvettigMed  anew,  and 
itt  Applicafions  lo  the  Phenomena  of  Natnre*  Medicine,  Minera* 
^^^f  Agriculture,  and  Maaufiictures,  detaifed.  With  an  Intro* 
ductory  DinertatloR  t  cootainang  InatructioM  finr  contevting  the 
Alphabetical  Arraogemenl  into  a  Systematic  Oidor  of  Studr.  By 
Andrew  Ure,  M.D.  Profeitor  of  the  Andciaonian  ImlUulioop 
M.G.S.    &c.  dtc,  [13  plates,]  London.  1881. 

^T^HIS  Work  was  much  wanted.  The  original  has  been  mapy 
^  years  out  of  print,  and  the  progress  ofcbeniical  discoTery 
has  of  late  been  so  rapid,  that  many  of  Niciiolson^a  articles 
had  already  become  antiquated  and  obsolete.  To  render  it,  oi^ 
its  rqmblicatioo,  worthy  of  its  respected  Author,  it  was  requisilo 
Dot  only  to  hafe  the  whole  of  the  old  matter  retiaed,  tbat'oh- 
aolete  and  refuted  theories  might  be  expungied,  and  more  Ibib* 
larged  and  accurate  tiews  inserted  io  their  room,  but  to  draw 
op  a  Tery  preat  oumber  of  articles  entirely  new,  of  which  tba 
old  Diotionary  contains  not  CTen  a  hint.  The  |!2(Utor*s  task  wi^ 
indeed,  scarcely  less  arduous  than  that  of  the  original  compile* 
Let  any  6oe  cast  a  glance  over  the  scientific  Journals  and  traoa*  ^ 
acUoiis  of  scientific  societies,  during  the  last  twelve  years,  (the 
period  wlueh  has  elapsed  since  the  Dictionary  was  first  publisbcidj 
and  be  will  be  oonvioced,  that  to  eahibit  within  the  compass  of 
oM  moderate  voludoie,  a  condensed  and  yet  copious  ooUeetion  of 
all  the  dfaNXiireriea  which  hate  resulted  from  an  infinite  rarity  of 
ezpeffimeat,  and  of  all  the  facts  belonging  to  modem  Chemistry 
in  rtt  Tatioos  rdatfons  to  the  Arts,  demanded  no  ordinary  spMi 
4if  rsseireb  and  indostry  of  application. 

This  laborions  taak,  Dr.  Ur^  has  very  oompetentty  and  accii« 
ralely  performed ;  and  in  saying  this,  we  express  but  feebly  our 
sense  of  the  great  obligationa  he  has  conferred  on  the  student  in 
Cbemtetry  and  Mineralogy,  as  well  as  on  the  Maoufiicturer,  and 
Che  Agriculturist.  He  has,  in  fact,  imbodied  all  that  is  raluable 
in  each  of  these  branches  of  knowledge,  in  so  dear  and  com<* 
jMretensive  a  manner,  that  the  articles  uay  be  perosed  as  plea^  . 
aantly  as  if  they  stood  in  the  pagee  of  an  elementary  work. 
His  style  is  at  once  scientific,  exiiressire,  and  simple^  we  need 
ecaroeiy  add,  that  it  is  both  perspicuous  and  elegant,  which  can 
be  said  of  few  of  the  popular  works  on  Chemistry,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Murray's  System,  and  the  '*  Conversations  on  Che- 
miatry^  ascribed  to  Mn.  Maroet. 

There  is  in  the  present  day  a  disposition,  we  think,  to  be  too 
indiscriminately  laudatory  in  reference  to  scientific  works,  and 
their  authors.  Sinoe  the  death  of  Dr.  Priestley,  the  last  of  the 
vanquished  champions  of  Phlogiston,  who,  though  ultimately 
beaten,  fought  manfully,— there  has  arisen  scarcely  any  thing  in 
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Clicmical  icience,  whibh  merits  the  name  of  ft  controversy.  The 
inioor  disputes  which  are  contiDuall^  ftrisiog,  are  so'  amicably 
^d-.pdiiely  discussed,  that  they  excite  no  coUisioii  between  the 
aotagoDists,  This  would  be  all  very  well,  if  it  was  not  accompa* 
nied  with  some  abatement  of  the  keen  ardour  and  restless  spirit 
^f  emidation,  which  the  conflict  of  contending  minds  always 
faganden,  aad  to  whidi  truth  has  been  so  often  indebted  for  its 
development  In  the  present  work,  however,  Dr.  Ure  has  ven- 
tured, more  than  once,  to  open  an  attack  upon  his  neighbour  and 
rival,  Dr.  Thomson.  This  is  the  gentleman  who,  about  five 
years  ago,  as  our  readers  may  recollect,  bad  his  authority  in 
matters  of  mathematical  and  philosophical  science,  rather  rudely 
edled  in  question  by  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory.*  Dr.  Ure  now  as- 
sails Df.  Tbomson^s  infallibility  on  subjects  more  immediately 
Wlthh  his  sph^ ;  and,  aware  of  the  sinister  motives  to  which 
bis  opposition  may  be  imputed,  he  thus  apologises  for  the  re- 
Ihrenoes  to  the  Dr.*s  assertions  which  he  has  thought  it  necessary 
fo  introduce. 

*  ^<  I  am  aware  that  the  influence  of  Dr«  Tliomson's  name  vsidmamtert 
bi  capable  of  giving  considerable  currency  to  his  opnions,  however 
erroneous  they  may  be.  His  industiy  deserves  the  highest  praise ; 
and  his  chemical  experience  would  entitle  his  decisions  to  deference^ 
wiere  they  less  precipitate,  and  less  dogmatical.  Man^  of  my  em* 
kanaasments  in  compiling  the  present  volume  bate  arisen  from  hii 
aoDtradidoryHidgemenits  pronomioed  in  the  Annals  of  Fhilosophy ; 
ase.  Acips,  Pbos»obio,  Pavsaio,  te»  If  under  the iaflaenoe  of 
the ikelings thus eseitad,  a  hasty  eapresskm. has  esaapedaam  Am 
mf^iffur  of  composition,  I  hope  it  wiU  not  be  imputed  tapeisaiial  aoi* 
mosity.  I  have  always  lived  on  aiqicable  tenns  with  tius  distiiigiiidied 
chiemis^  andtrustto  continueso  to  do.  I^erhapa  in  conmientiag cm 
bis  opinions,  I  may  have  unconsciously  caught  the  oi^'a  moaaerof  his 
criticisms.  My  sole  object,  however,  was  Uie  estaolishment  of  truth.' 
tntroductionf  p.  x. 

.  We  shall  now  enable  our  readers  to  compare  this  apology  with 
some  of  the  passages  to  which,  we  imagine,  it  refers. 

<  Acu>  (PHoaaHOftic).  In  die  Annals  of  Philosophy  ffar  April. 
1816»  the  re^rt  of  Dr.  Thomson's  paper,  nead  at  thoKoyalSaaaty, 
on  phofphonc  acid  and  the  phosphates,  makes  the  add  equivaieat 
3,634;  in  the  Annals  for  August  1816,  the  phosphuretlod  hydiMea 
eKperiments  make  it  3.5;  the  histoiy  of  1816  improvements,  ra< 
serted  in  January  1817,  gives  us  4.  5  as  the  equivalent,  and  an  explicit 
renunciation  of  8. 5. ;  the  System  of  Chemistry  in  October  1817  coa- 
firms  diis  number  4.  5  by  multiplied  iacts  and  reasonings ;  and,  finally t 
ifter  Sir  H.  Davy's  experimenu  appeared  in  1818,  which  demonstnted 
3^500  to  l>e  the  real  number,  Dr.  Thomson  resumes  3.  5 ;  and  to  shew 
his. claim  ta  priority,  refers  simply  to  his  former  paper  on*  phosphu- 
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f  See  Edeetic  Review.  N.S,  Vol.  IV.  p.  506. 


Batted  bjrdrogett  in  the  AliiMb  for  Aiwiti  ISlGk  Fnom  ihig  ^tuafte,. 
beginiien iiiihe  study  of  cbenittiy  wfll  learn  the dangn  gf  tkgmati^' 
ing  koMff  on  expefimenial  $ubje€itJ 

Tlie  next  point  on  which  Dr.  Ure  is  at  issue  with  Dr., 
Thomson!  relates  to  a  subject  of  sdll  greater  importance, — ^the; 
expansibility  of  liquids  compared  with  their  boiling  tempera-' 
tures.    Dr.  Ure  remarks,  (Art.  Caloric,)  that  this  subject  *  has* 

*  been  tbeorixed  upon  by  Dt.  Tbemson ;  Md  as  it  is  the  enly  ex- 
'  ample  in  his  writings,  in  which  he  has  Tentiiied  to  pvopoMid* 

*  an  original  philosophioal  law,  it  is  entitled  to  esuninaCioii/ 
The  law  as  stated  by  Thomson,  is,  '  that  the  highsr  the  temfie-»i 

*  ratufs  neeessary  to  cause  a  liquid  to  bail,  Ih*  snaaller  the  ex*«> 

*  pansioff  is  which  is  produced  by  tb#  addition  of  adegrae  ofi 
'heat;  orv  iri  6ther  words,  ike  expanmbUUji  of  liqmdBiB* 

*  nearly  ini^erMely  as  their  bvUtng  UmperaHmms^.  {ThoBSKV 
son's  Cliemlsuy.  (5th  edilion.y  Vol.  I.  p.  07.]    ^\^  •*  i 

'  It  i^  cujsif  U8»'  Dr.  Ure  remarks, '  that  one  of  the  examples  which' 
Dr.  Thomson  adduces  to  illustrate  his  pretended  rule,  wbidb  ^'holds/^ 
he  says,  *'  at  least  in  all  the  liquids  whose  expansion  I  haVe  hiAertO 
tried,"  actually  breaks  it ;  for  alcohol  expands  ftdly  a  half  more  thim' 
ether ;  and  yet*  the  interval  from  itsboiiiuff'  point  ^'97,  b  iMitt  tlAttr[ 
double  that  intenral  in  ether,  msiead'of  benig  greatly  less,  as  hii  law^ 
requires.  Since  Ms  tiible'  (ef'  whidi  Dn  Ore  inserls  a  €e|^y)  ^^obJl 
vieusiy  disqaaiifie»  water,  afcdhol*  eter,  oils^ahdaeids^&eaiioont^^ 
tasaig sndi a> seaie<»itt- expansioi^  as liis*iiilerenisei,.OBe,nsa(y Jlaiu«o 
rally,  arib  Shis  iteMwalsd  ehemisi.  What  are  •*  the  U^uidS' whose  exi^ 
pansioAfaehisMtf^rtatsied;"-— Had  Dr.  Tbomsen  ^fqpfiM^undeil.thf^ 
venr  lOYecsftmopfsilion,  via,  that  the  rate  of  expansion  in  liqpii48  i^ 
fcjgWy  tbe  hffier  their  boiling  temperatures,  he  would  have  en'coun-^ 
tered  fewer  contradictory  facts,  though  still  enow,  to  explode  tlie, 
generality  of  die  principle.  In  a  philosophical  system  of  chemistry.' 
examples  of  such  iaise  reasoning  are  injurious  to  the  student^  ^xA' 
lower  the  rank  of  the  science.*  '1 

We  beg  have  to  couple  this  ooododiogseatenoe with jO.' ro^, 
nsaeki  ndiieli  Dr*  Ure  qooleawifb  approbatiou  iron  Sir  U.  DsiTy»i 
neatly,  tiMii  ^  the  substitutioo  of  analogy  for  fiMsC  is  the  hanO'Of': 

*  oiMOiioal  nbUonopby,* — in  order  to  derive  from  his  own  shew*; 
ivgy  *  test  by  which  we  may  examine  an  artiola  that  seems  to  u«/ 
questionable  both  in  fact  and  theory ;  we  refer  to  the  arttcloi 
MiAOMATA.  Dr.  Ure  seems  to  have  obtained  a  knowledge,  of 
these,  much  more  precise  than  we  had  supposed  to  ho  in  ihot 
present  state,  of  inquiry  possibb.  It  behoved  him  more  oyowt 
cially  la  ovoid  the  *  pveoipitancy  and  dogmatism*  whiob  ho  in*: 
putea  to  Dr.  Thomson.  .    ,. 

'  MiAsicATA.  Vapours  or  effluvia,  which,  by  their  application  to' 
the  human  mtem,  are  capable  of  exciting  various  diseases,  of  which* 
the  princ^  are  inlermittent,  remittent,  wd  jrellow  ftferii  dysemeqr^ 
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wA'QrphM.  Hal  of  Uie  lait  is  generated  Id  the  hunHm  body  ilMlfr 
Md  ia  aometiiaes  called  the  typhoid  fbmea.  The  other  mflMnate  wm 
produced  from  moUt  vegetable  matter  in  sometuiibfOwiiiMe  o£^ de» 
coufKi^tioD.' — *  The  diemical  nature  of  all  theie  poiaonoiu  efflom,  ia 
little  understood.  They  uniouikedly  consist,  however,  of  hydrogeiit 
united  with  sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  and  aaotoi  in  unhiavom  pro- 
portions,  and  unknown  states  of  combination.' 

-  Tbero  is  in  all  this  much  gratuitous  assertion.  The  very  ei- 
isiflBoe  of  what  our  philooopbers  are  pleased  to  call  mtoamola, 
as  an  apology  for  total  ignorance  on  the  subject^  rests  upoa  hy- 
pothesis. The  exploded  principle  of  Phlogiston  was  at  one  time 
held  to; be  an  assumption  no  less  plausible;  and  the  extstenoe  of 
niasinata  naay  with  almost  eqoal  probability  be  conjectured  to 
be  the  cause  of  physical  attraction,  or  the  agent  by  which  cbe- 
mieal  affinity  is  regulated,  as  the  source  of  contagion,  sinee  no- 
body has  ever  been  able  to  obtain  a  particle  of  theoi,  so  as  to 
suUect  them  to  analysis. 

From  the  very  remarkable  experiments  wMch  Dr.  Ure  is 
fymed  for  havii^^  performed,  by  means  of  Calvinism,  on  a  cri- 
minal immediately  after  execution,  we  were  induced  to  turn  with 
•ome  in^rest  to  bis  article  Galvanism,  as  likely  to  contain  the 
best  informiktion  on  this  subject ;  and  we  were  ooi  di^i^RP^V^^* 
He  has  given  both  his  own  views  and  tlioso  of  bis  dislinguisbed 
€oiitemporariei  who  have  iavestigated  Animal  Galviaism.  It  is 
chiefly  as  it  respects  the  restoring  «ff  sospsaded  anioMUioa  from 
drowning,  saflmatkin,  '&c.,  that  the  experimeol  and  theinfen 
ate  of  moment.  '  Dr.  Ure^s  experiments  vrere  madle  hniowsi 
after  they  were  performed,  by  means  of  the  daily  prinCs,  appa- 
rently, howerer,  more  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  wonder,  than 
of  turning  them  to  advantage.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  plaas 
of  administering  this  powerful  excitant,  hitherto  pursued  in  cases 
of  suspended  animation,  are  very  defective ;  that  no  advantage  is 
likely  to  lie  obtained  by  pas^ng  discharges  directly  through  tlie 
mion  o^  the  lieart  or  that  of  the  lungs ;  and  that  it  would  oer- 
tmnly  be  better  to  transmit  the  miloence  of  the  battery  akNig  the 
channel  of  the  nerres,  (ttie  phreolo  aenre,  fer  exampla,)-  whieb 
would  powerftilly  affect  the  longs  and  diaphragm,  witboot 
whose  action,  as  Dr.  W.  Phillip  proved  by  experiment,  aestber 
the  heart  nor  the  great  vessels  can  he  restored  to  naotioa* 

There  are  thfee  other  circumstances  stated  by  Dr«  Urei,  ia 
reference  to  suspended  animation,  which  we  think  it  important 
to  niention.  One  is,  that  immersion  in  colrf  water,  gtvally  ac- 
aeterates  the  extinction  of  life  by  abstraotnig  dm  aohnal  boat; 
and  that,  consequently,  less  hope  can  be  entertaioed  of  raeovsriiig 
drowned^  persons  after  a  considerable  interval  has  dapaed. 
Another  is,  that  the  positive  wire,  or  that  from  the  nine  fuales, 
•sight  to  be  applied  to  the  nerve,  while  the  n^^ative  wire»  or 
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ihwk  Jmn  tbe  copptr  eod,  should  be  applied  .to  the  nuiisele  to 
wfaicb  Ibe  nenre  leads.  Dr.  Ure  ascertained  tbb  by  expert* 
meols  upon  frogSi  brought  ioto  a  similar  state  of  sensibilit  j  with 
ivarm-bfooded  aninwls,  by  keeping  them  for  a  little  while  appa^ 
rently  dead.  The  third  b,  that|  for  restoring  animal  heat,  it 
wouM  be  Tery  desirable  to  have  a  larppe  cradle,  oontaining  saw- 
dost  heated  with  steam,  kept  in  readmess  at  the  booses  erected 
by  tlie  Humane  Society  for  the  recoTery  of  drowned  persons. 

Under  the  article  StiOAa,a  curious  account  is  gi?  en  of  the  disco* 
irery  lately  made  by  a  Russian  chemist,  that  starch  is  cooTertible 
into  sugar.  It  appears,  that  both  starch  and  sugar  are  com* 
|)osed  of  carbon  and  water,  or  its  constituents,  but  in  different 
liroportions ;  there  being  more  oxygen  in  the  su^,  and  moi« 
carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  starch.  T^e  abstraction,  therefore^ 
of  a  small  pro|iortion  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  from  atiutA,  will 
convert  it  into  sugar. 

« 1  find,*  says  Dr.  Ure,  <  that  potatoes  digested  with  the  dilute  sul« 
phurio  sod  for  a  diy  or  two*  at  toe  tefnperatMre  of  212^,  .vieLd  suw 
cheaply  and  abuodaaUy.  The  acid  is  afterwards  remoTca  by  chuk ; 
and  the  strained  liquor  left  to  repose,  after  doe  evaporation,  affiirds 
orystals  of  sugar,  m>m  which  sood  beer  may  be  made/ 

*  M*  Braconnot  baa  recentnr  expended  our  vi^ws  concerning  the 
artificial  production  of  sugar  and  gum.  Sulphuric  acid  fsp.  gr.  1.  827) 
mixed  with  well  dried  elm  dust,  oecame  very  hot,  ana  on  being  di- 
luted with  water,  and  neutralised  with  chalk,  afibided  a  liqtior,  whidi 
became  gummy  on  emporation.  Shreds  of  linen  triturated  in  a  gbss 
nortir,  with  snlpborie  acid,,  yield  a  similar  gum.  If  the  jfummr 
nrntterftom  lioea  be  boiled  for  some  time  with  dilute  sulphuric  adcf, 
we' obtain  a  ccystallisable  su^,  and  an  add,^  which  m.  Braoonnot 
calls  the  vfgeto*sulphuric  acid.  The  conversbn  of  wood  also  into 
mif^f  will  no  doubt  appear  remarkable ;  and  when  persons  not  famili« 
ariaed  with  chemical  speculations  are  told»  thai  a  pound  Pteigki  ^rags 
can  be  cmtoeHed  into  more  than  a  potrnd  weight  of  eagat^  thqr  may  re- 
nrd  the  statement  as  a  piece  of  pleasantry,  though  nothing,  sqrs  M« 
Sraconnot,  can  be  more  real/ 

Uaviog  heard  a  great  deal^a  fesr  years  age,  of  an  Alkalime* 
4er  iuToitfisd  by  Dr.  Ure  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  real 
alkaK  in  the  kelp  and  barilla  of  commerce,  we  turoed  to  the 
artiele,  cxpeetiag  to  meet  with  a  description  of  it,  *bat  were 
diaappoiated,  the  artkle  containing  only  a  promiea  that  he  will 
aooa  publish  a  description  of  it.  He  chargea  Dr.  Henry  of 
Mandiester,  to  whom  he  submitted  it,  with  inserting  in  bis  Ele^ 
menta,  a  deaeriptwn,  not  exactly  of  Dr.  Ure's  instrument,  but  of 
•oe  oa  iba  same  priocipla  Dr.  Ure  says,  that  he  offered  to 
eommuaicate  aa  abridged  statement  of  bis  invention  for  the 
Bleaienls,buithat,  without  consulting  him,  Dr.  Henry  publisbed 
the  essence  of  the  improvement.  We  tliink  Dr.  \it4  has  him- 
self some^what  to  blame  for  not  having  either  taken  out  a  patent 
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for  his  AfkfSlmtitiTf  ot,  ti  ledst,  plubliehed  If,  so  as  ^o  estabKsh 
his  claim  td  the  honour  of  the  ioveiitioii.  He  has  l>eeo  wi(hheld» 
he  savs,  by  a  desire  to  render  the  itistfumeut  still  more  complete, 
and  by  the  expectation  that  .the  lioen  Board  of  DabCn  might 
itish  it  to  appear  under  their  iiuspices ;  an  expectation  which  we 
think  not  r^ry  Bkelv  to  be  Ktlfitled,  after  their  haviug  allowed  the 
instromeot  and  its  mVentor  to  be  neglected  for  nearly  fite  years. 

This  is  not  the  only  disappointment  which  we  have  experienced 
id  consulting  this  valuable  dictionary.  Several  articles  are 
omitted  altogetheri  which,  no  doubY,  appeared  of  minor  impor- 
tance to  Dr.  Ure ;  but,  in  a  book  of  reference  like  H^,  we  expect 
to  ftnd  6vi^ry  thing  belon^ng'to  4he  science  at  least  noticed, 
hbwevet*  briefly.  PblogisCon  mone  of  the  articles  which  we  find 
wanting.  ^  li '  does  not,  \vb  admi(,''form  a  part  of  the  present 
nomenclature,  but  the  theb^y  which  recognised  Phlogiston  as  a 
principle,  was  so  distinguished  at  no  very  rembte  date,  that  it 
would  not  hftfve  been  supeffluoda'tq  inibitn  the  student^  who  may 
someCinies  meet  with  the  term  ib  hfs'readitig,  that  it  was  almost 
synonitmnis  with  the  element  of  6re  of  th^  A^bienfs,  or  perhaps 
with  the  hydrogen  ortheModerris.  .     '  ';    . 

Another  of  the  articles  which  we  have  *  Veen  .dlsappdinted  of 
finding,  is.  Colouring  Matter  of  Vegetable^,  "ffojif^  though  this 
18,  confe«8ed1y»  a  hypothetical  substance,  sq^e^  i((CCount  of  it 
occurs  inalmo^  every  systematic  work  oo  Chem^tcy.;  and,  if  Dr. 
Ure  disbelieved  in  its  existence^  the  notion  ought  to  have  been 
benoored  at  least  with  a  refutliti^n.  The  evidence  whieb  is 
adduced  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  suck  a  principle,  aeeme  te 
us,  indeed,  extremely  Tagoe  and  doubtful ;  and  there  ara  fiM^ta 
Whii^h  appear  ne&rty  contliisive*  against  its  existence.  Far,  if 
there  be  sueh  a  prmciiple,  it  ought,  according  to  the  analogy  of 
similar  principles,  to  possess  some  invaritble  characteristics  bv 
which  it  might  be  always  recognised.  Nothing  of  this  kincf, 
however,' has  yet  been  discovered.  We  are  told  in  Murray *s 
System,  that  many  vegetable  products,  possessed  of  deep  or  of 
vivid  coienrS,  agree  in  certain  chemibal  relatione  i  the  colouring 
matter  can  be  attracted  from  then  by  tlie  application  ot  certain 
solvenfe  i  can  be  stUI  further  transferred  from  these  solvents  to 
other  substances  exerting  aiBnities  towards  it ;  and  diis,  without 
its  being  posiible  to  refer  the  phenomena  to  actions  exerted  by 
any  known  proxhnate  principle*  But  surely,  this  circumstance 
can  never  be  admitted  as  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  sepante 
principle.  If  the  phenomena  cannot  be  referred  to  the  action  of 
any  knonm  prosdmate  principle,  it  may  reasonably  lead  us  to 
conjecture  the  existence  of  some  snch  principle.  But  does  it 
necessarily  fottow,  that  this  must  be  colouring  maUer^  distinct 
from  the  other  constituents  of  the  plant  to  which  it  gives  colour  ? 
The  colouring  matter  of  vegetables,  it  is  satd,  is  searuely  evsr 
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fottttd  insultled^  but  it  mised  or  eontbiiied  with  other  principles ; 
and  it  is  obuined  in  a  m<N«  aimple  and  pore  8ta4e»  by  the  aolioa 
of  thoee  agents  vhtcb  are  capable  of  eSeoUog  its  .disaolutaoii* 
This  supposed  $uigeneri$  colouring  matler,  howeyoTy  has  nefer, 
so  &r  as  we  Know,  been  obtained  in  a  simple  state-unmixed  mtk 
gum,  resin,  oil,  or  other  known  vegetable  constituents ;  Md  this» 
though  not  a  proof  of  Its  non^existenoe^t  is  sufficieot  to  naalLe  us 
cautious  in  adinitttog  it  to  exist.  Sometimesi  the  ooloors  of 
vegetables  are  extracted  by  water,  which  must  be  eold  or  warm 
according  to  eiroumstances ;  for  even  in  so  simple  aciroumstance 
as  this^  there  seems  to  be  a  diversity  of  affinities  in  Ibeeotooring 
principle.  Nay^  it  is  not  always  soluble  even  in  water;  le^ 
course  must  sometimes  be  had  to  alcohol,  and,  in  some  instances^ 
to  essential  or  expressed  oib.  Alkalies  and  acids  also  must 
sometimes  be  employed  before  its  solution  can  be  efleoted.  Now^ 
it  can  easily  be  conceived,  that  when  it  is  in  complicated  oomb^ 
nation  with  resins,  gums,  tannin,  and  the  like»  ttiio  operation  of 
diflerent  chemical  agents  may  be  required  its  for  separation ;  iNit, 
when  onoe  the  separation  is  efiected,  it  ought  to  exhibit  oonunon 
properties ;  otherwise,  it  can  never  be  esteemed  a  diatinot  prio- 
cipie.  Dr.'Ure  seems  to  take  a>simiUr  view  of  the  aaEyieot» 
from  the  manner  in  which  be  speaks  of  the.colouriog  matter  isf 
linen,  in  tbei article  Bleach ing.  He  has  given  an  articlsi  howr 
ever,  on  theBiTTBR  Peimciplb,  which  is  open  to  the  same  ob- 
jections as  lie  against  the  Colouring  Principle. 

On  turning  to  the  article  Enamel,  we  discovered  a  verv  ma-r 
terial  typographical  errori  not  noticetl  in  the  Brrata*  The  head- 
ing of  the  article  is  omitted,  and,  apparently,  a  paragraph  or 
more.  As  it  now  stands,  it  appears  as  a  eonliauation  of  the 
article  Emulsion,  which  is  also  imperfect*^*^We  are^  on  the 
whole,  well  pleased  with  the  arrangement  of  the  articles.  In 
the  article  Acid,  however.  Dr.  Ure  ttas,  we  think  injudiciously, 
included  au  account  of  all  the  acids,  instead  of  distributing 
them  through  the  alphabet,  which  has  swelled  the  article  to 
nearly  a  hundred  pages,  about  an  eighth  of  the  whole  woA. 

There  are  a  few  other  obvious  improvements  which  we  beg 
leave  to  suggest,  in  the  event  of  a  new  edition,  derived  from 
other  Dictionaries  on  a  similar  plan.  One  of  these  would  be, 
the  practice  adopted  in  Brewster^s  Encyclopedm,  and  since 
fbllowed  by  Mr.  Cooper  in  his  Surgical  Dictionary ;  of  referring, 
at  the  close  of  each  important  article,  to  the  works  of  best 
authority  where  more  particular  details  may  be  found  than  con- 
sist v^ith  the  circumscribed  columns  of  a  Dictionary.  Dr.  Ure, 
in  his  Introduction,  seems  to  have  some  objection  against  re- 
ferences to  works,  as  being  a  mark  of  pedantry  which  is  better 
avoided^  The  references,  however,  which  we  recommend  on  the 
plan  of  Cooper,  are  very  different  from  pedantK  referencea  m- 
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tended  M  a  display  of  reading.  These  are  rerjr  tatUj  nm^" 
faclured  without  much  trouble  of  reading.  But^  in  a  profeMed 
book  of  reference,  a  notice  of  the  chief  authors  in  wliicb  more 
extensile  information  maj  be  procured,  ajppended  to  each  of  the 
longer  articles,  appears  to  us,  if  not  indispensible,  yet,  of  une- 
quifocal  utility. 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  Dr,  Ure*s  Dictionary  is  de« 
eidedly  superior  to  most  works  of  the^  kind.  He  has  seldom 
)iarely  copied  the  bingoage  of  his  authorities,  but  has  apparently 
re-written  most  of  tlie  articles ;  a  practice  which  gires  more 
liniibrmitv  and  consistency  to  a  work  of  this  kind,  than  copving 
without  alteration,  one  article  from  one  author,  and  another  from 
another,  at  the  hazard  of  introducing  diflerent  or  cTeo  oootra* 
dictory  opinions.  Most  of  the  purely  chemical  part,  however,  is 
drawn,  with  little  change  in  the  expression,  from  Sir  H.  Davy^s 
Eleoieots ;  and  '  for  whatefer  is  Taluable  in  the  mineralogical 

*  flepartment,    the  reader   is  ultimately  indebted  to  Profimsor 

*  Jameson,*  from  whose  excellent  svstem,  the  chief  jpart  of  the 
descriptions  of  mitiersi  species,  is  abridged.  The  mineralogical 
articles  form  a  Tcry  Taloablepart  of  the  work,  Tlie  extended 
dissertations  on  Cabrie,  VambutUonf  Heie,  JDMiUaiiom^ 
JBheMcUfif  Oa#,  Ligkt^  and  7'ikermomeler,  are  original,  and 
do  great  credit  to  the  Author.  The  article  on  JI7f  utoolenla 
fChmmicaiJf  is  also  new,  and  highly  Taluable,  as  are  the 
additions  to  the  article  iHlracfton.  On  tlie  whole,  we  oooli* 
dently  recommend  this  Dictionarv  to  medical  students,  manubc- 
torers,  agriculturists,  and  mineralogists,  as  the  most  useful  work 
on  Cliemistry,  which  they  can  possess ;  and  we  have  no  doabl 
that,  in  po|Nilarity,  it  will  soon  rank  with  Cooper*s  Surgical 

Dictionary,  and  Thomases  Practice  of  Physic. 

■ -    -       —  —  -         -  --  - .- . 

Art.  V.  1.  nt  Natural  Hidanf  of  AnU  ;  by  M.  P.  Huber.  Tms- 
lated  from  the  ftench,  with  additional  Notes,  by  J.  R,  Johnson. 
M.D.  F.H.S.  Ifino.  pp.  xlvi,  8d8.    London.    189). 

2.  Nen  OUeroaUom  on  the  Natural  History  of  Bae$ ;  by  Franris 
Huber.  Transhted  from  the  Original.  Second  Edition,  llkno. 
London. 

TNSTEAD  of  being  surprised  at  the  brilliant  discoveries  wkfeit 
^  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  made  in  natural  historf  ,  one  is 
ready  to  (eel  some  astonishment  at  the  slow  progress  of  a  science 
which  requires  little  previous  preparation  beyond  a  ready  glance 
and  an  observant  habit.  The  admiration  of  nature  on  a  large 
scale,. is  a  universal  feeling ;  and  to  have  no  relish  for  dbe  beau* 
tiful,  the  wild,  the  grand,  in  scenery,  argues  a  deSciencr  in  one 
of  the  most  common  endowments  of  civilized  roan.  But  this 
broad  field  of  vision  and  inquiry,  swarms  with  minute  and  in* 
teresting  objects  wUich  have  riclily  repsid  the  curiosity  of  those 
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who  hnw  mftde  inqubUioif  into  Uioir  peoiiliiurities,  mtd  l^liioh  yot 
nflbrA  nn  ample  range  for  the  exercise  both  of  BuperficM  aatl  MT 
dose  research.  Il  baa  not  eafrequently  hafipwedt  <lnit  a  aier^lv 
casual  obser? atioo  baa  led  to  a  aeries  of  kiTes^giitieiis  wbkh 
hare  laid  «Mda  abme  of  the  sioai  mysterietts  kwa  af  »bFsk^ 
evolttClon*  it  ia  fai  Ibia  wajr  that  evvry  indivkiMal  tras  it  to  hit 
power  to  confer  dbligatioos  on  philosophy,  by  simply  ti**ailiag 
Lioiself  of  the  easy  opportueitjes  within  his  reach.  And« 
persons  of  leibufe  wovki  attach  themselves  to  seme  parisult  of 
this  kind,  a  collection  of  monographs  might  thus  be  fbniaed^ 
which  wonid  supplv  the  STstMistic  natiiralitfC  with  some  of  hia 
richest  materials.  When  ttie  Messrs.  Hubc*  began  thoir  interast- 
ing  courses  of  experiment,  they  were  in  possession  of  no  advai* 
tajj^es  but  snob  as  are  common  to  pecsatis  of  libera}  eduoatkilk 
Ykf  by  steadily  putsohig  one  main  track  of  ^itentiYo  oaI 
j'udidooa  obsei^ation,  thcgr  haVe,  eaoh  in  hia  sespeotiye  patb^ 
thrown  new  light  on  some  of  the  most  inte9restiiii|  4e»tirtineB|i 
of  nitural  aoieaee ;  they  haTe  diselosed  new  proiwi  of  the  Vis- 
4lom  and  bene6o6nce  of  the  great  Orgsiiiaer  of  eosieteace ;  Mil 
they  have  dliseoted  out  new  rattifioaitMis  of  thai  grand  ayat^ai 
of  intellig^tfoe  which,  While  id  its  fhloess  and  pl^evajetiee  It 
resides  in  man  as  the  lord  off  the  cceationy  actnatesi  in  tariewa 
degrees  of  eneigy,  all  the  tribes  of  aoisBatioii  from  tho  el^plMiM 
to  the  mite. 

The  singular  and  half*raiional  politiea  of  the  Bee  a«d  of  tli^ 
Am,  havfe  at  all  tunes  emited  the  ooiiosity  both  of  the  seientafio 
and  ^f  die  Oomman  qbaerrer  of  nature.  The  foroMr^  h  patti^alar^ 
by  its  regular  system  of  afdiitscture,  and  by  the  evident  Oigop 
of  forecast  stsd  cofenbinalion  displayed  in  ita  m^  v^^ufiev^ia 
soppiied  some  of  the  strongest  argiMenta  on  the  aide  of  tboae 
who  aire  4tspoaed  to  concede  to  the  lower  families  ffS  lho  anhunl 
enalum,  the  pessesshHi  of  reasoning  faoulty  as. a  principle  of 
aotioik  lu  p^miUar.  qiaaUttea  nod  taloaMo  prodnotions .  ha.To 
eiatttled  it  to  clona  and  aoeurate  intpoatigation  i  nod  philosQi^enl 
of  high  Autts  hate  bestowed  much  of  their  tiaseio  tbe  emmiof^ 
tbn  of  ita  manners  and  instincts.  SwaaMoerdam  and-Raaumun 
ensploynd  tfaemadves  in  Ihene  msearehes  ;  and  others  of  infeviof 
note»  as  Wildman^Ilieiki,  Hatturf,  and  jlhicaoh^.hata  been  diar 
tingqahed  for  their  suooessful  proseeution  of  praotical  obaetva* 
tiona  ia  the  aame  disection.  It  is  to  the  latter,  that  wo  are 
mdebted  for  two  of  the  moat  impodaAt  diseoteries  oonneoted 
with  the.aoonooiy  of  bees.  Ho  first  established  the  foot,  that 
the.  wmfcera  ate  all  of  the  female  sex,  and  asoerteined  fi^  |neta«. 
morpbnbis  of  tbelciroa.of  the  laboursr  into  the  q«oen»  taierely 
by  the  aubstittttion  of  different  food,  and  tho  eOlafjgenieot  of  (|i# 
oomaum  into  a. royal  cell.  When  aU  the  queens  are  witbdraoK^ 
from  a  hivo,  a  osTtiiin  number  of  the  worms  of  the  w«rhhig  be% 
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lu^  iinrariably  selected  by  the  community  for  t)i«  piirpose  of  suj^- 
plylDff  the  deficiency  ;  the  apartments  are  extended,  a  mor^^ 
atimukting  nourishment  is  supplied,  and  a  tnode  of  treatmeot 
adapted  which  never  fails  of  the  desired  eflfect.  Whence  ioomes 
this  complete  alteration  of  habit  and  routme  in  tliefMs  aa^^acious 
insects?  Whence  this  shrewd  adaptation  of  new  measures  Co 
unusual  exigencies  ?  We  mny  amnse  ourselves  witti  applying 
quaint  epithets  to  rational  actions ;  but  we  cannot  thus  annihilate 
their  rationality.  Such  conduct  in  man  is  admitted  to  be  the 
result  of  reason  and  knowledge  :  why  should  it  be  denied  in  tbe 
case  of  bees  ?  When  the  ant,  having,  built  tbe  walls  of  its  apart- 
ment, springs  its  little  arch  to  form  the  ceiling,  and  finding  that 
•she  has  failed  in  rightly  estimating  tbe  point  of  junction,  rases 
the  whole  to  construct  it  afresh — what  is  this  but  reason  ?  Not 
human  reason  indeed,  nor  acconntaUe  knowledge,  but  still  a 
apark  of  that  ediereal  essence  which  pervades  all  sentient  exist- 
ence as  its  light  and  guide. 

The  meritof  by  ferthe  most  important  and  connected  series  of 
discoveries  relating  to  the  nature  and  habits  of  bees,  is  due  to  the 
talents  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Francis  Huber,  who,  though  af- 
flicted with  that  severest  of  bodily  privations,  loss  of  sight,  has  suc- 
ceeded, by  the  agency  of  assistants  and  domestics  under  his  personal 
direction,  in  verifying,  correcting,  and  extending  former  experi- 
ments, and  in  ascertaining  a  great  number  of  additional  facts^ 
until  he  has  g^ven  an  entirely  new  aspect  to  this  branch  of  ento- 
mology. His  simple  but  admirable  invention  of  the  box-hive, 
opening  on  hinges  in  narrow  compartments,  has  enabled  Um  to 
watch  the  most  secret  movements  of  his  swarms ;  and  a  number 
of  well-conceived  contrivances  have  given  hun  the  means  of 
witnessing  transactions  hitherto  considered  as  beyond  the  range 
of  inspection.  His  observations  on  the  fecundation  of  the 
queeOf  have  completely  deared  up  that  hitherto  mystmous 
point '  lie  has  established  tbe  fact,  that  tbe  egg  is  not  conveyMl 
ny  tbe  worker,  but  deposited  in  its  cell  by  the  mother ;  and 
when  he  compelled  the  queen 'to  drop  them  ^  at  random,*  the 
eggs  were  eaten  by  the  labourers.  He  was,  if  we  rightly  under- 
stand the  passage,  previously  to  his  total  loss  of  sight,  an  aeUial 
spectator  of  the  annual  massacre  of  .the  males;  and  be  has 
ascertained  some  curious  particplars  respecting  the  effibots  of 
retarded  impregnation  on  the  progeny  of  the  queen.  He  seems 
to  have  left  nothing  for  future  discovery  in  his  verificatioo  of  the 
various  circumstances  connected  with  swarming,  and  be  .has 
supplied  a  considerable  collection  of  interesting  illustrations  of 
the  habits  of  the  queen  through  all  the  stages  of  her  history. 
These  Angular  animals  feel  the  most  implacable  hostility  towards 
each  other. '  When  the  royal  cells  send  forth  their.  tenantSpt  they 
engage  immediately  in  murderous  coofliol  i   but  iihen»  aa  is 
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imually  the  cas6,  one  of  the  queens  is  first  excluded,  she  proceeds 
without  delay  to  the  still  efosed  receptacles^  and  destroys  her 
embryo  rWals% 

<  In  one  of  our  thinnest  hivesi  t^6  queens  left  their  celb  almost  at 
the  same  moment  Whenever  thej^  6bserved  each  other,  they  rushecj^ 
together,  a)[>par^dy  with  great  fury,  and  were  in  such  a  position  that* 
the  antenna  of  elich  was  (were)  seized  by  the  teeth  of  the  other; 
the  heady 'breast,  and  belly  of  the  one,  were  opposed  to  the  head, 
bf«aBt,iand  belly  of  the  other;  the  extremity  of  their  bodies  had* 
oMy  to  he  curved  that  they  midit  be  reciprocally  pierced  with  the 
stit^gs,  and  both  Ml  dead  togemr.  But  it  seems^  as  if  natare  has 
not  ordained*  that  both  combatants  should  perish  in  the  duel  i  biif 
rather  thati  yr\^n  finding  themselves  in  the  situation  describedi  .they 
should  fly  at  thst  rnorpent  with  the  utmost  precipitation*  Thus,  whm 
tliese  two  rivals  felt  the  extremities  about  to  meet,  they  disengage4 

themselves'and  each  fled  away A  few  minutes  affcer  the  two  queens 

st?parated.  their  terror  ceased,  and  they  again  began  to  seek  eacti 
otiiei'.  Imtnedintefy  on  coming  in  sight,  they  rushed  together,  seized 
one  another,'  and  resumed  exactly  their  former  position.    The  result 

of  this '  rencounter  was  the  same At  last,  the  queen  which  was 

cither  tHae  stroi^cst  or  the  most  enraged,  darted  on  her  rival  at  a 
naomeni  when'  unperceived,  and  with  her  teeth  caught  the  origin  of 
the  wing;  then  rising  above  her,  brought  the  extremity  of  her 
own  body  under  the  belly  of  th^  other;  and  by: this  nieadA  easily 
piecced  her  with,  the  ating.    Then  she  withdrew  her  sting  after '    ' 


loosing)  hold  of  the  wing.  The  vanquished  queen  fell  dowHf 
draped  herself  languidly  along,  and»  her  strength  failing,  she  sooa 
expired.'         *     ' 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  working  bees  appear  to  take  aa 
intense  interest  in  these  quarrels.  When  the  queena  separate^ 
ttiey  impede  tUerf  flight  by  seizing  their  limbs,  and  only  liheratft 
them  wjiien  they  prepare  to  renew  the  conflict.  The  olrcum-^ 
stances  are  pcedsely  similar  when  a  strange  queen  is  introduoed> 
ioto  a  hive:  she  is  immediately  surrounded  by  part  of  the  bees,, 
while  auother  division  encloses  the  queen  regnant ;  the  rivals  are* 
brought  in  sight  of  each  other,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  reoeda 
uotil  one  has  fallen. 

We  regret  that  this  valuable  and  interesting  little  book  has. 
Act  been  so  constructed  as  to  adroit -of  indiscriminate  perus&I.] 
Its  attractive  and  important  details  adapt  it  in  a  peculiar  man-! 
tier  for  the  use  and  gratification  of  the  ybiing;  out  there  are, 
certain  particulars  which,  however  necessary  to  philc»ophical 
inquiry,, are  too  minute  and, distinet  to  be  with  propriety  pre- 
sented to  the  minds  of  youth.  On  this  point,  we  have  oM-^ 
fashioned  notions  which  wopld  have  led  us  strongly  to  recom- 
■lefftfd  the  publication  of  tlie  elueidations  to  which  we  fdlude,  un- 
^er^tbe  veil  of  a  learned  language. 

Tbefsnemoir  cm  Ants  is  by  tbe  sou  of  the  Author  of  the  formed- 
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foxkn    |t  efldilftite  tb^  reunite  oC  as  ^xi^naite  ^nd  wclfrpooniloeled 

ajsr^^^fB^Marcb^  ini^tb^  bfibto  q(  imi  indwtripiM  n^oe  of 

iosecUi.    Their  character,  their  aodal  eooDomy,  tbm  y/mr^  aiHi 

'  llieir  aUiaoo^a  «J^  iWaQriM  Ui.  a.  tevy  diatin^t  ap4.  W*^i^^ 

im^n^r ;,  and  th«  hpol^  faaa  ha4  tha  gvml  Muoe  of  (m^i  4vio . 
OliabfmdP  of  an  eflfecUw  ffUtor»  wbjo,  in  a4d^D  to  a.reapeoi- 
wMJ  c(K^qiit^4  tcapsVuUon^  ht»  kicreaaed  iha  vajiu^  of  Ua  origjIaAl 
bgr  i^atfiictl^e  M^-  ThQ  ttda  ih,  hofpctep^  aomevifbat^  tao 
^CHUprebeiisHo ;  ainoathe  work  reftM  maialjr  to  av^b  Tariotics 
al^  thie  AAt  aa  c^^ie  kmiiediataly  onder  the  Autlbor^  inafectiaai, 
nhUa  Ihoie  whieb  hihabiC  other  eltmaa  aaA  oonotrie^,  n¥e  ooly 
kMideotally and partiallv  ad^rted  to.  Ii^  Ho/ttAn^vr^iht abWaact 
lod^slry  of  tMv  wondernti  insect  more  remarkable,  than  in  the  con- 
ffmctiDnQftbdr  habitations.  The  FaTfo^r  AntcoTeraitan^  with 
kafee.  sttcksj^  and  alt.  |!nda  of  misc^haQeous  materials,  dispoaed 
apparently  bi  qonfUsioii,  but  really  viib  the  utmost  car^ndinaach 
^manneiraa  effe^tuaUy  to  defend  itagaiosttbAantraiica  of  its  eBe^ 
if^^  and  th^  b^lewaofcii^  of  tbe  sky,    PiAi ing  tba  day>  aa  fiifte 

J^ik/e^  tb(a  baffriars  ava  romoTed*  a»d  the  avoniiea  thrown  opea 
i(  tbe  fifoo  pasaam  of  the  basilinf  inbabitanla :  aa  ^emimg 
tipptoachaa,  ma  damoas  ara  replacadp  the  barrieadea  atraBgUi* 
onad,.  tha^  giiarda  atetlaoed,^  and  every  tbinR*  ia  seaured^  while 
l|le  ahaileaod  ritiaena  ei^oy  their  repoae.  Tfta,  interior  h  dia* 
%4b«lei)  If  to  halla  npi,  galleries  constructed  of  earth  tempered 
nfth  rain-water. '  The^  hitr  of  the  Mason  Ant  is  birilt  on  (he 
flame  generat  prindptes,  but  nlih  more  regularity  and  compoct- 
ness :  it  contains  aometimea  not  fewer  than  forty  stories,  half 
alN>t»  ground,  and  an  e<|iial'  portion  bebw  the  sorfaee.  Soaoe 
tribea  Mptafy  the  tttmost  sagacity  ift  tfraiKng  tbemseWes  of  any 
aoaMaotal  poaMion*  of  Madea  of  grass,  stalln  of  com,  or  olber 
aligilt  materials,  hi  the  formation  of  their  lodges.  Should  one 
of  Ibeae  shrewd  creatot ea  ftnd  two  fragments  of  straw  l^g  at 
djghi  angles,  il  makes  use  of  them  as  the  beams  and  joists  of 
ka  MUfe  ehamber,  and  iHKag  up  the  apact^  with  moistened 
oarib^  aooo  completes  a  now  apartment. 

<  Tboie  aatf  wbA^y  the  ft^ndation  of  a  wolU  a  cbaaabar,  or  g^ 
IcrVf^bom  woi^mg$^v(^dj^  occaiiipQ  now  and  than  a  want  of  ooia- 
vfiaence  rn.  the  pajrtfi'  of  thq  same  or  different  objects.  Soch  exaanpfea 
are  of  np  ujifieqiient/  Qpcuircence»,  tMit  diey  by  no  means  eipborrtfs 
tbefD.'  '  What  follbws  proves  thai  the  workman  on  discovering  bis  error« 
knew  how  to  itectMy  it; 

*•  A  wdl  had  be^  erected  with  the  viciw  of  sustafnmg  B*v«nMed 
ceiliiigv  itU  iMcettpIet^,  that  had  been  projected  from  the  wall  of 
the  opposile  chamber.  The  workman  who  began  constructing  it,  haJ 
piaeo.  IS  loo.liMle  alaaatiaa  to  meet  tbe  opposite  partition  apoir  r*^'*^ 
It  was  to  rest. '  Had  it  been  contjnaed  on  die  original*  plan^  it 
i««rt»i^bantniallb«widlatabo«^onoJlalfaf  haheUi^wd 
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mi^  QMmaqr  lo>  mM.  Thii  aisie  of  iUf$gkyeff  Q»fQi% cUigied 
my  attei»tioft ;  when  one  of  tlie  9tit%  a^viog  ii^  the  plac^  aod  iriikbf 
tAc  wollcf.  Agf^ax^A  Co  be  struck  by  tbe  dimeultjr  which  prOMm&ed  it»- 
«elf ;  bul  tbif  If  iooM  ^bvieted.  by  taking  iomn  w  eoDiiig  and  nU»^ 
the  well  imon  wUcb  U  repetecL  Ii  then,  m  my  pfeiepeeh  eentimetw 
ei  new  €omg  wiib  cbe  fngo^qete ef  thie  §Bmmimmt'  |kp« 4ia«<^«i 


The  Trmber  Aots  constract  their  lieste  to  the  tronk  o'v  fooi 
of  trees^  .^iiicb  they  excavate  ieto  innuaiecable  9torie9|^ .  eaeli 
ecij)»i8tiag  of  amxxj  chamberQ  and  pasaegea*  The  ffooni  and 
ceili^fa  are  reduciw  ta  the  tbiuneaa  q(  card,  and  aaaaune^  pro-* 
b«W]F  by  tbe  904iio»  of  the  formic  aci4  ^  bbeki^k  bw*  Ttu9 
latter  oircumstance  is,  howeTer,  peQuiiar  tp  <ine  specaee  eii2y4 

ITiodinS  ^^  i*  ^M  ii9po88ible«  while  qonfi^iqg,  hiivacAf  to  Uie 
oomiQon  OQodea  of  obaervatioo^  to  make  bims^lf  aoquainted  with 
the  interior  economy  of  the  ant-hill»  Hr.  Huber  oontriTed  aa 
i%|)pafatu3  wiMQb,  with  aome  management^  enabled  him  to  wit-^ 
ne44  all  the  different  moyementa  and  proceaseB  of  bis  ants*. 
He  welched  the  successive  ^ages  of  their  exiatence^  t^he 
Ixodes  of  nurluce  and  feeding,  and  the  Taryio|;  habits  of  .dis-; 
tioct.  species.  .  By  these  mean^  be  has  established  a  chain  oC 
facta  which  .aSbrds^  if  not  a  complete,!  a .  satisfactory  ao4  con* 
oected  history  of  the  Ant  in  its  seoeraJ  cOaxacter  and  manners^ 
«nd  wUdh  fuppliea  a  framework  tliat  other  inquirers  may  more 
eaeUy  fill  up.  Among,  the  otyects  to  whfeh  he  more  specially  di-* 
rected  hi9  attention,  was  the  ascertainment  of  the  medes  of  cbiu-. 
ipunjiMtiaa  between  the  imUTiduals  of  these  liKle  cowunmutii^ii 
I»iUuatrptbaof  this  point,  he  describes  the  fbUpwing  amiisiiig; 
aoene. 

<  Ths^feet  of  the  attifieiiil  aai-bSly  ev  rmie,  were  phmmd  ia  .?ei»« 
eels  mnsiantly  filled  with  water ;  this  ex^^edient,,  of^ina%  adopted 
lo  afcreit  the  passage  of  the  ants,,  proved  to  t}iem  a  fruitful  source  of 
delight,  for  tney  there  slaked  their  thirst  (like,  butterflies*  bee%  and 
other  insects)^  during  the  great  heat  of  summer.  One  dayj  whilst 
they  were  assembled  at  the  foot  of  the  rueht^  occupied  in  licking  up 
l!hc  little  drops  which  filtered  between  the  fibres  ot  me  wood;  ( wntch 
they  preferred  to  the  taking  it  from  the  bason  itself»')  I  Siirased  myself 
in  disturbing  them.  This  trifling  experiment  ^ve  rise  to  a  scene- 
whicb  appeared  conclusive.  The  jcreaier  part  of  the  ants  hsm^diaCely 
asoeiMM  the  leg' of  the  ruakej  a  few,  faowewn  remained,.  Wtom  B«f> 
pMsencekad  not  risrmed,.  and  who  ffonlwnied.€aBattsingi  Bvtoas) 
ef  theee.wbohad  legainedth^  fuckcp  eanieibeGk  ftodapf^ftoAshedoiyi, 
ef  iUi  companion^  who  aj^peaced  fully  absorbed^  in  ^  pleasura  of 
dsinkiog  ;,^  pushed  it  ifith  its  mandibles  several  times  spcces&ivel;^ ,  rais<r , 
iog  and  lowering  its  head  alternately,  and  at  lengthsueceeded  m  drii^ 
ing  it  otf«  The  officious  ant  then  reached  another,,  wno  was  engaged! 
in  the  same  office,  apd  endeavoured  to  diive  it  off*  efsp,  by  strikii^ 
the  abdomen  behind ;  but  seeing  that  it  did  not  appear  to,  or  woula 
eoti  utfdl^tand  its  meaning,  it  approached  the  corslet,  and  gave  it 
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two  or  three  blows  wilJi  the  end  of  itR  nmndibles.  The  irtt,  being  at 
length  ararisedof  the  necessity  of  withdrawing,  passed  precipittitdj 
tb  Sie  bell-glass;  a  third,  wumed  in  thfe  same  manner,  and  Iby  the 
same  ant,  quickly  repainted  its  habitation ;  but  a  fourth,  wiio  renuuo* 
Jed  alone  at  the  waters  edge,  would  not'retire,  notwithstilnding  nume- 
rous proofs  of  the  solicitude  of  which  it  was  the  objectt---fC  appeared 
to  pay  no  attention  to  the.  reiterated  blows  of  its  friendly^  monitor, 
who  at  length  seized  it  by  one  of  its  legs,  and  dragged  it  rather  rough!  j. 
The  toper,  however,  returned,  keeping  his  large  pincers  extended 
with  all  the  appearance  of  rage,  and  again  stationed  himself  to  quaff 
the  deligbtftii  Deverape ;  but  its  companion  would  give  k  no  quarter ; 
conning  in  front,  it  seized  it  by  its  mandibles,  and  dragged'lt  very  rapid- 
ly into  die  ant-hill.'    pp.  148— 150. 

'  One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  in  the  history  of  the 
Ant^  is  to  be  fohnd  in  the  connexion  subsibttng  between  it  and 
the  puceron  trl^e  of  insects.  The  latter  are  to  the  former,  what 
his  berd^  of  milch  *  cattle  are  to  man  :  they  are  collected  and 
guarded  by  the  Ant  with  the  utmost  care,  and  the  s^eet  glutinous 
excretion  ejected  by  these  Aphides,  supplies  the  little  labourer 
\irith  his  principal  nutrimeot.  Mr.  Huber  found  these  aoiroals 
Hi  various  situations  near  the  different  ant-hills  ;  frequently  at 
the  roots  of  plants,  sometimes  in  the  nests  themselves,  but  al- 
ways treated  with  the  most  solicitous  attention,  carridd  off  by  the 
ants  on  the  approach  of  dan«^er,  and  in  all  respects  exhibiting 
tbe  appearance  6f  complete  subserviency  to  the"  control  of  their' 
owners.  *  Who  cotild  have  imagined  tbiit'the  ants  werfe  a  pas^ 
*  tor^l  tribe  V  The  ant  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  'wait  for  the 
reg;tdar  period  Of  producin:^  this  liquid:  When  hiinfipry,  be  strolls 
among  bis  insect  cattle,  strikes  one  of  them  gently  but  rapidly 
with  his  antennae,  atid  the  signal  is  always  obeyed  wlt^  tbe 
puceran  has  not  been  previously  exhausted  by  other  jnilAtrt.  It 
is  a  striking  coinddence,  that  the  ant  and  theptfceron  becotoe 
torpid  at  precisely  the  same  reduction  of  temperature,  so  that 
when  the  former  revives  from  its  hibernal  sleep,  it  finds  its  nou- 
risber  awakeaiid  re/xAjf  for  its  supply!.  Tbe  eggs  of  the  Apbides 
receive  from  tb^e  ant  Ibq  same  jCa^eaad  attention  as  it  bestows  on 
'itsown  o6&pring. 

Not  less  extraordinary  is  tlie  discovery,  the  credit,  of  which  is 
due  to  Mr.  Hober^  of  a  species  of  ant  which  attacks  the  nests  of 
other  speciesi  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  oil*  their  youBg.  Tbe 
Rufeseent  Ant,  sometimies  called  by  him  the  Amaaon  and  tlie 
Legionary  from  its  exclusively  warlike  habits,  does  wot  construct 
its  own  nest,  nor  tend  its  own  young,  except  iir  cases  of  necessity. 
He  was  accidentally  direicted  to  this  discovery  by  o.l^^rving,  in 
1804,  a  close  column  of  this  tribe  traversing  the  road.  Attract- 
ed by,  the  sights  he  traced  the  movcmeuts.of  the  insects,  andsa^r 
them  approach  a  hill  tenanted  by  the  Ash-coloured  Aut,  bi^^i 
afteC a' short  biH  obstinate contnct,'  put  the  garrison  to  flight. 
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The  ii«9it  filsp  was  to  make  an  opediag  with  their  teeth  ie  the 
diefeaeesof  the  nest,  and  to  eoter  by  the  breach  ;  but  they  speedily 
returned^ '  eapefar bearing  off  in  its  mouth  ahurva  or  a  pupa,*  with 
ivhioh  they  returned  to  their  own  abode.  Dr.  Johnson  informs 
us^  in  a  note,  that      . 

*  the  tactics  of  these  pnarauders  yary  with  the  enemy  they  have  to 
contend  with ;  in  this  instance,  conscious  of  carrying  off  tlieir  booty. 
Without  further  opposition  from  the  Ash-coloured  Ants,  the  army  no 
longer  keeps  in  rank,  but  separates  into  straggling  parties,  each  has* 
tenmg  by  a  difierent  route,  to  deposit  their  spoil  in  the  common  trea« 
sury:  but,  when  these  intrepid  adyenturers  attack  a  nest  of  mining 
ants,  and  return  successful,  they  are  then  obliged,  from  the  knowu 
spirit  and  courage  of  the  latter,  to  keep  dose  ocder,  and  march  in  a 
body  to  the  very  eates'of  their  citadel :  as  it  not  unfirequently  happenSp 
they  are  followed  and  harassed  the  whole  way  by  the  mining  antSp  who 
leave  ao  exertion  untried  to  recover  their  treasure/    p.  251. 

•  •  • 

Mr.  Huber  frequently  witnessed  these  expeditions,  and  minute- 
ly noted  the  various  movements  which  preceded  and  followed 
them.  He  found  that  the  hills  of  the  Rufescent  or  martial  Ant, 
were  uniformly  inhabited  by  them  in  common  with  some  other 
species  of  their  own  race,  commonly  the  Ash-coloui^  kind ;  and 
that  while  the  former,  engaging  in  a  sort  of  slaye^trade,  sup« 
plied  the  nest  with  the  larvs  of  '  negro*  labourers,  the  latter, 
Tvhen  they  attained  their  growth,  became  perfectly  domiciliated, 
took  charge  of  all  the  household  business,  welcomed  the  wioss- 
troopers  on  their  successful  return  from  their  predatory  forays, 
and,  in  one  remarkable  instance,  assailed  with  direct  yiolenoe  a 
party  which  came  back  empty-handed.  There  is  another  variety 
which  subsists  in  the  same  manner,  with  this  difference,  that, 
unlike  the  Rufescent  tribe,  while  it  occasionally  sets  out  on 
plundermg  excursions,  it  not  only  domesticates  with  its'  negroes,' 
out  assists  them  in  their  labours. 

Art.  VL  1.  An  Appeal  to  the  Legidature  and  the  PuiUc,  more  es- 
pecially to  Dissenters  from  the  Established  Church,  of  every  De- 
nomination, on  the  Tendency  of  Mr.  Brougham's  Bill  for  the  £du- 
cation  of  die  Poor.  By  James  Baldwin  Srown,  Esq.  LL.D.  Sec, 
8vo.  pp.  100.    Price  Ss.  London.  1821. 

2.  Christian  Remembrancer.  March  1821«— Art.  Opposition  to  Mr; 
Brot^ham's  Bill. 

IN  our  last  Number,  we  took  a  review  of  the  objections  which 
lie  against  Mr.  Brougham^s  Bill,  on  the  broad  ground  of  its 
inefficiency  as  a  measure  designed  to  extend  and  perpetuate  the 
benefits  of  Education ;  briefly  adverting,  at  the  same  time,  to  its 
iiyttrioiiB  interference  with  the  interests  of  religious  liberty. 
The  econoimcai  objections  nrliicb,  after  all^  Mr.  wougbam  will 
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find  tfie  gretlest  difficakjf  in  disposing*  of  to  tlie  wrtisfaoiioifC 
Ihd  cmiiitry  gontiemeni  «id  ivfiiob  wiH  prolmbly  prove  &Ud  to 
the  BiH^^^we  iMiote  Chen  to  enter  ioto^  nal  bedmae  we 
irere  ittsemiUe  of 'tlieir  icniKirtance,  but  because  they  relate  f 
the  practicability  of  the  measure,  rather  than  to  its  inttflosic 
merits,  * 

'  The  ar^menta  we  employed,  were  ^tedieA  t&jUkiWy  not 
simply  that  the  prpposea  measure  would  iutolVe  a  aertous 
grievance  tP  ^  }arg;e  portion  of  the  community,  but  that  It  would 
not  be  a  Ibenefit  to  the  whole.  A  partial  inconvanienee  may 
ve<|ake  to  be  submitted  to  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  good  from 
which  it  is  inseparable ;  but,  for  the  fiiconveiiienoe,  ^mA  yex&tion, 
and  poatttTooost  which  the  Education  BiH  would  iuflfast  upon 
the  PisBeoters,  we  endeavoured  to  shew  tbait  no  eqahmknt  or 
eompensatlM  wcHild  be  ensured  to  themi  in  the  shape  of  a  gtme* 
ral  advantage. 

To  press  the  economical  olyecttons, — we  mean  thoae  which 
arise  out  of  the  bnrthensorae  nature  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
— might  have  seemed  like  an  attempt  to  excite  a  ciamoqr  against 
the  measure,  instead  of  a  temperate  discussion.  And  yet,  it  is 
highly  important  that  the  pubuo  should  be  in  full  possessicm  of 
all  the  bearings  uf  the  Bill,  since  the  money  objections  are  niore 
easily  understood  by  many  persons,  and  come,  more  directly 
bom%  than  any  ccinsiderations  of  moral  expediency.  The  bare 
fact,  that  Mr.  Brougham's  measure  would  eqtail  a  serious  burthen 
on  the  already  over^burthened  and  rapidly  accumulating  oomntjf 
vai9$,  that  it  would  add  another  vexatious  item  to  the  lone  tfrray 
of  taxes^  and  that  it  would  substitute,  to  a  ffreat  extent,  Jor  the 
volmntary  amtribtUian9  of  the  rtdk,  the  forced  paymente  of 
the  poorf'^iioM  fact  will  spare  the  necessity,  in  many  quarters, 
of  any  lahouiud  argumentation  to  prove  that  the  legislative 
quackery  of  the  Bill  ought  to  be  resisted. 

The  public  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Baldwin  Brown  for  having, 
in  his  full  and  able  analyds  of  the  Bill,  placed  this  fact  in  a  moat 
strikiqg  point  of  view.  We  regret  only,  that  he  has  mixed  up 
the  jeeneral  olgeotions  too  much  with  the  objections  peculiar,  or 
chiefly  relating^  to  Dissentnysfipm  the  fiistabUshment,  Wer^tet 
that  be  has  made  his  appeid  so  diseetly  to  thern^  besause  this  will 
tend  to  GjonfiriD  thefalse  impreaBiaa  which  prevails  in  laanv  qoatten^ 
that  their  interests  only  are  threatened  by  the  proposed  measure. 
The  activity  of  the  Dissenters  in  opposing  it.  has  idreariy  pro- 
dneekl  am  eiM  vj^hich  we  take  ne  great*  crMit  to  MMeNes  far 
hating  anticipated :  it  has  raised  yp-a  pkHy  ameng  thO'Claifdl-i 
men  m  fkvoar  of  the  tntfdLsore*  There  are>  tiiany  who  iM^  'hci* 
ginhhig  to  argue  thus  r  If  the  BissentIM  tctt  Hd  idarnl«dW'ili» 
opertlfloo  tf  the  prqjected'BIR,  it  must  be  a  bMer  thihg^  0m^ 
Chnith  <hMi  welhoaght  ti  won,  and  Bin  BtMghaftiy  Whote  wo 
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liaTe  90  long  been  yiUfying  as  a  radical,  must  be  a  very  food- 
sort  of  niaQ.  Tluisi  by  the  rule  of  contraries,  they  arrive  at  the. 
oQDclusioD,  that  nbat  the  sectaries  oppose,  must  be  good*  A- 
if^ry  sudden  oooYersion  of  opinion — much  more  sudden  than 
oonsists  with  their  theology— appears,  to  have  been  eflfeoted  on 
the  minds  of  certain  Journalists  to  whom  we  have  before  ad* 
verted,  by  thb  process  of  reasoning.  It  is  really  amusing  to 
notice  the  change  of  tone  which  Is  apparent  in  the  last  Number' 
of  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  in  an  article  which  has  for  its 
running  title,  *Oppo$ition  to  Mr.  Brougham* $.  BiU  ;*  the 
change  of  tone  in  speaking  both  of  the  measure  and  its  origi- 
nator. They  have  been  ^  assured,  on  good  author iijf^  that  a. 
^  seeU-ibioirii    JDtfMiiler    has   public]^    declared,    that    Mr*. 

*  Brougham  himself,  in  all  the  pride  of  his  talents  and  his 

*  popularity,  shall  be  humbled  to  the  very  dust  before  the  migesty 

*  of  Schism.'    Now,  we  are  quite  aware  tliat  there  are  a  nnm-' 
ber  of  very  foolish  Dissenters,  as  well  as  of  very  foolish  Churoh- 
ineo ;  and  we  cannot  take  upon  ourselves,  therefore,  to.  deny' 
that  some  one  of  these  may  have  made  a  speech  on  the  subject 
almoot  as  fiDolish  as  that  which  is  here  invented ;  but  that  these* 
MTordt  can  have  been  used  by  a  Dissenter,  is  obviously  incre- 
dible, since  no  Dissenter  would  have  talked  about  the  <  majesty. 
^  of  schism.'    But,  even  if.  any  such  thinr  in  substance  has  been 
publidy  said  by  any  *  well-knowa'  individual  belonging  to  the 
immense  body  of  the  Dissenters,,  no  writer  who  had  the  least, 
regard  for  fidrness  and  honesty^  would  have  been  guilty  of  print-; 
in^  that  speech,  on  hearsay,  as  a  specimen  of  the  feelings  of 
the  Dissenters.    The  malignant  design  foe  which  it  is  cited, . 
shews  itself  in  the  comment  made  by  this  ^  Chriittian  Remem-  • 

*  branoer.'  > 

• 

*  We  tnisc  that  his  (Mr.  Brougham's)  nerves  will  enable  him  to 
bear  this  threat  with  coolness }  and  we  conceive  t|iat  the  threat  itself 
will  alone  be*  sufficient  to  deslniy  any  lingering  hope  that  be  nii^  • 
hitherto  have  cherished,  of  evUatmg  .the  iHuenters  in  the .  oaute  ^ 
Etlmca4ionIP    Christian  Remembrancer.    March,  p.  176. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Brougham  is  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  either  the  Christian  Remembrancer  or  the  Eoleotic  Re- 
view :  he,  probably,  baa  no  time  to  waste  upon  either.  But' 
should  some  friend  point  out  to  him  the  above  passage,  we  can* 
answerfor  it^.that  the  threat  will  be  as  new  to  him  as  the  idea*. of 
enlisting  the  Dissenters  in  a  cause  in  which  they  have,  from  the 
first,  been  volunteers,  without  waiting  for  beat  of  drum  or  the 
KiDg'a  bounty*  >  The  only  threat  which  the  Dissenters  could 

f>oaMbly  hold  out  to  Mr.  Brougham,  is  that  of  praying  the  Pkr- « 
ianeei  to  be  ddivered  from  his  Bill ;  a  -  constitutional  resource 
which  has  to9  e^en  failed^  to  be  confidenUy  relied  upon,  and 
I,  if  successful,  would  leave  Mr,  Bro|igiiam  usfiumbled  by 
V01..XV.  N.S.  9N 
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defeat  Ytty  what  other  meaas  of  hmihlinf  Mni  Diaaenlflvs 
peaoaw,  in  raaHy  are  not  awane  ef.  Thtnf  oeo  dppeae  nd  bh- 
atocki  to  his  promotioa  to  the  higheat  eAc<!s  of  the  Acate.  7%ef 
oan  wbttper  no  insinoatioDs  against  hfan  in  the  ear  of  Pr^vogm- 
tive.  Imjf  eanaot  hestir  themselves  even  to  prevyni  his  retMro 
to  the  next  Plvfiuiient  lor  the  ouunty  of  WeaHMrUuaA.  Ne» 
BisasAlars  are  toe  feelingly  alive  to  their  went  ef  fMiHtirsI  faiie- 
enoe,  to  think  of  terrifying  Mr.  Bbvugham  into  «•  act  tof  jus* 
tbe:  they  have  loo  high  respect  for  his  nndoMtandi^g,  kn^  loo 
nach  pooOTy  vrere  them  no  oiher  reason,  ^  tii€f^  this  cmiffs^*. 
And  BIr.  Brougham  niust  be  qdite  aiii«UDe«from  his  repealed  tm^ 
tenriews  irith  ttany  of  the  atost  ve^iectaUe  Dis^fer^,'  tlfatlhs 
representation  of  the  Christian  Remeinbriineer  is  a  fatse  obe. 

if  the  Dissenters  do  not  hope  to  terrify  Mr«  Brougbana,  alM 
less  dan  they  entertain  the  insane  prefect  of  teerifyittg  |he  lisgsi- 
laturs,  by  repeating^  the  manmmpre^^  as  it  is  lermediy  *  whish 
«  was  phyed  off  against  Lord  Stdmoolh's  BOL*  Mr.  WOuam 
Smith,  and  Mr.  John  Wiifcs^  and  the  other  gentleaMxi  wka  are 
honoured  with  tbb  Writer^s  abuse,  cannot  havie  overlookfNl  Mm 
tntial  points  of  difference  between  the  two  oaaea  of  I^nd 
^s  Bill,  and  Mr.  Breugkam^Si  In  the  farmer  ease,  is 
was  imperatrre  on  the  Legishtufe  to  eomply  with  tlm  oiwyer  of 
the  Petitioners,  becaose  the  proposed  oseasore.  was  duMwied  hy 
the  plea  of  their  supposed  contenwneev  aad  heoaosfe  Asiiooiie«»- 
vsne^,  which  Wsa  so  mieqnivocaliy  dinmved,  conM  atone  have 
aflbrded  the  .shadow  of  a  pi'eSeBLt  loir  interfering  vfMh  their  e»- 
fid^Iiahed  rights.  In  the  present  oase^  the  Dispenters  aee  but 
ope  party  oonoerned,  and  there  h  no  security,  derived  from  their 
own  strength,  that  the^  shall  not  ahaiethe  fitodf  ether  elaasee 
of  petitioners — the  agricoltorists,  or  the  petitioners  for  a  rafonto 
in  the  repreaeotption.  B^sidesi  thoiigh  we  tfunt.  the  time  will 
■ever  come,  when  petiliooiag  both  HQOses  of  Parliament  wfM  be- 
eome  absolutely  nugat^,  yet,  aipee  the  period  a*>viMelb&Md 
Sidroouth  brought  forwarcl  hia  Dillv  donsidssabie  paiwr  Imee 
been  taken  to*  counteract  the  dee  opevat^  of  pefitione^  by 
laoufeBatftig  the  doctrine,  that  the  wiadom  of  ParGamenti  is  is 
absolttte  as  its  authority  is  paranMNiat ;  and  thai  it  isbeoeath  the 
dignity  of  senators,  to  be  moved  by  petition^  baweter  nmneroes, 
viben,  by  virtue  of  being  members  of  the  Houae  of  Comm»n% 
they  must  be  so  mnch  ktier  J  edges,  of  everv  eulQetit  breugfai 
before  them,  than  any  persona  *  out  of  doors  can  be.  Psiu* 
tioos,  however,  stiU  have  some  weight;  even  petitio^e  eoaa^. 
ing  from  Independents,  Methodists,  and  Qmiters;  andahenlik 
it  be  neoessary*  wetiuafe  that  the  Disienlcrs  wjU  kMW  hew 
temperately  to  avail  themsehee  of  thie  asathad  of  makii^ 
their  Toiee  hoard  agehmt  the  prepeeed  BHI^  in  snte«f  wasry  at- 
tempt to  deter  them  from  it  by  represedttag  it  eMker  as  Ihcdsua 
or  useless.    Nor  can  we  believe  that  the  insolmit 
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4iimi»f  Uiift  Cbiiraluiw  liiU  iwet  witfi  ibe  least  favour  firom  aojr 
n^aip  of  cHptftolf  rg  Mindly,  ^  Ibat  if  the  great  body  of  Protestant 
'  Jpj^pMunla^  sboiikl  persist  in  a  systeiBatio  and  faorious  opposi tioa 

*  to  (be  piiodple  of  the  pcopeaed  Bills,  tbe  opiaions  of  tbat 
^ .  bodjjf  hrge  a^^  pf  ivesfuf  as  it  is^  ougbt  to  be  pot  entirely  out 
-^  iif  ^baqu^tipfii  AN4  iUe  L^fisliitura should  prooeed  as  it  no 

*  aucb  persoBs  were  in  exisAeoee.'. 

We  bu¥o  already  bestaifed  mora  attention  on  tbis  despioable'« 
altaok»  than  the  quarter  &0Bi  whiob  it  proceeds  entitles  it  to ;  but 
it  preasnts  so  strihiaf  an  iUustratiuo  of  the  spiril  in  which  the 
urovisions  of  A|s.  Brougham's  BiU  are  likely  to  be  adininidtered 
by  tbe  oleriosl  oppooeata  of  Dissenters,  into  whose  hands  the 
vrhok  power  ivoul<(  be  thsowo,  that  in  tbb  point  of  view  it  reads 
ibem  a  very  useful  lesson.    One  main  object  with  the  Writer' 
i^lH^ears  to  be|^  to  throw  the  whole  credit  of  originating  the  op* 
yositiou  to  Mr.  Brouffban^s-  Bill,  upon  '  the  fertile  geniu^  of 
^  Mr.  John  Wilks.*    Now  it  is  very  evideoty  that  he  is  not  so 
vpiaformed  on  this  point  as  to  bo  unconscious  of  the  disin^ 
goonousnesGi  (to  use  the  mildest  tersi)  erf  tbis  proceeding.    For 
anv  p^t  which  Mr*.  John  Wilks  has  taken,  he  is,  we  dare  say, 
lareilAble  to  answer.    Had  he  slunJbercd  at  his  post,  he  would 
not  huve  justified  the  eonfideilce  reposed  in  his  pTofllssiona!  and 
personal  cbaKaoter.    Bat  whether  Mr«  Joho^  Wilks  was  the  fikvC, 
or  tbe  aeooadg  or  the  twentieth>  to  detect  and  expose  tbe  eioip^ 
Hoaable  natura  of  Sir,  Brougfeani^s  plan^  itia  certain,  aod'tm 
Writer  knows  it;  that  tlie  ntain  opposition  has  not  proceeded! 
Irf>m  kiai.    The  CommitAee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Sodety,  did  not  oom^  to  Mr.  Wilka,  to  consult  him'  as  to  tbfi 
faei|riaga4»f  thf^  QiU  iipooi  their  institutione.    That  large  add  re<* 
apeotsble  hqd^  of  tbp  Pisseaters,  the  Society  of  Friends,  db  not 
employ  Mr.  Wilks  as  their  soUeitory  dr  take  their  ikistrocitioqii 
f rofu,  him.     Tbe  Deputies   to  protect   th^  Civil   Righii  of 
Diaseoters  to  which  refarenca  is  made  iathi^  saofaNumbeir 
of  the  Eenembraooer,  are  no4  in  tbe  habit  of  comuHinicatia|^ 
iwilh  i(U,  Wi)k^«    N0R4  finally,  does  either  '  the  Wesley^n  ConI 
bmHif^   tMT  '  tbe  Rntl-oooss^stceet  Association,^*    dntw  ugod 
*  t^a  geaittsV  and  eocertaoo^  of  tlist  gentleman.    As  secr^ttiry  to 
Ahe^Imtestant  Society  for  the  protoctiori  of  Religious  Libeft^, 
Mfw  Witko'  has,  dDubtli^ss,  beert  concerlied  in  wbaleveV  s(e|>8 
tiiat  sociMy  have  thou^Ht  prosier  to  take ;  and  it  seems  tHia^  at 
their  last  antiiversary  in  Aliiy  18*^0,  he  did  warn  that  society  to 
boitare  of  the  intended  measure*    But  w^  have  good  reasoa  to 
.  bclisVe  .that  alarii^  liad  already  beeo  taken  in  other  quartara. 


'^  VhOiamodation.of  Dimenliag  miniilem  nlMo  bold  their  m^tiUff 
invito  Bad tfaaia  streoi  libsary,  we'rappose*  to  bt  meant  by  wluft 
aha.  Gimrohmaa  teiflu  tlic  \Yliite«oross  tttieet  Association. 
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And  il  is,  at  all  eyents,  wdl  known  to  Mir«  BrougbatD,  that  the 
main  opposition  to  bis  measure  has  not  been  raised  by  that 
society,  has  not  resulted  from  the  facticiiis  eodeayours  of  any  one 
indrvidual,  has  not  been  expressed  in  the  lang^aage  of  damoor, 
but  has  proceeded  from  men  whose  mild  philanlkfopy,  weH-tried 
disinterestedness,  and  devotedness  to  the  caose  of  l!fducatiofi,  te 
wiU  be  tlie  last  man  to  deny,  and  to  whose  Tery  prejudicea,  if  be 
judged  them  such,  he  must  haye  felt  reluctant  to  do  Tfolenoe. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that,  aroonj;  the  pamphlets  wrhieh 
ba^e  appeared  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Brown^s  is  the  first  whtcb  has 
been  put  forth  by  any  member  of  the  Protestant  Society ;  and 
this,  the  Christian  Remembrancer  does  not  appear  to  have  aeeii. 
"We  believe  that  it  had  not,  in  fact,  been  published.  Three  out 
of  Uie  four  pamphlets  noticed  in^  the  Remembrancer,  vis.  Mr. 
Lloyd^s,  Dr.  Butler's^  and  the  '^  Plain  Thoughts,**  are  written 
by  Churchmen.  The  fourth,  the  ^*  Observations,**  noticed, abo 
in  our  last  Number,  we  have  since  understood  to  be  the  production 
of  a  gentleman  who  eminently  deserves  th^  honourable  name  of 
a  phimnthropist,  to  whose  indefatigable  but  comparatively  secret 
labours,  the  cause  of  humanity  in  difierent  parts  of  the  wodd  is 
very  essentially  indebted,  and  who  was  never  charged,  so  far  as 
we  can  learn,  with  being  either  a  Quaker  or  a  Methodist  If  we 
may  speak  of  ourselves,  we  will  add,  that  to  neither  the  Axytes* 
tant  Society,  nor  its  secretary,  belongs  the  responsibility  of  what 
we  have  advanced  on  the  subject.  So  much  for  this  Writer's 
indecent  personaVattack  upon  Mr.  John  Wilks ! 

Of  a  piece  with  this  artful  attempt  to  fasten  the  opposition  io 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,,  on  an  obnoxious  individual,  is  the  ooo* 
duct  of  tnis  same  Writer  in  attributing  the  Bill  itself  to  Mr. 
Brougham*s  '  principal  assistants  in  the  Educatioa  Committee,* 
Mr.  Babington  and  Mr.  Butterworth. 

^  It  is  nAitperedf  that  the  plan  of  education  propOied  in  Mr. 
Brooffham's  Bill,  is  rather  the  plan  of  those  ^entleaaeoy^and  of  their 
friend  Mr.  Wilberforce,  than  his  own.  There  is  nothing  by  which  the 
lives  of  these  three  gentlemen  have  been  more  distinguished,  than 
by  a  desire  to  coalesce  and  co-operate  with  the  Dissenters;  ssmI  they 
have  pursued  the  scheme  at  a  risk,  and  by  sacrifices,  of  which  a  vati 
majoriiy  tfihe  clergy  disapprove;  and  which  appear  to  nianj  to 
endanger  the  very  existence  of  the  Establishmenc.  And  it  is  thar 
plan  of  coalition,  and  friendship,  and  mutual  forbearanoe,  a^iost 
which  Mr.  Wilks  and  his  brethren  protest.  Twenty  years  of  intimate 
alliance  and  friendship ;  twenty  years  of  mutual  esteem  and  approba- 
tion ;  encouragement  upon  encouragement,  and  concession  af\er  con- 
cession^  have  all  been  thrown  away.    The  moment  that  these  three 

fentlemen,  in  coalition,  not  with  the  Bishops  and  Clefgy,  hot  with  ifr. 
irougham,  propose  a  plan  for  education  as  the  product  of-  their  joint 
labours,  thev  are  branded  as  tyrants,  and  persecutory  and  bigots ; 
their  friendship  is  forsworn,  and  the  whole  edifice  ialla  to  the  grouiaL 
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Tbii  il  ^pf'^  Mtnfirmtked  Ude^  and  it  pi^ves  the  inexpediency  of 
«MTtii|g-JjiMflDlerB  by  oonoenioa**  C.  M.  p.  17T* 

*  If  thb  pfeHiii/ufiTarbialied  tissue  of  falsehood  proves  nothinj^ 
else,  it  proves  ttie  folly  of  any  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Dis- 
senterS)  that  should'  have  for  its  g^round,  the  growing  liberality 
of  the  derp^.  Concession  after  concession,  eoootiragenient 
after  encouragement  to  tlie  great  body  of  tlie  Dissenters,  from 
tif  o  mcnb^rs*  of  UieChurch  of  England,  and  Mr.  Btittervrorth, 
the  WmU^n .  law- bookseller !  jfftstim  teneaiin  f  Those  geo-> 
tIeaacM  will  not  be  a  little  surprised  at  this  left-handed  compli- 
inent, '  Great  as  are  the  obligations  which  the  religious  pontic 
at  large  are  under,  and,  with  regard  to  one  of  the  three,  we  m^y 
add,  the  world  is  under,  to  their  well  appreciated  labours,  we 
hove  yet  to  learn  what  the  concessions  are  for  which  Dissenters 
nre  so  peculiarly  indebted  to  them.  Bu(  is  the  plan  indeed 
theirs  ?  We  do  not,  ami  cannot  believe  it.  Buti  be  it  whose  it 
may,  that  the  authors  of  the  measure  have  been  in  consequence 
braiided  as  tyrants  or  bigots,  and  that  the  friendship  of  those 
genlkrmen  has  been  forsworn  by  the  Dissenters,  are  assertions 
vrhicb  we  should  have  thought  the  most  unprincipled  partisan 
wo»ld,  for  bte  own  sake,  have  hardly  ventured  to  utter. 

Oneartleks  in  the  statement  is,  we  fenr,  but  too  true :  '  a  vast 
'  majority  of  the  clergy'  disapprove  of  even  that  degree  of  co-- 
operation with  the  Dissenters  m  works  of  benevolence,,  of  ami- 
cable intercourse,  and  of  mutual  esteem,  which  these  gentlemen 
are  represented  to  have  maintained.  Let,  then,  this  fact  be 
borne  m  mind,'  in  considering  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Brougham's 
Bill;  let  it  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  startling  exceptive 
claiise,  (the  necesisity  for  which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  age,)  that  ao 
4)bild  «f..a  Dissenter  shall  be  punished,  rebuked,  admooisbed, 
moleated^  or  chastised  for  bis  absence  from  Church ;  let  our 
«eaderB  caU  to  mind  the  fireqoent  instances  enumerated  bv  Dr. 
Brown,-  of  potty  oppression  to  which  poor  Dissenters  in  villages 
ftod  obsenre  country  districts  are  already  exposed,  from  '  clerical 

*  afnd  lay  bigots  of  the  Church,  ^'  clothed  with  a  little  brief  au- 
'^  thority" — such  as  being  excluded  from  parish  gifts — dismissed 
^  the  poor-house — ^denied  parochial  relief— insulted   and    dis- 

*  turbed  in  their  humble  places  of  worship — and  sul^ectod  to 
f  inuny  injuries  of  a  like  annoying  description  for  abseatiiig 

*  then^selves  from  churchy  and  atteodiiig  at  a  meetiiig*booae  ;^*^ 
and.  they  will  then  be  able  to  judge  what  wiU  be  ttie  probable 
effect  of  placing  Parochial  eduoatioo  at  the  diaposa]  and  control 
,o(  the  clergy,  tlma  warned  against  ttie  inexpediency  of  courting 
$ke  DJMeaters  by  copoewiion. 

'  Wefaave*done  with  this  Churchman. — One  of  the  most  sin- 
f^lar  fcmtures  in  the  proposed  Bill,  is,  the  clause  in  favour  of 
the  eligibility  ofparuh  derkt.  Dr.' Brown  has  scizetl  upon  this 
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yi»t  M  i  ftlto  tqiic  of  s little  goodl'4«ttiOiBeAi<Jiilik  HirW 
veqoifltte,  be  remai^^  to  dla<|iialif)r  the  miufaler  of  tke  piNWi 
firom  becomiiDg^  one  of  i^  edioohravtct^  i  tho  nufmnmy&mg^ 
ooalroJIiDg^  apd  YisUoriflJ  powers  conferred  i^poD  Wm.  ^'^S 
plaioly  iocopapatible  Mritk  tbe  faitbiVI  d^lioige  ^  tfnie;  8\i![^di- 
natp  officA;  'out  ifby^  ii|  tl^e  0M;ie  of  coomoo  aenae^  oxpn^y. 
*  quMify  t^o  cl^rk  r 

*  Mr.  BKomlwM  oaodidir  teili  as  wbji.    It  woa  tbolihe 
fif  the  pari*  iidgb<  »W  >«  oi«i*y  be  diiecled  aa  ««tfiat«Meiithua 
graded  order  of  iMv  «ieired»  ia  tbo  eldee  ood  AiMr  tiiBea  tf  lli» 
^nrob,  ia  the  lighl  of  Hpfcitual  oMiaiila;^  hn  war  M^apo*  ad^ 


I  .-' 


as  far  aa  the  oSoe»  and  not  the  buub,  is  ooooemedi  hold  feoeaaify 
little  higher  estioMtion  than  the  sextoo*  who  also  in  the  oldeci  tboogh 
we  cannot  think  them  the  beitev  days  of  the  church,  was  aa  iyrloiia»i 
^cal  oflScer  of  not  the  very  lowest  ranlu  The  sole  qualificatione  lor 
bis  office  are,  that  he  can  rei^;  and  it  would  be  as  well  if  he  can 
wrile;^  he  should  have,-  though  he  certainly  has  not  ahn^s^  a  dear 
and  aiidible-yoace^  and  a  kaowledge*  of  ehurdi  paakifody ;  but  aa  M 
Iho  casting  of  aooounts»  aH  ihaahe  can  need»  lor  hia  own  proper*wle^ 
oir  foe  that  rf  the  pariah,  isa sufldent  kaowledge  of  arUhasaaio  to 
foekoft  ii|pbia&as#  end  teU^theaosoniil  of  hia  Gbrirtssaa^Mios^'  eal» 
lected  in  hiaperaiiAulaliioof  firoai  house  to-  beuso*  willi  the  hflfe^ 
a^octillity^  or  m  some  plaoea  with  a  (sopy  o£  doggrd  aeasa^  ydaimda 
carol,  which  wonU  disgrace  tha  meanest  aaifetteas  in  Gaob'Saraaak 
Sonne  of  them»  no  doubt,  in  cities  and  tt^  towos^  aaa  amsk  of 
greater  erudition^  and.aabre  respectable  in  their  charartaw^i^and 
corveot  fat  their  deportment^  than  many  a  vilh^  parish  dark  wul  be 
found-  to  be»  of  wpuae  occasional  mode  of  life  Mr.  Btougham  has 
given  ui^a  specimen,  far  the  drunken  bdbd^kiger  and  moleHBalcliei; 
wlionir  ho  aaooUeets  dunharging,  m  no  Tery  ■mfasand*  nsayv  ^ 
functiooa«o{!  thls>  oflka^  aome  yeaia  ago.  9m»  a  parish  eleskt»€si^ 
taioly  noia  peculiariy  desiiaUe'  d^eoo  of  sdeaiian,  foo  the 


uyiiof  youlh*  either  in  monLoriufagioua  hahiai,  Immmtawett  bofmsr 
be  qualiS^  toteeob»tfaem  readings  #riiiag«.nndarilbaKlitti;  yai^  nilk 
tbia  parliami'wtary. deaiy ation  of  hia  peculiar  oflioid  fitoesa  fiia-tha 
lrufrt,it  is,byno,mpana impossible^ thongb,, it  is  to»ba.hppad»noi  my 
probablfi,  that*  he.  may  ne?ertbeless<  he.apj^inted,  to  it.  But  the  dia- 
aenter  has  other  and  more  general  objf;ctiona<to.the  office  of  parish 
schoolmaster  hein^.  combined  with  tliat  of  parisli  ded^,.  where  Iha 
children  of  dissenUnp  parents  are  likely  to  be  placed,  under  hia  io* 
atructionb  The  parish  derk  is.  {lecuiiarly  unde^  the  control  of  tbe 
parish  priesfe;  with  the  one,  therefore,  as  the  master,  and  .the  other, 
as  the  superintendent  aad-cKreetor  (^tbeuchods',  the  ob||ect  ofwbtch 
Htk  Baonghanb  is  ao  paaudi  and  to  whiob  bOso  pivticuladysavjteB 
the  appaomg  notiia.ofi(hn'legisktttre>*-the«unii^  aad<  hnitiiag  tm 
«|lit«m.wj|b  whal(beria)dflBsni  loicaill  the.  Saateamnt  ismMislunsili, 
<will  be  ntaained  to  &  perfection  whi^^bbedaamo  g^odso  tioaa  frim 
^cofisdenliQiiatyt  dspaiit.from.  ifti  Upon,  them  the  pOrish<  dedbbti 
'  pth^  grounds  thffn.his.aeal  for  the  iaitb  a«id  disdpliiie  of  Ito  dkmdi 
ili.whicUhe  is  ai^  officer,  for  not  cub^ag  any,  peculiarly  complaisaot 
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iff««fli«  Thiay  not  only  aiiteni  tbemselvet  Mm  tlie  miiiitimtkmi  of 
Ml  (wiMM^  and  llie  ovdiiiaatos  of  his  olinrdt^  but  tbejr  obiliiialelf 
^mrollifr  fMlmoAf  lo  faii^  and  in  wamt  caM»«ra*aD  heteroddx  m 
to  fNMKd  from  their  wcrrdki^fiftliiiody  of  e^ry  kind }  bteides  Whitby 
under  the  prote<^n  of  the  w^  they  pnt  into  hb  {mkett  few  or  nof 
€4irtfteDiiig  feeg ;  tiro  ef  tboir  eeds,  the  QnAerll  and  the  Jews,  kre 
not  married  at  his  church,  and,  therefore,  defrawJ  htm,  as  ..he  iritf 
thiak,  of  hia  marriage  does,  whilst  ihetf  uniyersaUvi  and  other  sects 
wherever  they  have  separate  burial  grounds, — and  the  short-sighted 
bigotry  of  some  ministerB  of  the  establishment  is  rapidly  extending 
them  to  etery  condderable  town  in  the  country,— are  committed  ta 
tMr  silent  grave,  '*  Sxal  fo  dost,  ashes  to  ashes,*'  w!th6iit  the  aid  ot 
UU  reaponsea  dr  iMfien,  and j  what  is  worse,  witbout  pa;^ng'  hitn  mf/ 
iTorM'fbe.'  'Hiese  interested  motives  ftar  be  too  ptfltrfto  antoe 
tlK  opposition  of  the  elerg^f,  a  body  of  genoemaaiif  and  well^edoeiited 
men,-  tbongfb  a#  scffisb  Ui  human  natnm,  ihnty  nten  upon  same  of 
tham»  it  is  nnc  without  its  eifosts  but  upon  tli^  iower  oiaas  of  the 
onamnoily  Sbeso  poeiiniavy  considorations  will  iterate  witb  all  tMr 
fenea^in  wbankig  tbeir  seal  against  schism  and  schismatics ;  and  like, 
Ilenetrios  aakl  thn  siivavsnitha  of  Epheensy  the  parish  devka.  of 
BngjandwiU  boimreleMin  MoiostaU  new  ways,  and  alliheteaDdm 
npininna»  by  whidi  thnir  omft  will  be  m  ^'''^  ^  ^  aet*M  nei^my 
and tlm sm  sMiIL gain  wbieh theold nMdaoT woidiiD broui^i to tbw 
eiuflsintn  will  be  in  any  waif  diaamishad.  Itnwy,  ipdecJ,  fe  •y»rt>> 
abas  It  does  noa^foHowihatr  boaansa  Ae  paiish  dark  ia  niado.a%iW» 
in  tbn  eOoe^  ha  vilU  tbamfcre,.  be  chosen  to  it;  bos  aa  tbia  it  mqr  tasr 
wpKadj  that  Jha  lagislafnra  having  made  an  pnrtioular  n  referenee  ta 
Ilia  gnslifieationa  and  aliflNUty,  m  advantages  whioh^  be  possesseaio 
liavug  4boon  aitoncly  eiaeied  to  oSoe  b^  the  auffin^gies  of  the  p»* 
rfihienaBs  ithe  ennmne  .pMbdbility  of  bia  beinff  aocka^  anpporteA 
bylnainaaiv  orlhn  oibaa  offidndngiminisser  of  the  pnsisbi  who  needs 
]iaa»  ifi:  be  iynhsn<mppr»  sign  any  otber  teatimoniala  of  orthodosqr  and 
rampasaftsy  than  his,  wtUpraHy  geneiaU^.  render  him^  candidate  for  n 
almniton  wnosa  emaJawants»  aoooled  with-  those  of  bis  ottook  wM 
randar  hian  a  rioher.  man  by  fts^  than  oMny  a  carata  who  laborioualy 
Msfefma  die 'oaaksJastioal  dutaaa  of  a  large  parish,  or  than  half  tlm 
fliisanHag  minissaia  of  tbeoanotsy^  andwlx^  heiaaoandBdate,«bw 
wjl  aiwiaasty  baire>  the  beat-  ahapice  of  beiaf  the  aupoeasfol  ooa.  • 
<  Against  the  pnipriaty  of  hia-bdng  thus  saleotedfap*  the  parish 
adioalmaater,  this  further  argument  may  be  urged  on  the^  consideration 
0^  men  of  dl  patties,  namely,  that  tne  duties  of  his  t#o  officer  Will 
fUeqaently  biterftire  with  eara  other.  Whert;  serviett  irplerfoilded,  as 
aHe  rubric  reqnireait  to  be,  on*Wbdnesday«  and  FHdkys^  he  tvil^be 
wantdl  on  two  motnbiga  of  the  weeb^  donng  what  are  usually  seMoo! 
hoMM  tb^attend  at  iIm  chaKb^  and  the  freqnenor  of  fUnamlaini targe 
pafisbes^.aa'aU  boniaof  the  day*  wil^  often  cdl  him  fsaro  hia  desl^  ai» 
tiaaiBr thaa  bia*  presence ^Js  peoaiiasly  neadinl-  thare»  Whilat^ba  iaiia^ 
tka  ahsrebi  ar  the  riaiiobysfd^  what  ia  to  baeaaia  of  bia  aoiioliaat* 
arkaaa  tbaadiadwiU  natanpoaat  an<  nshar,  aa  in  uimpaaatiiatyibw 
insiaiisesia»iB»  udesa  they  nU  un  tbaittiaBewitk  thai  snaaoM^jiiiy* 

mii^t§n§mdio.iMt^  og^.  ittism  Mr*  Biai^ans'^  piety 
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reservdmore  (MUCiciikrhr  for  ftbe  ereniqgs  of  tha8abbaUi>dAy? 
of  these  objeelieiis  tohiB  mode  of  appoitttkig  achdokBiMla»»»  ihm 
learned  genUeiMUi  had  bo  doubt  aDtict|Mitiedff  whjea  becondoded  that 
bere  he  should  have  the  church  with  him,  though  he  ftafed  Ike  mc 
taries  (a  term  which  hesneeriogly  uses,  more  to  the  diseredisef  Mo 
own  liberaJitgr,  than  to  the  injury  of  thedissentersi)  wiil  be  againsi 
him/    pp»51 — 56. 

But  the  moat  forcible  part  of  the  Appeal  is  that  which  relates 
to  the  operation  of  the  measure  as  a  iax.  The  first  item  of  ex- 
pense is,  that  to  which  a  parish  will  be  liable  on  the  mere  presenta- 
tion of  the  complaint,  the  wording  of  which  seems  expressly 
adapted  to  tlic  purpose  of  litigation.  It  is  not,  that  there  are  no 
schools  ill  or  near  the  parish,  where  reading,  writing,  and  ac-  - 
counts  may  be  learaed,  but,  that  there  are  none  where  they  may 
cof»oefiieft%  be  learned,  that  is  to  authorise  the  qiplioatioo. 

*  Mr;  Brougham's  professional  practice  has  been  exdoslvely  in  the  * 
6ourts  above:  he  knows  not,  therefore,  by  experience,  how  technical 
objections  are  frequently  disposed  of  in  those  below,  before  a  bench  ' 
of  magistrates,  of  whom  it  often  happenir  that  not  one  has  been  bred 
a  lawyer;  nor  is  he,  perhaps,  fully  aware  of  the  great  proportronr  of 
clergymen  who  generally  sit  as  judges  upon  that  bench  in  every  court  * 
of  quaiter  sessions  In  the  kingdom :  but  he  must  know  Ml  well  thit, 
betbre  sifch  a  court,  no  term  could  be  more  confoement  for  ravrin^  a 
qoftble  or  a  dotibt,  than  the  adverb  so  eonvenienHjf  introduced  into 
his  bill.    It  must  have  a  meaning,  it  will  be  argued,  end  it  cannot  be  * 
denied  that  ft  is  capable  of  too  important  a  one  to  be  rejected  as 
surplusage,  which  must  be  done,  or  u  must  have  given  to  It  its  legal 
construction,  and  its  full  effect.    The  rule  for  that  constrnetidn  is  to 
gtvelt  audi  an  interpretation  as,  from  the  object,  the  spirit,  and  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  whieh  it  occurs,  it  was  ob- 
viously the  intention  of  the  legtslature  that  it  should  receive.    What 
then  is  that  object — what  that  tenor--what  thattptrit  ?  but  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  tlie  great  mass  of  the  people  in  the  principles  of 
the  established  church— >a  measure  certainly  not  to  be  aocomplisbed 
by^  leaving  but  a'sectarian  school  for  the  children  of  any  pansh  or  dis* 
trie  t  to  attend.  'This,  at  least,  will  be  the  natural  decision  of  a  bench 
of  magistrate^  composed  exclusively  of  members,  and,  inavery  lar^ 
proportion,  of  ministers  of  that  church.'    p.  9,  10. 

Against  this  complaint,  the  churchwardens  are  authorized  to 
defend  the  parish  at  the  parochial  expense.    Dr.  Brown,  In 
V  speakijDg  of  the  expense  which  most  neoe^rily  be  incurred  in 
defeating  a  frivolous  complaint,  terms  it  immense. 

<  The  word  mmMiiap  is  used,  and  it  is  used  advisedly,  and  upM 
soiBcaent  grouada :  for  every  one  acquainted  with  the  pracii6e  of  courta 
of  fiarter  sessions,  must  be  fully  aware  of  the  vast  sums  eaqpendad 
there  in  the  trial  of  appeals.  On  a  moderate-calculation,  forty  pounds 
is  the  lowest  cost  of  the  trial  of  any  one  such  appeal :  and  in  a  vast 
majority  of  cases  the  expense  so  far  exceeds  this  sum,  whilst  the  ua- 

oemtityof  theteueis^greatijiaU,  that  pariahss  9vedoBd«4  ^^7 
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wlMii  by  the  weight  of  their  poor^nrtet,  are  parpetttally  ptttdng  vp 
with  buraena  which  they  know  they  ought  not  to  bear,  rather  mati 
risk  their  increase  in  attempting  their  nemoval.  These  then  surely 
are  not  times  for  the  augmentation  of  those  burdens,  in  the  wanton 
and  ruiooua  manner  in  which  this  bill,  if  ever  suffered  to  pass  into  a 
law»  will  increase  them.  With  this  provision  left  unaltered,  it  is  not 
presuming  too  much  to  prophecy  that  there  will  be  no  application  for 
a  new  sdK)ol,  which,  successful  or  unsuccessfult  will  not  bruig  a ' 
heavy  expense  upon  the  parish.  Whoever  may  make  the  application-— 
whatever  may  be  the  motive  for  applying,  if  not  opposed,  Uie court  wiU 
be  bound  to  ffrant  the  prayer  of  the  complaint :  talcmg  it,  as  they  must^ 
for  granted,  m  the  absencq  of  all  opposition,  that  the  grounds  alleged 
are  reasonidjle  and  just.  Hence,  therefore,  the  parish  mtut  appeal 
wherever  protection  is  wished  to  be  obtained  against  the  expense  of 
a  new  school  or  schools ;  and  they  may  be  driven  to  do  so  as  often  as 
anyjSve  litigious  inhabitants  may  choose  to  put  them  to  the  trouble 
and  expense.  The  rector,  vicar,  or  officiating  curate,  may  think 
that  no  schools  are  wanting,  and  of  this  opinion  may  be  the  great 
majority  of  the  parish,  churchmen  as  well  as  dissenters ;  yet  ii  two 
justices  of  the  district,  or  five  housekeepers  of  the  parish,  are  of  a 
different  opinion,  the  question  may  be  litigated  sessions  after  sessions, 
until  twice  the  cost  of  the  schools  is  thrown  away  in  law  expeqces,  to 
determine  whether  they  are  needed.  On  the  other  hand,  be  the  want 
of  the  schools  ever  so  obvious  to  the  minister,  justices,  and  the  great 
mafs  of  the  inhabitants,  so  long  Bijive  housekeepers  cannot  see  the 
need  of  them,  they,  at  the  expense  of  the  pariik,  and  not  at  their  own 
charge,  may  appeal  against  their  establishment.  If  they  require  the 
churchwarcjen  to  defend  them  against  this  new  imposition  on  the  pa- 
rochial rates,  he  must  obey  their  summons,  or  subject  himself  to  an 
indictment  for  his  refusal.  Should  the  bill  ever  pass,  though  it  is  to 
be  hoped  it  never  will,  this  is  a  clause  in  it  of  which  a  frequent  use 
will  not  fail  to  be  made,  to  the  ffreat  injury  of  parishes,  and  the  rapid 
augmentation  of  their  intolerably  heavy  rates.'    p.  15 — 17* 

The  cooiplaint  being  beard  and  allowed,  a  house  and  garden 
or  *  houses  and  gardens,  not  exceeding  three  in  one  parish  or 

<  cbapelry,*  are  to  be  provided  for  the  nefC  school  or  schoola, 
and  a  salary  for  each  schoolmaster.  To  defray  the  first  expense, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  pounds  for  any  one  school,  ia 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  ;  but,  as  it  is  seldom 
that  two  hundred  pounds  will  ^o  very  far  towards  the  purchase 
of  ground  and  the  erection  of  a  school-house,  the  eurplue^  un- 
limited but  by  the  discretion  of  the  justices  in  session  assembled, 
is  to  be  furnished  out  of  the  county  fate : — *  a  fund,'  says  Dr. 
Brown,  *  already  burthened  in  many  counties  as  heavily  as  it  will 
'  bear,  for  the  repair  of  bridges — the  prosecution  of  felons — the 
'  erection  and  repair  of  prisons — and  other  purposes  in  which 
*  the  county  is  immediately  concerned,  and  to  which  its  in- 

<  habitants  are  compellable  to  contribute  by  the  exbting  laws/ 

<  In  the  counties  palatine  of  Lancaster  and  Chester,  U  leaa|»  not 
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^rougham  to  lay  upon  it  anaddrtionalburtbeni  which  may  soon  ei|ual 
m  exteot  even  the  neavie8t  of  the  existii^  daimf  upon  it.' 

In  adclilipn  to  the  three  new  schools  which  efach  parish  or  vira- 
felryfkay  be  required  1o  support,  any  existing  soboob  nitty  be 

K I  upon  the  proposed  e'stablishment,  and,  in  that  case,  inutft 
maintained  at  the  public  expense.  And  as  the  three  btifldin^ 
^ich  the  parish  is  liable  to  the  cost  of  providing,  are  e'tpreissly 
stated  to  t)e  tor  tlie 'accommodation  of  Mchool-md9i€r$,  and  are 
therefore,  we  pressume^  to  be  schools  for  boys ;  should  the  mea- 
sure be  followed  up  with  a  provision  for  the  education  of  girk, 
three  other  buildings  may  be  held  requisite, — unless  the  school- 
master and  schoolmistress  are,  in  all  cases,  to  be  the  parish  clerk 
and  his  wife,  and  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  taught  together. 

The  salary  of  each  of  these  masters,  (which  must  be  not  less 
than  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  and  liiay  be  fixed  by  the  justices 
at  thirty,)  Is.  to  be  levied  by  assessment,  in  respect  bf  fheaame 
property,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  poor  raites  are  now 
levied.  Upon  this  provision,  we  shall  again  aihlil  tfin^selves  of 
the  present  Writer'^s  judicious  comment. 

*  Political  economists  are  daily  representing  the  whole  soil  of  the 
k:ingdom  as  mprtgaged  to  the  poor :  and  if  this  statement  is  somewhat 
.overcharged,  the  consummation  of  the  evil  it  depictures  is,  at  least, 
rapidly  approaching,  and  the  natural  operation  or  the  Education  bill 
will  be  to  hasten  its  arrival.  Upon  the  landed  interest,  and  upon  that 
alone,  the  burthen  of  its  execution  principally  will  fall,  for  the  holder 
of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  in  the  public  funds,  the  hanker, 
the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  and  the  tradesman,  the  annual  re- 
turns of  whose  business  may  be  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  thousand  poundi« 
will  pay,  perhaps,  but  on  the  rent  of  the  house  in  which  he  lives,  to- 
wards  the  salary  of  the  schoolmasters  Appointed  under  the  authority 
of  this  act,  and  his  proportion  of  the  sum  contributed  to  the  erection 
of  the  school  out  of  the  consolidated  fund ;  whilst  his  poorer  neigh- 
bour, be  he  churchman  or  dissenter,  will  contribute  to  the  school  rate 
three,  four,  or  live  shillings  in  the  pound  upon  the  rental  of  hb  little 
fanut  or  of  the  cottnge  in  which  he  lives,  besides  the  charge  upon 
them  towards  that  portion  of  the  county  rate  which  is  appropriated  to 
^  the  purposes  of  this  act.    This  burthen  falls  first  upon  the  tenant, 

^but  IS  Ultimately  felt  by  the  landlord,  in  the  lower  rent  which  he  ob- 
tains for  his  houses  or  his  ground.  This  consideration,  founded  on  the 
inequality  of  the  poor's  rate,  appeals,  therefore,  most  powerfully  to 
air  landholders  and  landlords,  whatever  may  be  their  religious  faidi, 
or  the  mode  of  worship  they  prefer,  to  reckon  carefully,  before  they 

E've  their  support  to  Mr.  Brougham's  bill,  how  they  are  prepared  to 
rar  the  chief  cost  of  its  execution,  which  may  be  a  very  heavy,  add 
is  ^areja  be  a  permanent  poe.  Appeals  a|;aihst  poor's  rates  are  *now 
by  no  moans  infinequent,  and  are  uniformly  exp^Asiv^  bejfond  all 


otbefi*  The  achoql  rate  being  founded  upon  the  same  principle,  moat 
objectionable  in  dieo/y,  but  as  difficult  to  amend  in  practice,  willbf  course 
he  open  to  the  same  wide  range  of  litigation,  wich  thik  additiona]  motive' 
to  dispute  its  general  character  or  its  items, — ^thatit  interferes  with  > 
dU&rences  of  opinion  on  religious  subjects,  of  which,  ei^cept  in  the. 
rarey  illiberal,  and  vexatious  instances  of  rating  places  of  worship, 
tbe  other  hapnily  stands  clear.    Though  in  all  these  case^  the  court 
be^r^  ^hich  they  are  tried,  have  the  right  of  awarding  costis  a|;ain6t 
a^l^Iyci^Ui?  and  vexatious  complain^,* it  is  rarely'that  th%'is^don^  b*ut 
mWM  v^  sui^cient  ground^  andL  even  where  they  are  granted,  ihr 
^Xtra  cost?  i^isallo^wed  by  the  officer  on  taxation,  ar^' Wy'  Cotisidiil^ 
able,  and  fsiU  heavily  upon  ^he  pari^  whose  office^  &re  bounJtb 
support  tbe^  r^te,  or  u^lce  a  new  one.    Objections  to  raies  on  polntt^ 
of  tbrm,  and  otlFier  technical  matters,  are  also  so  numerous  and  so 
subtly,  that  ^he  chances  are  decidedly  against  a  rate  being  suppokrted, 
^hen  canvassed  in  a  court  of  justice ;  and  whatever  maype  its  meriti 
or  demerits  as  a  just  and  eaual  assessment  upon  the  rateable  inbaj^i- 
tapti  of  the  parish,  if  it  is  tnere  quashed  for  want  of  forni,  (he  pwci^\k 
will  at  least  aave  to  pay  its  own  costs,  which,  in  a  surongly  contesfeil 
appeal,  will  he  from  my  to  an  hundred  pounds.    The  6os(s  of  thQ 
^pellant  Of  appellant^  will  of  course  be  little,  if  any,  less ;  ancj  it  if 
fpr  th^  Lpgjslalure  ^^e^rmine  whether,  in  times  Kike  piese,  tUej 
If  ill  givp  ^beir  sanctiqp  to  a  measure  which  has  so  tnkifffest  a 'tendency 
tp  increase  fbp  wei^h^  of  parochial  taxation,  already  so'difficuli  td'bc 
met,  and  to  expose  p^risnes  and  individuals  to  such  heavy  ex{)eMSi 
in  litigation,*  as  this  new  school  rate  inevitably  Viil  do.    Thelattet 
oonsequence  is  here,  indeed,  assumed  as  necesMrily  ftllowing^  iOie 
imposition  of  a  rat^,  aeainst  which,  as. it  at  pivaent  attoda,  Sfir* 
Brougham's  bill  gives  n6  appeal,  though  ii  candot^be  SMp|>os0d  tb^) 
Parliament  will  otait  to  mipply  tl^is  defec|.    If  np  fight  of  appeal  l^f 
given,— and  it  seems  requisite,  or  wouW  &t  least  p^  ^^fer,  fo  introduce 
adause  in  the  bill  to  give  it,-^e  injiustff^e qii^  ij^fff^^'^iyoftp^ 
measure  ariU  be  siHl  more  ^pparen^,^  fyr  fpe  p,ari^^  p^^fj^  nia^  then 
asaeas  Ibe  iphfl^i^^ta,  conf9nni6ts  or  non-coDlormists,  'jpretty  ihliidA 
9l  ii^l^  picture ;  or  |t  ^|11  ^t  least  be  difficult  to  cdmpei  them'io  do 
it  in  the  fair  proportion,  and  but  tor  the  purpoyes  w&ich' die  ddt 

re^,^:  ff/s^^^  ' ^'"^^^    '    -    -'  -> 

Nwt  comes  the  aUoWPce  tq  fiie  gfiboolmastgf  hi  Ijep  of  mr- 
deo- groiinil,  libere  tbia  ^annot  pooyjepA^pjly  ftp  ojitjunetj/^f^  f^i^ 
amodit  of  from  four  to  eigihi  pound^  $,  y^jg*.  A.  ^^ll  goQre  fof-^ 
midable  Kern  is  presented  under  the  a'ord  irflp«K4,  fUe  expend 
of  wbicb.  to  ^he  amount  of  teii  pbund'9  fn&f  iwff  ye^^9,  ff^ifi 
be  £iid  on  the  Bcbool- irate.  '  Then  we  comi»  Co  tbe  artadente  /«/ 
iaiary  :  tbe  salary  of  tbe  master,  or  niastefs,  may  J9e  tnereasea, 
with  the  coiisent  of  .two  thirds  of  <he  householders,  (p^fim^ 
being  aIIo9/^d  iff  f^f^}t^  pmh]  by  aAy  sum  pot  exceeding 
twenty  pounds  yearly.  liastiy,  (a  point  which  Dr.  B«  haa 
omitted  to  notice,)  these  schoolmasters  may,  after  the  labours 
of  fifteen   years,    retire    Upon   a    pension    of  two  thirds    of 
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their  gatariesH  Novr,  if  the  jiMtioes  auty  order  three  sdbooti 
|to  be  provided  for  boys,  and  three  for  girk ;  or  if,  io  ad- 
dition to  Ihe  three  boys'  schools,  three  existiog  natiooal 
schools  sbftU  hereafter  be  put  upon  the  footing  of  parish  soboola^ 
sooordiag  to  the  pvoyisions  of  the  Bill,  there  may. be  9%x  indU 
viduals  at  one  time  to  ])e  supported  out  of  the  rate. 

<  And  as  these  teachers  nay  be  superannuated  al  die  age  oHJort^f 
Ipd  pensioned  off  on  two  thirds  of  tneir  salaries,  it  may  be  proper 
fiur  Ifiby  Qropgham  to  form  soipe  calculation  as  to  the  whole  amount 
s^  espeose  to  b^  incurred  on  account  of  these  ex  officio  paupers— 
tbei^e    honoraxy   members   of  the   parish  poor-house/ 

^*  Flain  Thoughts.^*  p.  M. 

Chureh-wardens  and  obapel- wardens,  remarks  this  last 
Writer,  justices,  and  parish  officers,  and,  above  all,  *  oomplaia- 
'  ing  householders,*  would  certainly  become  very  important  and 
.tremendous  personages,  if  they  could  have  it  in  their  power 
either  to  procure  *  warrants  on  the  Receiver-general  of  the 
*  county,'  to  *  take  and  assess  buildings  or  lanos  at  a  month's 
'  notice,'  or  to  levy  a  school-rate  on  a  parish.  Yet,  such  are 
the  powers  vihich  this  ill-digested  ana  vexatious  Bill  would 
iconfer  upon  theip.  Let  us  cast  up  the  account :  Three  or  four 
schools  in  every  parish ;  three  or  four  times  two  hundred  pounds 
towards  the  buUding  of  them,  to  be  provided  out  of  the  Coo- 
aolidaled  Fund ;  three  or  four  surplusses  of  first  expense,  charge- 
able on  the  county-rate ;  three  or  four  salaries  payable  out  of 
the  school-rate ;  three  or  four  ten  pounds  every  other  year  for 
repairs ;  three  or  four  litigations ;  and,  in  due  course,  three  or 
four  superannuated  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses. — la 
truth,  we  believe  that  the  Dissenters  need  not  be  seriously 
fdarmed ;  that  they  may  almost  with  safety  refrain  from  opposing 
the  measare.  We  question  whether  their  most  zealous  enemies 
>vill  like  to  pay  quite  so  defir  for  the  erection  of  all  this  machinery 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  their  Sunday  Schools. 

*  It  is  certainljr  strange/  remarks  the  Plain  Englishman,  ([and  if 
a  plain  onci  he  is  a  sound  one  too,)  *  and  somewhat  alarming,  to 
))enold  a  man  of  Mr.  Brougham's  principles  thus  suddenly  tumios 
his  back  on  all  the  acknowledged  maxims  of  political  economy,  and 
IttQdmg  his  support  to  a  system  which  all  wise  men  have  been  so 
loudly  deploring.  To  suppose  that  the  exertions  of  law  and  benevo- 
lence can  narmonize  to^tner,  and  that  the  minds  of  the  poor  can  be 
alevated  by  giving  their  education  a  lien  on  the  parish  rates^  Is  to 
Ifsn^ress  the  boldest  limits  of  poetrjr  and  fiction. 

Sed  non  ut  placidis  coeant  immitia,  non  ut 
S^rpentes  avibus  gemipentur,  tigiibos  aguL* 


•     [    8W    ] 

An.  VIL  £^il  Lntwru  om  Om  Ckristian  Sabbath.  By  Wmiain 
Thoni»  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  at  FeDritb*  12mo.  .pp..  dS4« 
London.    1821  «r 

Xi^E  scarcely  know  any  subject  of  practical  relig^n  which  it  ia 
^^  more  desirable  to  place  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  than  the 
obli^tion  and  right  observance  of  the  Lord's  day.  Uniyersal 
experience  proves  that  it  has  a  close  relation  to  the  whole  body  of 
religious  ooedienoe ;  .which  is  evidently  found  to  be  vigorous  or 
languid,  in  proportion  as  this  duty  is  honoured  or  is  slis^htly  re- 
garded. The  unhappy  opinion,  that  the  obligatory  distinction 
of  the  Christian  Sabbath  lies  only  in  its  being  the  available  op<- 
portunity  for  religious  assemblies,  has  spread  widely  among  the 
t'rotestant  Churches  of  the  continent,  and  has  wrought  a  melan- 
choly train  of  the  worst  moral  effects.  It  has  almost  aoeom- 
plished  the  extinction  of  visible  religion,  in  its  personal  and  do- 
inestie  characters.  This  was  a  consequence  which  Calvin,  and 
those  who  thought  with  him  on  the  obligation  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, could  not  have  contemplated;  or  it  would  surely 
have  led  them  to  a  serious  reconsideration  of  their  arguments, 
and,  we  would  hope,  to  a  detection  of  their  fallacy.  The  excel- 
lent President  Edwards  has,  in  our  opinion,  poured  a  flood  of 
moral  demonstration  on  the  subject,  io  his  *'  Perpetmiy  and 
*'  Change  of  the  Sabbaih.*^  We  earnestly  wish  that  some  ooe 
would  print  those  Two  Discourses  in  a  cheap  and  detached  form. 
'  But,  for  popular  use,  the  work  before  us  is  excellently  adapted. 
The  industrious  research  which  the  Author  has  made,  the  ardent 
piet^  and  Christian  simplicity  which  he  displays,  and  the  ifite- 
restmg  manner  in  which  he  brings  his  various  topics  to  bear 
upon  the  great  point  under  consideration,  entitle  him  to  our  cor- 
dial thanks,  and  well  deserve  our  recommendation  of  bis  work 
to  the  religious  public ;  though  we  have  perceived  some  imma- 
terial inaccuracies  of  statement  or  style,  into  whidi  the  Author*8 
honest  fervour  has  hurried  him.  At  the  present  time,  we  fear 
there  is  great  need  of  such  a  work  as  this.  We  are  indeed  no 
advocates  for  a  gloomy  or  morose  religion.  We  are  sure  that 
the  most  exalted  piety  is  cheerful  and  gladsome.     But  we  hate 

Srceived  a  most  pernicious  eflfect  on'  the  vitals  of  personal  and 
nily  religion,  to  have  been  very  evidently  produced  by  a  sen- 
sual and  worldly-minded  laxity  with  relation  to  Sabbath  observ- 
ances, in  those  who  are  usually  considered  as  respectable  and 
even  religious  people :  while  the  constant  profanation  of  the 
Lord's  day  by  the  careless  and  irreligious  of  all  ranks,  is  the 
fountain  to  a  torrent  of  evib,  personal  and  domestic,  moral  an^ 
political,  too  great  for  any  concise  description. 

As  a  speciineii  of  Mr.  Thorn's  manner  we  present  the  follow*' 
ing  extract. 


j(74  Thoni  on  th^  /gabbaih. 

*  Pwnii  118  here  to  pi|U8e»  and  make  one  or  two  reflection* 
Were  the  pubfic  and  our  governors  but  avrare  of  bow^  much  ^ey  ere 
indebted  to  God  for  tbe  institution  of  the  sabbath,  ibej  vrould  be  more 
concerned  for  its  regular  and  due  observance*  Were  men  lo  esleeia 
the  sabbath  Sot  the  mevcies  it  has  a&rded  them»  in  proportion  si 
they  esteem  even  their  dogs  for  sprnp  generous  action,  we  snould  not 
now  have  to  advance  motives  for  its  proper  sanctification* 

*'  Why  are  we  not  now,  like  our  forefathers  two  thousand  years  agOy 
without  the  benefits  of  civil  and  social  life  i    Why  are  we  not  roam- 
ing through  the  wide-spreading  forests,  with  painted  skin  and  tawnge 
aspect,  in  quest  of  our  foes,  and  yet  trembling  for  fear?     Why  are 
not  the  caven  our  dweNing,  the  dim  our  refugOt  *b<1  the  rocks  ovr 
deltence  i    Why  are  not  our  cities  a  wHdtmess,  our  meadova  fidda  of 
war,  oup  emplo]fment  butchery,  and  our  pleasure  drinking  ihe  bkiod 
aad  feasting  on  the  earcases  of  eiir  slaughtered  friends?    Why  are 
we  ttot  without  all  those  blessings  which  ^heer  us  in  trouble,  aupport 
ua  in  weakness,  and  supply  us  wnei^  in  need  ?    Why  are  we  not  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  Grod  and  his  Christ,  the  means  of  grac^,  and 
the  hope  of  Glory  ?— Why  ?— Because  we  have  a  Sab&ath. 
^  *  To  the  sabbath^  the  poor  are  indebted  for  their  peace,  and  the 
rich  for  their  plenty.    This  institution  has  produced  order  in  aociety, 
softness  in  manners,  and  general  tranquillity ;  it  has  raised  a  peace- 
ful cottage  over  the  poor  man's  head,  and  furnished  it  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life:  it  has  aflbrded  the  middle  ranks  of  our  population  the 
happiness  of  sitthig  at  ease,  neither  sinking  with  wealth  nor  feeble 
with  poverty :  it  has  raised  a  palace  and  a  throne  for  a  moDarch : 
it  haa  filled  the  fermer  with  all  that  could  charm  the  senses  or  gratiiy 
desofe,  and  it  has  snvrounded  the  latter  with  glonea  which  rival  in 
aplendoor  the  morning  sun  shining  throitgh  he^Mngled  clouds :   and 
now»  without  the  sabbath,  we  sl^i^d  soon  return  to  o^v  prin^itive 
barbarity  and  original  wretchedness.    The  poor  ipan  would  lose  his 
peace,  the  merchant  his  ease,  and  the  monarch  his  authority;  and, 
m  proportion  as  we  misemploy  this  sacred  day,  in  the  very  samp  pro- 
portion shall  we  return  to  former  manners  and  former  miseriea. 

'  And,  though  all  this  is  universally  known  and  as  universally  ac- 
knowledged, Zqu^^^J^^f  wonderful  to  think,  we  have  to  heap  ar- 
fument  upon  argument,  and  motive  upon  motive,  to  constrain  man- 
ind  to  observe  it  at  all !  We  have  te  persuade  them  h^  all  that  is 
dear,  and  to  urge  them  by  all  thnit  is  dreadful ;  we  haire,  in  thie  name 
of  God,  to  entreat  aad  to  threaten,  to  beseech  and  to  command,  a 
doe  observance  of  thia  hoi v  day ;  and,  aiter  all  we  can  do,  thqr  will 
pnofeae  it  themselves,  4n4  teach  mh^m  to  do  the  s^me !' 

pp,  198—901. 


t  tf?5  ;] 

^tt.  Vin.  PMuB^het  to  £ttf^  'Kefyf  fxiMMMiie  ^wich  wMO^ 
Prayers.  By  J.  6»  Fike.  18mo.  pp.  i^.  Vrioe-SB.^.  ^nrand. 
Detbj.    1819. 

^"V^ilfe  Author  of  this  work  has  endeavoared,  Ad'd  We  think 
-'-    i^ith  suceess,  ^  to  imitate  •the  serious  plainness  which  pre- 
^   vails    in   the  writings  of   some  of   Ikese  eminent  .Inen  -who 
*   lived  a  oentary  and  a  half  or  two  centuries  ago  ;*   steering 
clear,  at  the  same  time,  of  their  quaintness,  whicb^  impressiTeas 
ii  sometimes  is  in  an  old  author,  is  but  a  displeasing  affectation  in 
a  modern  one.    The  work  is  divided  into  three  and  twenty  Chap- 
ters ;  and  these  are  sub«divided  into  short  sections  ;  each  chapter 
having  for  its  subject  some  distinct  argument  in  favour  6f  early 
piety.    The  style  is   simple,   earnest,    and   persuasive, — well 
adapted  to  gain  the  attention  of  young  persons,  for  whose  use 
the  work  is  designed  ;  and  its  cheapness  will,  we  hope,  contri* 
bute    to    its  bemg  very  extensively  useful.    We   subjoin   an 
extract  as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Pikers  manner. 

'  If  you  would  not  abuse  the  grace  of  God  to  your  own  destruc- 
tion; if  you  would  not  be  Uie  wuful  murderer  of  your  own  aoul ;  I 
beseech  you  embrace  the  gospel.    How  hard  you  would  think  it,  if 
God  had  decreed  your  everlasting  misery,  and  irrevocably  shat'jTOu 
out  of  heaven !  and  now,  when  be  offers  you  life  and  salvation,  wotdd 
you  shut  out  yourself?    Would  you  be  so  cruel  a  self-murderer^  as  to 
expbse  your  own  soul  to  the  death  that  never  dies  ?  fbr  -that  is  the 
destruction  which  the  soul  incurs.    You  will,  you  must  do  this,  if  yeu 
do  not  torn  to  the  Lord.    Could  some  hardened  creature  ask  you,  to 
sign  a  dedaration,  that  you  hated  rel^on ;  that  you  determiaed  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  God  or  the  Redeemer ;  that  as  for  heaven 
thev  were  welcome  to  it,  who  thought  it  worth  their  care;  and  as  for 
bell  you  cared  nought  for  it;— Could  you  be  asked  to  sign  such  a 
declaration,  wpuld  not  you  start  back  with  horror  at  the  proposal  of 
doing  so?    Or  had  some  one  the  power  of  offering  you  the  whole 
world,  and  of  saying,  **  I  will  give  you  all  the  happiness  of  this  world, 
all  its  wealth,  and  all  its  honours/ if  you  will  give  up  all  hope  of  hea- 
ven; and  now  consent  to  l)e  shut  out  fbr  ever  ;  ir  you' will  engage, 
when  you  die,  willmgly  to  sink  down  into  everlasting  wrecdiedness ; 
and  to  dwell  with  the  devil  and  his  tagels  through -all  eternir^:" 
would  you  not  tremble- at  the  very  thought  of  acceptiag  such  an  onr  i 
and  of  being  your  own  wilful  *deitroyer  i  O  then  ao  not  do  ia  really, 
what  you  would  not  do  by  such  an  agreement!    Most  persons  lose 
their  soids  as  complecelyas  if  they  bargained  for  the  loss.    He  who 
lives  careless  of  Religion,  says,  by  his  conduct,  I  choose  hell  for  my 
portion  and  Satan  ror  my  master.    It  comes  to  the  same  at  last, 
whether  you  profess  that  you  hate  religion,  or  live  careless  of  the 
blessed  Sion  of  God,    To  despise  serious  religion  would  sink  you  to 
hell,  and  thus  make  you  the  murderer  of  your  own  soul ;  and  to  live 
without  embracing  humble  piety,  and  dbeying  the  gospel,  will*do'the 
same :  and  where,  m  the  end,  is  the  deference  P  pp«  2i8,'S49. 


[    «76    ] 

Jau  IX.  7At£b^yhir«7(nlAmy<ali«Af^^ 
Vieir  to  a  ratisfactory  Detenninatioo  of  the  .Doctrine  taught  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  concerning  the  Person  of  Christy  including  a  oare- 
ful  Examination  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Belsham's  Calm  Inquiry^  aod 
of  other  Unitarian  Works  on  the  same  Subject.  By  John  I^e 
Smith,  D.D.  In  two  Volumes.  Vol.  II.  Parte  1  and  2.  8vo.  pp.  810. 
Price  11.  London.  1821. 

HOW  much  soever  the  existence  of  religious  controTersy  may 
by  many  persons  be  regretted,  neither  the  present  neces- 
sity,  nor  the  utility  of  it,  can  be  reasonably  denied.  It  must  exist 
80  long  as  differences  shall  be  found  to  prevail  with  respect  to 
doctrines  which  are  considered  as  essential  articles  of  faith.  Oo 
points  less  important  than  these,  and  particularly  on  those  points 
which  neither  affect  the  truth  and  importance  of  religion  itself, 
nor  are  indispensable  as  means  of  its  preservation,  the  cliarity 
that  *'  beareth  all  things/*  may  obtain  from  contending  parties 
the  surrender  of  their  animosities,  and  unite  them  in  the  perfect 
relations  of  peace  and  mutual  good-will.  But  the  higher  inte- 
rests do  not  admit  of  compromise ;  and  therefore  the  contro- 
versies which  have  reference  to  them,  must  continue  till  there  be 
ah  abandonment  of  false  principles,  and  a  cordial  admission  of 
true  ones,  from  the  correct  perception  of  their  several  qualities. 
The  unitv  of  the  faith  visibly  displayed  io  a  oneness  of  senti- 
ment, is,  indeed,  an  object  most  worthy  of  the  hopes  aod  prayers 

.  of  Christians ;  but  it  can  be  anticipated  only  as  the  result  of  con- 
troversy, which,  thougti  not  the  agent,  is  yet  the  means  of  de- 
tecting and  exposing  error,  and  of  establishing  and  diffusing 
truth. 

If  controversy,  however,  be  necessary,  it  is  equally  necessary 
that  it  should  l>e  conducted  in  such  a  mai^ner,  and  by  such  me- 
thods, as  shall  tend  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  alone 
it  ought  to  be  prosecuted.  It  is  the  manner  in  which  religions 
controversy  has  been  carried  on,  that  constitutes  the  greatest 

,  offeuqe  connected  with  its  history.  The  differences  which  have 
been  the  matter  of  debate,  have  but  too  frequently  been  treated 
as  if  their  own  personal  interests,  rather  than  the  interests  of 
truth,  were  in  the  view  of  the  controvertists*  Faults*  by  which 
the  timid  have  been  repelled  from  inquiry,  and  which  have 
served  to  fix  the  prejudices  by  which  error  is  protected,  are  to  a 
grievous  extent  chargeable  on  many  theological  disputants, 
whose  unhallowed  passions  have  given  to  the  contest  for  truth, 
t)ie  character  of  an  unlawful  warfare.  A  controvertist  should 
not  only  satisfy  us  as  to  his  integrity,  but  he  should  also  en- 
deavour tp  win  our  confidence^  by  adopting  such  a  method  of  dis- 

,,))l|i][inghis  argumientsas  may  invite  and  conciliate  the  regard  of 
Ihooe  whom  we  would  enlighten  or  persuade*    Reasoning  may 


Sttnflk'*  Teili^niM  hi  tkb  m$Hdh.  §77 


Msft6«^;  It  totfj  be  tinanOswtfttiVte ;  boi  It  can  be  efecieiit  oiily 
'when  it  is  morally  as  wfell  atf  togfciin;^  corinect, 

*  It  mrere  easy  to  rerer  to  woirks  of  celebrity,  ih  proof  that  the 
fllftcAssion  of  principles  has  n6t  ^tii^ayi^  been  identical  with  the 
search  after  tf uth.    Other  objecfd  have  been  uppermost  in   the 
Writ^r*s  mind :  the  support  of  a  church,  or  the  defence  of  a 
creed,  ba!9  been  the  first  consideration  ;  the  asseflion  and  vindi- 
c'ntidA  of  troth  beiA^  confined  to  just  so  much  of  its  principles 
an  might  haj^pen  t6  b^'nStixed  up  With  th^  profession  of  thQ 
Writer,  or  with  the  formdlaries  and  interests  to  which  he  had 
giyeti  hi&  pledge.    The  opponents  against  whon^  sucli  polemics 
euter  the  fi^Id,  are  resisted,  not  altogether  as  the  abettors  o^ 
ettdt^  butas'ildie^ariefif  whosi^  Attack  is  considered  as  endanger- 
ing" tile  prosperity  or  the  eiistence  of  profitable  seciiVarities'.    In 
such  a  contest,'  the  use  of  invectite  is  as  well  understood  as 
the  eofploymienf  of  analysis  and  syllogism.     The  *'  disputer 
"  ef  this  World*'  has  tiot  always'  been  separate  in  person  or  dis- 
tlngftffsbable  in  manner,  from  the  professed  advocate  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine. 

But  while  we  are  juAified  ih  regarding  viridi  distrust  a  contro- 
Teftist  of  this  equivocal  character,  that  Writer  h  entitled  to 
no  6rdinaty  degree  of  honourable  estimation  Who  furnishes  the 
means  of  searching  after  truth  in  the  temper  which  accords  with 
its  saniility,  which  tends  to  cherish  our  love  of  ii,  and  tj> 
eoAflrrt  ofiT  sense  of  its  supreme  Importance.  Such  a  writer  is 
the' Author  df  these  volumes. 

In  resuming  our  examipatioh  of  Dr.  Smith's  *'  Scripture  'l*esr 
**  timony  to  the  Messiah,''  the  concluding  portions  of  whic^  are 
now  befoi^  us,  We  are  (i^i'atified  to  Notice  the  abundant  evidence 
vi^ich  they  dontafn  of  the  correct  feeling  of  the  Author.  He  Iiais 
famished  an  adrtiirable  specimen  of  the  manner  in  wliidh  a  great 
argtikiieftt  should  be  prosecuted.  A  more  temperate  publication, 
Dhe  more  free  from  every  species  of  moral  blemish,  we  do  not 
remem!>er  ever  to  have  s^en.  It  oWek  notliiiig  to' the  artifices  of 
controversy ;  it  i^  faithful  in  representing  the  opinions  which  it 
brings  to  trial ;  It  is  sound  in  quotation  ;  it  U  mild,  patient,  and 
eqtliiiBtbler  in  its  idvestigations  ;  and  is  altogether  written  in  the 
style  of  a  sober  and  cautious  inquirer.  The  work  is  qt  consider- 
able magnitude,  and  is  highly  libriburable  to  the  Atilhbr's'repa-  . 
Utlod)  Sot  only  for  the  ability  With  which  it  has'bc'en  coVbfibsH 
but  also  for  the  devout  and  aiuiable  spirit  ^\ii(ib  pervades  it. 

Inf  the  fbrmer  volume,  the  qualifications  requisite  for  an  under-* 
taklligof  tbl^kitid*,  in  wliidh  the  determiuatiou  oV  tlie  seiiseof  Scrip*  . 
tur^,  in  some  6i  its  niost  important  bearings,,is  the  business  of  the 
inthrfreYy-^areably  and  correctly  ^tated  by  Dr.  Smith;  thb  uohd 
reqhisit^  in  particular,  are  displayed  in  a  very  impressive  imHi- 
ner ;  and  ample  proof  will  be  collected  by  every  reader  of  the 
Vol.  XV.   N.  S.  2  P 


S7B  Smitb't  TegHmomf  to  ike  Jftt fkiL 

'<  Scripture  Testimony/'  that  the  Author  has  been  oanrfol  to 
support  the  steady  appltcatiou  of  his  own  rules. 

The  present  portions  of  the  work  include  tlie  evidenoe  fur- 
nished by  the  several  Books  of  «he  New  Testament  respecting 
the  person  of  the  Messiah.  The  proof  passages  on  whicli  the 
ilatements  and  arguments  of  the  Author  rest,  are  not  Goosidered 
exactly  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  sacred  writings, 
nor  are  the  materials  arranged  precisely  according  to  a  distribu- 
tion of  subjects.  Dr.  Smith  pursues  *  the  lines  of  eiridence  ss 
'  they  are  presented  by  the  opening  and  the  gradual  progress 
'  of  the  New  Testament  dispensation  )  commencing  with  the 
declarations  and  admissions  of  Jesus  Christ  concerning  hjnaselfY 
and  proceeding  through  an  extensive  induction  of  particulars 
under  this  division  of  the  subject,  to  the  testimonies  of  the  Apos- 
tles, whose  writings  he  properly  considers  as  augmenting  and 
completing  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  The  orda 
of  the  book  is  sufficiently  exact,  the  discussion  is  regular  and 
connected,  the  arguments  being  never  loaded  with  extraneous 
remarks,  and  the  entire  work  is  adapted  to  be  eminently  useful. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  third  Book,  which  is  the  commence- 
ment of  the  portion  of  the  work  now  before  us,  is  occupied  with 
remarks  on  the  narrative  of  the  Miraculous  Conception.^  It  is 
brought  under  consideration  for  the  pur|K>se  of  exposing  the 
confident  assertions  of  the  Author  of  the  Calm. Inquiry  against 
the  consistence  and  authority  of  the  initial  chapters  of  the  two 
Evan^lists,  Matthew  and  Luke,  rather  than  an  account  of 
any  direct  argument  afibrded  by  it  towards  the  determination  of 
the  question  relative  to  the  person  of  Christ.  Those  assertions, 
bold  and  unsubstantial  as  they  are,  it  was,  indeed,  impossible 
for  any  Writer  furnishing  a  critical  notice  of  Mr.  Belsham^s 
work  to  pass  over.  It  may  be  true,  that  ^  the  miraculous  birth  of 
*  Christ  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  considerable  presumptive 
^  evidence  of  his  pre-existenoe;*  and  therefore  we  do  not 
quarrel  with  the  Calm  Inquirer  for  placing  at  the  head  of  hb 
enumeration  of  supposed  arguments  in  favour  of  the  doctrines 
which  be  impugns,  this  particular  example,  notwithstanding  we 
may  regard  it  as  the  weakest  that  could  well  be  conceived  ;  but, 
remarks  Dr.  Smith, 

*  It  is  quite  sufficient  to  set  aside  this  alleged  argument,  to  remind 
ih<>8e,  if  such  there  be,  who  are  disposed  to  advance  it,  that  Uni- 
tariaira  generally,  till  Dr.  Priestley,  accorded  with  the  universal  belief 
of  Christians  on  this  head.  Dr.  Lardner,  a  professed  Socinian^  has 
largely  vindicated  the  authenticity  of  the  disputed  portions  of  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  against  exceptions  and  difficulties: 
and  in  the  davs  of  modern  Unitarians,  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield,  em- 
nbaticaUy  and  designedly,  describes  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  as  '<  de- 
Hreting  the  hiftery  of  a  Covenant  between  God  and  the  human  race, 
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l^onol^ted  and  ratified  iy  a  man  bom  out  of  th^c(mmon^e€fiKne^ 
geaeraium. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  much  greater  force  belonged  to  the  argu- 
ments by  which  the  Calm  Inquirer  and  otheia  are  endeaTouring  to 
^atabliah  the  spariooaneM  of  the  initial  portions  of  Matthew  and  Luke^ 
and  if  the  eviaence  were  satbfhctory  to  the  rejection  of  those  portions^ 
I  do  not  see  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Nature  in  the  person  of 
Christ  would  be  affiected  by  it ;  any  farther  than  as  a  few  passages* 
which  have  furnished  some  arguments  in  favour  of  the  doctrine^  would 
be  BO  longer  proper  to  be  adduced.  Had  it  pleased  God  so  to  ordain, 
the  sinless  puritv  of  our  Lord's  humanity  might  have  been  as  certain- 
ly provided  for  by  a  miraculous  irUerventioiif  on  die  suppositidn  of  its 
bemj^  produced  m  the  ordinary  way  of  nature*  as  on  the  generally 
receivedi  and,  in  my  opinion,  true  and  scriptural  view  of  this  subject. 
But,  besides  the  divine  ordination,  other  reasons  are  not  wanting  to 
shew  the  superior  propriety  and  ooNDiairiTT  of  this  mode  of  mtraiM^ 
loos  formation.*    pp.  5— o. 


The  fair  and  full  consideration  of  the  claims  to 
of  the  two  first  ohapters  of  Matthew's  Ghispel,  is  by  no  means 
prejudiced  by  a  belief  in  tbe  Miraculous  Conception,  inasmuch 
as  that  fact  is  established  on  tbe  authority  of  Luke's  Gospel, 
ivhicb  is  not  affected  by  any  of  the  objections  ureed  against  that 
of  Matthew.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  Calm  Inquirer  has 
treated  this  subject,  is  any  thing  but  fair ;  the  mode  in  which 
be  has  disposed  of  the  question,  is  any  thing  but  satisfactory. 
We  expect  from  a  biblical  critic  expressions  of  hesitancy,  sucb 
as  the  difficulties  of  chronological  comparison  or  interpretatioii 
may  justify ;  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  principles  of 
criticism  from  which  a  justification  could  be  furnished  for  ayer^ 
ments  so  bold,  and  decisions  so  rash  as  those  which  we  find  in 
the  pages  of  tbe  Calm  Inquiry,  and  in  tbe  notes  of  the  Im- 
proved Version  on  the  case  before  us.    The  assertion,  that 

*  from  the  testimonies  of  Epiphanius  and  Jerome  we  are  as^ 
^  sured  that  they  (the  first  two  Chapters  of  Matthew's  Gospel) 
'  were  wanting  in  the  copies  used  by  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebio- 

*  nites,'  is  unsupported  by  proof,  to  say  the  least,,  as  it  respeols 
tbe  former  of  these  ancient  Fathers,  and  is  directly  at  varianoe 
vith  evidence  as  it  regards  the  latter.  The  Nasarene  Gospel 
is  clearly  proved  on  Jerome's  testimony,  not  to  have  been  thus 
defect! te ;  and  it  would  be  using  the  testimony  of  Epiphanius 
for  a  purpose  to  which  it  is  not  indisputably  available,  to  adduce 
H  as  evidence  that  the  Gospel  of  the  Naxarenes  really  wanted 
tbe  disputed  passages :  tbe  presumption,  on  the  evidence  sap* 
plied  by  this  Father,  is  rather  in  %vottr  of  its  containing  them. 
The  Calm  Inquirer  should  have  limited  bis  remarks  to  the  de* 
seription  of  the  Ebionite  Gospel,  given  by  Bpipbanins,  who 
states  that  it  wanted  the  two  chapters  in  qoestioh,  bnt  vrhose 
account  of  it  is  fetal  to  the  argument  which  rests  on  the  autho- 
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following  statemeiit  is    alike  flippant  and   daring: — ^  Froan 

<  liidKe'iti.  I.  co«ipfcred  with  varte  SSdi  it  appaaaa  tbst  Jens 

<  was  bora  fifkeea  yeaia  befora  th^  death  of  Aufuatws,  thai  is, 
^  at  feasts  two  years  after  the  dealh  of  Herod :  a  fcct  which  oooh 
*  pletely  ybit^es  the  whole  narratiye  contained  in  theprdi* 
^  minary  chapters  of  Mattl^ew  and  Luke/  Y^,  JMnftes ;  that 
is  the  word,  the  proper  and  only  Word,  it  seems,  which  the 
CiiliP  Incjui^er  could  se|ept  to  expresfi  the  result  of  Uie  exami- 
i^Atioo  of  the  Spt  three  Chapters  o\'  Li^M's  Qospel !  Could 
apy  thwE  m^^h  A  f^l®  <^C  t^sertioxi  like  tUi9,  hmt  tlie  poases-r 
^j»  of  the  cleair^^  a94  ni9^t  Uld4bitf^b)c$  j^toot  of  the  troth  of 
ibe  prenBises  frooi  whic^  it  m  tnade  to  follow  aa  i^  ooqckiaioa. 
What,  thesy  is  the  fact  i  TrAily  and  sisnply,  this ;  that  Ih^  io* 
Irodttctory  chapters  of  Luke's  Gospel  are  m  perfiMst  accord* 
ance  with  each  other.  Let  Luke  iii.  1,  be  compared  with  Terse 
fWA,  sod  let  ibe  we^taM  of  the  ooviparison  be  placed  by  the  aide 
4k(  the  cbi^tera  i,  ^ad  ii»  wi  it  will  be  at  cmh^  ma^fest,  Ihat 
the  narratife  of  the  Miraculous  Conceptioiii  as  gUea  by  Lokc^ 
Instead  of  being  /al${fied  by  the  alleged  fact  of  Herotf  s  dcatl^ 
ja  uoiaopeachably  consistent  wilh  ail  the  circumstances  reoorded 
by  that  fiyangelist.  Were  it,  therefore,  conceded  to  Mr.  Bel- 
sbam,  as  a  thing  proted,  that  the  disputed  chapters  in  Mat* 
thew's  Gospel  were  originally  wanting,  and  are  id  fad  a  sub- 
sequent and  oqauthorised  addition,  the  Miraculous  Conception 
would  still  be  a  credible  fact,  and  the  narrative  of  it  a  genuine 
part  of  the  New  Testament*  Far  from  considering  the  remarks 
ii  Dr.  Smith  oq  this  sul\ject  a9  iinuecessarUv  introduced  into 
.the  discuasioQ,  we  could  cten  have  received  witk  pleasure  a 
more  copious  din^ertation  on  the  qu^tioo*  had  his  liosits  so  at- 
fewed.  When  passages,  are  attempted  to.  be  struck  out  from  tine 
Qospela  on  preteuoes  so  flimsy,  and  preaumptiona  so  baseless, 
it  is  neither  the  last  nor  the  least  important  duty  of  a  aoood 
critic,  to  resist  the  violent  ioQovations  of  writers  who  make  de- 
iQands  00  our  faith,  not  o^ly  apart  from  reasonable  evidence, 
but  in  the  very  face  of  it.  If  we  will  believe  aqother  biblical 
interpreter  wbo  has  pointed  his  pen  against  the  narrative  con- 
tamed  in  the  openipg  chapters  of  Matthew's  and  Luke*s  Gospels, 
llie  Miraculous  Conception  is  distinctly  tjie  obj^  of  reprobation 

•in  the^  expression  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  <*  We  have,  not  M- 
<<  biwed  cuoniilgly  devised  fablqs."  How  uttierly  at  luuiantt 
urn  SMoh  bold  and  licentious  assertions  with  devoiU  feeling, 
or  with  t^.  honest  pwpo^  of  writing  (or  the  iostractba  of 
niaakiBdrl 

It  is  welt  known,  tfcat,  in  tb$  Uaiiariao  Controiecsy,  the 
suppoM*  silcBiee  cC  the  Evangeliata,  or  the  assumed  want  of 
'*    ^  ^isitV^QQ  k^m  the.  Qospels,  on  (fie  prjAcipal  pointa  whidi 
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gttim  side  of  Ihe  4Uf«tie» ;  «ttd  it  is  quite  •Mens  ^o  the  sum! 
SMperfifiie)  rMder  of  the  New  TeatMneiH,  thai  the  exhihitioe  of 
ito  nest  ii|qK>rleDt  doolriqeey  is  omtd  fvequeni  in  the  leler,  than 
in  the  esrlierpart  of  ita  records.  Bet,  if  the  several  partione 
of  the  New  Testament  be  sustained  by  the  save  authonty,  it  is 
m  qii^tiop  of  comparatiTely  small  moment,  from  which  of  its 
diTisioBS  the  doctrines  of  Christian  belief  are  derived.  The 
qoly  question  is  whether,  or  not,  they  form  a  part  of  ita  com* 
munications.  There  may  be  s^tisfaotory  reasons  applying 
equally  to  the  less  de&oit^  and  less  ampje  revelations,  and  to 
those  which  are  moire  explicit  and  copious.  The  remarks  of  Pn 
Smith  on  this  subject^  9xe^  brief,  but  e:KGeUeAt»  aMd  worthy  of 
tbe  oiQSl  ci^reful  study* 

*  It  entered  into  the  tchesae  of  divine  wisdom  that*  when  the  ]\fss« 
siah  was  actually  sojourning  among  men,  and  was  pursuing  the  objects 
of  his  mission,  his  persoa,  his  onces*  his  doctrines,  and  all  the  dia« 
nicteristics  of  bis  dispensation,  should  be  tafidded  gndual^  and 
slow^.    He  himself  lay  in  deep  obscurity  during  all  hut  a  very  short 

eriod  of  his  life.  After  he  had  begun  his  public  labours,  it  was 
ag  before  he  unreservedly  and  openly  declared  hiouielf  to  be  the 
Messiah.  Till  towards  the  end  or  his  course  he  rarely  made  this 
mvowal  hut  in  private,  and  to  those  who  were  his  ficiends  and  tried  ad- 
berenta :  and  on  several  ocoasiQas,  he  psohibited  them  from  publish^ 
log  the  &ct  to  the  workL  Such  a  plao  of  studied  reserve  and  slow 
developement  would  not  have  been  chosen  or  approved  by  human 
wisdom :  bat,  whether  we  caa  penetrate  tbe  reasons  for  it  or  not,  the 
ftcS  itself  ia  indisputahle*  that  this  was  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Founder  of  our  Faith.  He  seems  to  have  deemed  this  the  propae 
course  to  be  taken ;— to  awaken  the  attention  of  men,  to  stimulase 
their  expectations,  to  ptesent  Ihem  with  eireamatances,  hints,  and  im« 
pUiralienSy  and  t^  to.  fiirnish  a  grewiag  body  of  n^ate,  from  which 
Shegr  Isr  themselves  might  draw  the  most  important  conclusions  wish 
Jiuareasinfl  light  and  oertaisty, 

*  Besides  this,  it  is  to  be  ohsecved,  that  tiie  Lord  Jesus  professedly 
withheld  the  full  manifestation  of  his  doctrines  tiH  the  period  subse- 
quent to  his  death  and  resurrection,  when  the  instruments  of  commu^ 
nicatton  were  to  be  his  inspired  messengers.  The  evangelists  repeat* 
edly  observe  that  our  Lord's  most  mtimate  disciples  ^  understood 
not  those  things,  and  the  word  was  hidden  from  them,  and  thev 
knew  not  the  things  spoken,^'  by  him.  He  sssured  them  that,  though 
they  wese  not  then  competent  to  Deceive  many  important  things 
eenceraing  kbcbblt,  th^  should  suhsequently  heeome  se>  andtshoiui 
he  Imd^  by  an.  aaening  Guide  mto.  a  perfect  knowledge-of  these  truths* 

1  Diilj^  oeoaidedDg  these  ftatuees  e€  the  eaxlT  Christian  economy^ 
we  shall  not  expect  to  find  a  fiiU  dedamioa  of  the  doctrine,  cespeeting 
ena  Imr^mf&aum^iM  tb^  narratives,  of  tb^ Evangelists^  or  in  nis  own 
discourses;  but  we  shall  rather  look  for  intmcttiumt  for* principles. mn 
pfetf  Ibi  fiictsi  and  assertiess^  and  far  gnaohftifWi  from  jnch.  fiicta  and 
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^rtions  dediieed  by  nunate  attentt<m  and  dose  ezamiiiatimi  on  our 
own  part.  Such  attoDtion  and  examinalion  are  a  part  of  that  **  obe- 
dience of  faith,''  which  ia  the  indispenaable  dutj  of  every  man  who 
has,  or  can  obtain,  a  luiowledge  of  the  ioapired  volome.    pp.  ^^    45, 


But,  while  the  comparative  incompletenesa  of  the  narratiTes  of 
the  Evangelists  and  the  discourses  of  our  Lord  himself  are 
thus  admitted  by  the  Author,  he  maintains  the  sufficiency  of 
the  evidence  derived  from  these  very  sources,  in  proof  thnC  the 
doctrines  for  which  he  is  an  advocate,  were  really  exhibited 
during  the  personal  mioistry  of  Christ,  and  had  a  place  in  the 
communications  made  by  him  to  his  disciples.  The  perusal  of 
the  **  Scripture  Testimony"  will  satisfy  a  candid  inquirer  that 
that  species  of  evidence  is  neither  scanty  nor  feeble. 

The  title  son  of  god,  so  frequently  given  to  and  asaoraed  by 
our  Lord,  has  received  various  interpretatiooa  from  different 
classes  of  expositors,  some  .of  whom  would  limit  it  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  Messiah,  while  others  represent  it  as  expreasiTe 
of  a  superior  and  Divine  nature  belonging  to  the  subject  of  this 
emphatic  designation.  Dr.  Smith  agrees  in  sentiment  with  the 
latter,  and  forcibly  urges  in  support  of  the  higher  application 
of  the  words,  the  following  considerations : 


'  1.  The  title»  Son  ofGodt  was  recogniaed  by  Jesus  himself,  by 
friends  and  followers,  by  his  enemies,  and  by  the  Jewish  nation  at 
large,  as  a  designation  of  the  Messiah.  This  acceptation  seems  to 
have  been  universally  known  and  indisputably  held.  It  must,  there- 
fore, have  had  a  satisfactory  and  authoritative  origin;  or  it  could  not 
have  been  so  received  and  established.  Such  an  origin  is  most  natu- 
rally to  be  sought  in  the  Prophetic  Scriptures.  No  where  else  could 
an  auth<»rity  be  found  to  which  the  whole  Jewish  nation  would  bow, 
and  to  which  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  congruous  for  the  Dhrine 
Majesty  itself  to  conform.  This  title  we  have  already  found  amoo^ 
the  prophetic  descriptions  of  the  Messiah,  and  we  have  seen  that  tt 
was  recognized  in  tne  Jewish  theology  of  the  period  intermediale 
between  Uie  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 

*  2.  Though  it  be  undoubtedly  an  appropriated  appellatioo  of  the 
Messiah,  it  is  not  a  mere  synonym  of  that  word.  Many  respectable 
writers  have  fallen  into  this  ioacmiracy.  Two  or  more  terms  may  be 
generally,  or  even  with  an  exclusive  uniformity,  applied  to  the  aame 
obtect,  and  yet  be  respectively  of  very  different  import.  Christ  is 
called  Lord,  Mediator,  Saviour,  Prince  of  Life,  Captain  of  Salvation, 
King  of  Kings:  but  it  would  betray  great  ignorance  or  raahness  to 
say,  that  these  were  tynonymmu  expressions.  The  term  Metmk 
designates  a  person  divinely  appointed  and  consecrated  to  one  or 
more  of  the  offices  of  a  king*  a  pnest,  or  a  prophet.  The  other  terah 
unless  it  be  taken  in  a  sense  wholly  figurative,  is  manifostly  expressive 
of  the  nature  of  the  being  to  whom  it  is  applied,  and  of  a  mtUuni 
ftiationship  to  another. 

*  3.  It  becomes^  therefore,  iiaporUiat  for  us  to  asocrtam  whether  6m 
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milhet  b«  ^Ten  tp  Cbrist»  in  one  of  iti  BsaiMhre  meanings  tinted 
aooTet  or  in  a  strict  and  proper  soMe.  Now,  if  the  former  were 
die  hdp  if  the  Messiah  were  styled  the  Son  of  God  merely  as  an 
expression  of  his  royal  digmty»  or  pre*eminenl  sanctity^  or  prophetic 
mission,  how  could  we  oonceire  that  his  claiming  this  apnellatiooy  or 
bis  admittinfft  on  the  interrogation  of  an  eoemy»  that  it  oelonged  to 
him,  could  M  made  the  grdundof  a  charge  of  Ua^Aemyf 

pp.  49—51. 

Tlie  crime  of  blasphemy  is  shewn  to  be  ^  the  saying  or  doing 
*  any  thing  by  which  the  majesty  of  Ood  is  insulted,  uttering' 
'  curses  or  reproaches  as^inst  God,  speaking  impiously^  arroga- 
'  ting  and  taking  to  one's  self  that  which  belongs  to  God.' 

*  This  was  the  crime,  which  Caiaphas  and  the  Sanhedrim  af* 
firmed  that  Jesus  had  in  very  fact  committed  in  their  presence,  and 
for  whidi  they  instantly  passed  Judgment  of  death.  Let  it  be  6b- 
aenred  that,  according  to  the  hjrpothesis  of  the  Unitarians,  Jesus  in 
admitting  that  he  was  the  Messuih»  daimed  nothing  above  the  rank 
and  functions  of  a  human  being,  nothing  beyond  an  office,  august 
indeed  and  venerable,  but  which  every  Jew  believed  would  be  exe- 
cuted by  a  mere  man.  To  those  who  rejected  his  claim,  he  might 
have  appeared  chargeable  with  fanaticism,  imposture,  or  even  con- 
structive treason;  but  where  was  the  colourable  pretext  for  tiie 
charge  of  hUuphemtt^  a  crime  so  closely  defined  by  the  original  law, 
and  the  limits  of  which  were  so  aoxiouslv  fixed  by  the  tradiuon  whidi 
liad  all  the  force  of  law  i  Let  it  also  be  observed  that  the  apparent 
reason  of  the  charge  was  so  clear  as  to  admit  of  no  demur  or  nesita- 
tion.  Had  the  High-priest  and  the  Sanhedrim  been  proceetling  upon 
groonda  which  they  were  conseious  were  notoriously  false ;  had  tney 
applied  the  law  of  blasphemy  to  n  case  in  which  it  was  manifest  that 
-not  the  semblanoe  of  that  otoocc  had*  been  committed ;  it  is  credible 
that  they  would  have  adopted  some  drcuitous  course  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  purpose*  But  they  did  no  such  thing :  they  found 
their  way  plain  before  them.  If,  however,  we  were  to  concede  to 
Dr.  Campbell^  that  the  Sanhedrim  imputed  this  crime  to  Jesus  dis- 
honestly upon  their  own  principles,  it  will  only  follow  that  they  gave 
a  wrong  name  to  their  charge.  The  allegation  was,  that  he  had,  by 
claiming  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  arrogated  to  himsdf  divine  honours ; 
and  this  as  a  fiict,  remains  Uie  same,  whether  it  was  designated  rightly 
ornot  by  the  term  A&upAesiy. 

<  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remarki  that  Josephus  mentiohs  various 
instances  of  impostors  who  rose  up  aboni^' the  time  of  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  calling  themselves  prophets,  anhouncing  to  their  adherents 
a  speedy  deliveranoe  by  divine  interposition  from  their  calamities, 
and  ^  promising  to  shew  signs  and  prsetematural  appearances"  for 
that  purpose.  Prom  comparing  our  Lord's  prediction  with  these 
facta,  It  appears  probable  tnat  some  of  those  persons  gave  out  thein- 
selves  to  be  the  Messiah.  But,  though  the  historian  paints  in  strong 
goUnks  their  &kehood  aad  their  other  atrodties,  he  never,  so  far  aa 
I  can  di^ver,  chaiges  them  with  ilatphcmf. 

*  It  soemSi  thermrey  iaqpossiUa  for  lis  to  escape  the  condusion^ 
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Oat  the  avoivail  of  imm  to  bd  tBt  Sm  o»  6ol>  iPatf  uvdMlUMd,  kjr 
the  hrgheic  legal  and  ecdedtfltical  •ttttaotlties  ef  Ma  tottotiy*  t* 
involve  die  assertiofe  of  aomethiog  belonghig  ta  his  (yer^n,  aiiper* 
JianiaB  and  DnriNs  $  orio  be  a  oofliuaethre  aaMidipeierf  of  aach  d^ 
aity  ae  Mom  only  to  Ood. 

*  TlMt  ittcli  ideas  of  digniiy  end  poirtn,  fttM)ve  iirhat  Mong  to  the 
rank  of  naoy  were  attacMd  to  tins  epMiet  by  the  Jomsh  neople  at 
llifge#  Is  81  least  a  probable  inference  from  the  taunting  langoMe 
which  they  hc^d  to  our  Lord  in  his  last  suferiaga:  «*  If  ibott  act  the 
'Son  of  Gody  oome  down  from  the  cross."  fp.  ^S^^-^fi* 

This  argumentt  the  Antbor  has  bo(  astemled  beyoirf  the 
limits  necessary  for  preaeoting  it  inrtetligiMy  to  his  reiiAera. 

It  ia  a  point  of  great  moment  io  this  controversy^  and  one 
iivbichy  independent  of  other  arguments^  we  cannot  but  regard 
aa  going  far  towards  the  detenniilatioR  ef  k  arainM  Ae  Uni* 
t^rian  hypothesis,  that  the  pfbraaeOlogy  of  tM  New  TalHMBeaft 
k  so  entirely  remote  front  that  whieb  the  oeoeasilfM  of  UniMirlMi 
vrrhers  require,  tmA  whieb  their  optten  WoOld  \utA  tllem  to 
employ  in  the  fepttetfeOtatidtv  of  fhe  faefn  untl  doetririea  wbidi 
tbey  comprise  In  thetf  sysfem.  On  fhd  admissioti  of  the  Divine 
imture  of  Cfrrfart,  the  exclosite  propriety  of  expresstons  by 
which  he  h  described,  and  ^hicb  in  so  many  Instances  he  uses 
in  reference  to  bimselr»  absolutely  depends :  their  applicatioa  in 
that  case  justifies  their  use.  But^  were  there  in  the  pierson  of  our 
Lord  nothing  super-buraao,  bow  could  we  aooount  for  it»  that  a 
phraseology  i^Hild  be  enaployedy  to  whieb  there  is  no  a|i|MxiiBA«* 
tioo  in  the  example  of  any  ioapired  awd  oonseeiteted  luuiiBiigm 
from  God  to  meOF  ;*  a  ^raseok^  wbidii  we  fcotoeaiseliiuo  aa  we 
have  it  brought  unrt«r  our  notice^  does  mn  sole  tbfe  fiNrilftga  of 
the  most  bi^^bly  gifted  of  «  mcKt  of  cfetftttfOtf,  to  wbottf  Kstttrmoe 
and  bumilityare  essential  qualities  in  fespeot  to  Ood?  The 
Appeal  iti  the  cdndtfdSn^  sentence  of  the  dtb  Sect,  of  Cbap.  3. 
Book  iii.  on  the  peculiarity  of  the  oneness  of  Christ  v^itb  the 
Fafiier,  affords  a  strikiug  specimen. 

•  Jesitt  Chrhteonslalidy  spedcs  of  himielf  as  being,  not  an  instni> 
ment  oal^Rr  but  the  Aobht,  in  worfaa  of  minieoloas  power  t  aaii  h  ii 
remarkable  that,  while  the  aoostles  maniieated  a  stodioai»  aHxietyts 
avoid  using  language  that^oooMl  b^  oonstrned  into  any  fepreaemafian 


of  themselves  above  thai  of  a  powerless  «lSthnBaalaiit]^  Ihay  ■aoribei 
the  Anal  agtncgr  to  Christ  as  reodBy  n  Ha  God*  the  Fatbei^  The 
*<  siras  and  wonders'*  whioh  saDOtiasied  the  niiBislij  off  Pmd^  and  af 
whim,  the  number  and*  yari0l|r  were  so  gveaty  thatflds  nodes^  refused 
to  speak  of  themy  beyond  a<sttghs  and  neeessary'  allusion^  ho  definitely 
attributes  to  Cbamt  aa  their*  Autboa  ^  *^  Christ  wroiight  Ihem 
through  me»^  HerOf  disffeforef  ske  reOsonir  for  undtfretandii^  oor 
Lord's  words  as  asserting  ^/fer  hinmdf  a  powei*  of  difine  agency,  and 
consequently  the  possesuon  of  dhrine  pmOctions^  *<  I  do  Ae  worhi 


f£  my  FfttheTi— Ihat  ye  may  knoir  and  be  assured  that  m  me  it  the 
leather,  and  I  in  him/* 

^  Lei  the  experiment  In  imaffination  be  made  of  putting  theaa 
words  into  the  mouth  of  an  apostle.  Let  Peter,  John,  or  Panl  aay^ 
^  I  and  Crod  are  one:  I  do  the  works  of  God  t  God  is  in  me^  and  f 
in  him.**  Every  one  feels  that  the  supposition  is,  not  monstrous  onlyt 
but  inlolendile.  Yet,  on  Unitarian  principles,  (which  affirm  thnc 
tiiese  phrases  are  <*  applicable  to  believers  m  generalt"  without  any 
investigation  of  the  grounds  and  the  diversity  of  application,)  we 
ought  to  feel  no  difficulty  in  making  the  supposition.  The  assumption 
of  such  language  by  any  inspired  man,  mu«it  be,  not  barely  allowairfey 
not  merely  cafMible  of  being  palliated,  but  strictly  and  uneauivocally 
in  character  with  i>iety,  humility,  meekness,  and  lowliness  of  heart.— 
Unitarianism  requires  me  to  believe  this  1'  pp.  93 — 95. 

The  import  of  the  expressions  *^  desceiiding  from  heaven,** 
*'  Mcending  to  heaven,^  ^'  coming  from  above,'*  and  some 
other  phrases  of  aimihr  construction,  are  made  the  subjects  of 
exaromationy  pp.  102—140.  In  the  Author's  judgement,  the 
9aared  writers,  in  using  the  phrase  a$9endmg  into  heaven^ 
evidently  ooooeived  of  a  real  penetration  into  the  regions  of 
edeatial  light  and  happiness,  in  order  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
ItBowIedge  vrhicb  is  peculiar  to  the  Divine  Being ;  and  the 
expression  as  employed  by  Jesus,  John  iii.  13.  he  considers  as 
simply  stating  the  fact,  that  no  human  being  ever  had  so 
eacended.  If  the  Unitarian  explanation  of  the  phrase  to  oMcend 
imioh^avenj  via.  *  No  one  is  instructed  in  the  Divine  counseh,*— 
be  adopted,  the  exptession  would  seem  very  inadequate  to  tlie 
ooeasion,  since  the  heing  instructed  in  the  Divine  counsels  was 
not  peculiar  to  Christ,  and  he  could  not  therefore  be  the  only 
person  who  had  asoended  into  heaven.  If  it  be  said,  that  no 
inspired  teacher  was  ever  so  completely  fumisbed  with  ttie 
knowledge  of  the  counsels  of  heaven  as  was  Jesus,  it  is  sufficient 
to  reply,  that  it  is  neither  the  degree  of  knowledge,  nor  the 
extent  to  which  it  may  be  communicated  to  a  teacher  bearing 
immediately  a  Divine  commission,  that  is  in  question,  but  the 
special  and  exclusive  fact  itself.  If  the  phrase,  then,  be  under- 
stood as  importing  simply  receiving  a  commission  from  God,  or 
being  Divinely  instrooU»,  it  wowd  seem  that  others  beside 
Jesus  had  ascended  uito  heaven,  contrary  to  bis  own  assertioo. 

The  important  passage,  John  viii.  58,  receives  particular  at- 
tention from  the  Anther  in  pp.  163 — 102.  The  assertion  made 
by  our  Lord :  '*  Before  Abraham  existed,  I  am,"-— is  shewn  to 
be  a  declaration  of  an  existence  prior  to  the  being  of  the  Hebrew 
patriarch.  The  signification  of  the  terms  and  their  just  con- 
struction are  clearly  made  out,  as  not  admitting  of  any  other 
sense  than  that  of  pre-existence.  The  Unitarian  objections  are 
examined  and  answered;  are  sliewn  to  be  utterly  destitute  of 
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satisfactory  proof;  contrary  to  tli^  reason  of  tbe  occasloit, — to 
.|ho  circumstances  pf  the  narratiTe,— and  to  our  Lorcra  ordinary 
course  of  proceeding  ;-«attended  with  otliec  difiicuUiea  ;^iii- 
coosisteot  with  tbe  Scripture  idiom; — inefficient  for  its  ptir* 

Ke; — not  only  unsupported,  but  contradicted  by  tbe  pbraaeo- 
Y  of  the  prophets ;  and  productive  of  a  nugatory  seeasw 
'TbiB  entire  section  is  a  Tery  fine  specimen  of  cool,  eficient  cri- 
ticism :  it  is  too  long  for  an  extract,  and  too  compact  to  admk  of 
Hs  being  divided,  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  room  for  the 
concluding  part  of  the  reply  to  the  Calm  Inquirer. 

*  Yet,  should  we  grant  him  his  desire,  and  consent  to  his  rendering* 
^  Before  Abraham  was  bpm,  I  was  the  Messiah  :'*  what  doesheg^a? 
.Could  any  reader  or  hearer,  not  pre-occupied  by  hypothesis,  imagine 
otherwise  than  that  the  person  speaking  thus  certamly  existed  when 
Abraham  was  bom?  And  do  not  the  words  as  thus  ampliied, 
plainly  express  that  he  had  such  existence  {-Conscious  of  this,  the 
Calm  Inquirer  brings  out  his  last  and  palmary  argument : 

*  '^  In  the  language  of  the  sacred  writers,  a  being,  or  &  slate  of 
things,  is  said  to  bxist»  when  it  is  tbe  etbrnai*  iMMUTAiax  Boa- 
posB.ov  God  that  it  shall  exist,  at  the  tims  and  in  the  cun^m- 
stances  which  his  infinite  wisdom  hath  chosen  and  ordained*** 

'  This  notion,  therefore,  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  Unitarian  inter- 
pretation. We  have  in  a  preceding  Section,  examined  it  and  the 
pleadings  in  its  favour ;  and,  1  trust,  have  satis&ctorily  shewn  that  it 
IS, weak  and  incompetent,  proceeding  upon  a  mistaken  view  of  scrip- 
ture-language, and  quite  inapplicable  to  the  purpose  of  those  who 
use  it.  uj  an  egregious  kind  of  blunder,  they  gravely  bring  forward 
tfie  prolepsis  of  the  prophetic  style,  as  if  it  made  tbr  tlwir  case: 
whereas  that  which  they  want  Is  a  figure  &£  the  ofpnUe  efeot»  a 
\metalepsis.  Because,  in  the  language  of  prophecy t  yulMM  persoos 
and  events  are  described  as  if  they  were  present,  or  bad  actuaUy 
taken  place ;  it  is  sagaciously  inferred  that  a  present  persoa  or  event 
may,  by  the  same- figure,  be  said  to  have  existed  in  longj^pasi  time  I 

'  Bushed  with  thi9  oaotivating  logic,  the  Calm  Inquirer  proceeds 
to  argue :  **  If  the  propnets  describe  the  Messiah  as  contemporary 
with  them,  Christ  might  with  propriety  speak  of  himself  under  that 
character  as  their  contemporary.  If  Isaian  writes  as  having  seen  the 
Messiah,  having  heard  his  complaints,  and  having  been  witness  to  his 
labours,  his  miracles,  and  his  sufferings;  our  Lord  might  with  eqosl 
propriety  represent  himself  under  his  oficial  character,  ashafving  ex- 
isted in  the  days  of  Isaiah.  If  Abraham  saw  his  day ;  be,  as  the 
Messiah  must  have  co-existed  with  the  patriarch,  and  by  paiity  ef 
reason,  before  Abraham's  birth.  But  all  allow  that  tha  prophetic 
representations  of  the  Messiah's  existence  ace  figurative;  ibfty  only 
express  what  existed  in  the  divipe  purpose,  and  imply  notjiing  more 
than  certainty  of  event.  Let  it  then  be  granted,  that  wnen  our 
Lord  speaks  of  himself  as  tlie  Messiah  before  Abraham  was  born,  he 
means  the  same  thing :  that  his  language  only  iomliea  that  he  was  the 
Messiah  in  the  divine  purpose.  No  reasoning,  I  think,  caa  be  more 
conclusive." 
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^  Ueplt/*  [11  The  prophets  did  not «  describe  the  Messiah  as  con* 
temporary  witn"  themselves.  In  their  most  vivid  defBcriptlons, 
though  to  increase  the  poetic  force  and  beftutj  of  the  repi^entatioh 
the  present  or  perfect  tense  be  employed,  enough  exists  of  tnarked 
circumstances  to  have  prevented  any  from  imagining  that  the  pro^ 
phets  designed  to  exhibit  any  mortal  contemporary  as  the  Sovereign 
and  Saviour  to  whom  they  bore  testimony.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  any  of  the  Je^s  ever  understood  their  prophets  as  rapresonting 
the  Messiah  to  be  their  own  contemporaxr :  but  there  is  all  the  proof 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of,  that  both  the  prophets  them- 
selves, and  their  countrymen  through  successive  generations,  looked 
forwards  to  one  who  was  yet  to  comc,  as  the  ultimate  object  of 
those  sublime  and  picturesque  representations.  Let  the  reader  ex- 
amine tile  instances  selected  by  the  Inquirer  as  the  basis  of  his  the- 
ory, or  any  other  prophetic  descriptions  of  the  Messiah ;  and  he  will 
find  either  in  the  very  phraseology  of  the  context  or  in  ther  associ- 
ation of  the  parts  of  the  description,  sufficient  to  designate  that  the 
persons  introduced  and  the  events  depicted  were  as  yet  in  the  womb 
«f  futurity. 

•  [f]  The  frequent  use  of  the  hypofyposis  combined  with  enallase 
of  the  tense  (rather  than,  as  the  Calm  Inquirer  calls  it,  prolepsis,)  in 
the  works  of  tfie  ancient  prophets,  was  not  the  result  of  a  sacrea  or 
theological  principle,  but  of  the  character  of  their  composition.  It 
was  not  as  prophets,  but  as  poets,  that  they  employed  this  figure  of 
speech,  so  suitable  to  their  energetic  conceptions,  and  which  is 
indeed  all  but  essential  to  the  very  soul  of  poetry.  But  the  style 
which  was  eminently  proper  for  poetry,  or  fur  sublime  description  in 
curatory,  would  have  ocen  out  of  place,  ridiculous^  &nd  even  per- 
nicious, in  a  plain,  calm,  grave  conversation.  Cyrus,  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  probably  other  individuals.  Were  graphically  pointed  out  in 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  long  before  they  were  born ;  and  that  by 
expressions  in  the  past  or  present  tense.  Would  it,  then,  have  been 
proper  for  either  of  them,  to  have  said,  ''  I  was  contemporary  with 
the  prophet :  1  co-existed  with  him,  for  he  in  prophetic  vision  saw 
ny  day,  and  described  me,  my  actions,  my  character,  my  office,  as  if 
I  were  then  actually  existing  and  executing  my  commission :  yea,  by 
parity  of  reason,  I  may  say  that  I  existed  before  the  prophet's  birth  : 
Sefore  Isaiah  xoas,  I  was  :  I  was  the  deliverer  of  the  captives,  I  was  the 
messenger  of  heaven.'* — Yet  such  low  trifling,  such  absolute  folly,  is» 
by  these  interpreters,  to  help  their  theory  out  of  a  fatal  difficulty, 
4:alml^  attributed  to  the  Lowly,  Wise,  and  Holy  Jssus  I 

*  t^2  ^^  >'  ^^^^  conceded  that  the  existence  which  our  Lord  at- 
tributes to  himself,  was  an  existence  only  in  the  divine  purpose,  just- 
ness df  criticism  would  'require  us  likewise  to  take  the  existence 
ascribed  to  Abraham  in  the  same  acceptation :  **  Before  Abraham 
existed  in  the  purpose  of  God,  I  was  the  Messiah  in  the  same 
purpose  and  decree/*  -The  use  of  the  two  verbs  yivMeu  and  thai  does 
not  destroy  the  ground  of  this  observation :  for  the  difference  between 
(hem  iSf  that  the  one  denotes  io  be  brougki  into  existencet  and  the 
other  io  be  m  esisience;  a  diHerence  not  at  all. Reeling  the  argument. 
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Th«s  it  appears  that,  lo  concede  the  priociple  of  the  Umtaritfi  iiHef* 
pretation,  would  convert  the  passage  into  a  puerile  absorditj. 

*  On  the  Calm  Inc^rer's  closing  remarky  "  No  reasonings  I  thinb 
canl)e  more  conclusive:"  I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  a  want  4€ 
comrtesy  In  me  to  ask  the  candtd  and  attentive  reader,  whether  ios- 
tice  does  not  require  that  it  should  be  read  by  a  certain  figiore  csalled 
UnHfhram^  *<  No  reasonihg  can  be  more  inecmdmive*** 

*  The  Inquirer  has  bestowed  great  labour  upon  his  dtsqnishiosi  oa 
this  texti  '«  because/'  he  observes,  **  it  is  in  a  great  measure  decisive 
of  the  whole  controversy :  for,  if  this  declaration  does  not  eataUish 
the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  no  other  passage  can.'*  It  may,  theD» 
be  taken  as  admitted  that*  if  the  interpretation  for  which  he  so  earnestly 
pleads  cannot  be  maintained  on  grounds  of  fair  and  sound  criticism, 
the  pre^zistence  of  Christ  is  established,  and  the  Unitarian  acbone 
is  exploded.  The  serious  and  candid  reader  will  brin^  to  the  ez«Bii-> 
nation  his  closest  attention,  his  critical  attainments,  his  strict  imp»- 
tiality,  and  his  solemn  devotion.  Thus  let  him  ludge  for  himself  in 
the  siffht  of  God :  and  may  Uiat  Gracious  Being  direct  his  decision  i 

'  f  ut  if  the  assertion  be  taken  conversely,  to  intimate  that,  if  this 
text  were  given  up  to  the  Unitarian  interpretation,  the  controversy 
would  be  decided,  I  must  protest  against  it,  as  uncandid  and  untrue, 
as  one  of  those  bold,  but  gratuitous  and  unfounded  dkta  whicli  too 
frequently  appear  in  the  pages  of  the  Calm  Inquiry.  Admit  tbe  sup- 
position, and  what  would  be  the  eiiect  i  This  particular  passage 
would  be  taken  out  of  the  field;  it  would  make  nothing  in  fisvour  of 
the  pre-exislence  of  Christ  t  but  it  would  make  nothing  against  it. 
The  principle  of  the  Interpretation  miffht  also  %o  to  tlie  neutralising 
of  some  other  declarations  of  our  Lora ;  but  this  would  be  alL    The 

Sineral  body  of  argument,  from  many  particular  passages  and  firom 
e  universal  tenor  of  revelation,  in  favour  of  the  pre-existence  and 
the  Deity  of  Christ  would  remain  untouched,  and  standing  in  its  full 
indepenoence.  Yet  unfair,  both  logically  and  morally^  as  the  In- 
quirer's observation  is,  it  wOl  not  be  without  its  effect.  Such  dog- 
matical assertions  often  pass  without  examination,  and  are  apt  to  sink 
deeply  into  weak  and  half-thinking  minds. 

«  In  one  sense,  however,  I  will  not  contest  that  there  may  be  truth 
in  the  assertion :  ^  if  this  declaration  does  not  establish  the  pre-exist* 
ence  of  Christ,  no  other  passage  can.*'  If  the  assertor  thereby 
means  that,  toion  the  priuciplei  qjf  interpretation  vohichhe  adopUf  no 
languase  witnin  the  compaps  of  the  characteristic  style  and  manner 
of  the  New  Testament  could  declare  that  doctrine  so  as  not  to  be  set 
aside  by  some  of  those  manceuvrings ;  let  him  keep  possession  of  his 
opinion.  It  is,  I  fear,  too  well  founded.  But  let  us  consider  whether, 
on  the  admission  of  those  principles,  we  should  not  be  obliged  to 
abandon  ourselvea  to  a  hopeless  incapacity  of  ever  acqiuring  satisfac- 
tion, upon  any  controverted  point  whatever  of  revealed  ibe^rfogy,  or 
of  any  other  knowledge  depending  on  the  use  of  words.' 

pp.  laS— 188« 

fTo  be  Continued.) 
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.%*  Gentlemen  and  PuUUkere  taho  have  morkt  in  the  preas^  mil  dUga 
ih$  Caadtidore  of  iha  Eclectic  Review*  by  sending  information 
fpejdpmd)  ofwa  subfedf  extent,  and  probaSe  price  of  such  ptorks  f 
vMek  thejf  my  depend  191011  being  commwiicateato  thepubHc^  tfcon^ 
eieteni  mtk  its  pUm, 


In  Um  pnMf  and  will  be  published  Ihii 
Kpring,  as  Account  of  the  Interior  oC 
Ccyloo  and  its  Inhabitant*,  withTrareto 
in  that  Island.     Bjr  John  Davy,  M.O. 
F.ILS.  in4to.  with  a  new  and  improved 
■laiM,  wood-cttU  and  eog rarings.— This 
work  U  coapoaed  entirely  from  original 
niaterbb  collected  by  the  author  during 
his  resideoce  in  that  Island  uinler  fery 
larourabfe  circumstances  for  procuring 
corrret  ioforawf  km.    The  first  part  will 
embrace  the  phy»ical  coiidition  of  the 
OMintryt  and  the  political  and  moral  state 
of  its  inhabitants,  iuclndiiig  its  geoj^ra* 
ph  J,  geology,  and  climate,  iu  populHtion, 
gorernmeot,  rdtgion,  arts  and  sciencesp 
history,  &e.    The  second  part  will  con- 
tain a  narratire  of  the  author's  travels 
through  a  great  extent  of  the  interior, 
in  which  the  features  of  the  country  will 
be  described,  and  many  of  the  abore 
•nbjeets  Anther  illustrated*    The  third 
•Ml  last  part  vill  relate  to  the  medkal 
hietofy  oJT  Ceylon,  and  will  oompreheud 
mn  accQBot  of  the  cffecta  of  iu  climate 
on  man,  the  diseases  peculiar  to  it  and 
the  methods  of  prerention  and  core  by 
which  they  are  moat  successfully  com« 
bated. 

Preparing  for  publication.  Profile  Por- 
traits of  distinguished  liTing  characters, 
at  the  accession  of  George  the  Fourth, 
dr^vm  from  lyk,  fiy  Robert  Thomas. 
Acoompaniad  by  concise  biographical 
noticoft'^The  design  of  this  work  is  to 
oommemorata  the  accession  of  His  pre- 
pent  Majesty,  by  a  series  of  portraits  of 
distinguished  individuals  in  church  and 
•niir,  in  the  army  and  navy,  in  the  libo- 
ral  profosalons,  and  in  all  the  depart- 
netta  of  science,  art,  and  literature. 
Tu  be  published  in  monthly  parts,  each 
containiog  seven  portraits. 

The  first  volume  of  Sir  Robert  Ker 
Pbrtmr'iTravrU  in  Georgia,  Persia,  Ar* 
menia.  Ancient  Babylonia,  &c  5u!.  will 
appear  in  a  few  days,  in  4to.  embellished 
with  numerous  engravings. 

In  the  prets,  Bibliographia  Sacra; 
or,  an  Introduction  to  the  literary  and 
ecclefliastical  history  of  the  sacred  scrip- 


tures, and  the  traoslatbns  of  them  into 
different  languages.  By  the  Rev.  Jamea 
tViwnley,  author  of  Biblical  Aneodotek 
In  3  vols.  8va  with  plates. 

In  the  oonrse  of  the  ensuing  month 
will  be  pntlishad,  Obserrations  on  those 
diseases  of  females  which  are  attended 
by  discharges.  By  Charles  MansAtdd 
Clarke,  member  of  the  royal  college  of 
surgeons,  and  lecturer  00  midwifery  in 
London.  Royal  Svo.  illustrated  with 
plates.  Part  the  second.— At  the  samo 
time  will  be  published,  a  new  edition  of 
Part  I.    Royal  Svo.  with  plates. 

Mr.  C.  Bell's  Illustrations  of  the  great 
operations  of  Surgery,  will  be  completed 
in  a  few  dayi^  by  the  publication  of  the 
firth  part. 

Nearly  ready  (ur  publication,  a  Trea- 
tise on  Political  Economy.  By  J.  B.  Say. 
Translated  from  the  4th  editkin  of  the 
onghml,  by  a  R.  Piias^  M.A.  With 
notes  li^  the  Tianalalor. 

Speedily  will  be  publiahed,  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Cheft-D>CEovre  of  French  Lite- 
rature, consisting  of  interesting  extracts 
from  the  obssic  French  writers,  in  prose 
and  verse;  with  btograpUeal  and  critical 
remarks.  Handsomely  printed  in  S  Tola* 
Svo.  with  portraits  and  vignettes,  priee 
a  is. 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  Penonal  Kar- 
rmtive  of  M.  de  Hnmboklt^a  Travela  to 
the  equinoctial  regions  of  the  new  con- 
tinent; during  the  yean  1799-1804; 
translated  by  Helen  Maria  Williams,  b 
now  in  the  press. 

The  Rer.  H.  J.  Todd,  has  nearly  nady 
ibr  poblicathin.  In  9  vols.  8vow  with  a 
portrait.  Memoirs  of  the  Ufa  of  Bryan 
Walton,  D.O.  Bishop  of  Chester,  and 
editor  of  the  London  Biblia  Polyglotta. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  a  Practieal 
Treatise  on  the  Hydroeephahia  Aoutus 
(or  water  inflaomalo^ki  the  h.uid).  By 
LeopoU  Anthony  Gous,  physician  and 
director  of  the  institution  for  the  sick 
children  of  the  poor  in  Vienna.  IVans- 
lated  from  the  German,  by  Robert  Good, 
M.D.  8ro. 

Dr.  Reid  hta  in  the  prcs.%  an  enlarged 


Shhet  JUMfPWn  liffrmuUum. 


edition  of  his  EfMytoo  Hypocboodriatif 
mmd  olher  Nerroot  Apeotioos. 

Id  thept«if ;  and  xiemrlf  tvddy  fbt  ptth- 
tication,  a  Treatifie  oii  Indigestion  and  iu 
ooAMoeiMes.  coannooly  called  mttpiw 
and  bilioui  oomplaiotai  with  obtervatioot 
on  the  organic  diseases  lo  which  tliey 
^oneUmet  terminate.     By  A.  P.  W. 

Also  in  the  press,  Obienrations  on 
some  of  the  general  principles,  and  on  the 
|»articolar  nature  and  treatment  of  th^ 
diflerent  species  of  InDammation.  By 
!•  U.  James».  Mirgeon  to  the  Deroo  and 
fiaeter  Hospiial.  9tc.  fcc 

Dr.  Forbin  of  Penzance  is  preparing 
Ibr  publication,  a  Translation  of  M.  La* 
conee^s  late  work  on  the  pathology  and 
diacnop4s  of  dbeases  of  the  ChcsL 

ui  the  presSf  a  Treatise  on  Acopono- 
tttratiofiy  being  a  description  of  a  surgi- 
cal operation,  originally  peculiar  to  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese,  and  by  tbemdc- 
Boniinated  Zin-Kiqg,  and  uow  introduced 
into  European  pnietice  with  caces,  illus* 
trdUng  the  &ueceu  of  the  operation^  and 
directions  fur  its  performance.  By 
James  Morss  Churebill^  member  of  the 
royal  college  of  stirgeofis,  and  licentiate 
of  the  society  of  apothecaries. 

The  Rev.  L  Leitchild  has  a  volume  of 
Sermons  in  the  press,  to  be  entitled, 
'*  The  Christian  Temper :  or  Lectures  on 
the  Beatitudes.'* 

Dr.  Pritchard,  physician  to  the  Brit^ 
tol  Infirmary,  bas  in  the  press,  a  7'rea- 
flic  oil  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  Fyit- 
tem.  WdL  \,  oomprisiog  conn)(>irc  aiid 
maniacal  affections. — T\te  design  of  this 
work  is  to  illustrate  by  numerous  cases 
of  Epilepsy,  Mania  Chorea,  andthedif* 
ierent  forms  of  Paralysis,  the  connection 
between  affections  of  this  class,  and  a 
variety  of  disorders  of  the  natural  func* 
t^ons. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Foster's  Essay 
on  the  evib  of  Popular  Ignorance,  will 
be  published  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Mill,  author  of  the  ^  History  of 
Bfritish  India,"  is  about  to  publish,  Ete« 
menu  of  the  Science  of  Political  Eco- 
Bomy.-^The  object  of  the  Author  in  this 
work,  is  to  psesant  such  a  view  of  the 
cvidenca  of  the  mvtiial.  oooncxton  and 
dependence  of  the  great  doctrines  of 
politacal  aooDomy,  as  must  give  a  prac-> 
deal  ooosmand  over  the  principles  of 
the  seicaco-to  those  who  are  to  a  certain 
dofirce  already  aoquamted  with  it,  and 
also  facilitate  the  progress  of  those  who 
are  as  yet  only  eutcriug  upon  Uiis 
branch  of  knowledge. 


A  new  work  on  Steam  Ei^iiiea  and 
Steam  Boats,  by  Mr.  John  Faicj,  jon. 
illustrated  with  feMMroui cngttvttgs by 
Lowry,  Is  in  a  state  of  fbrwardoem. 

Mr.  Soothay  will  publish  iis  tlia 
course  of  April,  The  Kxpeditioq  of 
Orgda,  and  the  Crim^  of  Lope  de 
Aguirr«;-^B«roli  tldmboMt.  lo  his  Tka* 
vels,  sa]rs,  **  Tht  crimes  and  adteatares 
of  Lope  de  Agntrre,  form  one  of  .the 
most  dramatic  epilodes  in  the  History 
of  the  Spanish  conquests." 

Preparing  for  pubtiCatKNt,  Letters 
from  Spain:  containing  some  accooat 
of  the  past  and  present  conditioo  of  the 
P<4iinsn1a  j  details  relative  to  the  Tate 
revolution;  observations  ob  public  cha- 
racters, tlterature,  manners.  Ice.  By 
Edward  Blaquiere,  P^.  author  of  "  Let- 
ters from  the  Mediterrauean,"  &c. 

A  second  edition  of  M.  Lamyase*s 
Work  (edited  by  Edward  Blaqoierr^ 
Esq.)  on  Veuezuela,  New  Granada,  To- 
bago, aad  Trinidad,  is  also  in  the  pieas^ 

A  volume  of  Ogginal  Poetry,  wil! 
speedily  appear,  In  a  handsome  form, 
comprising,  Ismael,  or  the  Arab,  an 
Oriental  Romance;  Sketches  of  Scrnery 
foreign  and  domestic,  with  other  poiems^ 
By  the  Author  of  the  novel  of  *<  Lochid, 
or  the  Field  of  Cnlloden." 

Mr,  Moflhtt  is  preparing  Ibr  the  prvs, 
Christina's  Rrvrnge,  or  the  Fate  of  Mo- 
aaldcscbf,  with  other  |M>cnis. 

In  a  few  da3*s  wifl  appear,  the  int 
Number  of  a  work  entitled  Pbysioj;no* 
mica  I  Portraits;  intended  to  consist  of 
a  new  and  interesting  collecCton  of  por* 
traits  from  undoubted  originals,  en- 
graved in  (he  line  inflnner,  by  the  most 
eminent  British  ariihis;  to  be  accom« 
panied  with  Concise  Biographical  No- 
tices in  Engll«h  and  Freneh. 

A  Series  of  Views  of  our  Ancient  Caa- 
tles,  from  drawings  by  Messrs.  AraaM, 
Blow,  Ficrding,  and  Qastineanx,  iscn- 
gravittg  by  Mr.  Woolnoth.  They  will 
be  accompanied  with  htntorieaf  and  4e> 
scriptive  notices.  By  E.  W.  Brayley,Jaa. 

A  Sailor's  Hymn -Book,  wilt  sbortty 
be  published,  under  the  patronagt  of 
the  British  and  Foa'tgn  Sesnnen's  Friend 
Society  and  Bethel  Union. — Should  any 
persons  be  in  posse«8ion  of  hymas 
adapted  to  sucli  a  publication,  they  will 
be  received  with  ihaiikfulncss,  if  ad- 
dressed, post  paid,  to  the  poblisbnr,  at 
Siropkin  aud  Marsball's,  Stationers^ 
court,  London. 

In  tlie  prt  »s  the  Forpvcncss  of  Sin  ; 
a  sermon  pn  ached  at  Tivrrton,  Devon, 
Uik.  17,  18-21.    By  Wimam  towk». 


M$i  of  fl^orki  rtctfilky  PMiilMt. 


Fvbliihetl  at  tbe  request  of  the  coagre« 
««tio|i. 

Kn'tbe  prMi^t  in  oae  volune  Sro.^ 
Correlative  Claims  and  Duties;  or,  an 
Jvasay  on  the  nec«^ty  of  a  Gbitrch  B^ 
tabtiiihaiGnt,  simi  tha  neaaa  of  rxcittny 
auxl  ipaimaiaiAf  among  its  membain  a 
npirit  of  devoUoiv  To  whieh  I  ha  &► 
ciety  for  promotiiif  Chrb>lian  Knowledge 
and  Church  Uoion  in  the  I^ooesr  of  Si. 
David's  adjudged  a  premium  of  JSML  m 
OK>«wber  IS90.  By  llie  Rev.  Samnal 
Charles  Wilki,  A.M.  author  of  "*  Chrin- 
tiao  Eimayis"  '^  The  Sk  David's  Fviae 
JCasay  for  Iftll  on  the  Cierioal  Charaa- 
ter,"  fcc  lie. 

The  Rev.  T.  ff.  DIhdin  will  puUith 
jwKi  month,  in  thsee  royal  Btcl  itoiumas, 
M  Bihlioffmphioal,  Antjqnarian,  and 
Victnrmq^  Tous  in  Pfanoe  and  Qer> 
naoy. 


Profe«8or  *  Lee  is  preparing  for  the 
press,  the  bta  Mr.  Martyu's  Contro- 
vrssy  with  the  Lanmed  vi  Persia,  on  the 
sophisms  of  Mobnmmednnisaik — ^li  will 
he  published  hmh  in  Pnriknn  and  Bul- 
lish. 

Sir  Arthur  Clark  is  preparing  foe  thr 
peKm,  a  Traatlaa  oii  the  Solphasooua 
Fomigatinn  hft  Oissnses  of  the  Skin* 

Mr.  Adam,  near  Ahafdeen,  will  saon 
publish,  Hera  and  tennder»  tmnslaled 
frum  the  ancient  Greek  poet 
with  other  .Fnemi> 

The  Soppleniaat  to  the  Iliad,  in 
teen  hooks,  by  Quintus  SmytMSus^ 
tsaaslated  from  the  Onek  by  Mr.  A^ 
Dyee,  with  noles^  and  a  prefoce,  will 
soon  appear. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  has  in  the  pinse^ 
a  third  edition*  in  Brok  of  tlm  ninmsniS' 
of  Agricuknral  Chemistry. 


Art.  XI.    LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


AnriQirmis. 

Index  Monastious ;  or  the  abbeys  and 
nther  monastei  ise,  alien  priories,  priories, 
friaries,  colleges,  collegiate  ehnpehes; 
nnd  hoffp^tsls,  with  their  dependencies, 
formerly  cetablUhed  in  the  diocese  of 
Norwich  and  \hti  ancient  kingdom  of 
East  Aufrlia,  systematically  arranged 
nnd  bviefily  deacribcd,  accocdtng  to>  the 
respective  orders  snd  denominsitions  in 
each  county,  and  Hlastrated  by  maps  of 
Suflblk,'  Norfolk,  and  the  city  of  Nor* 
wrich,  and  the  nima  of  reltgloua  houses. 
By  Richard  Taylor,  of  Norwieh.  Folio^ 
31.  ds.|  large  paper,  51. 3s« 

ASTsoaoMr. 

The  Wondcve  of  the  Heavens,  d^lay* 
ad  la  twenty  popular  lectures  on  astro- 
nomy, with  46  superior  enj^ravlngt  from 
original  drawings.  By  the  Author  of  the 
••Wonders  of  the  WorM."  tShio. 
IAk6d.  in  red,  or  on  royal  paper,  15s. 
tenrds« 

aiooaanr. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
tlie  Rt.  Rev.  Brian  Walton,  D.D.  Lord 
Bishop  of  Chester,  Editor  of  th^  I«oadon 
Folyglot  Bible.  With  notices  of  his  co- 
ndjuton  io  thst  illustrious  work;  of  the 
citltivation  of  oriental  learning  in  this 
countr^Ty  preocdiug  and  during  their 
time;  and  of  the  authorised  Engliih 
versiim  of  the  Bible,  to  a  prelected 'rr.. 
winoo  .of  which  Dr.  Walton  and  some,  of 
his  aMistants  io  the  Polyglot,  were  ap- 
pointed.   To  which  is  added.  Dr.  Wal- 


ton's  own  Vindication  of  the  Umdo» 
Polyglot.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Joho 
Todd,  M^.F.S.A.  Chapkin  io  Ordinarr 
to  his  Mijcsty,  andReelor  of  Stttring^ 
ton,  oonqty  of  York.   9  uals.  8«a  U»  U> 

Memoirs  of  the  £ifo of  Amw  BoJaym,. 
Queen  of  Henry  VHI.  Byr  Mass  Bum* 
•ger.    ft  mis.  soDall  ftvo.  I6s» 

Mamoin  of  tha  Ron.  Mark  WHks^ 
Ute  of  Nbrwbh.  By  Ssaah  WHka.  Wi«i> 
a  portrait.     19ma  Tsl 

Select  female  Biography  ^  eomprisii^ 
Memuim  of  enunent  British  ~ 
rived  from  original  nnd 
sources.     ]2nio.  6s.  6d. 

BOTAWr. 

A  G  mmmar  of  Botany,  iltastratiwa  nf 
aetificialy  as  woll  as  natnrai  dassificn*- 
tmn,  wiib  an  cxplanatiott  of  Jnssieu** 
sy^m.  By  Sir  J,  E.  Smitb,  M.D^ 
F.R.&  ftc  Pswiident  of  the  Linnann 
Society.  Illustrated  by  91  plataii^.coi»> 
taining  977  fignns  of  plants,  beside 
many  of  their  vnrinos  parts  and  organs, 
avo,  12%,  i  and  with  oolonrad  impres- 
sions«ll.  Us.ad. 

■DOCAltOM* 

II  Bsgatello;  intended  td  ikctUtate 
the  study  of  the  Italian  language  to 
young  beginners.  By  B.  Reale.  19mcv 
3s. 

A  Key  to  tKe  Second  and  Thhd  Paita 
of  Ellis's  Collection  of  Eaercises»  from 
the  writings  of  (^cero,  with  Kefarencaa 
to  the  passages-  in  the  origingL  19mo. 
3i,  bound* 


CM  q^  yrorft«  recenOy  FmbU$ked. 


MlflCBLLAVBOItt. 


F0LITtc4l  AOOmMIT. 


The  Rrligioof  and   Religtoos   Cere*  A"  Appeal  to  the  Leftsbture  amd  Civ 

ttiooiei    of    all    Natioito^— CbrutiaQ«»      PMic,  on  Uie  Trailency  of  Mn  BiQ^fc» 
lialMiinnwidaiMy   Jem.    Qotttooe,    and  =  ^sto^  Bm  for  the  BdacatiM  of  tbo^or. 


The  Mntm  jimmmz-  ir, 
renMi  bn'm   AlapMatM  %t 


Pagans;  with  100  engisvingi*  ISmo* 
lOiK.  6d.  in  redy  or  on  loyal  paper.  15i^ 

lapmatea  teate  of 
many  of  oar  coontry  chorchek  By  a 
Graduate,  of  Baliol  OoUege«  Oxloni, 
I9mo»  6d. 

£mancipation :  a  dialogue.    ^Ti<^ 
laaa  Kelly,  Dublin.  ISino.  9d. 

The  Amials  of  Oriental  Literatnre; 
,  Svo.  Pari  L  IL  and  III.  contaniag: 
1.  An  Acoooot  of  Asam^and  the  neii 
boortng  territoriei  t  by  Francis  Hamil- 
Ump  If.D.  F.R.S.  fcc— >An  Analytical 
ConmarlsoQ  ofihc  SvMfif^On^.pkr 
tin,  aii^  Teutonic  tAngtia^esj  sfkwjnf 
th^  brfgio^l  idiM^ty :  by  P»  Bopp.^ 
3.  ArJrrii«latiiMi:*Ol  the  BlalniMlaitta, 

tion  ^  tbe  Qeafrtipby  of- Idsisi.^-^.  A 
Tdmgtatiob  of  the  Sliab  Nawa  of  bit* 
daiiiL-^6;  TraoslMidns  (origTnal)  from 
tbo'Clihiesfti  l4  A 'Tk«n9iatloa  of  n 
Onghalcse  History  of  Ceylon,  from  the 
most  ancient  times  to  the  invasion  of 
tho>«sl«na.by  tlie  Fortiipi«e.M#8E  PeK- 
sian  Aco^unl  of  ^ .  Poandalifeff  of  Iho 
Tsiiple  'of  Jo^er  Ammon.— 9.  Specie 
■eh^  alfeidtfbn  CHMesetNbCionary.— 
10,  OrilHBal  Voctbulripiea  nf  taigiitfgtt' 
of  Uieriiiterior  of  Africa  i  and  a  jmriciy 
of  Cttrjoof  information  on  Orien|al  i^ub* 
jectB."w.  estdi  ^rt.' 

MATOEAI.  UISTORY. 


By  I.  B.  Brown,  Esq.  LL.IX  fc&  of  the 
Inner  Temple.  8vo.  9s.  6d.  

Stfbjieu  !hf  ^Alfal  tdhWriSB 

particularly  on  the  oaase  of  the  giaual 
stagnation  of  ooaunofcet  Co  whidi  it 
added,  a  catechism  of  Politicai  Beono- 
my  f  m,  fMnJIter  convcntataow  on  the 
manner  id  wbfth  wealth  Is  pRrfaced» 
distributed,  and  oonsnmed  in  society. 
Translated  from  the  Pkniich  of  i.  B.  Bay, 
Dg:  BjrJobn  Ricbter,  Esq.  SfO.  9b^ 
|k  -^"^  Bqairy  into  the  Priocipkt  ami 


Management  of 

Scotland,  with  a  view  to  thehr  artmiion  ^ 

aad  ini»iiMtHnrit.   ihiiltonldl  (hfrK^ 

missjonV  to  thf  THfhJiiil  ^if^tKgiMnii^ 

""  The  Christi^  WB^Qa^JlQtmMmvt 

liarge  Towns;    "Bf" 

JkO,  tfo.  TH*  On- ' 

OhiefwdfcH»»q»  *tli»^l 
JMubifoiyi 

pecially  with  ^rtfemom^llMgiPiH  i 
of  the  Spanish  Cortes  of  iuiy^^WO^ 
From  the  MSS.  of  Jeremiah  BokOnm* 
Esq.    Uj  John  Bowi^.|6vi<^  fi^|  |  {rT« 

ACooipfof  BenMMiMto  iMahfcti^ 

and  FasU  of  the  Chuc^ofJJMMMi 
By  Joseph  Holden  pS^TP^  1SC- 
4eecM.  or  Lowloir;  «nd*Vidtti'4r'W^ 
Jiactinia^thrBiflMa*:4l»MMJi^  m4'»rf 

A  Difoonrse  on  the 
vantages  of  prescribed  rpivs 
A«e  Prayer  m  pabKc  worrtdp. 
at  %  JdoniUily  AliiQ«tRllM;oB4MMabri«j 
i>i««iting  Mmi^lsM. ,  Jit  jM||Ml*f»// 
Smith,  D.D.  Ijs.  6d.      .   .  -,  ^  .^l.«««  « 

Hew  t.  and  II.  4t  I'MW'MiWr  ' 

U^e  U«nryait|ib».J94^|ei|t  Mf^M^^ 
^^Vti^^j-a^b^^^^  It^ 


>  • 
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ECLECTIC  REVIEWi 


Fo«  MAY,  1821. 


An.  L  S^me  im  tkeMnHeentk  Cenhtrvs  contnirting  a  complete 
Aoooom  of  the  R^int  of  the  ancient  uity,  the  Remains  or  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  Monuiiients  of  modem  Htfiei;  with  Re* 
marks  on  the  Fine  4rt»,  on  the  State  of  Socioij,  «nd  on*  the  t^* 
ligious  Ceremontesy  Mannerst  and  Customs  of  the  modern  Ro- 
Bnaiis,  In  a  Series  of  Letters  written  dttfipg  a  Residenoe  at 
Rome,  in  the  Years  1817  and  1818.    S  yols,  limo.  IL  7s.  Edim. 

npUBSE  Letters  tre  the  (mdiiolion  of  a  lady ;  and  if  any 
-'-  remaioa  of  that  old*iaahioned  acepttriiim  which  formerly 
reB«lerad  iia  Utnd  in  difoenmif;,  and  alow  in  acknowledging  the 
inteMoetual  e<|oaKty  of  oor  fair  cotiotry  women,  still  lingerml  iii 
oor  mia4^,  tbev  would  go  very  far  to  dispel  the  prejudice.  For 
she  has  auooeeded  io  throwing  the  fascinations  of  taste  and  ale- 
gwsee  OTer  snilyecta  heretofore  considered  within  the  exclusiya 
province  of  those  heavy,  though  useful  writers  who  are  occu- 
pied amidsl  (he  mbbish  and  obscurity  of  antiquarian  research^ 
\V e  eoftfeas  tliat  her  appearaoee  in-atr^psqilexed  and  uninfitio|; 
m  r^ion  of  ktters,  at  ftrat  startled  us,  and  that  we  were  almost 
disposed  to  oensure,  or  at  leaat  to  lament  it.  There  ia  a  little. 
world,  aa  it  were,  of  their  own  for  female  writers ;  we .  niesa 
that  world  of  aentimeni  and  imagination,  of  character,  of  man-. 
ners,  and  of  affeotaooa^  from  >  \iririch  fiction  derives  lis  fair^^ 
flowers  and  most  instructive  lessons  ;-*-a  sphere  to  which  tliey 
neem  to  have  been  destiiled  both  by  habit  anafeelinff,  by  the  deli* 
osiey  of  their  psree^lions,  and  the  tendernesa  of  their  aympa- 
thiea»  But  the  wqrk  naw  before  us  n  a  pleasing  prodf,  that  the 
sptiUlde  of  this  amiable,  sex  for  lighter  compositimis,  does  not 
unfit  them  for  severei:  studies ;  and  that  it  would  be  the  heiglit 
of  injustice  to  repress  within  saoh  narrow  timita  the  spring  an4 
elasticity  of  their  genius. 

Upon  the  appearanoe,  however,  of  a  new  publication  on  kn 
old  aul^t.  there  is  a  preliminary  queition,  which,  withoi^t  re* 
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ference  to  the  sex  or  condition  of  theauthor^  we  think  it  obf;  A^y 

tM  put-    Was  the  book  requisite  i     And  We  readily  adniiC^'  't)|at 

Miwithstanding  the  immense  multitude  of  treatises,  ancient  abd 

jitoderB)  by  which  Rome  has  bf^n  illustrated,  a  persi^ct^oas 

iml  aoearate  account  of -ibis  <  dty  of  the  sour  was  still  a  de- 

^ll^i^um.    For,  by  a  sin^lar  fatality,  though  fr^iieMnr  Ve- 

Aovftttd,  it  has  scarcely  to  this  day  been  eluctdatefl.    Ttiere  are 

IM  few  compilations  which  deserve  the  praise  of  accuracy  and 

elegance ;  none  that  exhibit  its  varied  monuments  of  art  aiul  of 

§attiua  in  a  form  at  onoe  correct  and  interestifcig.    They  are  either 

vokiBrinous  and  redundant  descriptions,  which  the  student   has 

neither  leisure  nor  perseverance  to  explore,  or  dry  and  barren 

itiaeraries,    which  neither  direct  his  taste,  nor  enlighten   bis 

judgement.    The  early  dissertations  upon  the  Roman  antiquities 

abound  wich  errors  incident  to  an  immature  state  of  archa:plogt- 

oal  science.    Petrarch,  though  It  laborious  anticjuary,  mistook 

the  pyramid  of  Cestius  for  the  tomb  of  Remus ; '  and  the  treatise 

of  Poggio*  oTcrflows  with  the  most  ridiculous  exaggerations. 

At  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Pompdnius  Lictus  acqiured 

great  celebrity  by  his  investigation   of  the  ruins  of  the  Quirinai 

hill ;  hot  his  forgery  of  an  inscription   on  the  statue  of  Clai^dian 

IB  ttie  forum  of- Trajan,  which  imposed  upon' Nardini,  and  of 

which  the  detection  was  comparatively  of  yesterday,  completely 

negatives  his  autliority.     Fabricius  deals  in  unscrupulous  and 

wholesale  conjecture.    Nardini*8  book,  indeed,  is  ft  laborious  and 

useful   guide ;  but  it  is  valuable  chiefly  as  a  work  of  refer- 

(Buce.    Venuti  scarcely  merits  the  praise  so  liberally  awarded  him 

by  Forsyth.f     How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted,  tiiat  Barthelemy 

did  not  execute  his  original  project  of  an  Italian  Anacliarsis ! 

As  to  the  common  itineraries,  which  have  been  so  happily 
termed  ^  valets  de  place  in  print,*  the  information  they  communi- 
cate is  rarely  authentic,  and,  if  authentic,  wholly  uninteresting. 
Vasipumbles  every  thing  together  into  his  eight  topographical 
divisions,  whether  they  are  of  the  highest  interest  or  the  lowest 
insignificance,  mingling  in  a  most  inharmonious  chaos  of  de- 
scription, modern  churohes  and  their  tawdry  finery,  at  which 
taste  revolts  and  sickens,  with  the  simple  but  sublime  monu- 
iiients  of  ancient  greatness.  Of  our  Englbh  writers,  few  have 
confined  their  researches  to  Rome,  and  their  accounts  have  been 
copies  of  antecedent  errors  rather  than  the  fruit  of  actual  ob* 
servadon.  Forsyth's  work  is  full  of  originality  and  genius,  and 
is  executed,  as  far  as  it  goes,  with  taste  and  erudition.  But  it  is 
unhappily  imperfect  as  a  survey.    It  consists  of  sketches  only, 

*  De  Tortunc  Yarietate  Urbis  Romae.    Ap.  Nov.  Thesaur.  Antiq. 
Roman.  (735. 
t  Remarks  on  Italy«    ptNl89.  . 
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f^i  jWhich  the  vivficity  and  alresgth  qpake  as  refp^  thtfonfiaisbed 
stdt^  of  his  labour^  The  inaccuracy  of  fiustace  has  paased 
into  a  proverb.  *  He  seems  to  bate  Hiou^ht  it«*  says  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  <  9f  little  iipportaDce  that  the  Capitol  was  ever  kihabiled 
^  by  any  others  thap  the  Aionks  of  Ara  Ccril,  or  that  the  court 

*  of  Aagustus  preceded  that  of  the  P^pea/*  Of  foreign  wri- 
tersy  Lahinde  is  the  best.  But,  though  replete  with  learning 
and  research,  he  is  dryj  desultory)  and  tedious. 

Tois  is  a  deficiency  which  every  stranger  at  Rome  must  have 
felt  and  deplored.  The  whole  scepe  rushes  upon  liis  senses  a 
mighty  maze,  but  without  a  plan.  Opinion  eombatiug.  opinion, 
hypothesis  opposing  hypothesis,  all  is  a  confused  masa.of  dark* 
ness  and  conjecture ;  and  he  excludes  his  researches  as  he  be- 
^an  them,  without  one  settled  conviction  oi^  whicbhe  can.  repose, 
ignorant  of  the  dates,  the  destinations,  and  even  the  Qttmes.of  tlie 
stupendous  ruins  which  surround  him.  If,  therefore,  the  slight 
review  be  correct  which  we  have  thus  endeavoured  to  •  give,  of 
the  present  state  of  lloman  archoology, — ^a  picture  of '  tlie  Eter* 

*  nal  city'  which,  on  the  one  hand,  should  not  be  a  barren  and 
jejune  catalogue,  nor,  on  th^  other,  a  cumbrous  and  vQlumiuous 
collectioh,  was  still  a  desider.atum,  which  we  think  that  the  vo« 
lumes  now  under  our  consideration  have  in  a  ^reat  measure  sup<^ 
plied,  'the  f^iir  Author  thus  states  her  own  qualtiications  .for 
the  task. 

<  Pofsessed  of  an  unconquerable  passion  for  the  study,  nothing' 
was  a  labour  that  could  tend  to  elucidate  it;  mv  previous  pursuits  had 
turned  mv  attention  to  these  subjects;  I  had  leUurc,  opportunities, 
and  I  will  add  industry,  that  few  of  my  countrymen  possessed,  and 
during  two  years,  I  availed  myself  to  the  utmost  of  every,  means  Af 
inteTfigence,  of  access  to  rare  books,  of  the  ojpinions  of  the  boitiur 
formed,  and  abdve  all,  of  the  diligent  study  or  history  pursued  sole)j(;  • 
with  this  view.     Sincerely  conscious  as  I  am  of  my  incompetency  to 
the  task,  I  still  hope  that  diligence  and  ardour  may  have  compen-^ 
sated  maome  degree  for  deficiency  of  powers.'     Pre/ace,  p.  U. 

A  Work  of  this  kind  tolerably  executed,  presupposes  no  yx4r^ 
g2LT  etlthusiasni  for  the  subject.  ,  Indeeid,  subdued  .as  our  owflL^ 
feeTin^s  may  be  easily  imagined  tp  be,  fr()in  .the  sober  and  fiu^ivn 
tere  characteir  of  our  functions,  we  cannot  but  participate^ iniHpv. 
raptures  with  which  our  fair  Author  wandered  amidst  the  augusir 
reliques  of  this  ma«:nificent  city.     Philosophy,  which  abiites  the 
warmth  of  our  emotions  in  g^eneral,  aug'ments  the  force  and  fire  : 
of  ^liese;  and,  entering  itito  a  covenant  with  the  fancy,  assists 
in  calling  up  the  a Wful  yet  pleasing  associations  with  which   w^ 
trace  the  consecrated  scones  of  ancient  greatness.    They  are 

raptures  wbleh  the  comnion  herd  of  visitants  may  feign^  but 

-•«•■... 

■    Ill  ■  I  III..  .III. -■II,    ,1  -I.*,    , 

*  IlliutratioDs  of  the  fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  p.  57. 
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jfODd  ite  reacti  of  affe^UoD.  Tliey  areililgh  UifM|^!(»ieii0Bli- 
dnred  bybirh  subjects,  and  even,  when  prouitbt  iQJ^^MCof 
dteTb^Adw^  iJ^tU  be  found  to  beic^o^^  ^imS^Wm 

'ttW,  iPBlttriitiotls;  ^vtnchit  ig  tniith  'easierTbJfeattM^^^^^ 
ftbam^lonce  atfetcbtri^  OTer  the  world  beKpiJlm^^j^Y^ 
dttoittatiou.  how  prostmte  and  In  rufns,  W%\SmS^ 
MMkUkf^  and  saddening.    On  one  ^de,  the  ma8^r|i^ 
told^ mould,  and  <tf  a  moral  atatUre  rnore  %iin/'<putl 
Vtatbu  befbre u^  while  the  spot  once  bccupi^Wt^ 
eity  aeema  now  littla  more  than  (he  g^ve  in  ymcX  ' 
bltidtiy 'wearied  with'  destroying  and  ensla^ns  jipt 
last  destined  to  r«gpo6e.    We  survey  tbr6ug;i^elii' 

Cising  years  their  lofty  and  commanding  virtues  ^on^^* 
rg^d  and  softened;  thefr  courage  without  its  j^nt^^ 
Wisdom  without  its  austerity ;  till  we  are  9um%nOfBi^mS!'^fem 
Inspiring  illusions  by  (he  sad  memorials  of  their  depM^A  JWvnTt 
It  fa  Qme,  bowet0r,  to  return  to  the  publication  be^^n^pf 
whi<%  wbproposie  to  ofibr  a  few  specimens  in  <^$^amp  U 
the  favourable  opinion  we  are  happy  to  prooouiioe*^.pCTL.M ^ 
llTely  aiid  intelligent  as  well  as  authentic  and  use&l  ff^j^ii 
Rome  anciettt  and  modern.  But  let  us  not  he  iSiitSp^.inA 
the  deludve  dream,  that  there  is  any  red!  and  saitisfiii^QfCf  per? 
tainty  in  Roman  antiquitv.  Clouds  and  darkness  OTckra^adowik 
The  Author  has  laboured  to  reconcile  the  hostile  and  jDwomuit 
diKsMons  of  the  fintiquaries,  but  is  at  length  coinpellMte  ^e 
tfifuge  in  the  Socratic  confession,  that  she  knows  jpoft^ffi  Of 
the  monmnents  and  fVagments  of  this  stupendous  oilj.  .'m^^mf 
namesfaave  passed  aWay.  The  Colidaeum,  the  PanthepVjSMiA^ 
IiBk8,tbr^trinmpbal  Arches,  and  two  triumphal  r!n1n^iiSljSp^ 
indeed  ten  their  own  story.  But  the  great  majority  ^t&m^f^- 
iirs,  walis^  and  i^epaichres,  are  involved  in  doubt  an^^J^^^J^, 

)  f^jBitier  iodeed»^  Ae  remarks,  *  have  bee»  the  batd^.Ml)  the 

Sttiquarief  have  wafled  about  the  remains  n^  the  ^r^fn  f'Ttflptimf 
etti'hasescaoed  aiscuttiont'and  yet  thcsy  are  ^juifin 
eVerP '  Inftoedrl  tHual  say,  that  the  laborious  researcbe^ES 
Mftitro#ersie|  ot  these  learned  gentlemen,  have  never  yet  i 
ArrWi  tianjd'  i»  l^ytbing :  ahd  wherever  ihat  has  b^  1 
%ht'lqrd)^MMitiBem^nt^<HM^  f^fe- 

llftitabjo^tte  8aidd»«id>«ti^cohuttn  of  Flie^lWU^  ^ 

^RWfMffgJMlt  RaiiiPjviBMf  ttr  nrntA^^ta^toi^faterSmm^^ 
W(m  v^the)Ci9i)#iupnaiid  the^eviple  of  i^aaoM-tMliroiwMirirfo 
Hff!^]ft'«^»,^^  vie 
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*tlilBt^lflUt(\Afeattt  dompeitAtedby  the  coUl^  hypothetical  tul&tfsrtiPjDui 

' '  ^^V^^/^J*^^  paDte,  find  a  pleaaiiJCd  ib  doMbtiQgp,'«vUVi|6 
"WojUml  |mtu/ared  by  studyiog  tlie  anti^piitiea  of  Rom^.  Yet, 
-ihW'AMiitf  ba9^  To  bur  qpinioQ,  been,  aomewbat  top  liberal  of  )bfr 

^^1^^^!^^^^'^^"^^  They  are^.HJa  true,  a  dull  ipd 
j^^UMm  Ifiii  their  researches,  aod  eVer^  tbeirobotrbyersi^, 

1    a    »^  yiiQ^;  j^  i.ii8ji  m,^i  pirecipitate.aoquiesccniie  fs^  ooSore 
-"  .|?it^  the  ratiohai  pleasure  Inspired  bv  tbtee  intef^^* 
L  tl^an  a  inore  cautious  and  soeptioal  mode  of  pro,' 
Nb  man,  how  willing  soever  to  crive  the  reioa  tpSbSm 
imSMtKttbd,  ilrould  "ivHUi^^  the  dupe  of  an  jj^oraiiit 

eftttUsiyia^.  Disenchanted  and  roused  from  bia  dream  by  every 
"^^'"^^ttr  Ardi  that  he  saw,  bis  credulity  would  aopnr  aabside 
^-^'^^^^^  aiid  neutralitjf .  Is  no  pmse  then  to  be  award%^ 
ii^  topographer  or  antiquary,  who  pioneers  tp  th^ 
ptHg^^tfihe  dassic  enthusiast^  and  rescues  him  from  tb^  de- 
lilsvotl^'^ W'¥b'' bVerheated  fancy  7  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  en^f 
fbe'H^,'fiirlia[v«  a  notion  of  the  impostures  that  await  biipp 
fl£^«s  siofcnKibly  fair  sample  of  them,  several  atages  beforejb^ 
bVriJ^'^  ib^  ^ate:3.  ;  At  Ci vita  Castellana,  papal  authority  tells 
bhri'^tilili'WT^  oki  the  spot  of  the  ancient  Yeii,  A  little  further^ 
aricHbyr  pU^at  Inscription  reminds  him  that  he  b  at  Falerium* 
Neiif^ttf  Rbroe^he  h  stopped  at  a  sarcophagus,^  and  desired  io 
fboVWAib  tbitib'of  Nero, — a  traditionary  imposition  which  *"'^ 


C(^Vi2  HraVdlfers  have  believed,  though  the  name  of  VIBIVS 
BfARi^kNI^  stared  them  in  the  face  as  they. passed  it*  Sum 
h  THe^feTlilence  of  deception  upon  these  subjects,  and  such  tb^ 
pierMexln^  uncertainty  of  what  remains  to.  us  -ot  ancient  Roqu^ji 
tli2lHirwin  asftonish  our  readers  to  be  told,,  that  tbpii9  ipiHW-T 
m^t&'Hrtifch  are  ttiidtte«fiona£Ie,  are  reduced  (o  the  folio wi^ 
sdMfy 'catalogue : — The  Colissum,  the  three  triumphal  Arcbpa^ 
ilM  OMIiaka,  the  Pantheon;  which,  as  we  have  alreaay  remafV(9)}ft 
leltthelr  own  story.  To  these  maybe  added,  tiie  .archea,^.9t 
Prtf^Ai^tf 'DoIabeHa  and  Silarius,  the  baiha  (^  .I>iode^Jt<»p| 
pliti^^ of  Constanti^^  and  a  part  of  tbpaf),!arTitH«^:tte 
f1i^4^^tir  M^feireellus,  the  fewfi:agmenU  9f  tba^cjli JP^itfl^ 
4be^o  hn^gea  of  the  Tibcrine  Island  i.4he,jtiMiaafei^a<igl 
Augw^iiji  aiid  Hadrian ;  the  tw»  biatarioaiiNfeIiltDaif;:^ei4aarti 
f^Mtti^i  ^^of  Bibilliis,  aad  of  the  ScipiaBytihe  daiwiiP 
of^  ^llttlMH;  ibe  S^ptiUMB  avah  id  the  Va|Hhni»i  ^IbyfliMiMi^ 
cMUmi  UircoaMlaMof  the <?Iinidian  amtfl^ 
calsr  A^tw;:  th0  arittdiB  ^  tb^-Cfeat^,  wm'flii^l^ftM'VifiS^ 
Tfe^  IM  #ttt^dr  ^^ Y^iMil  of  sdd^trcasfli.;  -  ft  is'  ^cair^ly  f^^^ 
wHUki^  #e'tlilfilr,  (and  we  have  spaced  i^o'Vlbodr  i^  (he  )nveil|^-7] 
gattbn^i^4o  name  aifotber  monument  wtuiin  tlia  watts  of  an 
equally  fixed  and  definite  cbaractcr.^It  would  have  added  ooa- 
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fiidcraUy  to  tbc  utUky  of  tbe  work  we  are  examimpg^^  li^^ 
a  njanual  to  straoger?' a^d  aa  ao'/aritiq^d[anau  'tfi^fati^fla^^  u  the 
Author  {ladset  out  witB  tHis  enameratioii.  ' '  '  ""^  '"^  - 
.  But  Jbesides  the  eodless  ambiguiiies  which  perplex  bis  re- 
aearchesy  th^  classical  pilgrim  has  a.mucb  severer  disappointment 
reserved  ferbiai.  F.or  be  will  scarcely  find  at  Rome,  a  ^esiige 
of  the  times  of  the  Republic.  Three  centuries  ago,  Foggio 
made  tbe  same  complaint ;  and  if  Forsyth  be  correctt  there  is 
not  a  memorial  of  (he  free  city  now  subsistingi  but  a  sewer,  a 
prison,  f^  row  of  vaulUi,  a  pavement  of  a  sepulchre,  the  frtg- 
meats  of  Fompey's  theatre,  and  of  a  circus.  This  iuterestbg 
but  mel^jicbpiy  part  of  ber  subject,  our  fair  Tourist  has  also 
passed  by,  probably  for  tbe  reason  suggested  by  Horace : 

Que  deqperet  tractata  nitescere  posse 


•mm^mf 


Relinquit 

Vot  Ourselves,  we  confess  that  it  is  a  chasm  in  the  local  asso- 
ciations of  l^bmc,  which  is  but  ill  supplied  by  tlie  multiplied 
reiBftias  that  attest  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  the 
Cesars.'  We  look  with  disajipointed  solicitude  for  memorials  of 
that  loftier  race  whose  gigantic  virtues  perished  with  the  re- 
noMic,— oT  those  whom  'Facilus  bewails  in  words  that  are  vo-^ 
|uta(ie9,  when,  speaking  of  that  mournful  revolution,  he  sajfs, 
Magna  Hta  ingenia  cessire.  In  our  estimation,  a  single  frag- 
ineltit  of  the  Paflatine  house  of  Uortensius  or  Tuliy,  would 
be  worth  all  the  ruins  of  the  Imperial  hill.  Probably,  however, 
this  (Comparative  paucity  of  republican  ruins  admits  of  asiqpipler 
6ohiti6n  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  It  is  not  our  opinion, 
that  time  has  achieved  a  more  destructive  victory  over  tlie  build- 
ings of  thos^'  ages,  but  that  great  and  permanent  edifices  were 
raiMy  erected  under  tbe  consular  government.  The  splendour 
Af  litek"  J)uUic  buildings  does  nbt  enter  into  the  recollections  of 
th9  blitiishM  CamllhiSy  when  he  is  so  pathetically  recalling  the 
ol]jlSbt!d*  that  endetired  to  h'iin  his  beloved  Rome.    <  Quotiescao- 

*  qUfe'piitrlairi'm'^ntem  Veniret,  bsec  bmuia  occurrebant ;  colles 

*  citmpiiqfQe  et  Tiberis  et  assueta  oculis  regie  et  hoc  ccelum  sub 
'  qUo  Tiatiis  educatusc^ue  essem  ;^ — when  the  question  debated 

^was^  the  iransfi^r  of  the'  sekt  of  government  to  Veil,  and  the 
or&tor  was  anxiousW  recapitulating  the  local  sanctifies  most 
.  likely  to  rotse  the  aJIeptions  of  his  countrymen.    During  the 

^  grtBitv  part  of  those  ages,  the  public  religion  was  unmixed  with 

tbe*I^yptiatii  ancf  Greek  isuperstitions  which,  introducing  a  varie- 
ty of  new  divinities'  into  their  mythology,  afterwards  gave  rise 
to  iii6re  spacious  and  numerous  temples.f    The  consular  power, 
'  '  *"        '  •  -     ,     . 

'     ♦  Liy.  HIbUI.  3.  c.  39. 
+  The  temples  veiustissrmS  reUgionc  which  were  burned  in  the  reign 
orNero,wete  only  five,  according  to  Tacitus.    Ann.  1.  15. 
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movfs^Yetf  yfi^  ^^  foUttpry  and  transient  for  works  of  ilnigfti-^ 
tiide ;'  ana  tne'p^p^aai  irara  in  .iMiicli  tbe  state  was  oeeupied^ 
8Qi<i)f«)y*  ^ow^  a  breatbin^-time  for  the  arts  to  adorn  and  «m^ 
bdliab  tte  city.    Afid  even  in  the  declining-* era  of'  the  i^ptibKc, . 
publU)  btttUings  seem  to  have  occupied  little  of  the  attention  of 
those  loMs'of  the  eafdi,  Who  returning  frMi  the  wealth  of  ptalk«> 
dered'  provinces  sqlnCfidered  it  in  personal  luxuries  and  prf* 
rkw  tna^Mlfl6en66.    Ofcoursei  these  remarks  arc  suliject  to', 
excepdons ;  but,  ^nerftlt^  speaking,  we  think  that  they  are  ' 
wiUl-foailded.    They  contribute,  at  least,  to  a  solutioii  of  the 
diUicutty  'vijhich  every  visitant  at  Rome  must  have  experienced» 
w)ien'lie  found  that  ninety ^nine  hundredths  of  its  ruins,  bdoilg 
to  the  imperial  epoch* 

,  Still,  however,  Rome  is  a  mighty  scene  of  admiratiao  ^id  de« 
Kgbt,  and  we  pan  readily  account  for  the  sensibUily  irfoar  hir 
AiitlMr  when  it  breaks  out,  on  the  first  sight  of  thedty,  into  the 
fotkiwing  rapture. 

'*  Shall  I  confess  to  you,  that  it  was  with  eyes  dimmed^ wiA  tears 
thsil  gazed  for  the  first  time  on  Rome  i  I  saw  before  me  the  great, 
the  ancient,  the  eternal  city,  the  acknowledged  queen  of  nationsy  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  glory,  and  the  land  of  patriots,,  of 
pciets,  and  of  heroes.  Other  cities,  however  great  or  diBtiiiguished» 
are  only  the  capital  of  a  country;  but  Rome  is  the  metropolis 
of  tbe  world.  Recollections  dear  to  evety  human  ^eart,  in  whidi 
every  nation  and  people  can  sympathize*  seem  to  make  it  thf 
common  mother  of  all.  The  awful  ruins  of  its  former  greatnes^ . 
the  proud  ornaments  of  its  earlv  years  of  elory,  tbe  accumulated 
memoiials  of  long  ages  of  vicissitudei  and  the  noblest  works  of  nt 
and  genius  In  every  age,  unite  in  giving  it  an  interest  and  a  dignity, 
no  other  spot  on  earth  can  ever  boast ;— and  as  I  gazed  upon  it^-HsH 
the  long  story  of  its  fame,  the  deeds  ofats  heroes,  the  shades  df  it^ 
philosophers,  and  the  strains  of  its  poets,  burst  upon  my  meniory^ 
and  filled  my  heart  with  emotions  that  could  not  he  represcfed«    i 

<  Yet  who  without  emotion,  could  tread  the  soil  ennobled  by,  §9 
many  ages  of  glory,  or  behold  unmoved,  a  snot  In  whose  very  name 
tliere  is  enchantment  ?  All  that  we  have  read,  thoueht,  admired,  and 
worshipped  from  our  earliest  years,^all  that  awakened  our  young 
enthusiasm^ — all  tliat  exalts  the  mind,  fires  the  imagination,  or  touches 
the  heart,  is  concentered  on  the  soil  of  Italy,  and  amidst  tbe  mind  of 
Rome. 

*  We  now  stood  on  charmed  and  classic  grounds  on  Latium  itselli 
and  beheld  around  us  nearly  all  its  storied  field.*  Vol.  i.  pp.*  96,  97.- 

The  country  near  Rome  is  thus  accurately  d^cifibed;  and 
the  reflections  suggested  by  the  Campagna,  though  tindtiirecl 
with  melancholy,  are  just  and  appropriate. 

<  But  it  is  not  a  dead  flat,  as  many  have  asserted ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is^enerally  undulating  sround.  interspersed  with  broken  Inilqcks, 
and  steep  banks  covered  with  wild  shrubby  oak<«wood,  or  lonely  flat- 
topped  pine-trees.    Over  this  wild  waste/  no    rural   dwelllog>  nor 
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scaturcd  batnlcts,  nor  fields,  aor  sardem,  «|ich.M«ilWll«*iaabillMB 


dtacd'nMUHSM  w  nrad^n  7eiir»i-done  mt  tbe  «ye.  ^o  tt 
ii»Wi»riM*<^  Mt  lM4lM  loiM^MtttH  yibidtt  MJ  US  be  iM 
B«ai^^inielfV««  oMitbU'.wrbAeM.  -  Btt«^ttMi  Motae  bs'iOw'cK 

pre^eDt  decay.     It  may  perhaps  be  soothing  (a  the  codtcnpIuHW  jff  k 


tbe  traveller,  tx  tbcfiiDf:y  o^tl^e  poet,  to  qte  tbe  orice 'besulM9Cra-  , 
prf^'a'di  "Rdmii  abnnOaned  tp'the  yril^  ^(iKuri^ett>or!IKMa>e|MU>it 
C0Te^eii'' ^1]^' with  the   <3efaced  ,  toni|]a  ^f  hfr  tyraou,   «n4  <!»'' 
takeiVf-'HAmi  remains  of'the  yillas  of  lier  fGWoFs;,bat  itiiniiickn^  ' 
chMytvVaaAiB %n9  ti'licAtianity  to  behold  aa  itnqieDse  tr«cl  mCffUldtf 
llDdv  in  the  Imtnediate  vicinity  of  one  of  iIk  greatest  citiM  oC^tJie''. 
wwlit,! yiWililBt' 'iriih-  Jbeasc  tmd ' dotb.  and  toJnxnri  tl^- Ifln^ii  ,, 
d^a»wigtyK»>«at-tnMiBHy eopitplu aB  df  Attm&n Ub^  tbattoi^  mim; 
iUii^pqGH)f>  -li'twviiferlvMte-mbttiirers  employed  In  tbe  K«pWcui-'i 
tivfktHM  •cc^ouUy  giren  t»  the  soil  to  enttble  it  to  ^diuS  uA^ 
turatfe  jpn-  cUtlci.gviKnllf  All  victiins  to    tbe   batiefur  Stmito. 
AinMst  tbe,  fearfal  loneliness  aad  stillness  of  tbh  scene  of  MolsB^ 
as  we  advanced  througl)  die  loag  dreary  tnui  tliat  d i* tiled,  d^^ftwn  ' 
RontG)  |i  few  wretched  neasants,  whose  looks  bespoke  tbera  viotuAaT'' 


■1(M  oon sum ing  disease,  occasionally  remindsd  wvf  the'* . 

rati^  dfhoman  life,  irluc|)  this  invisible  w)d.ii^steri0itifaiMrii 
antiualiy  mAi'ng.  '        '    '         _  ;  i  ]*.■' 

'ThBseasoti  of  the  thnlarifi  is' during  suinnier:  from  ^e ftl^^FAt .'. 
aiiUnhtMl  nlnaia'Oiitober  till  the  return  of  the  roidiupimef  ^t^flp.,, 
Waw^CTelsperftcilyta^brious.' Vol.  J.p,  98, pg.       ,,,,|,j  ,r  fM 

DiiV'tnkveneris^Ioist.iu  wPiider»,adnir«liDii,  Md-dattj^'^ 
u  aln.taUs  UB,  that  she  deepaira  af  dcaoribing  the  otjcotoMriKt  ' 
ber,'or«f  ciyin);  bi^ck  the  ima^e  (tf  ber  feeling*  arKl  4swMs>i«M.  - 
*  Slitnethm^  too  muefi  of  (his;*  for  tbe  toa  fragment  ihteryw"  - 
tiqa'of'thtse'Mntiiiiefital  raptuces,  communicatee -to  her  nnA-  - 
tiTfe  tf  COloTtr  a/id  "oohiplexion  thut  do  not  well  accord  ivitkdw  ' 
p«te ''d^iiilir  arid' sober  esliina'les  we  palunUly  nH|uirB  tn  kwovkc  ' 
prdfc^sjng  (u  he:  u  guide  fo.  iLe  luiliquitiea  of  o)ll(  Whd.  ;lh«  ■■ 
iiiusrums  of  iDodern  Rou^,  ,  ^et^  we  ,ve  vnwilliag  to>(f*|>dMi''<- 
\wT  adl^ir'nUoa  i— »<id  we  r^[;i^DerA  beautiful  pHWLgt.iBPWUlk^  ' 
nhich  cotiverts  ic,i'><°  ^  pliilbs^lfjc^  pu»ipfb:t>w4  RMk«l«t*tJie'  ' 
flole  oriirlii   of  nisdnni  :   ^.s\a  y^)  ^Aoaiiw  T»UT»  T<>  ywiifc  wi.t>«»w}i^i.  '■ 

But  we  are  somewlint  out  of  twpiavf  witb  ibe  uomiManwMA.':' 
Iiyperbfltfcal  language  in  wbiyb  she  tooireiimsHtljr  v«Vt»  iWiiUtC""' 
dicciotl  Is  on  many    oci'ai^ipil9.,mi(0^»,  top,  aifJwtjpuft, -i.W*  r"""   ' 


»  Plai.  teotoct.  Disiog. 


"  '     "    '        -hit  Wk  aji  notifas  of  liw  In^cptipgl  w^^,f>1^ 
, -ri»iiw  her.tq  Uic  Pplfwm  ^oi,.tbe.Xl«UW»Mlfc'. 
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Bl3l8»tof"tiOtn^a)tioD^to  deptlife  pTjMff,,^i  ^w)|lKW>nilMrf»- 
""^^  ^^b^ejuP  Oft  fte^st  siMnumkAiilbte  ■bofivpMaik* 

bjfOOrjfiur,-'^ — '"*   '—■ — '  L^'— •  —  ti_L..__i_' _:.J  — _,i«_.»_"j^ ' 

Iheiti^'  «Bd''i 

T|»eha-lBi*ii:       c,-    .        -tt-.--,---,--!-,, ^ ■-^■■ 

drertJi?^  «  ^Her  fro^  ttoms,'*  -w^jljb  4'«um  tfi  JW«4f  .lb«piM« 
cifiaV^ins  of  the'l  (^ruiq^  ,tli«  tpi)ic.pfir^«f'.«i(U*«#«wM<of- 
thVlVfflple  at  punconl,  v^eff  QipM&tMftiwad  l&ii*0BqMr»*wa-  - 

of^.^Jifer  Slator  where  he    had  previatwy  aoouMd    tiim;}!! 
pen!f|a„'i.^d  ilriTen  hiia  by  tlte  terrors-  of  hlselo^oeoce,  iiiCO'. 
To}fj#facy  »%!l«<>   .'.  When  I  rambl«<l  ahoat  them  pUcea/   be., 
remik&t^.'  L  suild.nat  b«lp  ftmvjivg  mjfatif  more  aenBiblQ  pf 

*  ikt  kmi-mt  his- ctoqoMce,  vhilst  the  impnuion  «f  the  pUw 

'  •emd^-nwrio  jay  imR|f(TDatii>n  to  a  degree  almost  equal  to. ' 

*  that  of  his  old  audience.'  Witb  still  tMnnep  etitbusiaai^  «ia 
AMbop  antered  the  rra8s-gTownare«of'tlieTB'»p'°9^^')'>'''^f 
aivd-faM  irfth'learB  In  hereyes  that  sbeatoodoa  the  Tery  «po4' 
whiob  Cicero  had  trod.  But  faer  enlhuaiastn  ood  her  tesn 
ni^i'biirs  been  spared  ;  for  she  was  al'lengtb  coovloce^  tha^ 
IbManRRswidMaiMMistni  the  time  of  ihe  Roraaii  orator,  ^be 
fusMtt  taHwrer,'  «fae  awirm  for  luecomin^  k  coiiTert  W,  tn^ 
opiiMH,»Ueh' fobbed  ber  of^so  pleasing  ^  yiaiom,  ^t«'f^t  Uw 
saliiAMiarf.    *  Ffom  Ha  daftiotiTe  proporMoiis  bb<)  hatt  siyl^  aif_ 

*  wAMto>UW;h"U' pronounced  by  a'icrL'!iratc(Ianli«iiittr)'  to"  be 

*  tflwNlvof  tbc^mi^-of  Constaniine.'  [Vol.  (.  p.  287.)  Now  ' 
it  WmeM^j  tbfl'nik  of'ibe  temple  Which  in  our  opinion  is  cupa- 
bl0d(i>pra«A  -It  M-aanMiAiilgtb  ireatl  the  sjiol  where  that  me-. 
mawMK  awoa;  wan  wetarf,-  and '  th^'  pair iotic  eIo()^tience  of  flje 
coBMiU'KiniMii  i«B"uniMirtiI  tribmpll.  An<l  of  iliia  uo  rational 
doBhlg—ibg  «aiefta1ned,.a!thDughtbc  double  restoralion,  ^rtt 
uohm<Skmtmtint,  and  tMonJUtr'Ultijcr  tbo  Eniperor  Kugentua, 
hafl>*Un»l*MI<a'stMie;6f-'lhri  oTf^ilal  fabric  standing,  \Vbea 
Hi4dlaloa'Uaaat'««UK,  tfoWeiMk^^  prevailed  a^  \u  (he  lAm- 
tiiyiatf'.'tlttT).pl^T''Md -tbe'-pOSiri«A  as^ignpit  to  it  by  Dipu 
CaMi«V*«M'by  raM^htohM-Sfb^itC Caniinu!<, uctortls  striptty 
will*  ikifaf <«tiS  el^  kitimnit  -noW  cxtmit.    Po^^io,  who .  in 

•  Hi«t.Koin.t.Mf|C.y.,.|  .'        '  "         ' 


]Mift  iol 'tte  'portteir,  cnterttfiMd  no  4Mbt  oaWcerniDg  H.  Yvn» 
and  Feaiwi  «be  place  it*  between  the  Oapftol  iiiid  tlie  Foram ; 
M#  docB'it  epfMar  to  hWye'  b«6Mle  suspected,  till  N^^ittt  and 
WtebehiMii.  di^Hkted  Its  tttthentieity.  If  ikith  indeed  Were 
'tH0>wed  le  ihm  inecAription  on  the  friezej  recording  its  destnibtjoa 
by^flve  tind  ittf  MbMineat  restoration,  there  would  be  an  esid  of 
(he  question.  But  with  us,  the  comparativel j  reeent  dnti^  of  the 
eMUBrnf^mji  and,  abate  all,  the  authority  of  Donatns,  Whd  ^- 
neUBO^'positiTely  on  the  autbMtltity  of  the  eight  columna,  are 
dedaife.  -  We  leave  the*  dispute  about  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stalor^  te  be  disposed  of  by  the  anti4|uarie8. 

-Moris  the  looal  sanetity  of  the  Roman  Forum  undlsttulied 
by  'dottbt*  Our  A«tlior  has  richtly  placed  its  position  biekween 
the  Feihitine  and  GapiloKne  hills,  and  subjoined  abo  a  little  pfam 
of  it,  wbieli  conveys  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  its  locality. 

*  The  present  surface  of  the  Forum,'  she  observes,  'is  frpm  fifteen 
to' twenty  feet  above  its  ancient  level.  You  may  descend  into  anv  of 
tlie  various  excavations  that  are  making  in  it»  and  amongst  chamed 
oOliplea  of  galle^-slavei  that  are  labouring,  cursing,  and  begging  in 
the -same  breath,  you>  may  stand  upon  the  ancient  pavement  of  the 
Roman  FonuUr  where  Brutns  and  Cato  and  Tully  once  trod.  All 
except  its  site  is  uncertain,  and  that  is  fortunately  so-deariy  ascer- 
tained by  such  a  multitude  of  classical  authorities,  that  it  can  admit 
of  no  doubt.  I  might  cite  Livy,  Propertius,  Plutarch,  and  a  cravd 
of  otiier  testimonies^-^but  is  there  a  page  of  the  domestic  histoiy  of 
Rbme»  that  does  not  point  out  the  site  of  her  Forum  as  Adtcem  iAc 
Palatine  and  CapHoiine  hills  V  Vol.  L  p.  283. 

Notwithstanding  our  Autlior^s  conviction  upon  tlie  snbjeet^ 
very  plausible  objections  have,  however,  been  urged  against  it« 
But  there  is, a  passage  in  Tacitus,  which,  if  it  is  examined  with, 
attention,  will  amply  corroborate  her  hyjtothesis.  A  /bro 
Boario  sulcus  designandi  oppidi  c^tm^f  ut  m/cynam  n#r«> 
cuH^  aram  complecteretur ;  lima  cerfis  spottis  imierj^eii 
lapide$  per  ima  moniiH  Palatini  ad  aram  Conti  i  Mox  o^ 
Cfurias  veterea ;  Tum  ad  Sacellum  Lariam  Forumqam  Jto* 
fnanum.^  These  were  the  lour  sides,  of  Boma  quadraia  on 
the  Palatine.  Where,  then,  was  the  Fomai  Boarium  ?  Those 
who  are  conversant  with  Roman  topography,  wiU  peroeiTe»  lliat 
it  must  have  been  in  the  Une  which  runs  from  the  Capitol 
towards  the  Tiber,  having  the  modern  town  on  the  right,  and  the 
Palatine  i>n  the  left.  The  Ara  Conn  was  in  the  Circus  Maxi« 
rouSy  and  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Avcntine  hills.  The 
words  per  ima  Mantis  Palatini^  point  out,  ttierefore,  the 
second  side  of  th#  sqiiare.    Thenoe,  a  thurd  line  is  stretched  to 
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ai  X^^os^iUuie^    Urn  Scmih  Jbeitliea'  em/^KfMng  to  the  SaceUmm 
f^wm  DMToUie  woh  of  TilM,  idftiMs  of  no  dispute^  for  it 
iq]l^^iJiy,|CipliiMi9d  slnugbi  tfavougk  the  Fbrwn  Bamdnum ;  and 
tbf^bifUvuui  placed  btUi  of  them  on  theiourtb  side  of  the  sqiuOT. 
by  tba  oonjuaction  *  foruoiqoe ;'   for  the  sides  are  aeovrateljF 
dislij|^fU{sh^  from  each  other,  by  the  adTorbs,'  Inde^'  ^Moi/ 
and  ^  TfUfiJ^    But  those  who  have  not  visited  Rome^  maf  Imi 
referred  to  aj^pther  passage  in,  Tacitus,,  wberei  in  hisacoonnt.of' 
t|iig  hWd  qoQimotiooH  between,  the  party  of  Vitdliua  and  that  •€ - 
Yespaqian^  the  generai\ta\f9gnfkf  of.fthe  Roman  Foram  ia 
sufficiently  indioated.    CiiQ  agmimefovmm  «t  immitMrniimfoto 
t^mn^pr^^tfidrnwH  erigmnt  acimn^pwr  mdtermtm  coUem  uMtue 
a4  primm  CpfUQlmm  mnaUJbre^k*    We  learn  from  YiCru^ius, 
thait  the  Roman  Fora  were  uniformly  oblonf ,  and  not  ekact . 
squarea  like  those  of  Greece,  beiog  a  third  longer  than  tbeic 
breadth.    The  breadth  of  the  Roman  Forum,  tl^efore,  being  • 
comprised  between  the  bases  of  the  Palatine  and  Capitottna^ 
hilbi,  will  furnish  a  rule  for  its  breadth.    EzcaTationn  ase  n&m* 
going  on  upon  the  spot.    *  There  is  the  DuUshesa  of  ])e«an«  • 

*  shire  at  work  in  one  comer,'  saya  our  Author,  *  and  the  Pap»^ 
'  digging  awf^y  in  another,  while  dlTors  MUtn^  ImgUfti  are  - 

*  commencing  their  operations  in  as  many  diflbrent  placea.*  ^ 
These .  labours,  boweyer,  are  not  likely  to  be  tery  successAil, 
from  the  injudicious  manner  in  which  they  nre  prosecuted :  the 
eartli  which  is  taken  from  one  place,  instead  of  being  completely 
carried  away,  is  thrown  in  a  heap  on  the  edge  of  the  excavation, ' 
where  it  is  suffered  to  remain^  and  thus  the  surface  they  ooTer 
with  rubbish,  far  exceeds  the  space  they  clear.  It  seems,  abo, 
that  the  Pope  {lermits  all  sorts  of  persons  to  exeaTate  ad  Ubi* 
itiln :  but  takes  to  himself  the  half  of  whatever  is  found,  even 
to'the  leg  of  a  statue  or  the  scrap  of  a  basso-relievo.  For  ai^ 
interesting  enumeration  of  the  ruins  of  this  celebrated  spot,  we 
refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself,  in  which  the  learning  that. 
IRintrates  them,  is  clearly  and  ably  condensed  ;  and  we  cannot 
speak  in  any  other  terms  than  those  of  high  commendation  of 
lier  topographical  and  classical  description  of  the  seven  hillsy 
and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  structures  which  were  once 
scattered  over  them* 

Her  descriptive  sketch  of  the  Colissum  and  the  surrounding 
scenery,, though  too  much  in  the  declamatory  manner  which 
we  have  already  censured^  is  upon  the  whole  graphically  cor- 
rect. 

*  Through  the  mouldering  arch  (of  Titus)  I  beheld  the  majaslie 
ruins  of  the  mighty  Coliseum ':  and  no  relic  of  ancient  greatness,-* 

•Hist.  1. 3, 


ever  y>te  90^  tarpUj  w  die,6em>»  ar«F«fceaea l»<pipg»  «»  jihwwiifil 

lis  beatitifiif'proportioaij  its  siioiilicil^t  i|»  Mmi9«9ii'i>iuffttKi0V^ 
of  thf  regular,  gradatieoi  of  Jx^no^l^mk^  ^  ffppirtMin  rl^rdew 
/MlSb  sa^»it^Tts*nuiget  ot  pr^ciaa  iircjid«|A  «f. AltdPifMii^«ift 
lirfAcfi'TtErfCi.IiasoTecspread  lUix^^  .^  ^   ycf  «ou.bJ«ua  «- 

'  ^'tf  stands  exactly  where  jou  would  wifib' 
'moAeni  Rome,  her  streeia,  ner  churches,  h^i 
-^dlation,  alone  in  lU  sotitary  ffraqdeuTy  and  su 
;lhe  rotes- of  the  imperial  ci^.  -  On  one  sidev  dn^  magniSceo^  itakaff 
-Gonslaotlfte  still  stands  in  ondiniiiisliod  beaiiTf^  adoMiA  tm^^tJbe 
spoils  and  trophies  of  iietier  times,  i^bov^  k  ria^  the  Ptialbaf  Bp^ 
ovenhadowed  by  aged  efertgceans,  and  oorere^'wUh*  thfr|««iin|% 
rains  of  die  ()alace  of  the  Oesar«»  At  its  m^AfiPft  bsiM  niiiiialNi 
long  h'ne  of  the.  Via  Trjiiiiyhalisj  cioaied  withihft  lo^^^pdnttrtliBt 
once  l^bre  the  daudSan  waters  to  Nero V  golAos  house*  .JahM.ki' 
aimars^be  dark  rid^e  of  the  Ccelitn  aaoiHit,  oovarad  wirtiihpJIs 
|ell6c  remiifis  of  rutned  aqqeducts,  and  encirded  with  iMlUsnii? 
iMdlirahd  subsfructions,  the  very  purpose  of  whicn  is  iiaJt^sMlo^  ^ 
its  baao  afe  heaped  the  OYerthrown  vestiges  of  its  ancient  w¥9Afy^  • 
aaAflSDhahai^tyamid^  deep  groyes  of  melancholy  (^^fen«^l»id 
tha  fifiet  mites  of  the^  Oo^^rent  of  St«  John  anddt.  Axil  ^dW" 
aOm  «de  vmiges  df  iha  Baths  of  Thus,  and  Ae  if^iSi&iMSil' 
mu^BPif^  cf  Ae^  Tesiplc^of  Beaoa  as*  indistincdy  seen,  ana  oti^jfmliS'' 
eniioence.be^wes^^e  OolisBSpm  and  the  Fonmi*  appear ^brtteAihir^ 
of  the  double  temple  of  V^nias  and  Rome,  vbase  tiahlfmmaMdkJi* 
roof  stit)  hapgs  over  the  yM|i»^  ftltaMpieos  of  theidatironfd:ihiiiisJi:^> 
"Vil.  l.^p.  132,  133.  ,.  I  .  ,  /  r,v .  Vii«it 

<U  19  a  abinilai^  tsim^  ^ihkt  8U(;h  i^  th^  tdAeif  of  plaoti^jAf^^^^ 
b9irCi<nMitefl>4i^8et¥^1n  these  mins,  tliat  Sebastiani,  thetwii-\ 
feaaonof  Bami$r^  Rbme,  has  pubfishedli  VTbti  entitfed  fvm^i 
(kUm^-mithk^he^unnirttXes^M  different  hinds,  elclume.. 
ofUbflvnbaatovndlidiiffre  aitioiratin^  to  upwards 'of  300  ^pe^^i^ 

?^f?^^wf??2%%Rli  Q^jFI^viitt  A)i»phithe8|ra  iBs  it>w«ac8ll6a^a«ia^. 
tamiy  herd  SOKAjO  spectators.    In  the  Podium  or  fr^o^^Nvde-wte'lMi. 
Soggestus  or  canopied  box  of  the  Emperor,  the  jea;|s  of  tho  Xaugrial 
imSfl'if  yie^'V^talTilrgfns,  Consuls,  Senators,  Sec  &c  jn^„ 
wanrdfeiHidM^ith  tf  jMiVabet;  grating,  and  Horizontal  spih^  Wmh 
fraib  llMiadai»)!^^fpmh'i&i^^  tit  the  Wild  b^qsts.  \  '^ii^-JSi 

Pkdikm,J%\^gikl^iBf6t'^^kt^  V^des  of  seats  weir^^iWe^ 
prsedncthmes,  each  of  whicf  <£mpriied*ihe  rowa '<»h1iiii^^^ 
I>qiibfa«f#efi<fl9lNd«^  ^.  aheae^«Nlia'«MM^'atM>«6V^    . 

T^WiSV^m^  #£iHnsiibir)m^'tiSby<iires«a««^ 

as tttpj «6Wa^^^  ?/?9>fe'^.^.%%^^^'Wjr  ^p„aa.^e.pps^>iMM) 

M4  tu^^il^ffVtiifibf  inoartaiAttigiii^ 


>  i  %i  f 


mike.  '  40$ 


^*fcjiui«(|  H^i^WdinStti ;  Ibr  ilM  de^UeB  ^^t  >9«>nw  fix^O^ 


«riLiEh#iMttiM^  itf  nc<N<S^^^  offoui'  order!.  Th^'tlli^ee  1^  Ar» 
l>0ri«»iibiiici^iaM<:Miifiii«n  open  arcadeff^'Md  abov^  itiefcf ^tif»  Atiic 
is  «iitt8iiied  by  Corlnthiftti  pHttSter^  Howevei^  di^ficicnt  Ji^.aome 
MJoiitttfoiMit^Of  Ooiveetness,  no  eye  ciuiM  to  be'"«trucb  witkthe 
|Wnb4r'«Ad.iyMii0try  of  the  whole.  If  I  tniAt  be  pehmAl^4  iox 
llMr  ipitT'tf  fkolt,  I  BbouU  83/  that  die  Doric  is  isdiu^u^^B^^vte 
teotigli  {4tB  height  bdngnine  and  a  half  diooieters)  for,  (hi^Iimi^<ir 
airioh.:*bJMtM. '  W%  imk  the  triglfpte  in  the  Doric  fri[eie,.a^th^ 
rfpkiitlM^  bf  -  the-  iame  iViez^  in  the  Tonic  is  offensivej  an4  baf  4ui.  fUf 
qf^^fcmihf^'  Aj&tniie'ChHsabnfh  oi^et  its'beauty  to  Uie  grwdeur.  of 
«MwIm|£'>>  MinibeMhr  ^iresits  into  admiratlcTh.     '  \     ,' 

3f3ftjTtoia%iia  waa  b^,  but  tte  seats  w^re  shaded  hj  iiQore^]^ 
mtbmt!' fmnii^t»  protect;  Ae  spectators'  iVbm  the  sun«  It  was  a  fi^ 
vtfwiceiditersita  of  one  of  the  Bmperors  (f  fors^et  which)  to  thrpw 
l^saMiiiiMeiily  full  in  tbe  face  of  some  of  tlieir  favouriteB  by  pulh'og 
ebb ooidafhairegokted its  motions.'    Vol.  II.' pp*  55—^9. 

',  Thiii  is  iipoti  the  whole  an  accurate  description,'  and  itreSeois 
gr^i  igredit  on  tbe  learning  and  industry  of  our  Authoc '  IVitk' 
rc^d,  to  the  laai  apecdote,  had  .abe'laken  the  pflis»  to  4NHiattk 
Sji^tooiii^  ;(io  Vii..  CariguIsD)9  she  would  have  found  that  itwab^ 
B^lf^  A  joJMB.pKaotjeed  upon  hia  fairourite^  but  an  expedi^t  used 
I^jtbat  uaprioious^ tyrant  Co  vent  bii  apleen  upon  the  people. 
fllfadhtfoTMr.  mnmcrej  rerfudta  imterdh^  fiagrantUnmo  sole 
9eU$f  emiiti  quenquam  vetabcU, 

At  tbe  Vatican  she  bursts  again  into  raptures,  and  her  dtt- 
lion  Veels,  as  it  were,  with  the  intoxication  i(  ker  driight. 
Cielirtga  riclily  painted  in  frescoy.  anU^iitt  munpiioffi^feitea'  of 
b^nze,  colutpna  of  porpbyrji  GiveeiMriiMUPbieii»j'lMriefital  alb* 
bastem^  inexhaustible  treasures  oC  sculp^une^  aeeB0.'4o^ 'lnnn»to 
confounded  her  senses,  as  to  have  imparted  to  l^er  langmg^  ^h^ 
eonterfioiis  of  this  SyUI,  but  (we  are  sorrf  to  4ii^(lpf,.)#|{l,tl  liMlf) 
ofikr  inspiration.;  ,    ,  .^  ;;^;  '■ , ; J;  ,^^^; ';;,  ^w-.;;^-: 

.  ^  TiM dimk  I  .rav^Vsbei>bserves  to  ber  forrfifpoHdeiMW  '^^uf^gkds' 
niiPiiJere.oifdiQanr  grandeur  or  ccytlv  m^gyificQpfifi ^»lf bit Jfcwaj 
'"  ^t^me  thus.  .  iThe  sjilendour  of  ntmi^  nm  fePriri wl)|dsLnidb  the 
^deof.teniplesioiitateda  but tn»  laboor  alft  w^^Uhr  imiM 
<lao^}dnoV produce  fBOtberViUpifi^^^  ilobs  ,^.'>aoiinrrort 

ii|ted%.  Bttt^a»jibiieoeMai7  lotilniWay  M^lib^ 
inh4biMfHrM«fdtel9lD«ti0B>  'Higbfsetihg^'  * 

oCithdbnrttbl  dteeripdod;   A  «s«r  i«oAls,W'6 


fidelH^tlian  the  most  swellhtg  ind  iitk|^n!ft($^m  dKaon^  ttn, 
lioweYeFy— with  great  satisfaction,'  that  we~  accon^piuw^flier 
through  tN  Musetmi  nf  rtbe  Vtlteak' '  H^'^d<^!^fls  >pon  tbe 


I 

4M  ttdtde. 

ywiom  speotnftin  •  of  «rt  iBrtiioh  are  depositor  ibere,  ei^i^t^ 
inoiib  tadte  m4  iilrtge»ertt.  We  forbear  to  follow  her  l^  b^ 
cle{«i1ptiati0.  la  tr iHb,  we  hare  been  always  convinoea  tijat 
sctdptiire  and  pain  ting  are  not  snsceptMe  of  descriptioo.  We 
may  indeed  express  our  own.  sensations ;  bot^hat  written 'adi- 
neati^in  ecn  impart  the  g;race  and  the  dignity  dUTdsed  oVer  tbem,-^ 
that  wndefined  i^aroi  which  breathes  in  the  air  and  atdtuAe  of 
tba  maoMe,  or  glows  in  the  tint  and  tone  of  ilie  canvas  ?  Whb 
<caa  desoribe  the  bitterness  and  anguish  depictured  in  tlie  fea- 
tures of  thfe  Laoooon,  the  pangs  of  parental  affection  ami  tVe 
YMHmilsiVe  throbbings  of  e^haust^d  nature  ?     What  phrase  cao 

S^rtray  the  ineSbble  beauty  and  super-human  sublimity  of  ouy 
avionr  in  the  Transfiguration  ?  For  this  reason,  we  refrat^ 
from  presenting  our  readers  with  the  Autlior*s  observation* 
upon  the  wonders  of  the  Vatican,  since  tlie  minutest  analysis 
of  the  feelings  can  convey  no  imagn  of  the  stupendous  works 
which  iBXoite  them.  IF  we  do  not  abstain  from  extracting  a 
part  of  her  effusions  upon  the  Apollo,  it  is  because  We  cannot 
help  admiring  the  poetic  enthusiasm  with  which  she  has  express- 
ed her  emotions. 


<  Never  was  there  revealed  to  the  dreams  of  gifted  genius  a 
of  such  celestial,  sueh  soul-beaming  beauty !  The  god  of  light,  and 
poesy*  and  ioiagination,  stands  confessed  to  our  dazzled  senses.  H« 
IS  no  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  though  he  deigns  to  tread  it.  His 
home  is  in  the  heavens.  He  looks,  he  moves,  he  breathes  a  god.  Di- 
vinity is  stamped  oh  his  brow.  His  "  Hyperion  curls**  cluster  roun4 
a  brow  formed  to  command.  Milton  seems  to  have  had  in  view  this 
divine  form  when  he  described  our  First  Parent. 

^*  His  fair  large  front  and  eve  sublime,  declared 
Absolute  rule ;  and  hyacinthine  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manlv  hung 
Clustierlngt  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad.*' 

<  His  is  not  merely  the  rude  power  of  physical  strength  that  nerves  the 
muscles  and  swells  the  limbs  of  the  Hercules.  It  is  the  mtg^  of' 
mind  which  raises  him  above  brute  force,  and  makes  us  feel  that  a 
visible  ffod  is  before  us.  He  does  not  bend  on  us  that  serene  ere« 
Some  object  more  distant,  but  beneath  him,  for  a  moment  attracts  nfs 
regard.  Some  feeling  of  transient  indignation  and  disdain  swells  bis 
nostril,  and  slightly  curls  his  full  upper  lip.  Yet  deified  and  unper- 
turbed, conscious  of  his  power,  and  confident  in  his  success,  he  gives 
one  proud  glance  to  see  the  reptile  he  scorns  perish  by  his  dart,  and 
scarcely  pauses  in  his  majestic  course.'    Vol.  I.  pp.  166,  167. 

Tbis  is  vigorous  writmg ;  but  the  Apollo  still  remains  unde- 
scribed,  and  will,  we  apprehend,  long  continue  to  be  the 

Hunc.qualem  nequfed  m'onstrare  et  sentio  tantom. 


time.  ^m 

It  majy  however ^  be  questioned  wlMdier  *  our  ttii  TtoMFeNer  imi 
corf ecdy  conceived  his  aUitude^  wbicb  b|rmuijr6orapeftMt4sri^ 
ties^  is,  denied,  to  be  that  of  having  just  slain  Uie  Pythian  wtpent. 
Aii'|tttentive  e;caininatiqn  of  this  matchleasaaulpture  iias<fre«|iienlJ]r 
excited '  more  than  doubt  in  our  minds  upon  the  subject.  It 
seems  to  us,  that  the  introduotiod  of  the  serpent  on  ttieitntnit 
of  tlie  tree  by  his  side,  miiitates  airon^y  against  tbe  Tnlgar 
hypothesis.  We  are  unprepared,  however,  with  a  better  ck^ 
plication  in  its  room. — This  wonderful  statue  was.fiMiod  near 
Aatiuiu,  in  the  ruins  of  a  Ronian  villa  supposed  to  have  been 
Nero^s.  The  name  of  the  artist  is  unknown.  Winkelnan  and 
the  critics  of  his  day  ascribed  it  i^  tbe  great  age  of  8cnlptttre--A 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  is  now  discovered  to  be  of 
Jialiam  marble,  and  therefore  cannot  be  of  a  higher  date  than' 
the  empire,  though  the  work  no  doubt  of  a  Grecian  sculptor^ 
The  most  probable  conjecture  is,  that  it  is  a  copy  from  some 
great  master  of  the  genuine  age ;  and  it  is  almost  certain,  from 
the  peculiarly  thin  folds  of  the  chlamys,  that  (he  original  must 
have  been  in  bronze.  The  hands  and  one  arm  have  been  olumsily 
restored.  Oneibot  and  ancle  also  w^re  fractureii,  bnt  luive  beeiit 
badly  repaired.  Yet,  witli  aU  these  disadvantages,  its  tran- 
scendent perfections  are  beyond  dispute. 

The  only  modern  statues  which  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Museum  of  the  Vatican,  are,  the  Perseus  and  the  Pugilists  of 
Canova.  For  ourselves,  we  have  uniformly  thous;ht  that  the' 
works  of  this  great  artist,  who  has  had  the  singular  merit  of 
establishing  a  new  lloman  school  of  sculpture,  ou£;ht  not  to  have 
been  placed  there.  When  the  Apollo  was  at  Puris,  the  Perseus, 
which  is  nearly  a  copy  of  that  statue,  might  have  been  not  only 
endured,  but  admired.  But  the  Apollo  is  restored,  and  who' 
can  tolerate  a  mere  copy  by  the  side  of  such  an  original  ?  We;. 
concur,  however,  in  the  Author's  criticism. 

*  The  Perseus  is  undeniably  beauttful*-bat  is  it  not  the  mere  beauty 
of  form  and  feature  ?  He  is  strikingly  graceful— but  is  it  not  the  grace 
taught  by  art  t  His  air  and  attitude*  his  venr  tread,  have  'something  in 
them  studied,  and  of  stage  effect,  remote  from  the  truth  and  freedom ; 
of  nature.    He  looks  more  like  a  being  pla^in^a  part,  than  Perseus. 
himseIC    It  has  been  censured  too  as  effeminate ;  it  is  in  feminine  - 
beauty  that  Canova  excels,  and  its  character  he  has  impressed  upon 
thb  work.    It  is  a  being  too  soft  and  refined  for  a  man,  much  less  for 
a  warrior,  yet  it  does  not  bear  the  character  of  a  ^od.    The  head  is 
fine,  and  its  expression,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Medusa's  head,  has 
been  deservedly  admired.    The  arms  and  contour  of  the  limbs  are 
delicately  beautiful.    But  with  all  its  faults,  the  Perseus  is  an  honour 
to  modem  -statuary,  and  worthy  of  the  genius  of  its  distinguislied 
artist.*    Vol,  I.  pp.  173,  174. 

To  these  judicious  observations  we  have  little  to  add,  but  that 
it  is  the  opinion  of  those  whose  opinions  on  these  subjects  are 


anclM,  Ibat  Cuton  liu  been  too  inueti  disefplin«A  In  (lie  ^cUncX 
of  MiahaelAD);;elo,  to  produce  works  tliM  AretikcTy  to  vW  ^iif> 
ttie  uliait  whook,  w bone  preilding  quiRtie*  src  pdsc  aiut  sfni- 
plMtjr.  His  fl|r»'^ 'ppeBr consciDus,  uilWeiv,  of tlit^ prcs^i)«' 
of  •PBOtatoTBi  His  mincles  ire  too  intenadj  In  action,  and  ))i-> 
penonxges  hive  something  in  tlirir  ktiilode  and  cxprcssiott  ihst 
■■eUberaboveorbelownkture.  We  would  Kmit,  liowcvcr,  (Itesv 
■ninndTcrsions  totbc  productions  of  (his  t-etplinicil  arilsl  down 
to  tbo  period  when  our  Author  wrote  ber  sccount,  nixl  particn- 
Uriy  totbow  whksh  an  exhibited  in  the  Valictn.  It  is  geiic- 
imllT  illowed,  tb«t,  since  that  time,  the  cenius  orCnnovalias 
matie  m  sadden  spriog ;  that  be  has  purified  bis  ityle  Trom  many 
of  its  moretricioiis  grsces,  snd  itlained,  in  three  slioil  years,  lu 
excellendes  whioh  s  long  lifemiglit  liarc  been  well  spent  inacquir- 
ing.  We  are  bappy  to  quote  in  corroboration  of  this  o|MinoD> 
the  langna^  of  our  own  distinguished  sculptor,  who  Tisftcd 
Rome  in  the  autumnof  1810,  and  who  thufi,  in  a  private  leBs-, 
speaks  with  the  warmth  and  liberality  of  real  genius,  of  bis 
fnend  and  competitor.      '  Above  sll  modern  art  in   Rodie, 

*  Canova's  worlts  are  the  chief  attractions.     His  latter  prodnc- 

*  tiont  are  of  a  far  more  natural  and  exalted  character  than  bit 

*  earlier  ones  ;  and  hii  fame  ia  even  leronged  £y  those  mas- 
'  terly  statues  which  are  now  in  England,     lie  is  excelUmg  » 


nplicity  and  grace  every  dav.    An  Endymion  for  tbe  Duke 

Iievonahtre,  aMagdaluiifor  Lord  Liverpool,  andaNywta, 

are  bis  latest  works.'     From  such  an  artist  as  Chantrey,  wi 


ia  at  once  high  praise  and  autborilotive  evidence.  We  um 
also  from  indisputable  authority,  that  Thorwaldion,  the  other 
sculptor  at  Rome  who  is  dividing  the  suITniges  of  the  cognoacenll 
with  Canova,  is  daily  exhibiting  proofs  of  improved  and  ex-~ 
panding  powers. 

Our  Author  traversed  the  long  geographical  gallery  tbe  walk. 
of  which  are  covered  with  immense  maps  of  Italy,  till  she  arrived 
at  (he  chambers  hung  with  tapestry  co|ned  from  the  cartoaM  if 
RalTaelle.  And  we  Team  for  the  first  time  with  dee]»  regret, 
that  of  these  prerious  originals,  twelve  of  the  largest  sixe  are  so 
where  to  be  found.  Of  the  smaller  ones,  seven  are  in  thia  oa^qr- 
try  ;  the  rest  are  irretrievably  lost.  We  never  suspected  till  npiia 
that  the  cartoons  at  Hampton  Court  form  so  smaU  a  part  4i 
those  executed  by  this  great  master. — It  is  with  great  ssibilac- 
tion  that  we  accompany  our  fur  Tourist  into  the  Camera  of  iU^ 
faelle,  one  of  tbe  most  interesting  apartments  of  the  VatioML.. 
Herielf  (as  she  tells  us]  an  artist,  we  are  not  surprised  at  Aa;: 
raptaroBB  admiration  with  which  she  contemplated  the  fnaeaat ' 
of  that  immortal  painter.     She  has  correctly  seized  the  diatio* 

guiding  features  which  exalt  tbe  style  of  Raffiwlle  above  tkat  of 
[ichael  ADgcloj  tmtb,  majesty,  aod  tbe  beauly  ttaatfiadaila 


Jhiffift 


'JBi^k 


>^^^X<{J8» pv?»;  Jjand '  *  m»n J  of  ih^m  ^ere  ptiMeifriiy  fai»: 

fi^pt  bici^eye^od^^f^  hiadesigpis.  aSofMOf^^lhqfiliMi' 
^'  beV^  J(gi|red :  aoil  delkaed.  Theses  S«bft^ti«i  ^^M « 
WMoiDplo^f^d  tofestore:  thougkriiciipitftl  datoailityficY 
aM^  ta^k  jipi  1)1.  that  Titian  pj^rposel y-«sfceU'  km,  t ^'ilMMk( ' 
'':^^iiH)^^^^^^^»^^  igflprante;  obe>«veii<din}Mttafi  '^ue^ 
*  vMml^^^  qiinijot  Qiplt jQur  Author's  excdfeot^iHtiyaiBToClbr' 
iiii^vonij^^^e^^^^  our  lim^ls  •iMinrKHiiMbv.tls  tbtt'. 

-^  milat  be  sDariuin'of  our  extracts*    It  is  (he  School  ol^AtflcBO  * 

'  .    .  ^  *••     • 

admiratbn  of  thiswonOerfuVper;*  • 
»  jfliipti  isjl^fhops  Vn^  of  tbe  greatest  and  most  peftet  pro-'  - 
}(|'^ii9ii^cl;  .JnesMIloCtbe  compoftitton-Hrthe  act  Wkh.whrdi  -' 
iires.  al(  of  eijual  ioiporj^ncet  ali.pbilofsbpheiSs  all  iotte 
of  afe89j  are. arranged  iQ^cu^epiecey  without. monptq^ 
ci^AhgL^' tir  cbnfh&lQn, — ^he  interest  given  to. a  cold  scholastic  diah  r 
ctiMiM^L4«^*pl^a      can  render  it  justice.    On  the  steps  of  A.precifia  . 
pordtii^  %lbtfti''' AH^dtie  and  Plato  engaged  in.  acgumeni,  .and  c^pi 
liQll|ira^4d4Mfte  v^hH  hand.  '  Their  (hsciples.  are  ranged  aropod  at- 
teaMiely  ^iibical^^  to'them.    Beneath  is  Diogene?— an  Inimitable 
fi||Wril'  ilfcrignsiy^exlended  on.  the  steps.  -On  the  leT^  at -the  top,  !s 
Soffg^gf0j^Tpesttf  teUdng  to  ^oung  Alcibiadesy  who   lijttena  in  a 
]iiiSfiDqg^sortout)kiide«  as  if  half  subdued  hy^  the  wisdom  oftlie-SBge, 

^{(nhjg  to  turn  away  from  it..  ,I..koow  mt.whjr^  the  young  ■ 
Gnftfan  was  hot  niade  more  handsome.    A  figure  in  dei0p.  distcaoieSi  ^ 
thou^ity  leaning  on  his  elbow ;  Zoroaster  hol4i9£  a  g)c^<a  r AcoHK 
— ^*i!fjSld  po  b<j  the  portrait  of  RaiTaelle'fi  H^P^f  ^J^^^^^ifiWiWA^ii* 

a 


te^1^nfift»fhg  to'trace  a'geoinetrical'figqre^  /^^^^'^b^^^^KSfH 
suMiiMrfiiiiir;  ^ri  be;f6ndatl  praise.   Tnjlhe  corner  oi^  ^He  ri^ 
figilBantfb;a'.%»la<m  eap,' !s/ the  portrait  of  ftatfaelle  nimselLjU^yitt.u 
bcade^smnC^PIetro  Pefugino! »    VoL  H.  pSBS-^  '  •  '•  4^*^^^^^'" 


aiit>lJMik^cfatito's'Conimunion  of  Sf..  7p^<i(^ydVl^fil^9f^¥lj6rij 
iaiiifep€MMi/4r  '9ofittihe;  a  most  bi^aiii^t  aUeffQEiL^AAIHi»HStomf 
chi^i.^rii^  oTSt.  B^i;rio,  and  titrat^s\^ 
basllAfti^ti^ldi^eilirl/ annual  i^ahki     Xtt^qr^lc&iifci^ 

cofl^PosRioir.    Pi  one  or  liiese  pi^^t^^  ^^^  q%  Ul^fQff^/M^ 


rooilli^4#  vvMcb  'th«%  are  huji^^  V&  vfiadllf  fu£ 


r 

'•ndsciflbhb  bolb  litft  Mid  hi  IIm  Ctmert  of  Raffiidltf,  klodi|ip 
the  vtew  of  tbe  originate.  Copjnif ,  It  M«il9,  b  a  iMititite 
4Md0  at  Rome.  Nottbera  live  upon  Rafiarile  alone;  and -it  b 
amasiagy  ihe  sayf ,  -  how  well  these  n^ntleiiiita  seem,  to  be  aatbM 
witb  thdr  own  coH&poaitioD8.  *  Nmii  e  calfjra,'  (which  it 
Italian  aeceplation  meana  totj  good,)  obserTed  ono,  after  com- 
paring  his  own  daub  with  the  Transfiguration.  ' 

We  have  lingered  with  thia  entertainuigandapirtted  Wifter  m 
long  in  the  Vatioan,  that  we  ahould  paaa  over  her  account  of  the 
Mnaeum  of  the  Capitol  akogether,  were  it  not  for  the  leaatcrly 
4Hi^neahe  haa  given  u$  of  one  of  the  greateattreasorea  of  ancient 
eoolptQre»«^the  Dying  Gladiator. 

«  Too  now  enter  thc\  last  rootn,  in  Wbid  jrou  will  see  nodun^  for 
along  Ifane,  but  the  Dying  Gladiator,    It  is  of  its  kind  the  maest 
alatoe  in  die  world.    The  learned  connoisseur  and  the  untaught  pea- 
aanti  whein  vou  nuv  see  aaMmbled  around  it  on  Sundqrs,  aie  c^uaBjr 
atvudc  wf&i  its  fimluess  perfection.    It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  forato,  ai 
far  as  mare  corporeal  formation  can  go )  but  unlike  most  of  the 
odabrated  works  of  ancient  art,  there  is  no  ideal  beau^t  no  expres- 
abn  of  thole  high  qualities  and  attributes,  that  spring  from  the  sooL 
It  is  not  a  god,  nor  a  hero,  but  a  man— and  a  man  of  aervile  ooadi- 
tion,  and  unelevated  mind.    The  whole  expr^ion  of  the  head  and 
-figure  prove  it.    The  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  ivre  hard  and 
hon^  trom  labour,  and  a  rope  is  knotted  about  the  neck.    He  aeoni 
endeavouring  to  suppress  the  expression. of  agony  }  not  a  a^Iy  not  s 
'groan  escapes  hinr;  nis  life-blood  trickles  freely  firom  the  wound  in  his 
'aide;  he  smks  in  that  last  dreadful  fiiintness  of  ebbing  Sft,  which  aD 
'mvuk  sooner  or  later  feel.    He  still  supports  himself  fam^  on  lua  ara» 
but  his  limbs  have  lost  their  force,  his  bristling  hair  .and  agonized 
fiice  express  the  dreadfiil  workings  of  present  pain  and  the  mward 
conviction  of  certam  death.    He  is  Iving  upon  a  shield;    a  short 
airord  or  dasger  beside  him,  and  a  broken  horn.    The  critics  aeeB&  to 
agree  diat  he  cannot  faf  a  gladiator,  for  these  were  not  their  proper 
anns.    The  cord  round  the  neck  ilnd  the  horn  porpiex  them ;  but  it 
appears  firom  an  ancient  Greek  inscriptbn,  that  &e  heralds  of  the 
OlJrQipic  games  had  a  cord  round  their  necks,  and  gave  a  ai^al  for 
their  Coimnencement by  blowing  a  horn;  nay,  this  very  inacriptioa 
—  lafixed  upon  the  statue  of  a  herald,  who  ^asa]soavict6r  in  thete 
a    YoL  II.  pp.  420-^128. 

The  Anther  labours  to  prove;  that  it  ia  the  oekbreted  atatoe 
■lentioned  by  Pliny,  of  a  wounded  tnanb^Cteailaifi,  a  Greeiaa 
aeulptor,  wbo  lived  about  the  time  of  the  PelopoooefiAulF '  war. 
MTfailulnian  does  not  believe  it  to  be  the  work  of  OtedfvUa^  be- 
eattse  he  imaginei  that  ao  great  an  artist  would  not  deel  Mk  sob* 
jecta  not  purely  heroic.  These  questions  appear  to  us  of  little 
moment.  It  ia  quite  sufficient^  that  the  statue  repreaeata  a  <drM 
floan. 

.  i^^atmmm^mmmmmm\  ■' r.i ■  '   1    ili   ii 
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] .  N/9t  only  tha  ruioi  of  lUMaeDt  Rome  are  eji^a«iljiefl  wiihro^qh 
idieUilyJout  tbo^e  work^l^'e^bQ  biMiMly;SM^veyi3d,w)4Qb^sHFfti^iMJ^ 
M^nt  ,nor  ipodero,  and  neither. jb^ii)iful  »ftr-  Ujjterftrtjiim'w^ 
thi^eaf  the  middle  i|g^.  >rhicli  cgpfiri^h^r^d  the loiv; j|pd  Mr- 
Wpv^  period  from  ibe  reign  of  Coi^itantJiie  to,Lep.^.,^i^o|ii 
{he  fifth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The  >VQfK  .^Ifo^  js  by,  |io 
fti)i|^  deficient  in  lively  Vnd  charactermtio  descriptifiMis  ,of  tlia 
iioderacity.  ,   ,, 

^.  ^bOiatseets  of  Rome  ace  narrow,. gbqniyifiiid  dirty.  .^  Jia  filth 
w»#WIPVin[t<t)ie.«)4^9f  its  anliqiiitieii  There  IM  B0.ii«ifitoMBfe 
for  foot  passengers,  who  have  the  agreeable  ohanceof  Mngjwtt 
OTor  Of  ery  minute.  But  at  Rosae, .  no  people  of  condition -%falk. 
The  beat  street  is  theCorso^  so  nsmerf  from 'being  the  race-*' 
course.  K  exiends  a  mHe  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Piazzi|  de) 
Popofo  to  the  ka^jB  of  the  CapHoIioe.hill;  but,  though  lin^d 
with'^cliurphes  andpalaces,  its  extreme  narrowness  gives  it  aa 
air  of  meanness  and  gloom.  All  the  streets  are  disgraced  by 
erections  iu  the  vilest  taste.  The  bad  style  of  the  modern  ar^- 
dliitebtmre  is  judiciously  noticed,  more  especially  of  the  ehuroben. 
~Ptil»lhg   St.  Peter^s   end    St  PauPs    equally  out  of    the 

Jueslloui  bur  Author  remarks  that  she  knows  no  church,  in 
Lome,  whose  exterior  elevation  is  so  noble  as  om*  St.  Martin's 
in  the  fields.  Tiiis  obserTation,  however,  applies  oitly  to  their 
arcbiteoture,  and  not  to  their  interior  decoration,'  whidi  is  su- 
perb and'SpJendtd.  We  cannot  visit  with  hiir  the  long  cata-* 
lag«e  of  Roman  Churches  which  she  has  enumerated  and  de* 
aieribedi  Kven^if  our  limits  permitted  us,  we  kuuw  by  experience 
that  nothing  is  more  kiborious  and  fatiguiug.  But  her  criticism 
on  the  celebrated  fresco  of  the  Last  Jiidgenient,  by  Michael 
Aa^prio  in  the  Sistina  chapel,  is  in  ri tied  t^  an  abridged  notiecy 
whvll  is  all  that  we  can  spare  it,  for  it  is  in  stricter  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  taste  and  of  common  sense,  than  the  general 
nm  of  femarks  upon  this  great  performance  with  which  weare 
famiBar/ '       • 

^  Naone/  she  says,  *  can  now  see  it  without  a  beljog  of  estmne 
disappointment.  In  the  first  place,  the  ardiitect  of  tlie:.Saa^e 
cliiV^  .has  so  ingeniously  contrived  to  exclude  the  light#tltflti  it  is 

St|q  be  seen  at  all  unless  the  sun  is  ^ning.  in  the  meridiaa...  8e- 
^Vthis^  a  huge,  high,  red»  velvet  canopy  fifb  its  awkward  hack 
jBroni  the  altar  into  the  very  centre  of  the  picture,  breaking,  up  the 
subject,  and  spoiling  the  effect.  We  made  interest  with  some  of 
^&&  *cardilids  to  get  this  canopy  removed.  Tfie  fresco  cQYers  (he 
wii&Te  df  the  waU  at  the  upper  end  of  the  chapel:^  High  iii  the* 
"e^kirei  is  CAiHst  judging  the  worlds  and  denouncing  the  ttrembitdous^ 
aenfeence  upon  the  cursed*  Glory  ineffihle  hovecs  over  his  iieadi'ttadi 
aaints  an^  beatified  spirits  surround  hiukr  Thebiafciiplifted  kKd»:oC 
those,   whom  the  ministers  of  celcfti|d  «enge|mGe  ture  hurlii|g.(^Uiet 
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bottomlw  9ifjUf  and  the  gbatUy  fear  depicted  oa  ibeir  cooDtanaiice. 
ire  horrible  oeyoad  description.  Cbaroo  is  ferryihg  them  bver  the 
^k  waters  of  die  Styx,  and  driving  the  rducUnt  spirits  out  widi 
liB  oar,  as  Dante  describes  bim-— 

Batte  col  remo  qualunque  s^  adagta. 

Hie  depths  of  hell  open  on  its  brink,  and  yelling  deinons,  ao^  as 
Aren  Dante^s  fancy  could  scarcely  have  conjured  up,  stretch  forth 
tiieir  fiery  arms  to  seize  their  victims.  On  the  other  mmd,  round  the 
throne  of  glorv,  ancels  are  sounding  the  golden  trump,  at  which  Uie 
dead  arise.  Their  lifeless  re-animating  forms  are  so  nnelydesigned^ 
tfiat '  mwatoral  as  is  the  subject,  they  seem  to  come  to  life  bdbre 
yooreres. 

.  *  Tne  erand  and  prominent  figure  of  the  Judge  and  Redeemer  of 
the  wotUTia  the  dividing  point  of  the  picture^  and  ghres  it  clearness, 
srandeur,  and  eflbct  of  composition.  On  the  whole,  I  thinkt  the 
I«iWt  Jud^^ement  is  now  more  valuable  as  a  school  of  design,  than  as 
A  fine  pamtmg.  Beautiful  it  is  not ;  but  it  is  sublime  in  conception 
4nd  astonisbiog  in  execution.  Still  it  is  a  labour  rather  than  a  plea^ 
sure  to  look  at  it.  Its  blackened  sur&ce,  its  dark  and  din^  colour- 
ing, the  confusion  and  multitude  of  its  naked  figures,  their  unnatu- 
raf  position  suspended  in  the  air,  confound  and  l>ewilder  the  senses. 
Micnael  Angelo  has  indeect  shewn  himself  master  of  the  grand  and 
the  terrible;  and  the  learning,  the  perfection  of  design,  the  grandeur  of 
Amight  evinced  by  this  sumime  composition,  must  be  universally  ad- 
Bsired  by  Judges.  To  colouring  it  has  no  pretensions,  and  it  is  alsi> 
deficient  in  tile  expression  of  its  various  passions.  But  it  la  feded  and 
defeoed,  and  firom  what  it  is^  we  can  hardljr  form  an  idea  of  what  it 
waa.  Its  defects  become  daily  more  f^armg— its  beauties  vanislu 
^uld  the  author  now  behold  the  mighty  work  on  which  he  spent 
aeven  years  of  unremitting  labour,  wi£  what  grief  and  mortification 
would  he  see  iU    Vol.  II.  pp.  S72-*6. 

It  ia  MAgttlar,  thai  our  fair  oritio  should  not  have  adverted  la 
the  aolioiam  introduced  iato  thia  picture,  of  Cbaron*a  ferrying 
ovar.the  bent,  aa  an  injury  to  the  unity  of  Us  purpose.  But  we 
'%f»*vaf%  that  in  depreoiatin|;  the  merit  of  Michael  Angela,  we 
aie  aiiming;  agftwat  the  authority  of  the  most  eminent  maaters  of 
tli^arti  and  aetting  at  naught  the  traditionary  enthusiasm  which 
llaa  foeaa  4raianiitted  from  one  generation  to  another  conoeming 
liMD.^  fii^  Joshua  Reyaoida  hails  hhn  aa  the  fether  and  fpunder 
of  .akodern.M ;  and  whilaC  we  are  breathing  the  bereav  that  bis 
likttt^i, though  umyeraal*  fell  short  of  excellence  in  oacli  of  their 
dapartiiWBlB,;«eroftd«r  wiHing  homa^^e  to  hia  taate  for  auhliiftity 
md^gtafidolnrv  .¥elf  aon^,  tbC'iiuxtliary  omameola  uf  cplpor- 
k»  am.iMi»aite>ta^  ftba  parfeptioa  of  the  arl ;  and  it  ia  rfasark- 
able  that  ihti  grrat  painter  whom  we  have  just  cited,  whilst  he 
himaelf  indulged  in  tne  wildest  witchery  of  oolonri  and  exedled 
in  the  daxterooa  maqageiiiient  of  cWara-anTwOy  waa  giving  the 
ianoljon,  of  hia  own  taste  mud  discernment  to  a  character  eaaen- 
tiaUy  d'^ferant  from  Boonarpti*a. 


HcMM.  iii 

Tbe  third  Yolttme  contuns  a  minute  and  entertaining  ffecount 
of  die  palaces  of  the  Roman  nobility,  and  the  pictures  which 
adorn  them.  There  is  something  imposing  in  the  very  name  of 
a-  palace.  '  Bui  in  the  best  of  them,  there  is  a  barrenness,  a 
look  of  misery ;  and  contemptible  meannesses  adhere  to  their' 
pomp  and  magnificence.    Not  one  of  them  is  tolerably  clean. 

*  You  see  and  smell  abominable  dunghills  and  heaps  of  ordure 
^  defiling  their  columned  courts  and  their  marble  stair-cases. 

*  Tou  pass  through  long  suites  of  rooms  with  a  few  old  crazy' 
^  tables  and  chairs,  and  see  around  you  nothing  but  gloom  and. 
'  discomfort*  (VoL  III.  p.  4.)     It  is  not  uncommon  for  an. 
Italian  nobleman  to  go  up  to  the  attics  of  his  own  palace,  and  to  let 
his  chief  rooms  to  lodgers.    Proud  as  he  is,  he  thinks  this 
■Q  degradalaoa :  though  he  would  spurn  the  idea  of  allowing 
his  sons  to  Mlow  any  profession,  save  that  of  arms  or  the 
church.    But  the  Doria,  the  Borghese,  and  the  Colonna  still. 
possess  weahh  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  their  immense, 
palaces.    Yet  at  the  Doria  palace,  butter  is  actually  sold,  ;i 
trade  which  in  England  would  seem  rather  singular  for  one  of 
the  first  noblemen  to  carry  on  in  his  own  house.    The  gallery 
of  this  palace  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  collections  of  paint- 
ings in  Italy.    As  for  the  Roman  nobility,  they  neither  hunt, 
nor  shoot,  nor  read,  nor  write.    They  linger  through  the  fore- . 
noon  perhi^  with  their  Dama^  as  duteous  Cavalieri  tereenti,, 
and  in  the  evening,  winter  and  summer,  meander  up  and  down* 
the  Corso  in  their  carriages  for  two  hours.    Entertainmeols 
iipo»  any  large  scale  are  very  rare ;  and  even  the  humbler  oon- ' 
versaaione  is  uncommon  ;  so  that  at  Rome,  where  there  are  no 
]>ubUc  amusements  except  during  the  Carnival,  and  where  dinner 
and  supper  parties  are  unknown,  nothing  c^n  bemoreffloomy  and 
unsocial  than  the  habits  of  the  Roman  noblesse.   The  Daka  Tor*  • 
Ionia,  the  banker,  has  a  weekly  party  like  an  English  rooty  wiiere 
music  and  gambling  are  the  amusements.     But  the  hestpaftiea 
in  Rome  are  given  by  a  lady  whose  learning  and  talente  wooU  ' 
in  any  country  place  her  in  the  first  class,  and  who,  perimps,  in 
habits  and  character,  is  more  Italian  than  British — the  Bttmess 
of  Devonshure.    Luoien  Buonaparte  receives  in  the-  ^v«ttlng  a  * 
select  few ;  and  those  who  have  once  Mt  the  chafmM  tkat  so- 
ciety, will  not  easily  relinquish  it.   His  sister,  the  Princess  Pau- 
lina Borghese,  9ee§  oniy  her  parttcular  JHendtf^  and  it  is 
easier,  and  perhaps  more  desirable,  for  gentlemen. '^an  ladies, 
to  be  included  amongst  them.    The  following  sketch^ of  Italian 
manners  lays  open  &e  principal  cause  of  their  corrqptloo,  and  i 
inclines  us.idmost  to  despair  of  tlie  social  and  moiplfeg^eratioa 
of  the  country.  ^     .  '    ' 

*  I  have  endeavoured  to  div^t  myself  ti  EngliBh  brejadices,  but 
there  are  Bomci  no  Englishwoman  can  wish  to  gM  rid  or.  AccOstemed 


t\i  Ro$nB. 
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from  infancy  (o.  delicacy  of  feotinieot,  prpprietj  of  conduct*  aiid  « 
]%h  sense  bf  idoral  Vecutadfe,  fhev  VManon  smk&a  otir  ptin^lm 
tfd  even  ourta^te.    In  the  mamters  and  liaMtt,  in  the  teir  sir'til 
the  Italian  ladies,  there  Is  a  want  of  elegance  and  deKdhcy:  Thef 
encourage  lib^rtiet  of  speech^  wfaicli  wtnild  olend  md  dnght^^Mt 
offuntryifomen;  and  the  strain  of  nnilbnnr  gallantrY,  IrrperiyoScd 
flatteiy  And  nonsense,  in  which  the  men  usom  addrM  mm,  -aiicl 
which  itliey  like  and  expect,  is  a  decisive  proof  of  the  diflbrtnoe  hc^ 
tween  the  female  character  here  and  in  England.    Until  a  vety  de-* 
ciJed  change  takes  place  in  that  of  the  Italian  women,  there  can  be 
no  general  improvement ;  and  I  look  upon  the  system  of  ctrvalieri'iet' 
vtfdi  to  be  destructive  of  the  morals,  usefulness,  and  respeccabflS)['or 
tHe  female  character.'    VoL  II.  p.  f  17- 

We  oaouot.  unrsue  our  Author  any  further  into  her  Juat.  ai>d. 
accurate  disquisitions  on  the  stale  of  ItaliaA  manneni,  nor  even, 
attempt  an  abridgement  ,of  her  copious  and  di^oeraing  criUcisma 
on  thdr  music,  literature,  and  poetry.  We  regret  alill:  inor^. 
that  the  extent  which  our  article  baa  reached  alresKiy,  will  .aot 
Bofler  ns  to  accompany  this  agreeable  Writer  in  her  tnterc|i|ii^ 
excursions  to  Tivoli,  to  the  villas  of  Hadrian  and  of  Cioeto^. 
to  Albano  and  the  Grotto  Fcrrara.  We  think,  however,  otir. 
readers  will  be  interested  in  the  anecdote  which  we  insert  of  die 
banditti,  who,  in  the  very  tceih  of  the  police,  and  in  deBance  of 
law  and  government,  infest  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  to.  ilti 
^®ry  gates,  and  concerning  whom  Mrs.  Graham  has  giveH'  t»o. 
many  curious  details. 

^  Yastetda^ir  evening,  Lucien  Buonaparte's  viUa*  was  coMedlnr  a^ 
gang  of  banditti.  Monsignere  the  old  finest  of  die  teoily,  banngc 
set  out  on  his  accustomed  walk,  unluckily  proceeded  to  the  ruina  of 
Tusculumj  when  suddenly  from  the  budies  that  shade  the  cavity  of 


kept-  Mm  prisoner  there  till  sunset,  when  they  crept  through  the 
wwd  to  the  hovise,  and  made  a  halt  among  the  thick  laurels  and  shnibo 
clUO'to  it.  In^the  mean  time,  the  iamily  sat  down  to  table,  biit  a» 
MonaiflMM  was'notaobelbiuid,  a  servant  was  sent  m  aeorab  of  him^ 
iriMJeibli^  door.unfiMBfaDned.'  Making  their  appfoaeheaaoMy^Bvo 
oC  (be  .banditti  Mteredufpeceaived,*  rand  theaixth  guarded  tb»  door. 
MoQsignore  aeiaedthia  n^m^^  to  betake  himself  to  bis  beeiSf.Mid 
buried  himself  in  an.outhousep  where  he  was  found  many  bouisafter* 
wards  Qiore  dead  than  alive,  tn  the  mean  while,,  the  five  robber^Lad* 
▼•'^ced  into  the  liousQ,  but  stilled  in  a  roomept  the  cries  of  the  ser- 
vants pr  presenting  their  fire  arms.  One  maid  servant  escaped,  and 
gave  the  alarm  in  tne  dining  room.  The  whplc  party  fled  to  conceal 
thttitltoltea ;  but  the  secretary,  who  had  previot^Iy  left  tlie  rodm«  was 
adaed  by  the  robbers,  who  mttiook  him  for  the  Prince,  and  carried 
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of  wtidLtbe  kud batter  ittdlbeporter Ip Ch^ ttountain aboireydietri^' 
a  ^VqyioR.  of  i9veD  mibt.  Tbn  next  mornbg  they  dispatched  tbe> 
Boiprfioptof  «s  ea^MHwdor  to  tbePrinoe,  to  pn^KMe  terms,  which  were» 
ymjf^pom^oi  s  ratuioai  of  iOOQ  crowns,  or,  on  the  non-payment  of 
il  Vibp  twenlT-fi>ur  bouri,  to  shoot  the  prisoners.  I^ucien  sent  back 
half!  of  ijkw  aemuai  in  money,  and  an  order  on  his  banker  for  the 
realme,  TIiot  soot  back  the  order  torn  through  the  middle  with  a 
fiirl^er  demaoo  of  4000  crowns  besides  the  2000  they  had  received. 
The  Prince  received  this  insolent  mandate  at  Rome,  iriiere  he  bad 
taken  rdnge  and  haa  been  obliged  to  obey  it.  A  detaebment  of 
titKm  and  two  hundred  armed  peasants,  were  ready  for  the  pursiiit 
of  toe  villains ;  but  till  the  captives  were  released!,  they  eoiUd  not 
move  for  the  ^^rie  on  which  they  had  perched  themselves,  command-* 
•d  a  complete  view  of  tfaecountiyi  ana  the  prtsoneis  would  have  been 
killed,  the  moment  anarmed  man  was  descried* 

«  After  two  days*  captivity,  they  returned.  The  troops  and  armed 
peaiantry  began  the  pursuit,  but  though  the  mountain  was  surround- 
ed, and  every  part  of  it  searched,  and  immense  rewards  o&red  for 
the  apprehension  even  of  one  of  the  ruffians,  dl  was  in  vain,  and  no 
traces  of  them  were  ever  discovered.  The  captain,  who  was  a  re- 
markably Ul^le  man,  said  to  the  prisoners  during  their  capthrity,  <<  We 
Shall  be  sorry  to  murder  you,  gentlemen,  but  it  the  Pnnoe  does  not 
send  the  money,  we  must  do  it,  our  hanaitr  is  engaged.'*  It  is  not'long 
since  a  poor  young  woman  was  carried  off  between  VeDetri  and  Ter- 
vadna,  and  her  ransom  not  having  beeil  paid,  die  was  murdered,  and 
her  body  left  on  the  mountains.  It  was  their  nitention  when  thev 
entered  Luden  Buonaparte's  viUa,  to  have  seized  both  him  and  fab 
daughter';  and  had  tbey  succeeded,  their  demands  would  hafe  known 
no  &Niada.'  Yd.  III.  pp.  996-^96. 

The  consequence  of  these  outrages  baa  been,  a  proelamaUoa 
lesued  by  Oonsalvi,  inviting  all  tfie  banditti  tb  surrender  them- 
selves, and  engaging  to  pay  them  a  oertain  sum  per  day,  ta 
maintain .  them  at  the  publw  expense,  and  to  aooommodate 
them  in  the  Castle  St.  Angelo,  and,  after  six  months  homntT'^ 
oUe  imprisonment^  immediately  to  liberate  them.  A  high 
pnemium  finrt  robbery  and  murder  I  When  our  Author  was  at 
Bmoein  ldl8,  a  large  body  of  them  had  aetnally  aorrendered^ 
and  were  iiviiig  in  cfoTer  at  the  Castle^  to  whk)h  plaoe  peo^ 
irere  flb^log  to  see  them  atf  if  they  were  WtMhaaale^  It  mav 
fumisb  our  readers  vrifh  some  epeoimeli  of  the  vigour  and 
eSciency.  of  the  Roman  Goreniaieot,  to  bo  tcAd,  AM,  at  the 
expiration  of  a  twelvemonth,  this  politiod  tMty  with  the 
bftoditti  had  not  been  observed,  and  that  tbey  were  Mill  to  con- 
tioement; 

.  We  are  now  compelled  to  take  leave  of  (his  aeostbla  and 
lively  Writer ;  and  we  recommend  her  yoluma^  to  those  who  are 
desirous  of  acquiring  in  an  elegant  form,  mildi  requisite  infor- 
mation conoemuig  Rome,  ancient  and  modern.  It  is  upon  the 
whole  correct ;  and  had  she  adopted  a  more  re|;ular  clasrifiea*' 
tkm  of  her   subjects,  (a  classification  inconsistent  with  the 


defiukofy  mode  of  .treating  them  ^ioli  the  ItijiHtieioiiS'fiMoe  of 
t1]e>pi$t61&ry  form  iroiKised  upon  hef,)  it  woidd  i»ye  bcieii  te 
most  useful  ^uiide-book  mth  fvbipb  ^6  ase  acquaint^.  Tp 
poiDtx>ut,  however,  somie  of  itsfaultSi  does  not  detract  irom<the 
sincerity  of  our  cbtbmendation.  Among  ihese,  we  tbilik  we 
bo^ve  observed  an  ostentation  of  learning  which  appros^imates  to 
pedantry,  and  perpetual'  pi'etensiobs  to  a  species  of  reading  not 
generally  included  in  ttie  circle  of  female  attainments.  Her 
margip.  is  not  jooly  full  of  citations  from  the  Roman  authors,  but 
they  are  frequently  quolisd  witliout  a  numerical  reference,  'as  tf 
tbeywefe  the  impressfona  existihg  in  a  memot-y  overftywbg 
with  elasmi^  li»re,  «nd  disdaining-  tliemid  'cif  the  index  :-^^  I 
'  have  somewhere  eead  in  -  Taaitus'—  *  Suetonius  soiltowbere 
*,  aays^T-*  1  recollect  a  passage  aomewhei^  in  Vitm^ritis.* '  ^  I 
'  recollect  domewhere  in  Don  Quixote,*  or,  *'  Sbalcspeareisofbe- 
^  wliere  says,*  would  have  been  allowable.  But,  tf  Tacitus,  or 
Pliny,  or  Suetonius,  or  Vitruvius,  are  cited  M  all,  the  reference 
should  be  exact.  Hence  we  are  inclined  to  sus]>ect,  that  her 
classical  reading  has  not  been  deduced  from  orii^inal  fountatns, 
but  through  the  strainers  of  Nardini,  Venuti,  orWinkelman; 
for  she  does  not  handle  her  tools  after  tbe  manner  of  scholars. 
*  Tbe  victory,  of  Marina  over  the  Cimbri  and  tbe  Teuton!* 
(meaning  the  T0utone$;J  /  date  oAtfiim  Belisario,'  occur  more 
than  once.  She  cites  Ulpian  to  prove  tbat  tbe  atieients  htH  too 
glass  windows^  and  uses  vita  for  mtrea  ;  and  to  shew  tinft  lliey 
bad  chimneys  to  their  bonses,  subpoenas  Horace  as  bitterly  com- 
plaining 01  a  sraokey  chimney  od  bis  road  to  Brundu^m; 
whereas  he  complains  merely  of  tbe  kitchen  Are  at  Benevento, 
wbicb  burst  out  in  flames  to  the  very  cieling,  and  burnt  the 
thrushes  ^hjeh  had  bebn- spitted  for  his  supper  ;  a  circumstance 
that  Ibrciblf  proves  (he  want  of  chimneys.  She  makes  Yarro 
an  ItaKan — *  Vide  FarroMe,'  and  cites  the  SuhamaU  of 
Macrobius.  Jutenal  is  quoted  wrong,  twice  in  the  same  page, 
and  from^'.the  8ame>8«tire:  Panem  et  (Dircensu.  She  tawis  of 
gradU  at  a  theatre,  meanitig,  we  presume;  gradua.  She  quotes 
^^  ttie  fpiirtti  b^k  and  onefoandredtb  and  twenty- second  satire  of 

^^  tbe  Bame*poelA.    Forao  de  LathtA  lin^uli,  instead  ^f  fWrv, 

V\  occurs*  twitx ;  and  wa^  have>  as  the  bcjgfmning  of  an  bexaitreter, 

Hie -ayeftdtfur  OhristuSj  instead  of  VendHur  hie.  We  might 
still  tiHther  enknve  thi^^icatriogue  of  lier  blunders,  Wbit^b'sbe 
oannoilaf  tovthe  d^avge>sf  tbe  compositor,  for  there  b  %  long 
list  bcaidifs  of  typograpkrcal  errors ;  nor  should  We  have  ad-' 
verted;l«4he«wiit'all',  but' for  the  atfdctation  of  learniftg  wMc^ 
diaplays.itfialftitt  every  jpnij^e  of.  tlie  %york. 
/  -  Yel9  4t;ia'Wt<ii  daFb^ytMOi  from  the  full  meaflufe  of  her  )egili-> 

mab$  praiasj^  ^  clispnte  tlMi  Atilhor'se  cirfms  to  a  nrinuto  ^ow- 
ledj{e  i^^.lW.  dlaaBiosi.-"*^me  stiff  and  unyielding  pt^udfa:cs 


lidlMM  U^-iHfi  Mdire  hii^e  been  sconstotned' to  tlimk  ibilt,  by 
i|aittliitt>  Ibe  sphere  of  tbenr  a|ipn>priate  puteoiu,  the  f^ir.  ae;^ 
scarcely  ever  eAlarg^  tbeir  empire  over  oar  hearts  and  a;l&ctioiis^ 
NotMiffi^  tbnt  ia  oat  of  character  can  be  graceful.  La  Fontaiae'a 
ibie  aihioe: 


•      •  Ne  fbr^  0116  point  notre  talent^ 
*'     '■■  Kou8  ne  ferions  rien  avec  grace*' 

il^ur  Ih^  very  laurels  they  gather  in  fiekb  where  they  aire  nrt 
jj^^V^i^e^  loaluney  are.  those  of  deaertera,  whose  trinntphs  are 
cliagpai^eaf .  What  female  mind  can  read  the  sixth  satire  of 
Juvenal,  or  the  fonrth  book  of  Lucretius,  or  adopt  Ovid,  as  this 
la«ly  lias  doivs,  into  the  ciroie  of  her  literary  friendships,  with- 
out i>eoMniiig  tinged  with  their  filth  and  reculence  ?  Ancient 
learning  has  indeed  preserved  to  os  monuments  of  the  purest 
taste  and  most  exalted  genius;  but  the  subordinate,  or  ratber^. 
the  d^raded  state  .,of  the  female  part  of  their  society,  and  thei 
gross  ceremouies  and  lascivious  emblems  which  disg^oed  their 
inyibology,  render  it  desirable  that  much  of  diat  learning  should 
still  be  veiled  from  the  matrons  and  virgins  of  our  land. 

Another  exception  which  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  take,  is  ta 
those  frequently  recurring  passages  in  the  work  before  us,  which 
betray  an  uncaudid  spirit  towarcU  the  puerilities  of  the  Cathofib 
worship.  Charity  that  ''  vannteth  not  herself,**  softens  into! 
compassion  the  feelings  of  ridicule  or  disgust,  which  the  forms 
of  a  q^monial  religion  excite  in  light  and  unthinking  bosoms  ; 
and  through  the  unmeaning  pomp  and  theatric  splendour  of  its 
rites,  discerns  the  varied  homage  to  that  Redeenier  who  bears' 
with  us  and  our  infirmities.  Let  us  not  judge  anbther^s  servant. 
Earnestness  in  religion,  though  it  does  not  consecrate  the  foUiea 
of  superstition,  absolves  them  from  condemnation.  What  stran « 
ger,  for  instance,  has  observed  the  venerable  Pontiff  who  now 
fills  the  chair,  engaged  in  the  devotions  of  his  Church,  without 
feeling  respect  for  bis  piety  ?  Nor  are  monks  and  friars,  we 
must  remind  our  Author,  always  sensual  and  luxurious.  Their 
robust  and  ruddy  appearance  (the  .uttfiniling'tbeme  of  her  satire) - 
is .  m  frequently  the  effect  of  temperate  and  even  spars  diet,' 
as  of  gpod  living.  Frenph  rapacity  has  left  most  of  the  Roman 
orders  but  scanty  revenues ;  yet  ficom  these,  sdme,'  if  not  a)t 
of  them  contrive  to  make  d  aily  distributions  of  sanp  and  %read 
to  the  poor  and  the  comfortless.  If  sarcasms  on'CatiMAid  SU^* 
perstition  should  at  any  time  be  restrained,  it  is  priitfo  as  weH 
as  charitable  to  restrain  them  iioW.  For  the  first  tiaMi  since  the' 
Reformation,  the  rites  of  the  English  Churoh,  if  not  authoriaed^ 
are  now  permitted  at  Rome,  and  the  d«or  of  a  Protestant  place 
of  worship  is  thronged  with  as  many  carriages  as  a  popular  cha* 
pel  in  London.    Those  who  are  eon vtrsant  with'  papal  Ustory 


/ 
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tit  ffome* 

nd,tfi0^liimr»  ofillM  cBoMiaiieil  Bltiasi  viH.  nbosbIw  iH^lUb 
oamhuiiQa  th^juqivioi'  Jbendily  of  tbei|»r«iMit  ^pMUffy  -aiA 
Ui0t  enUgtilaiied  tmiadr  n/^  m^s  hia.  joounoikk 
.'  WitbUieaeiemAriw'ffe'ltke^iiKlaaia.ortfaifrinleHig^  work. 
It  has  extended  our  article  to  a  length  someviiiat  ^uoaval ;  for, 
on  auch  a  theme  as  Romoi  it  is  efuiicr  to  be.silent,  tlian  to  say 
little.  Of  tbe  ancient  pHyy  eyery  relic  .n^ust;  be  dear,  not  only 
to  tbe  enlightened  travellery  but  to  that  portion  of  tbe  public 
who  seek  information  from  his  labours.  The  mightieat  names 
are  conjured  up  to  us,  as  we  survey  their  sepulchres,  or  trace 
the  mouldering  ruins*  t>f  the  villas  where  they  deocived  tbe 
burthen  of  life  in  private  ease  or  philosbphie  retirement.  K 
great  roan  has  beautifully  traced  similar  recollections,  as  be 
wandered  among  tbe  remains  of  his  beloved  Athena.     '  Moi- 

*  ta  in  om'ni  partp  sunt  in  ipsis  locis  indicia  summorum  Tirorum 

*  — quascunque  ingredimur  in  aliquam  historiara  vestigium  po« 
'  nimus.**  Nol*  is  the  modern  capital  devoid  of  contempla- 
tions far  beyond  tbe  curiosities  of  art  and  of  genius,  wbidi 
adorn  her  cabinets.  -  *  Ital]|f/   says  Madame    de    Stael,    *  is 

*  equallv  great  from  what  it  was  once,  and  what  it  may  be- 
'  come.  Into  the  dimness  of  futurity,  it  would  be  presump- 
tion to  penetrate.  ^  Whether  she  is  still  to  slumber  in  tbat 
grave  of  empires  '*  wliere  there  is  no  knowledge,  and  where  no 
^  devices  are  to  be  found,**  or  destined  to  shake  oflTber  lethargy , 
and  to  vindicate  again  her  rank  amongst  the  nations,  b  bid  in 
tbe  depths  of  that  wisdom  which  metes  out  to  states  and  icities 
Aeir  seasons  of  strength,  decay,  and  renovation.  Yet,  tbat 
gome  great  change  is  in  preparation  to  meliorate  a  country 
whicb  Providence  has  blessikl  with  every  thing  for  *  Man^s  de- 

*  lightful  use,*  but  a  moral  and  well  regulated  freedom, — is 
an  aspiration  which  neither  religion  nor  philosophy  fbrbida  us 
to  indulge.  It  is  not,  however,  consistent  with  sound  reason 
or  enlightened  philanthropy,  to  encourage  the  premature  at- 
tempts which  have  lately  disgraced  |he  name,  ana  enfeebM  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  that  country.  For  liberty  is  a  blessing, 
which,  in  tbe  moral  order,  must  follow,  not  precede ;  aad  m- 
less  a  purer  fell^on  .and  chaster  manners  prepai>e  her  way,  the 
mis^  and  degradation  of  the  people  Would  be  embitteree^*  ra- 
ther thyiti  softened  by  the  experiment.     . 

*  Cicero. 
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JKJS.  000  of. Ml  MnJCTter'tf riiy  Couaca  in  thp  »mga  rf (&«■• 
1 1^ .  and  GovQKiipr  to  .Ibe  rripoe  of  W|df8p  jiftacwfirds.  000196^  UQU 
>"f.  ^  ee^^7^-  [jPortriut]  Price  Sh  At.  l4>ndom.  1821  •        .     ^ 

'T^HE'  Author  of  these  Memoirs  appears  to  have  been  as 
-">  honourable  a  apecimen  of  an  Engbsh  courtier  as  could  be 
selected.  He  Was  the  private  friend  and  the  &ithful  serTaot  of 
George  II ;  and  (hat  monarch,  in  making  such  a  choice,  gave 
no  small  proof  of  his  discernment.  On  the  removal  of  Earl 
Unrcourt  from   the  invidious  office  of  governor  to  the  young 


^  the  King.    A  man  of  stricter  honour  and  of  more  reasonable 
*  sense  coutd  liot  have  been  selected  for  the  employment.*    A| 
vore  than  ordinary  mildness  of  temper,  combined  with  great  firm- 
ness' as  well  as  dignity,  solid  but  not  shewy  talents^  sagacity^ 
though  not  eloquence,   frankness,  sincerity,  and  a  disposition 
sidgularly  free  from  either  servility  or  aml|>itipn,  composed  tbe^ 
character  of  this  amiable  nobleman.    In  person  be  was  neither 
comman^ipg  nor  eng^pipg,.  althoMgh  there  are  traits  of  goodness, 
in    bis    portrait.     In    his  habits,  he   was   sfevenly,  and  hi8» 
love  of  ease  bordered  upon  indolence;  but  he  bad  cultivated  bis 
mind,  and  was  capable  of  acting  with  decision.    Not  the  least 
remarkable  trait  was,  the  modest  and  correct  estimate  which 
he  appears  to  have  formed  of  his  own  abilities.    He  would  seem 
to  have  calculated  with  precision  the  forces  of  his  own  mind„  and. 
bis  self-complacency  was  in  no  degree  the  result,  of  a  mtstakei^ 
He  was  no  sp^ker ;  and  this  may  partly  account  for  his  uopfe- 
numing  manners   and    unambitious  temper.  ^    Eloquence   too. 
often  mspires  presumption,  and  almost  infallibly  leads  its  p<w- 
0essor  to  over- rate  his  competency  and  relative  impoTtaoce.  ^  It. 
is  rarely,  too,  that  au  eloquent  man  is  other  ihan  an  amhitipus, 
one^  .  So  many  m^n,.  however,  have  been  suoc^fuUy  am)>iAious. , 
vrho  have  had  no  pretensions  either  to  eloqueoc^  or  to .  solid* 
abifiUes,  that  this  attempt  to  account  for  the  pecuUaritiea  in  liord 
Walqegra ve's  chamoter^  in  no  wise  delrants  from  ^  his  meriU 
liVe  have  seldom  if  ever  perused .  n  nemoir  written  ii^  the  first, 
peraon,  betcaying  so  little  egotism,  as  that  before  us,  or  more 
stroogU  marked  with  thecbaraeterB  ofinlci^y  and  simpUolty* 
of  fttind. '  All  that  iris  have  to  repet,  is,  that  it  embraces  so 
^nery  short  a  portion  of  history.    Yet,  as  its  chief  value  consists . 
in  its  throiving  light  on  the  state  of  parties  and  the  characters  of 
the  leading  personages  6f  the  day,  rather  than  in  any  accession 
vvbich  it  fiirnia^cs  to  our  knowlledge  pf  facts,  the  length  of  time 
td  Which  the  narrative  extent^  is  of  less  importance .;  '' 
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tmra,  ineBS^  the  reflections  Md  tlie  experience  of  a  fcigit, 
orottght  la  bear  on  a  few  of  the  incidents  nvhtch  dbtingimlied 
the  latter  part  of  it ;  and  it  ruses  the  Te9  which  concealed  the 
complex  machinery  of  state  afRiirs,  quite  long  enough  to  aatisfy 
the  obsenrer  as  to  the  general  priuciplea  which  jD^gobted  itt 
moTements. 

The  chief  subjects  of  the  narrative  are,  the  circumstances  which 
attended  and  led  to  the  Author's  resignation  of  his  oflSce  of 
goTerrior'to  the  prince,  and  his  efforts  to  assist  the  king  in 
negotiaiing  various  new  administrations  at  the  commencement  of 
the  seven  years'  war;  the  most  important  passage  in  his  politi- 
cal life.  It  was  very  manifestly  intended  for  posterity,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  the  style  in  which  it  opens, 

.  *  I  shall  give  a  short  account  of  our  political  contentions,  paity 
ouarrels,  and  of  all  events  of  any  consequence,  from  the  beginmngof 
tne  year  1754  to  tlie  middle  of  June,  1757. 

*  I  will  advance  no  fhcts  which  are  not  strictly  true,  and  do  not 
mean  to  misrepresent  any  man  ;  but  will  make  no  professions  of  im- 
partiality,  because  I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  not  m  my  power  to  be 
quite  unprejudiced.— Hnvhig  given  this  caution,  I  shall  sketch  out  the 
portraits  of  some  of  the  principal  actors,  endeavouring  rather  to  pre- 
serve a  likeness,  than  to  catch  the  eye  with  the  beauties  of  eoloonng 
or  of  high  finishing.* 

'  These  portraits  are  those  of  the  Kirig,  (Geo.  II.)  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (Geo.  HI.),  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Mr.  Pitt  (Earl 
Chatham),  Mr.  Fox  (Lord  Holland),  Lord  Hard  wick,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Other  dis- 
tinguished individuals,  in  particular  Lord  Bute,  are  subse- 
quently sketched  with  a  free  pencil. 

The  chsracter  of  the  King  is  excellently  drawn  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably the  best  likeness  of  him  which  has  ever  been  given. 

*  The  King  is  in  his  75th  year ;  but  temperance  and  ao  excelleni 
constitution  have  hitherto  preserved  him  from  many  of  the  infirmities 
df  old  a^. 

«  He  has  a  good  understandinr,  though  not  of  the  Srst  dass ;  tod 
fans  n' clear  insight  into  men  and  things,  within  a  certain  compass. 

*  'Re  &  acotised  1^  hid  ministers  of  being  hasty  and  passionate  when 
any  measure  is  pityposed  which  he  does  not  approve  of;  Uiough,  with- 
in tite  isompass  of  my  own  observation,  I  have  known  few  persons  of 
hygb  rank  who  could  bear  contradiction  better,  provided  the  intentioa 
was  apparently  good*  and  the  manner  decent. 

^^  *  ylniilii  anv  thing  disi^eeable  passes  in  the  closet,  when  any  of 
his  ndnistfers  nappen  to  displease  him,  it  cannot  long  remain  a  aeciet ; 
ibr  Vii  countenance  can  never  disseinble :  but  to  those  servants  who 
attend  hiflf  person^  and  do  not  disturb  him  with  frequent  soUdtataoiis, 
he  is  ever  ^cious  and  affiible. 

*  Even  m  the  eariy  part  of  life  he  was  fbnd  of  bilsiness ;  at  present, 
it  is  become  alnoiDet  his  only  amusement. 


,  *  He  has  raorv  ksDwIedn  of  ftteian  dbin  than  aioM  of  hit  iniili- 
atera.  and  htu  good  general notioiu  Mtha  comtitution,  itreneth,  and 
ioterMt  of  thia  country :  but  being  put  thirty  when  the  Hanurer 
aucceition  took  place,  and  having  aicce  experienced  the  violence  of 
party,  the  injtutice  of  popular  clamouti  the  corruption  of  parliamenta, 
and  the  lelGth  notives  of  pretended  patriots,  it  is  not  lu^tiSiDg  that 
he  fbould  have  contractea  aome  prejudicec  in  favour  of  those  goVem> 
inents  where  the  royal  authority  U  under  leM  restraint.  Vet  pni* 
deoce  baa  so  fhi  prevailed  over  the*e  pn^udicea,  that  they  htve  never 
influenced  his  conduct.  On  the  contrary,  many  law*  hive  been 
enacted  in  ftvour  of  public  liberty ;  and  In  the  courae  of  a  long 
feign,  there  haa  not  been  b  single  attempt  to  extend  the  prccogativa 
af  the  crown  beyond  its  proper^imita. 

*  He  has  as  much  personal  bravery  a*  any  man,  though  his  politi- 
cal cours^  seems  somewhat  problematical :  however,  it  ip  a  Gintt  oa 
tbe  right  side ;  for  had  he  always  been  as  firm  and  undaunted  in  the 
closet  as  he  shewed  himself  at  Oudenarde  and  DettingeOt  ha  laight 
sot  have  proved  quite  id  good  a  king  in  this  limited  nionardiy. 

'  In  the  drawing  room,  he  is  gracious  and  polite  to  the  ladiea,  aoA 
remarkably  cheerful  and  familiar  with  those  who  are  handsomei  ov 
with  the  few  of  hit  old  acqu^ntance  who  were  beauties  in  hia  younger 

XHia  conversation  is  very  proper  for  a  t^te-i-t^tei  be. then 
fVeelyoa  roost  subjects  aiul  very  much  ta  the.  purpose ;  but  he 
cannot  discourse  with  tlie  same  eaae,  nor  hat  he  the  faculty  of  laying, 
aside  the  king  in  a  larger  company  t  not  even  in  thote  parties  of  plea^ 
sure  which  are  composed  of  Itia  most  intimate  acquaintance^ 
'  '  Hit  qervanlt  are  never  disturbed  with  any  unnecessary  watting; 
for  he  is  regular  in  all  his  motions  to  the  greatest  exactness,  except 
on  particular  occasions,  when  he  outruns  his  own  orders,  and  expect^ 
those  who  are  to  attend  him  before  the  time  of  hit  appointment.  Thia 
may  eauly  be  accounted  for :  be  bat  a  reitleas  mind,  which  requirea 
constant  exercise ;  his  a&irs  are  not  sufficient  to  611  up  the  day ;  hia. 
amutementt  are  without  variety,  and  have  lost  their  relish;  he  be- 
comes ft^tful  and  uneaty,  merely  for  want  of,  employment,  and 
presses  fbnraid  to  meet  the  succeeding  hour  before  it  arrives^ 

'  Too  great  attention  to  money  leemt  to  be  his  capital  filing  t 
faowever,  he  is  alwaya  just,  and  sometimes  charitable,  thougbs^doat 
generous :  but  when  we  consider  how  rarely  the  liberality  ofprinc^  ia 
directed  to  the  proper  object,  beingusually  btjiiouiiJ  mi  a  rujiacious 
mistr^  or  an  unwortliy  favorite,  want  of  generosity,  tlmugli  it  still 
continues  a  blot,  ceases,  at  least,  to  be  a  vice  of  the  fir»t  magoitude. 

'  Upon  the  whole,  he  has  some  qualities  of  n  great  prince,  many 
ofa  good  one,  none  which  are  essentially  bad ;  and  I  am  thorouglily 
COOTiDCed  that  hereafler,  when  time  «EbI!  buvc  wore  away  those 
■pecks  and  blemivhes  which  auUy  the  brigblest  characLtira,  and  from 
whifii  no  man  IS  totally  exempt,  he  will  be  numbered  amongst  those 
patpqt,  kings,  under  KDOie  go vernpieot  the  people  have  enjoyed  the 
greatest happinew.*  ,- ,         ■.■^■r,vi;  ■■■ 

Th*  fiiUovuiff  estraet  from  a  oonvenaliMi  bebtaenilwiK^ 
Md  Lord  WaUlegraTejWhicbtaokiOKaill  17$V«ft^*^~''^^ 
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of  the  Dolte  of  rfeircastlef  and  Mr.  Pttt»— U  inucli  io.tbf  ^lot 
of  fBnstfr&tUg  the  *  reas6D&ble  sense^aiid  ^  Ure  unekiTbl^ie  sii«a- 
tionr'uf  tli^  tbeii  aged  monarch.  T^e  aubstaiiGe  of  t^  Lord- 
^ip^  advice  was,  that  hU  |f  tyeeity.  should  gi^  way :tft  the  ne- 
demljf  of  the  times,.anare-a4<Diitke  DttkeimeoiV^  wkh 

l^itt  to.  hia  cpuDoilf  • .  ...  > ...:  o'^ 

-  «1Suf"i^i^€^^*lieard  evefv,  thniff  I  said  with  great  paUepct^;  and 
A^Mre^with'sdine  che^MiitJesB^ ,  that  according  to  m^ij^vpfiptioo, 
Mrshuatten  was  not  miich'to  he  etified ;  bht  he  cduU  JMirg  jpe  it 
inBtit&tAtAy  more  disagreeable  than  I  repr^ented  it/  Inat  bfe  be- 
lieved feir  princes  had  been  exposed  to  such  treatment;  (bat:We^irerc 
anffnrb^ecause  he  was  partld  to  his  electorate,  tbougli^he  desired 
i&ottiitigmore  to  be  done  for  Hanover  than  what  we  were  bound  in 
lumor  and  justice  to  do  for  an^  country  whatsoever,  when  it  was  ex- 
posed to  danger  entirely  on  our  account. 

*'  TThat  we  were,  indeed,  a  very  extraordiilary  people,  ooottnually 
tdkfaig  c^our  constitution,  laws,  and  liberty.  That  as  to  oqr  consti- 
tution, he  allowed  it  to  be  a  tfood  one,  ahd  defied  toy  msii.  ta  ^"jMiuGe 
a  sidgle  instance  wherein  he  had  ezceededhis  proper  limitii*  That  he 
^ever  meant  to  screen  or  protect  any  servant  who  hM  done  amass; 
but  still  he  had  a  right  to  chuse  those  who  were  to  serve  fiim^l&oudit 
at  present,  so  fkr  from  having  an  option j  he  was'  not  even  aibweu  a 
negative. 

*  That  as  to  our  laws,  we  passed  near  a  handred  eveiy  sessiqa, 
which  seemed  made  for  no  other  purpose,  but  to  afford  us  the  treasure 
of  breaking  them :  and  as  to  our  zeal  for  liberty,  it  was  in  inuf  highly 
conmendaDle ;  but  our  notioiis  must  be  Somemat  singular,  when  the 
chief  of  the  nobility  chose  rather  to  be  the  dependents  and  followers 
of  a  Duke  of  Newcastle  than  to  be  the  friends  and  counsellors  of  their 
sovereign.' 

The  character  of  his  Graoe  of  Newcastle  is  drawn  with  iDiicb 
diaerimination  aa  well  as  caadoBr.  The  Writer  aeems  to  be 
awnre  of  the  extreme  difltcaky  of  keeping  the  fikenesa  frdn 
rilimhf^  into  caricature;  A  portrait  pamtef  ought  to  lie  welt 
tble  to  eommanrd  his  own  countenance,  in  order  to  copy  with  a 
steady  hand  acme  of  the  visages  to  which  he  ia  called  to  give  the 
imndcjftality  of  ^^anvas.  It  seems  to  have  been,  if  we  uiay  he 
allowed  the  phrase,  by  a  freak  .of  fortune,  that  sucli,  a  man 
ahould  ao  loug  have  been  prioae  mioiateip  of  the  ipouiitcj.  . 

'  «  ThbXDoke  of  Newcaiftle  h  in  his  thirty-fifth  year  of  ministerial 
lou||{effly  rhas  %e^  nmch  abused,  much  flattered,  and  stIH  more 
ridictilecU 

"^  •  Fhmi  Ae-Nr^ar  172i  tb  die  year  4<f;  be  was  secretaiy  of  state, 
aeUng  under  Sir  RolMfft  Walpole :  he  continued  in  the  samis^ktatioB 
dtii^liOrd  GfanvOle^  short  administtatton :  but  Onunrille,  Who  had 
the  paits  and  taowtodge^  xee  had  oot»  at  all  limea»  the  diacretioii  of 
an  able  ministeri  treated  him  with  too  much  contempt;  especially  as 


he  naatedbk  iiiilUinee*  ia  the  HptveoF:  C€&mm^\wAm^\A  hmk 
little  iQtetc^  of  bis  otro. 

^«  Affer  GmnvillelB  defeat,  Che  Doke  of  Niewdisiie  and  Mrv  lUhMn 
became  joint  ministers  :  here^he  s^ms  to  Yxmt  reached  tfia  h%heit. 
degree  of  power  where  be^can  reasonablf  hope  to  mftintahi  hfaaiselfi 
.  *  •  ADsKtMBft' Aar,  and  jeahniiy,  are  his  prevaSlinff  passloiis* 

'  latbeniidttofproaperitjrand  apparent  happiifesi^  the  sKghleai 
disappointmefffty  or  any  imaginary  b?ilt  will»  hi'«itiioaieBt,  nMdce  hha 
miserable  t  his  mbd  caa  ncYor  beooKDpmedf^hiBtoiiitsareidwq^ 
agitated.  Tet  this  constant  fermentt  which  woula  wear  oait  and 
disiroyiaiy  other  man,  is  peHectly  wreeaUe  t&  his  oonMitutidD: 
hell  at  thte  very  perfection  of  healdi,  when  his  fevei^  ia'at  th^greiMit 
-height.' 

«  His  character  is  full  of  ineonsisteacies  t  the  man  woaUb0lhin%ht 
vetr  singular  who  differed  as  much  from  the  rest  of  the  world  ai  fatf 
diftrs  from  himself.  > 

'  If  we  consider  how  many  years  h^  has  continued  in  the  highest 
employments ;  that  he  has  acted  a  very  considerate  part  aanoBcsi  Ae 
most  considerable  persons  of  his  own  time ;  that,  when  his  friends 
have  been  rooted,  oe  has  still  maintained  his  ground  \  that  he  has  in* 
curred  Us  Mi^esty's  displeasure  on  various  occasions,  but  has  always 
carried  his  point,  and  has  soon  been  restored  both  to  favour  and  con- 
fidence-; it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  possesses  some  quidlties  of  an 
able  minister.  Yet  view  him  in  a  difleretit  light,  and  our  veneration 
will  be  somewhat  abated.  Talk  with  him  concerning  public  or  private 
business,  of  a  nice  or  delicate  nature,  he  will  be  &uncl  confiisea,  irre« 
aolute,  continually  rambling  from  the  subject^  contradicting  hioMelf 
almdstevenr  instant. 

*  Hear  oim  speak  in  parliament,  his  manner  is  uograceful,  his 
language  barbaroust  his  reasoning  inconclusive.  >  At  the  same  time 
be  labours  through  all  the  confusion  of  a  debate  without  the  least 
distrust  of  his  own  abilities;  fighu  boldly  in  the  dark:  never  gives 
up  the  cause ;  nor  is  he  ever  at  a  loss  either  for  words  or  argu- 
ment. 

*  His  professions  and  promises  are  not  to  be  depended  on,  though^ 
at  the  time  they  are  made,  be  often  ineans  to  perform  them ;  but  is 
unwilling  ta'displease  any  man  by  a  plain  negative,  and  frequently 
daes  not  recollect  that  he  is  under  the  same  engagements  to  at  least 
tan  competitors. 

*  If  he  cannot  be  esteemed  a  steady  friend,  he  has  never  shew» 
himselfa  bitter  enemy;  and  his  forgiveness  of  injuries  proceeda,  as 
iDUch  fhim  good  nature  as  it  does  from  policy. 

<  Pride  is  not  to  be  numbered  amongst  his  faults ;  on  die  contniiy. 
be  deviates  into  the  opposite  extreme^and  courts  pppolari^  with  aucb 
extrava^nt  eagerness,  that  he  frequently  descends^to  aa.undis- 
fuiguishmg  and  illiberal  familiarity. 

<  Neit|ier  can  hq  be  accused  o€  avarice^  or  ef  rapacRousppsa^;  for 
t^oug^  he  will  eive  bribes,  he  is  above  aoceptiqg.tbem  ;•  i^  instep  of 
liayinig  enriched  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  master>,or  of  tpe  piibliep 
beim  greatly  {impaired  a  very  considerable  estate  by  dectioBeeripg, 
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,  Mr.  PUt^i  olitrnfltfff  is  Uius-portriiytiL 

^  Mr.  Pitt  has  the  finest  genius^  imprortd  by  atody  and  id!  the  o^ 
Dameiital  part  of  olasaical  learning. 

<  He  came  early  into  the  House  of  Commona,  where  he  sop9  dis- 
tinguished himself;  lost  a  cornetcy  of  horse^  which  was  then  Us  poly 
subsistence;  and  in  less  than  twepty  years  has  raised  himselr  to*  be 
the  first  minister  and  the  most  povt^erful  subject  in  this  counhy. 

*  He  has  a  peculiar  clearness  and  facility  of  expression ;  and  has 
an  eye  as  significant  as  his  words.  He  is  not  aJWays  afiiir  or  dindu- 
mve  reasoner,  but  commands  the  passions  with  sovereign  autbority; 
mxd  to  ii^ame  or  capUrate  a  popular  assembly  is  «  consiltniiiMe  om* 
tor.  He  has  courage  of  every  sort,  cool  or  impetuous,  active  or  de- 
Iflierate. 

^  At  present  he  is  the  guide  and  champion  of  the  peofple  t  whether 
he  will  long  continue  their  friend  seems  somewhat  douDtfal.  Biit  if 
we  may  judge  from  his  natural  disposition,  as  it  has  hitherto  ahtf^n  it- 
§tU,  lus  popularity  and  his  zeal  for  public  liberty  will  have  iiie^aame 
period :  for  he  is  imperious,  violent^  and  implacable ;.  iimaiieot 
even  of  the  slightest  contradiction ;  and,  under  the  mask  of  patriotism, 
has  the  despotic  spirit  of  a  tyrant. 

*  However,  though  his  political  sins  are  black  and  dangerous,  his 
private  character  is  irreproachable ;  he  is  incapable  of  a  treadberous 
or  ungenerous  action ;  and  in  the  common  offices  of  life  is  jurtly  es- 
teemed a  man  of  veracity  and  a  man  of  honour. 

*  He  mixes  little  in  company,  confinin|t  his  society  to  w  iouiH 

encto  of  his  relations,  with  a  few  obsequious  friends,  wiio;eaMiilt 
m  as  an  oracle,  admire  his  superior  understaodiog*  nd  SKtar  pre- 
iumeto  liave  an  opinion  of  their  own.  This  aeparationi  firpqs^lke 
world  is  not  entirely  owing  to  pride,  or  an  unsociable  u^oB^pet)  aa  it 
proceeds  partly  from  bad  health  and  a  weak  constitution^  Out  he 
may  find  it  an  impassable  barrier  in  the  road  of  ambition ;  for  thoi^fh 
the  mob  can  sometimes  raise  a  minister,  he  must  be  supported^ 
persons  of  higher  rank,  who  may  be  mean  enough  in  some  particulars, 
vet  will  not  DC  the  patient  followers  of  any  man  who  despises  their 
homage  and  avoids  their  solicitations.  Even  parliamentary  abilitiei 
nay  1^  too  highly  rated ;  for  between  the  man  of  eloquence  and  the 
lagacious  statesman  there  is  a  wide  interval. 

*  However,  if  Mr.  Pitt  should  maintain  his  power  a  &w  yean,  ob* 
aervation  and  experience  may  correct  many  faultSt  and  suf^y  aaay 
deficieacica :  in  the  mean  time*  even  his  enemies  must  allevr  tjjkatiM 
has  the  flirmnesa  and  activity  of  a  great  mbiater.* 

It  l0Va8  chiely  in  reference,  probably,  to  Mr:  Pitt,  aM  iii  Ae 

spirit  of  these  reifiarks  of  his  former  governor,  that  his  late  fib- 

jesty  expressed  his  dissatisfactioo  at  the  display  of  or&toricd  ta- 

ent  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  great  binderance,  as  be^ 

apmrebended,  of  publio  business.     Lord  Bote  was  no  speaker, 

Th^  man  who  came  the  nearest  to  Mr.  Pitt,  in  Lord  W  aide 
gra^e!is  opinion,  both  as  to  the  kind  and  the  measure  of  hi 
abilitiesy  was  Chitrles  Townshend.    *  Both  had.  fine  tiatnra 
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*  parts ;  both  were  cApftMe  of  greki  fiiJj[)RcaU6ri  ^  trliFcli  Was 

*  the  ^t^ttiet  maMcnr  of  abuse/  be  adds,  '  coold  n6t  eusily  be 

*  determined  :  and  if  there  was  somethiog  more  awAi)  and  ooni-« 
'  pulsive  th  Pitt's  oratory,  there  was  more  aeuteness  and  more 
* '  wit  in  Charles  Townshend's/ 

The  King  complained'  of  Pitt,  that  be  made  bim  long 
speeches,  w^ich  possibly  might  be  Tery  fine,  but  were' greatly 
beypnd  Us  comprehension^  while  his  letters  wdre  affi?cted,  for^ 
mal,  and  pedantic.  .  luord  Waldegrate  describes  him  as  playingi 
the  orator  in  familiar  conversation  ;  as  endeaTouring  *  to  guide 

*  bi»  Irli^esly's  passions,  and  to  convince  his  judgement  accord-* 
'  ing  to  the  rules  of  rhetoric  f  much  to  the  annoyance  of/iliO 
King,  who  had  a  quick*  conception  and  very  little  patience. 
Lord  Temple,  However,  was  the  object  of  his  strongest  aversion. 
His 'Majesty's  description  of  him  was,  that  Mie  was  so  disa* 
'  greeable  a  fellow,  there  was  no  bearing  him:  wlien  he  at- 
'  tempted  to  argue,  he  was  pert,  and  sometimes  insolent ;  whea 
'  he  meant  to  be  civil,  he  was  exceeding  troublesome*'  He  ia 
stated  to  have  used  some  insolent  expressions  in  the  aifair  of 
Adniiral  Byng,  which  the  King  could  never  forgive.  , 

A' high  character  is  given  of  Mr..  Pelharo,  as  a  man  of  a  plain, 
solid  understanding,  great  experience,  and  a  tliorough  know- 
ledge of  the  world ;  '  a  frugal  steward  to  the  public,  averse  to 
'  ceatinental  extravagance  and  useless  subsidies,  preferring  i^ 
'  toleraUe  peace  to  the  most  successful  war ;  jealous  to  maintain. 
*"  Ms  personal  credit  and  authority,  but  no  wise  inattentive  ta 
<  the  true  interest  of  his  country.'  Lord  Hard  wick  is  described 
as  undoubtedly  an  excellent  chancellor ;  and  '  he  might  hatd 

*  been  thbught  a  great  man,'  adds  the  noble  Writer,  ^  h^'d  h^^ 
'  been  less  avaricious,  less  proud,  less  unlike  a  gentleman,  'hitkA 

*  not  so  great  a  politician.'  The  third  Duke  of  Devonshire  is 
characterized  as  a  man  of  strict  honour,  true  courage,  modesty,^ 
mod  unaffected  affability ;  as  sincere,  faumaite,  and  genefoiis  ^ 
possessed  both  of  sense  and  learning ;  and  a  man  who,  had  be. 
ftflSicted  to  be  a  party^  leader,  and  chosen  to  oppose  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  would*  bave  had  numerous  followers,  espe^atally^ 
mmamg  the  real  Whigs.  His  son,  who  was  ibr  a  short  timefiifsh 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  afterwards  Ldrd  ChfamberbiiMV  Is 
alsQ  spoken  of  with  high  respect,  and  seems  to  have  bqtb  oh- 
jowdandmerited  the  confidence  of  bis  Miyesty.  .^ 

^b^^.prssent  li^IesaiiHr  tends  in  no  degree  td  remove  thie  odium* 

^lyi^b  reats  i^ipoo  Ihe  qharaoter  of  the  then  Princess  dowager  o(i 

WsJes^  tlie  mother  of  eur  late  Sovereign.  •  It  is  very  clear  tbat^ 

JUord  Waldegrave  did  not^  any  more  thaq  bis  h>yal  master,  ii^* 

believe  .the  current  reports  irdative  to  the  Princess  and  ,  tier 

favorite,  who  is  spoken  of  in  these  pages  witb  uqdjsseiiible^^  ^^^T^ 
tenapt.'  .»  .  r'  ,.'.-••,.  I- 
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— «  the  Eari  of  Bote,  at  that  tima  a  favorite  of  little'fiifne;  hot 
who  has  aince  merited  a  very  uncornmon  repotation,  and  who  is  sod- 
posed  to  execute  a  most  honourable  office  with  great  ability.  He 
nad  been  a  lord  of  the  bed-chamber  to  Ihe  late  prince ;  haa  a  gpod 
DerBon»  fine  legs^  and  a  theatrical  air  of  the  greatest  importanct. 
TTierc  is  an  extraordinary  appearance  of  wisdom,  both  in  his  look 
and  'manner  of  speaking ;  for  whether  the  subject  lie  serious  or 
trffling,  he  is  equally  pompous,  slow,  and  sententious.  Not  contented 
with  being  wise,  he  would  be  thought  a  polite  scholar,  and  a  man  of 
great  erudition:  but  haa  the.mis&rtune  never  to  succeed,  except 
^ith  those  who  are  exceeding  ignorant ;  for  his  historical  knowledge 
ia chiefly  taken  from  tragedies,  wherein  he  is  very  deeply  read;  and 
his  classical  learning  extends  no  further  than  a  French  translation. - 

<  The  late  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  not  uvemice  in  the  choice  of 
hb  ministers,  used  frequently  to  say,  that  Bute  was  a  fine  showy  maa^ 
who  would  make  an  excellent  ambassador  in  a  court  where  there  was 
no  busineis.  Such  was  his  Royal  Highnesses  opinion  of  the  noble 
earl's  political  abilities ;  but  the  sagacity  of  the  princess  dowager 
has  discovered  other  accomolishments,  of  which  the  prince  her  luis^ 
band  minr  not  perhaps  have  been  the  most  competent  judge.* 

The  Princess  is  said  to  have  been  reputed  a  woman  of  excel- 
lent sense — by*  those  who  knew  her  very  imperfectlv.  It  is 
broadly  liintet),  that  her  chief  talent  lay  in  dissimulation ;  that 
her  conduct  was  marked  by  weakness  and  obstinacy ;  and  that 
the  unbounded  influence  which  she,  in  conjunction  vith  Lord 
Bute,  exercised  over  the  Prince  her  soUi  was  abused  for  the 
purposes  of  faction  and  intrigue.  He  was  taught  to  believe, 
that,  in  the  project  set  on  foot  for  his  marriage  to  the  Prinoess 
of  Brunswick  Wolfenbnttel,  it  was  designed  to  sacrifice  him  to 
the  King*s  private  interest  in  his  Electorate ;  and  *  from  this 
^  time,*  says  Lord  Waldegrave,  ^  all  duty  and  obedience  to  the 
^  erandfatber  entirely  ceased  :  for  though  it  would  have  been 
*  difficult  to  nersuade  him  to  do  that  which  he  thought  wrong, 
^  he  was  reaay  to  think  right  whatever  was  prompted  either  by 
'  the  mother  or  by  her  favorite.* 

Lord  Waldegrave  was  appointed  governor  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness towards  the  end  of  the  year  1752*  Be  founcf'^hia  royal 
pupil  *  uncoipmonly  full  of  princely  prejudices,  contracted  in 
^  the  nurserV)  and  improved  by  the  society  of  bed-chamber 
^  women  and  pages  of  the  back*  stairs.* 

^  As  a  rigid  mtera  of  education  seemed  quite  impractiodilet  the 
beat  which  coiddte  lioped  for  was,  to  give  mm  true  notions  of  coca- 
si^  tbini^ ;  to  instruct  him  by  conversatioUt  rather  than  by  books ; 
and  sometimes,  under  the  dismiise  of  amusement,  to  entice  him  to 
the  pursi^t  of  more  serious  studies.    Tlie  next  point  I  laboured,  wai^ 

to  presem  harmony  and  union  in  the  royal  family The  prinoess 

anaber-sonseemedfully  satisfied  with  ray  zealy  diugence»  and  fhitfc- 
Ad  ttstvices ;  and  I  was  treated  with  so  much  civility,  that  I  drought 
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lb jadf  almost  a  favorite^  This  xontbttad  tbrae  years^^  till  the  tiiae 
th^t  Cbey  phwiged  their  plan,  and  beffan  bjr  tbeir  actioil^«  anthwit 
d^iectly.  avowing  1|,  to  set  the  King  at  oefiance/    . 

'^ '  Hhf  Lordship's  observation  of  his  pupil's  character,  so  far  a^ 
developed  at  the  age  of  twenty,  led  hiin  to  pronounce  his  talents 
respectable,  though  not  excellent ;  his  temper  equable,  but  liable 
to  fits  of  sullcnness ;  his  integrity  strict ;  and  his  religion  free 
from  liypocrisy. 

*  He  has  s|iiirit,  but  not  of  the  active  kind ;  and  does  not  want 
resolution,  but  it  is  mixed  with  too  much  obstinacy.    He  has  great 


By  indoleiice,  his  Lordship  must  have  meant  exolustvelyy 
idisixMitioD  to  mental  application,  as  the  King  was  active  in 
is  habits,  and  passionately  fond  of  violent  exercise.  His  pre*- 
tierenoe  of  conversation  to  books,  is  well  known ;  and  bis  per* 
tinactty  in  res|)cct  to  the  American  war,  the  Slave  Trade,  and 
the  laws  respecting  the  Catholics,  aflTords  a  striking  comment  on 
the  latter  part  of  the  representation.  In  the  first  two  cases,  he 
unquestionably  mistook  wrong  for  right,  but  he  was  at  last 
undeceived :  in  the  last,  his  prejudices  and  his  integrity  were 
invincible,  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  he  was  in  the  wrong. 

For  some  of  his  late  Majesty's  prejudices,  the  present  Memoir 
renders  it  very  easy  to  account.  One  is  almost  led  to  wonder 
that  his  character  should  have  exhibited  no  more  prominently 
than  it  did,  the  marks  of  a  neglected  education  and  a  perverting 
influence.  The  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  must  have 
tended  to  disgust  him  most  heartily  with  the  Whigs,  who  sub- 
uiitted  to  such  a  leader  and  representative ;  and  with  the  example 
of  his  grandfather  before  him,  we  cannot  blame  the  younff 
monarch  for  the  determination  which  he  is  said  to  have  formed^ 
in  pursuance  of  the  emphatic  and  reiterated  advice  of  bis  mother, 
to  he'king ;  in  other  words,  to  assert  his  prerogative  in  the  choice 
of  bis  own  ministers.  There  were  those  about  him  who  vrould 
poiut  out|  if  he  failed  himself  to  perceive  it,  that  the  overthrow 
of  the  Pelham  faction,  with  which,  uufortunateW,  the  Whig  in^ 
tereat  had  become  too  closely  identified,  was  the  first  step  towards 
tbe  emancipation  of  the  prerogative.  He  might  learn  it  'fr6m 
that  very  minnter  who  afierwards  over«awed  the  Ibrone,  tf6t  %f 
Ills  intrigues,  but  by  his  eloquence  and  popular  influent,  ainilti 
^hose  })erson,  the  monarch  found  himself  involved  in  1i  less 
legitimate  contention,  not  with  the  Aristoorasy,  but  ivith  the 
nation.  The  present  Memoir  forms  a  ^ood  introduction  to  the 
bistory  of  tbobe  cabinet  revolutions  which  so  quickly  sucpai^ed 
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esek  «<tid"itv  tlM  4)«Kiiiniiif  of^lhe  kte  teifD.  Bkr  Mb 
Ite-^ffik^t  0f  fttcifMoDy  it  is  verjr  efiil«it<  tfmft  lhey^>c>QCiUliii 
froDi  ajfixed  resolution  ^on  ike  part  ofthe^Kint^  ^  and  tel  ft^bf&f 
indicated  aoy  deficieoey  of  wtsdonQ,  Ihaj  betrayed  Mivraafeef 
firmness.  •  ,    .    '.-.i  • 

Tbe  reflections  with  which  Lord  Waldegra/ve  oloaes  Jiiai;Mc- 
moir,  are  ingenious  and  impressiTely  instractiTe.  >      .; 

<  I  have  now  finished  my  relation  of  all  the  materiaV  tfifnaadSons 
^herein  I  wa$  jmmediatelv  concerned ;  and  though  I  can  never  forget 
my  obligations  to  the  kindest  of  masters,  I  have  been  too  lonig  bdiind 
the  scenes,  I  have  had  too  near  a  view  of  the  machinery  dF  a  couit, 
to  envy  any  tnan  either  the  power  of  a  minister,  or  the  Rivor  of 
princes*  •        '         / 

*  The  consUnt  anxiety,  and  frequent  mortffioaiiong,  which  aeeon- 
pony  ministerial  employments,  are  tolerably  well  uadersfiood ;  but 

g't  world  iff  totally;  unacquainted  with  the  situatioaof  llhoaewhom 
rtuoe  has  selected  to  be  the  constant  attendaols  an4  ^mnaojoos 
of  royaky,  who  partake  of  iu  domestic  amusements  and  fociai  nappi* 
ness. 

*  But  I  must  not  lifl  up  the  veil ;  and  shall  only  add,  that  no  man 
can  have  a  clear  conception  how  great  personages  pass  their  leisore 
hours,  who  bias  not  been  a  prince's  governor,  or  a  king^s  favorite/ 

Art*  III.  A  Geologicd  Clasaification  of  Roch^  with  descriptive  Sy- 
jiopses  of  the  Species  and  Varieties,  comprising  the  Elements  of 
l^ractical  Geology.  By  John  Macculloch,  M.D.  F.R.S*  F.L.S. 
Vice  President  of  the  Geological  Society,  £ec»    8vd.    pp.  655* 

"  '  Londbh.  182i. 

^••:        I' 

DR«  Maccnlloob  is  not  a  closet  philosopher.  He  is  not  con« 
tented  Tvith  a  cabinet  of  trim  specimens,  punctiliously  class* 
ed  and  pr^tily  labelled,  Such  dre9sed  up  miuiaturea  of  Na* 
tare's  ;grand?ur«  he  leaves  to  tho^  who  nH>ve  in  tbe  by-paths  of 

ShUo9opby,'ai4d  spin  out  their  little  day  on  the  reputatkya  of 
f^Tii^.nimssed  a  fine  collection,,  or  coined  a  few  trivial  names 
for  Bpee^DeOa  -of  3mall  value.  Collectors  and  cabinejt  mioeralo* 
gists  can- k.w>>v  but  little  of  the  grca^  mineral  kingdom  as  it  ex- 
iata  ill  ropfcs  .imi^I  oiountains  ^  and  they  care  as  littfe  for  aoy  thinj^ 
eonnootod  with  it,  .exiQept  pretty  chips  And  rare  fragn^ents»  fitted 
for  ahandsooje  g)aa9«o|(SQ;or.  the  neat  partitions  of  ar  caJl^inct 
drawer.  Dr.  Macoulloeh  has  little  relish  for  audi. things  but 
goea  aibroad  asiong  tbe  sublimities  of  nature^  and  iuqkj^  the 
VDiiiHainaod  the  .cave  bis  homoi.  wandering  wherey^  be  can 
ft  nd. a  rook 'laid  j^are  by  tbe  elements,  while  he  bends  his  Eoind  to 
4be study  of  this e:(tensive portion  of  the  works  of  Gpd.     ... 

Geology  19  inde^  a  most  delightful  study.  If  we  characte- 
cise  Astronomy  .aa  .the  sublime,  wd  Botany  as  the  bejiutifi;^,  U  is 
^e  pioturesquie  and  tb^  romantic  of  Philosophy.    Fqt  the  aoene 
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<of  ^toDbgtelt  Mffwil  mutt  ahrays  lie  «moiig  iikhibIiud9*  ud 
i^Ndlew^^^taMr tke  teaiperit,  4b6  nvalaoche,  «wl. tbe  wloano  have 
'bilred  Md  thattared  the  bantestr  OMisflee ;  and  wbeie  mlierfialiB 
m^tm  mwd  finxUs  onnitUe  the  »M  materiah  <tf  radk^^  .and 
springps  and  rivere  wash  away  the  fragmests  to  deponl  •  ibieni 
•g«ii«:ili  the  variiNi9«tageA  of  their -ooiwse.  .    f 

In  calling  GteobgyromanlJe,  we  refer  not  to  the  tlssuea-iof 
wild  coDJe<^ure  and  descriptions  of  unred  events,  which  Barnet 
and  Buffon  dignified  with  the  name  of  '*  Theories  of  the  Eartti.^ 
Such  were  not  science,  but  an  exercise  of  fancy,  an  embodyi- 
ing  of  Wfiking  dreams  into  a  beautifol,  perhaps,  but  an  impro* 
baUe  System  of  world- maitiog.  We  say  that  Geology  is  a  rof- 
tuantic  science  independently  of  its  fabulous  historians,  whetfact 
theyralale,  with  Bnlfon,  the  ilescent of  ourglobe  from  a  oomet, 
or,  with' some  lining  visiobaries,  talk  of  it  as  a  condeofMitiou  of 
giisiies,^r  iiprodoct«»f  ignited  calcium,  barium,  potassian,  end 
oth^i-  new  or  unknown  metals^.  mi; 

In  order  ta  become  adepts  ia  the  science,  we  must  discard  ail 
these  visions  of  fancy,  and  make,  as  Dr.  Macculloch  has  dooe, 
laborious^  extensive,  and  rigidly  accurate  Comparisons  between 
the  appearances  exhibited  in  similar  and  dissimilar  rock^,  *  in 
every  country  accessible  to  our  researches ;  and  from  these 
infer  the  primary  state  of  the  infant  globe  itself.  The  study 
thus  pursued,  is,,  as  Cnvier  well  remarks,  a  new  and'in^ 
teresting  branch  of  Antiquities ;  and,' from  the  discuMiobs  to 
which  it  leads,  respecting  the  original  chaos,  the  genealogy '<rf 
individual  rooks,  the  effects  of  the  Deluge,  and  the  continual 
action  of  the  elements  in  wearing  down  and  in  melting  rocks^ 
we  ate  fully  authorized,  we  think,  to  call  Geology  a  romanthl 
science. 

These,  hoivever,  are  not  the  points  which  Dr.  Maeoullseli 
has  here  undertak<en  to  discuss.  He  has  limited  himself  to  the 
not  less  laborious  task  of  stating  the  preliminary  iacts  in  a  syste* 
itiatlc  order ;  reserving  for  another  work  the  inferences  which 
may  be  derived  from  these  facts,  respecting  the  primary  state  of 
the  globe,  the  manner  of  its  formation,  and  its  subsequent 
changes.  It  is,  consequently,  as  an  arrangement  of  Rocks, 
rather  than  as  a  treatise  of-  Geologfy,  that  the  work  must  be  .con- 
sidered. We  think,  however,  that  with  a  little  management^ 
conld  he  have  spared  time  to  curtail  his  descriptions  and  cmdebse 
his  style,  he  might,  at  the  same  expense  of  paper  and  printing:, 
have  accomplished  both  objects  within  the  limits  of  this  bulky 
volume.  A  complete  treatise  on  Geology  was,  indeed,  he  in- 
forms us,  the  original  plan,  but  that  part  of  bis  undertaking 
was  given  up,  in  consequence  of  the  magnitude  to  $rhich 
it  extended.  This  was  unfortunate  botli,  perhaps,  for  the  Au* 
thor*s  reputation  and  for  the  accommodation  ot  the  pnrobasiH' ; 
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for  thtt  two  subjects  haveW  close  m  ftffiniljri  Mid'afiird  mliinsl 
•Mustratbns  so  interesting,  that  it  is»  to  say  the  leaal,  i^judicioiis 
to  separate  them.  The  mere  study  of  rocks,  as.  it  is  here 
brought  before  usy  is  dry  and  revoltiiLg,  apart  frosa  the  infer- 
coces  and  discussions  which  belong  to  Geology.  It  is  some- 
irhatlike  the  study  of  Anatomy  separated  from  Physiology  ;  or 
rather,  Nkethcconningoverofadrycatalogaeof booes,  ojuaeles, 
nerves,  and  blood  yeitseiSy  separated  from  a  knowledge  of  their 
functions  and  use.  The  anatomical  catalogue  must,  indeed,  be 
Jearned,  as  the  catalogue  of  rocks  must  be  learned ;  but  ther« 
are  few  persons,  we  imagine,  who  would  sit  down  with  pleasure 
to  such  a  catalogue  as  is  here  given  of  rocks,  when  it  is  made 
the  ultimatum.  Were  there  any  geological  work  (o  which  this 
might  serve  as  an  introduction,  our  objection  would  fall  to  the 
Unround ;  but,  as  there  is,  confessedly,  no  work  of  this  kind, 
it«iay  not  be  unfair  to  ask,  What  are  we  to  do  it«th  the  eleoien- 
tary  knowledge  derived  from  Dr.  MaocuUoob  ?  Doea  he  intend, 
lint  we  should  commit  to  memory  his  descriptions,  and  hia  At* 
Tisions,  and  subdivisions,  and  then  rest  in  quiet  su8|)ense  till 
lie  may  find  leisure  to  publish  the  remainder  of  liis  ponderous 
book }  This  is  certainly  too  much  for  the  patience  of  ordinary 
inquirers.  <  . 

We  are  ready  to  grant  every  indulgence  to  so  active  a*  philo* 
sophcr  as;  Dr.  Macoulloeli,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  ien 
atre  both  to  traverse  wild  and  extensive  countries,  exposed  to 
every  sort  of  hardship  and  discomforr,  and  to  devote  biufself  la 
tminterrupted  study  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  a  system 
of  Ueoio^-y,  and  a  manual  of  its  elements.  But,  if  he  bad  Bot 
leisure  himself  to  cdndensie  and  correct  it,  he  ought  eiUter  noi 
to  have  published  it  at  all,  or  to  have  entrusted  it  to  some  g^^to'^ 
gtoal  friend  to  revisie^ 

But  i«  is  time  that  we  sliould  come  to  tlie  arrangement  ttadf : 
Uie  defects  in  the  execution  of  the  work  will  come  sufficiMdy 
dt«n  in  our  way  as  we  proceed.  The  following  is  a  tabular  view 
Df  his  system. 

*  Primary  Class. 
Umtralified, 

Granite. 

,  ,       .     ^  Strattfied* 

Gnm*     "  ...  Actinolite Schist. 

Mlcac^U3  Sqhist,  Quartz  rock.  Limestone. 

Chlorite  Scbi3t.  Ked  Sandstone.  Serpentine. 

%  Talcose  Schiat.  ,  Argillaceous  Schist.       Compact  Felspar. 

Hornbluhdc  Sclust.  Dmllagexack 
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Secomsaut  Class. 

SiraHfied. 

I^Dwc8t  (red)  Sandstone.  Limestone, 

(superior  Sandstone.  Shale. 

Unstraiified* 

Overlying  (and  venous)  rocks.         Pitchstone. 

OCCASIOKAL  RoCKt. 

Jasper.  Chert.  Conglomerate  rocks. 

Silicious  Schist.  Gypsum.  Veinstones. 

Appbkdiz. 

Volcanic  rocks.  Alluvia. 

CJay,  marie,  sand.  Lignite. 

Coal.  Peat.* 

As  Dr.  Macculloch  professes  to  be  decidedly  hostile  (o  ibo 
mania  of  name-coining,  which  now  threatens  to  fritter  away  all 
useful  knowledge  in  Natural  History,  and  as  be  expressly  pro* 
mises,  if  not  compelled  by  necessity,  to  use  none  but  Eloij^lish 
words  generally  understood,  we  were  ratlier  surprised^at  several 
of  the  terms  in  this  Table.  The  fame  and  authority  of  Werner 
introduced  into  thb  science,  and,  we  fear,  have  naturalized,  many 
very  harsh  and  barbarous  words  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
avoid.  It  would  even  be  rash  to  substitute  unusual  words,  how 
expressive  soever  they  might  be,  in  many  of  the  instances  ia 
which  the  harshness  of  the  Oerman  consonants  is  most  diapleas- 
ing.  Gneiss,  for  example,  we  must  be  content  to  use ;  for  we 
have  no  English  terra  for  the  rocks  so  denominate ;  and  to 
manufacture  a  Greek  or  a  Latin  one,  would  savour  too  much  of 
the  pedantic  school  of  the  French  naturalists.  We  riiould, 
therefore,  frankly  allow  Dr.  Macculloch  to  employ  gneiss,  and 
horneblende,  and  felspar.  But  why  should  he  persist  in  using 
'  $cki$f^*  which  is  exactly  synonimous  with  slate,  a  term  thai 
every  child  understands  ?  Why  should  he  go  to  his  lexicon  for 
the  sesquipedalian  epithets,  ^  micaceous,*  *  argillaceous,*  and 
'  siliceous/  when  their  places  might  be  more  intelligibly  sup-> 
plied  by  the  substantives  'mica,  clay,  and  flint  ?  Why  use 
*  lignite,'  when  fossil  wood  would  be  both  more  intelligible  and 
more  expressive? 

It  appears  to  us,  also,  that '  quartz  rock,*  and  '  diallage  rock,' 
as  well  as  *  compact  felspar,*  are  redundant  expressions ;  for, 
as  rock  is  the  genus  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  work,  it  is 
contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  logical  precision,  to  introduce  the 
term  as  an  adjunct  of  species  or  varieties.  By  ^  compact,*  as 
applied  to  *  felspar,*  is  understood  felspar  in  form  of  a  rock,  as 
distinguished  from  the  felspar  crystals  contained  in  granite,  por- 
phyry, &c.;  *  compact  felspar,'  therefore,  signifies  mer^y/eUpar 
rockj  aud  is  consequently  redundant. 
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In  comparing  the  primary  Irtlh^thd  secondary  ctas^y  it  dofs 
not  appear  to  na  that  Dr.Maooidlocb  bas,  in  constructing  tiiem,  Fc4- 
lowed  the  same  principle.  In  the  primary  class  are  fsp^qmraWd 
six  species  or  varieties  .of  schist  or  sluiei/i^  tUe  seoop^mj 
class,  he  has  not  particularised  one  of  the  numerous  wtioct 
species  of  overlying  (and  venous)  rocks,  though  syenite,  clink 
stone,        *  '  '       '  '  "  "^ 


as 

serted  at -length  in'tlie  primary  class.    Yet,  alibou^b  he  lias  not 

Earticularized  any  of  these  .overlying  (and  venous)  rocksl  he 
as  carefully  mentioned/  pitdistone/  whicli  diflfers  not  moreifoni 
basalt,  than  basalt  does,  from  daystone,  either  in  structure  or.  io 

Seoloj^ical  relation.  Pitcbatdne  is  found  only  in  districts  where 
\e  other  members  of  'the  overlying  aad  venous  family  occur, 
forming  veins  in  granite,  in  recent  sandstone,  and  in  t^e  newer 
trap  rocks.  Its  connection  with  basalt  is  evident  from  ibe  cir- 
cumstance, that  veins  of  basalt  are  found  at  their  outer  walls  to 
pass  into  pUchstone  by  a  gradation  more  or  less  |>crfecL  This 
may  be  seen  at  Lamlash  in  Arran,  in  Sky,  and  ip  Egg.  In  the 
sineuiar  vein  called  the  Scuir  of  Egg,  according  to  his  own  d^« 
scnption,  tbe  rock  holds  a  place  so  intermediate  in  textiire 
between  basalt  and  pitchstone,  that  it  cannot  well  be  referrjcd  to 
either'.  Besides,  in  Sky,  where  veins  of  basalt  branch  otit  into 
slender  tamine^^'  these  gradually  pass  into  distinct  pttchstoiic. 
We  mj^ht  easily  pursue  this  analogy,  were  it  necessary,  tbrouijh 
the  varieties' of  structure,  fracture,  and  colour,  in  which  there  is 
a  simdalr  correspondence.  '  The  only  circumstance  in  which 
pitchstone  is  found  to  difTer  from  the  oilier  nnstratifi^  rocks  of 
this  class,  is,  tliat  it  has  not  hitherto  been  found  in  masses,  at 
least  In  this  country,  but  always  in  veins,  seemiogty  independent. 
^  In  foreign  countries),  it  has  been  said  to  occur  in  the  form  of 
'  strata;*  but  Dr.  M acculfoch  ttiinks,  that  these  must  be  veins 
holding,  like  many  of  the  trap  family,  a  course  parallel  to  tlie  in- 
cluding strata  ;  which  statement,  if  correct,  tvill  serve  only  to 
establish  the  above  analogies  the  more  strongly.  Why  then,  we 
ask,  is  pitchstone  particularised  in  the  Table,  wbile  basalt,  dlay* 
stone,  and  syenite,  are  excluded  ? 

Notwitbst^nsUng  the  doubts  and  the  confusion  wliich  'ei^ist 
as  to  the  diflerence  and  the  similarity  of  volcanic  and  trap 
rocks,\  ( and  Dr.  Macculloch  takes  refuge  In  our  defec- 
tive knowledge  of  the  former,  as  his  apology,)  we  think 
that  in  disposing  of  them  in  the  Appendix,  he  has  not 
acted  very,  judiciously.  It  was  not  at  all  necessary'  for 
him  to  come  to  a  decision  on  the  long  and  keenly  dbputed 
question  of  the  aqueous  or  the  igneous  origin  of  basalt ;  or  to 
identify  ofasldiaa  aud  pitchstone',  aud  trace  Uiem  through  all  the 
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gradations  of  stiw^tore  tifom  th^  aolion  of  fire  or  bf  ilniter,  A»  m» 
part  of  (lis  airaDjj^eineDt  depepds  on  eucA  a  decifliori,  ^r  iiD|4id9 
tb  at  rocks  were  formed  by  the  aetion  either  offireoroFwalei^ 
all  that  he  bad  to  consider,  waa  simj^y,  tbe  relatioa  and  o6n«j 
nexioQ  of  tbe  rocks  tQ  be  classed.  Now,  the  keenest  dispu-< 
tfints  have  never  called  in  qaestiou  tbe  similarity,  not  to  say  {be 
identity  of  relation  and  geological  connexioa  between  rodks  in*^ 
disj^uiably  volcanic^  such  as  masses  of  lava,  and  rocks  whose 
deriviitioii  has  been  doubted,  such  .as  greenstone  and  basalt; 
lid va,  from  tbe  VjCry  circumstance  of  its  overflowing  tracts  of 
cpuntcy,  and  consequently  filling  up  whatever  rents  occar  in  its 
course,  must  possess  all  the  distinotive  mariLs  of  the  unstratified^ 
overlying  (and  venous)  rockft.  To  dissever  it  from  these,  th%lre- 
fore,  and  to  dispose  of  it  with  other  volcanic  produbts  in  an  ap^ 
]>endix,  is  to  go  from  the  principle  of  the  whole  arrangemenit 
\vhich  is  stated  to  be  tbe  geological  relations  of  rooka^  itideu 
pendent  of  the  causes  of  their  origin,  and  to  betray  a  hanker^ 
ing  after  a  principle  depending  on  these  causes. 

Qn  l9okin^  over  the  other  articles  of  this  Appendix,  we  havie 
be^n  4cd  to  doubt  the  pr<^riety  of  applying  the  term  roclr,  Mfm 
generic,  to  all  the  species  which  are  introduced  in  the  woi'k; 
Dr.  MaccuUoch  says,  he  has  used  the  term  in  tbe  popular  sense  ^ 
but  who  Qver  tiiought  of  applying  it  as  be  has  done,  to  clay,  p^e/ 
sand,  gravely  boulder  stones^  an^  other  alluvia,  not  to  menttoiv 
peat  ?  Awai>e,  indeed,  of  the  incoagruity,  he  has  attempted 'ta 
defend  it  by  stating,  that  he  has  introduced  them  because,  *a« 
^  they  have  usually  been  described  by  geologists^  their  om'issibp 
^  would  form  a  sensible  UankV  i^nd  because^  their  enumeration 
'.  serves  to  complete  that  department  io  the  elements  ofgeolo^ 
*.  gicol  science,  which  forms  part  of  the  plan  of  this  work .'  But 
wpuld  it  not  have  been  more  cohgrnous  and  consistent  to  omit 
the  ter.m  Rocas  in  the  title-page,  and  to  substitute  The  Prinidi* 
j^les  of  a  GeQiogical  CUuH^aHon^  Sfc^  ?  In  dividing  the  se^ 
condary  cisas,  by  proceeding  agreeably  to  this  suggestion,  he 
ipight  have  thus  had  the  two  distinct  subdivisions,  Cc^olidatid 
and  Unconsolidated^  without  infringing  on  tbe.brevity  and  sim- 
plicity which  have  been  his  ^im,  and  he  would  by  this  means,* 
also,  have  got  rid  altogether  of  his  clumsy  apjiendix. 

Another  hallucination  ooodrs  in  the  introducing  of  the  ^Oeca^ 
'  sional  Rocks,*  immediately  after  the  Secondary  Class,'  awl 
before  the  Appendix.  At  first  sight,  tbe  reader  would  be  led  to' 
imagine  that  these  *  occasional  rocks*  were  all  of  the  seoondary 
class ;  particularly  aaall  those  in  the  appendix  are- secondary; 
But,  on  turning  to  the  introductory  remarks  on  thie  occasional 
rucks,  he  will  find  that  they  belong  indiscriminately  to  the  pri« 
ipary  and  the  secondary  classes*  The  secondary  productio^  in 
th^  Appendix,  ai:e  thus  separated  frond  their  congeners  by  this 
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moibbIoub  Bub-dass.  Besides,  the  very  ftyrniAtioii  4>f  (fcis  sab^' 
dass  is,  we  humbly  conceive,  an  injudicious  departure  fromlib 
priodples.  For  akliough  jasper  and  flint  jr  date,  and  cougloqierjile 
rodks,  and  veinstones,  occur  both  among  primary  and  scconaary 
rocks,  this,  surely,  is  not  a  circumstance  so  very  remarkable^  as 
to  hare  required  that  the  regularity  of  the  arrangement  aboiUd 
be  broken  m  order  to  make  it  conspicuous.  The  circumstance 
ef  c»^ourring  in  both  classes,  is  by  no  oieans  peculiar  to  tlie 
rodLs  enumerated  as  *  OccasionaP  in  the  Tabular  View  ;  biat  is 
oommou  to  limestone,  felniar,  red  sandstone,  and  perhaps  a  few 
others,  which  the  Author  nesitatcs  not  to  introduce  both  in  th^ 
primary  and  the  secondary  classes. 

Dr.  Maocollocb*s  leading  subdivisions  in  the  Table,  arc  Stra- 
tified and  Unstrati6ed ;  yet,  we  have  in  vain  searched 
for  his  definition  of  these  terms.  This  is  the  more  unfortunate, 
iaasniuch  as  the  ingenious  President  of  the  Geological  Sodety, 
in  bis  late  work,  has  shewn  at  great  length,  by  numerous  apt 
quotations  and  references,  that  no  term  in  the  science  ia  of  more 
uncertain  signification  than  stratum.  It  certainly  means,  in  its 
most  usual  acceptation,  a  bed  of  rock  whose  planes  are  parallel 
dther  to  one  another  or  to  the  rocks  among  which  it  is  placed. 
But,  in  recent  works  of  geological  description,  we  meet  tn 
every  page  with  mantle-shaped,  saddle-shaped,  basin-shaped, 
and  trough*shaped  strata,  besides  strata  said  to  be  un- 
oonformable  and  overlying;  while  trap  or  granite  veins^ 
whether  crossing  other  rocks  at  a  considerable  angle,  or 
lying  between  their  planes  and  maintaining  a  ri^d  parallelisiD, 
are  not  considered  by  any  late  writer  as  strata.  How  thea  arc 
we  to  distinguish  a  stratified  from  an  unstratified  rock  ?  Dr. 
MuccUlloch  gives  us  no  assistance, — no  test  to  guide  our  ded- 
aioii.  Yet  the  distinction  is  of  primary  importance,  in  the 
article  on  pitchstohe  already  adverted  to,  we  are  informed,  that, 
aa  pitchstone  occurs  in  veins,  it  can  never  be  found  stratified, 
beeiause  *  there  is  no  instance  in  nature,  of  a  stratified  rock  form- 

*  iog  veins;*  and  the  supposed  instances  of  stratification  in 
pitdistone,  are  examples  of '  veins  holding  a  cotirse  paraltd  to 
'  the  induding  strata.*  We  are,  therefore,  from  this  view  of  the 
subject,  justly  entitled  to  ask  Dr.  Macculloch,  in  what  sense  he 
understands  thq  terra  straium^  and  how  he  distinguishes  a  su*a- 
tttm  from  a  <  vein  holding  a  coursie  parallel  to  the  ineluding 

*  atrata.* 

The  uncertainty'  which  is  in  this  manner  thrown  over  facts,  is 
very  puzzling  to  students,  and,  indeed,  to  the  adept.  The  in* 
slani^  now  adduced,  is  only  one  illustration  of  the  evil.  The 
subdivisions  tfrat^ed  ?Lnd  unstratified^  are  given  in  the  Tabu* 
lar  View  as  absolute  characteristics.  But  every  tyro  in  Geok>gy 
knows,  (4ud  if  be  docs  not>  he  may  eas^ily  gather  from  Dn 
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ciillbcVs  own  shelving,)  that  these  characteristics  are.  far  frofq 
being  either  absolute  or  invariable.  On  tlie  contrary^^he  in* 
Btances  are  innumerable  in  which  roctis  otherwise  the  saixie^ 
win  in  one  place  appear  stratified,  and,  in  another  place,  iinstrar 
(ified.  Primary  limestone,  for  example,  as  the  Doctor  himself 
infbrn&s  us,  is  sometimes  '  found  in  irregular  masses  or  large 

*  nodules  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  a  stratifiejt 
^  shme^^  (p.  361.)  Yet,  this  is  one  of  the  rocks  set  dow^  in 
ttie  T^buW  View  under  the  subdivision  Stratified. 

That  his  own  opinion  concerning  Stratification,  is  somewhat 
wavering  and  unsettled,  appears  from  what  he  says  of  terpentine 
and  diallage  rock  in  the  boay  of  the  work,  and  in  the  '  Additions 

*  and  Corrections*  at  the  end.  In  the  former,  he  is  quite  certain 
from  his  own  observations,  that  serpentine  at  least,  if  not  dial- 
lage, is  unstratified ;  yet,  in  the  Additions  and  Corrections,  li^ 
is  equally  certain,  from  observations  which  he  subsequently 
nriade  in  Shetland,  ^that  it  is  stratified.  Are  we  thence  to  con- 
clude that  serpentine  and  diallage  are  stratified  and  unstratifie<l 
at  the  same  time  ?  Or  are  they  occasionally  found  in  both 
states  ?  If  so,  why  set  them  down  in  the  Table  unconditionally, 
under  one  only  of  those  cbaracterisUcs  ? 

The  stratification  of  Granite  has  long  been  a  subject  of  keen 
dispute  among  geologists ;  but  Dr.  MaccuUoch  decides  without 
many  words,  that  it.  is  unstratified,  and  arratnges  it  iu  his  Table 
accordingly.  Tons  it  appears,  however,  that  Granite  is  in  this 
respect  very  much  in  the  same  circumstances  with  serpentine, 
diallage,  and  primary  limestone, — stratified  in  some  cases,  and 
unstratified  in  others ;  and  if  we  are  correct  in  this  opinioii,  sup<«« 
ported  as  we  are  by  the  first  names  in  the  science,  its  uncondi- 
tiorial  arrangement  in  the  Table  as  unstratified,  must  lead  the 
student  into  uncertainty  and. error.  The  error  is^  indeed,  in. 
some  measure  referrible  to  the  want  of  a  definite  and  unwavering 
idea  of  the  term  stratum;  and  till  this  be  settlec)^  a|)y  discussioa 
Trhieh  involves  it,  must  be  a  tissue  of  confusion. 

These  remarks  may,  by  some  of  our  readers^  be  thought  too 
iDtnate  and  hypercritical ;  but,  in  settling  the  nomenclature  of  a  ^ 
science,  the  utmost  nicety  of  distinction  ought  to  be  observed. 
At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  too  much  applaud  the  priucipleg  of 
brevity  and  simplicity  which  Dr.  MaccuUpcb.  has  madiQ  tbe^ 
bases  of  his  nomenclature ;  and  we  should  rejoice  to  see  our 
name-coining  and  name -learned  naturalists  adopti^  tys  ep- 
larged  views  of  the  Creators  works. 

^  It  is  the  perfection/  he  remarks,  *  of  the  description  of  .natural 
objects,  to  combine  with  accuracv  in  the  details,  comprehensive  > 
general  views.    To  be  anxious  only  about  the  former,,  tikes  off th^ 
attention  of  the  student  from  the  latter ;  and  in  attending  to  the  minu*. 
iia  of  aa  anangmzfX  wi  a  nomcnclaiwre^  h€  is  diverted  Jr(nh  those 
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gemral '  rdatioMB  ^Mdi  are  €f  a  wore  importmi  natm.  The  effect 
It  even  worse;  since  he  is  temjpled  to  imagioe  wide  aiiblogioe  wiieie 
minale  resemblance  alone  exists,  and  thus  learns  to  regulate  ike 
alructure  of  this  globe  by  the  aflbiities  which  he  finds  in  his^  cabinet  sf 
q^ecimens.'    p.  35. 

The  clause  in  Italics^  we  woiild  reconraieQd  to  te  wrictm 
conspicuously  in  tlie  first  leaf  of  the  common*place  book  and  ia 
front  of  the  cabinet  of  every  naturalisti  particularly  of  thoae  wbe 
derote  themselves  to  the  nomenclatures  of  Botany,  or  of  JBotoiue- 
logy  and  other  branches  of  Zoology,  which  are  now  little  more  thin 
dry  catalo2|;ue8  of  hard  words  aud  tables  of  unimportant  dtstiac- 
tioos.  We  have,  in  the  precedbg  remarks,  studiously  avoided 
this  prevalent  error,  and  have  done  nothing  more  than  attempt 
toaet  Dr.  Maccullocb  on  surer  ground,  by  following-up  his 
own  principles  more  rigidly  than  he  has  chosen  himself  to  do. 
Let  us  see  how  his  tabular  view  will  appear  with  our  correctiomi. 


PRIMARY 


Granite. 

a.  stratified } 

b.  unstratified. 

c.  venous. 
Gneiss. 
Mica  slate. 
Chlorite  slate. 
Talkose  slate. 
Homeblende  slate. 
Aotinolite  slate. 
Quartz. 

Red  sandstone. 
Clay  slate. 


CLASS. 

Diallage. 

a.  stratified. 

b.  unstratified  i 
Marble. 
Serpentine. 

a.  stratified. 

b.  unstratified  i 
Felspar. 
Jasper. 

Flinty  slate. 
Chert. 
Gypsum  ? 
Breccia. 


SECONDARY  CLASS. 

ConBolidatedU 
Sandstone.  Jasper, 

a.  lowest  red.  Flinty  slate. 


b.  superior, 
limestone. 
Sbale. 
Trap. 

a.  overlying. 

b.  venoos. 
Pitchstone. 


Chert. 

Gypstun. 

Veinstones. 

Breccia. 

Volcanic  rocks.  ^ 

Coal  and  Fossil  wood; 


VMCONSOLIDATBD^ 

Volcanic  products.  Boulder  stones. 

Clay.  I.ioam. 

Marie.  Peat. 

Sand.  Shells. 
Gravel. 
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Kgrenter  breiuty  were  require,  b\%  oC  (|i»  rooks  jti  ihfli  piA* 
toary  ch»A  mj^t  be  all.  (browa  lUKfer  the.f[^eiidriQ  lariil  iia^  .  « 
.  Wedo  Doi  c^r  tbi^  as  a  peifect  and  ODobjeetionaUb  arr*iigif« 
nwat:  inibepreaeBt^ftteof  tbeacienee,  it  is  j^hapdieip^ssiblel^ 
attain  this.  Neither  do  we  offer  it  aa  that  wbieb  we  onrpdrei ' 
sboiitd  abadutfly  prefer^  but  simply  aa  an  asiendaieiit;(fQr  which 
we  b«kye JMsigned  our.  peesooe)  or  thitt  proposed  by  Dr.  Maemil* 
lo^b*;  #gfleeiiig . with  him  as  wedo^  that  VtopaUiate  Ibat  which 
*  ia  IftiAJbty,  or  to  ooneeal  that  whieh  .is  defeotive^  ia  ti>*defiaii$6 
'  oumselyesof  the.ohaiiGeoCainendmeoC 

After  diaoaawQ^  bis  arrangement  so  minutely,  we  ean  nflbnl 
hut  liule  spaee  to  advert  to  the  important  details,  which  bis,  ex» 
tensive,  praotaoa)  knowledge  has  enabled  him  to  give  of  the  par^ 
ticiilar ,  rooks  and  tlieir  various  struoture;  or  to  <the  onmeroui 
coneoti<ms  which  he  has  made  in  the  imperfect  statements  of 
farmer  geologists.  For  these,  we  must  se^er.to  the  vahimiaQiis 
pages  of  the  work  itself,  which  will  be  found  to  contain  a  valuable 
mass  of  information  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  work  on  the 
subject.  It  has  the  defecti  howeveri  of  very  imperfect  induOtlon» 
from  which  no  workon  theaoiencecan,in  the  present  state  ofknow* 
ledge,  be  free ;  for  an  author  is^  by  the  principles  of  human  nature^ 
irresistibly  led,  on  a  subject  like  tbis^.  to  generalize  bis  loqid  iur 
formation  to  an  unwarrantable  extent.  It  was  in  this  W|iy  that 
Werner  decided  the  rocks  in  Saxony  to  be  au  epitome  of  all  the 
rocks  on  the  surface  of  the  globe;  and  by. the  influence ipf  his 
powerful  genius,  he  found  disciples  of  no  meim  attaiaments  ready 
to  agree  with  him,  in  opposition  to  facts  which  they  persooaliy 
observed,  but  strove  bard  to  explain  away,  rather  th^u  give  uj^ 
the  theory  as  erroneous. 

Dr.  Macculloch  has  beep  successful  in  overturning  several  of 
the  boasted  doctrines  of  tliis  assuming  school.  He  has  demo- 
lished their  transition  class  of  rocwi,  said  to  be  interme- 
diate between  the  primary  and  the  seeondary ;  and  he  has  de« 
moDstrated  by  numerous  examples,  that  the  order  of  siioeession 
among  rocks,  so  for  fr«Mn  being  regular,  as  the  WemevfiiHs  as-t 
•erted,  is  exceedin^y  ineonstant  and  variabk«  Hud-  Dr.  Mac- 
culloch done  nothing  more  than  this,  he  would  havo'inbrited 
highly  of  every  geologist.  But  this  is  only  a  solitary  ^sample 
of  the  important  results  of  the  five  or  six  summers  .which  he 
spent  in  the  ooostaat  study  of  nature,  in  the  wildest  tawl  most 
inaeceasible  of  the  Western  Islands,  from  the  isle*  of 'Man  Um 

the  Mltima  Thuhf  St.  Kilda. 

We  should  have  been  glad,  had  he  also  impugned  the  uaitrer- 
eality  of  the  Wernerian  position,  that  GraAite  h.,fibmif9  the 
lovteal  rock, — the  prop  and  stay  of  the  crust  of  the  jBarlh  ni 
every  part  of  the  world.  '  Instead  of  this,  he  cootentalihQsetf 
with  s(qfiog|  thai  it  is  confiirniable  to  his  experienoe,  thtlt  GrM 
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nite  ia  tKe  lowest  rock ;  and  be  4akea  no  notice  of  the  lioai-of  exeep- 
lions  which  Mr.  Greenough  has  collected  from  the  moRt  unques* 
tionable  sourees.  Upon  his  own  authority,  the  President  of 
the  Geological  Seciely  states,  that  he  obsenred  killas  passiof^ 
into  granite  and  beneath,  it,  near  Cherbourg;  «nd  that  there 
are  numerous  similar  examples  in  Cornwall,  in  Wicklow,  in  the 
Monriie  mountains,  in  the  Grampians,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Arran. 
lu  France,  in  Corsica,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  still  more  frei|uentlj 
in  the  Pyrennees,  granite  reposes  on  limestone.  At  Trois  Cou- 
ronnes,  on  the  N.  E.  frontier  of  Spain,  also,  Mr.  Greenougfa 
found  repeated  instances  of  granite  alternating  diatinctly  widi 
killas  and  slate,  and  evidently  not  in  veins,  but  beds ;  */or  they 
'  lie  parallel  to  each  other, ^  With  Mr.  Greenough's  book  in 
his  band,  we  wonder  that  Dr.  Maccuibch  should  not  at  least  have 
hinted  that  there  exist  exceptions  lo  the  assertion,  that  granite  is 
the  foundation  rock,  though  it  did  not  accord  with  his  own  expe- 
rience. 

One  of  the  leading  defects  of  the  work,  indeed,  is,  the  over- 
looking of  what  has  been  done  by  otiier  geologists,  and  trust- 
ing almost  entirely  to  what  has  come  wiSin  the  Autbor^s  per- 
sonal knowledge.  The  work  is  not,  therefore,  sufficiently  ge- 
neral, to  answer  to  the  title  of  a  *^  Geological  ClassiBcation  of 
**  Rocks  :'*  we  would  suggest  the  insertion  of  the  word  **  British*^ 
before  ^^  Rocks,'*  aa  more  consistent  with  the  succeeding  pages. 
As  an  account  of  British  Rocks,  it  is  invaluable.  Dr.  Mae- 
culloch,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  personally  and  accurately  ac- 
quainted with  almost  every  interesting  locality  ia  tbeemiMre. 
In  practical  knowledge  of  the  science,  he  is  second  to  no  Rviog 
geologist,  and  only  to  Saussure,  the  indefatigable  and  elegant 
oescriber  of  Ihe  Alps,  among  those  of  former  days. 
•  Perhaps,  l\is  having  aimed  at  two  objects  at  once,  and' his 
wavering  between  the  two,  may  have  frequently  iiyured  his 
style,  and  embarrassed  his  execution  of  the  work.  He  aeems 
to  have  intended  it  at  once  for  students  and  for  amateurs ;  and, 
owing  to  these  incompatible  aims,  he  is  sometimes,  when  ratt- 
ing upon  an  interesting  discussion,  obliged  to  cut  it  short  with 
the  apology  that  he  cannot  enter  upon  it  without  anticipntrng, 
and  that  it  is  discussed  elsewhere;  but  no  referenee  is  gireit 
(and  there  is  no  index)  to  point  out  where  it  may  be  found. 
This  abrupt  and  unexpected  termination  of  interesting  IdfNca  as 
aoon  as  they  are  begun,  is  an  ungracious  treatment  of  the  render ; 
and  it  never  fails  to  raise  in  his  mind  sentiments  nnfi^voHraUe 
to  the  Author  who  thus  tantalises  him.  In  DrJ  MaoooHbeh^s 
book,  this  fault  occurs  more  frequently  than  in  any  oth^  Work 
vrtiiah  we  recollect  to  have  perused.  It  has  originated  aotaaly 
ham  the  double  aim  which  be  had  in  view,  but,  in  «  grant  mea- 
sure, from  the  exscinding  of  the  Geological  discussiotia,  after 
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they  w^re  written^  in  consequence  of  their  being  too  volumi- 
nous.'  Hence,  we  repeatedly  meet  with  ihe  texirig  apdlogii^y 
-j-<f;But'  this  belongs  more  properly  to  Geology,*— and,  •  W^ 
'^  must  disQQss  this  in  its  proper  place,' — and,  '  This  wtU  come 
'^  alietwnrd^  under  review  in  the  Geological  part.^ 

Vpbn  the  whole,  then,  we  consider  the  book  as  the  m^iterialB 
olP  a  manual  of  Geology,  rather  than  as  a  finished  worki  It  is 
defective  bdtb  in  ajraqgement  and  conciseness,  considered  as  an 
'^tem^tary  treatise;  while  the  want  oi  an  tndex,  aiid^  mdre 
particulanyj  tl^e  inconspicuous  comers  in  which  the  tables  and 
syno)pscs  are  disposed,  will  occasion  a  beginner  to  cpRSume 
mvich  time  in  finding  any  description  he  may  want ;  not  to 
inention  the  perplexing  trouble  he  must  experience  in  the  search. 
Th^e  remaiics  cannot,  however,  be  understood  as  detracting  iil 
the  slightest  degree  from  Dr.  Macculloch*s  hard-earned  and  de- 
servedly high  reputation  as  a  practical  naturalist.  That- 19 
already  established  beyond  the  influence  of  either  our  censureor 
our  praise.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  obseVve,  and  another  thing 
to  'write  and  to  arrange.  We  are  ready  to  concede  to  Dr.  Mac- 
eiiHoch  the  higfiest  nink  as  an  observer;  yet  we  cannot,  on 
that  account,  bring  ourselves  to  admire  his  authorship,  while,' 
in  hti  scientific  memoirs,*  he  continues  to  write  so  diffusely,  and* 
so  indistinctly  in*  his  elementary  productions.  Were  the  work, 
before  us  curtailed,  and  modelled  somewhat  uflter  the  plan  of 
Aikiii's  Mineralogy  and  other  popular  syno)>tical  works,  the 
liigtl  character  of  Dr.  Macculloch  wdukt  render  it  invaluable 
to  thestudcnt ;  and  every  practical  Geologist  would  make  it  his 
inseparable  field  companion.  «  ;  - 
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Art*  IV«    Four  Rtasian  Discourses^  translated  from  the  Manuscripts 
o^  the  Most  Rev.  Michael  Desnitzski,  present  Metrop^ium  of 
Nbvo«>rod  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  first  Member  of  .the  Hol^. 
t     Synod,    8vo,  pp.56.    London*    1820. 

TF  our  readers  were  gratified  with  the  specimens  which  IVtr. 
.^.  Bowriug's  elegant  little  volume  furnished  of  Russian  poetry,' 
they  will  not,  we  think,  be  less  pleased  witli  this  ihtei^sifi^^ 
specimen  of  Russian  pulpit  oratory.    These  Selruion^,  Which 
sire  selected  from  some  manuscript  volumes  of  the  yeqerabtfe 

.^uthori  were  written  and  preaolied,  we  are  informed,  wfadn'b^ 
If  AS  a  pi^rish  priest  in  Moscow,  above  thirty  years  ago.    Tife 

,^£klitor^  state,  that  had  it  been  their  desire  to  exhibit  the  ^uthof 
to,  the  greatest  advantage  as  a  scholar  or  as  a  iH^t^tpg^a^V 'ft 
.fieLe^tioDs  might  have  been  made  from  some  of'hii  o^hef  wbrkd^ 

•  Sec  his  long  paper  <m  <  Geological  Hamtn«rs,^in  Itic  Jo ufHal^lf) 
the  Institution  for  April,  182 1,  ....   * 

-    ••'Vol.  XV.  N.».  2  U 
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but  th«t  t>)eir  ohief  object  has  been,  *  to  shew  with  wli^t  ^a^ 

*  plicity  and  clearness  tbia  distinguUlied  man  preaches  the^grent 

*  and  essential  truths  of  tlie  Gospel.^ 

Th^  Discourses  are  on  the  following^  Subjects  :  The  Uoitj  of 
the  Faith.^^pb.  iv*  &.) ;  The  Difference  between  the  QapCiMi 
of  John  and  that  of  Christ  (John  i.  3l~3S.);  The  PUoe 
which  Good  Works  bold  in  the  Christiaa  System  (Bpb.  iK 
8,  0.)  I  Who  they  are  for  whom  Christ  P^ys,  and  Who  are 
ffsolttded  from  his  Prayer  (Jolin  xvii.  0.). 

The  first  discourse  is  distinguished  by  the  cathciio  ^riC 
which  pervades  it.  After  a  brief  paraphrase  of  the  words  of 
the  Apostle,  in  which  is  asserted  and  explained  the  nnity  of  the 
Churcnas  '  one  spiritual  constitution,  of  which  our  Lord  Jesits 
'Christ  is  the  head/^— the  Preacher  proceeds  to  insist  upon  the 
important  practical  conclosioui  that  *  (here  ought  to  be  amongst 
'  and  in  them  who  are  endued  wi(h  the  gifts  of  the  Three-one 
^  God,  no  division — no  separation  into  a  multitude  of  diffixent 
'  images  and  diverse  spirits.* 

*  Since  there  is  one  holy,  universal^  and  apostolical  churdi  alsraya 
and  every  where,  in  every  time  and  in  every  place,  ther^re  we 
oueht  not  to  seek  it  only  in  particular  places — neither  in  dosets,  Mr 
in  hennitagfes,  nor  in  deserts : — **  the  true  worshippers/'  saith  Chrisr, 
**  worship  neither  in  this  monntain  nor  in  Jerusalem  ;**  but  in  every 
place  in  his  inward  charch,  in  the  service  of  which  men  ought  not 
fo  separate  themselves  one  from  another,  and  there  should  be  no 
oppmtion,^  discord,  or  division  in  the  outward  appearance.  The 
true  worshippers  must  be  a^eed  in  the  service  orGod ;  they  must 
be  worshippers  m  spirit  and  m  truth,  in  peace  and  love,  not  breaking 
that  peace  by  difference  in  some  external  signs  and  ceremooiesft 
which  in  themselves  are  dead,  and  cannot  communicate  life.'    p.  tl« 

The  second  discourse  would  not  satisfy  Dr.  Mant  and  the 
abettors  of  Baptismal  Regeneration.    '  The  outward  baptism 

*  with  water*  is  affirmed  to  be  *  still  without  power,  and  without 

*  eflBcacy  to  procure  the  pardon  of  sin  and  true  reconciliation, 
^  and  ereM  at  present  does  not  procure  pardon,  if  it  be  only  out- 
'  wardly  adminiatered,  without  entire  conversion  by  the  invUble 

*  Spirit  of  God,  who  cleanses,  vivifies,  and  sanctifies.*  The 
discoarse  appears  to  have  reference  chiefly  to  adult  baptism* 
It  directs  those  who  are  entering  upon  the  Christian  calKng, 
and  ^  who  seek  through  the  ordinance  of  baptism  to  receive 

*  forgiveness  of  sins  and  a  new  life/  themselves  to  '  pray  the 

*  Lord  our  Qod  to   send  down    upon  the  outward  sign    of 

<  baptism,  the  supematurd  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  aaodtify 

<  the  water/  It  warns  them  *  to  be  greatly  afiraid  lest  the 
'  mystery  of  haptbm  should  have  been  administered  only  em  « 

*  eommon  external  eerenumy.^  This  is  language  wbteb  manj 
evangelioal   clergymen  in  our   owa  coDDt^f  would  scuvdy 


Yefitiive^  fo  \\^i.  It  shews  a  miiicl  iinshacklcfl  by  wijf  Mitvurd 
faritnitii,'adheHn^  (o  the  simplictty  of  its  convictious.        -   _ 

. .  *  Although  John  tausht  repcntance>  and  accepted  it  from ,  the 
pe<ijpleV^*  confessing  tfaetr  sins/'  yet  k  was  as  a  servant  be  did  this^ 
arni  00?  ais  die  Lord  who  forgave  stnn:  '  He  preached  ilA^eness  \of 
^iffs  by  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  bad  to  take  them  upon  bimdelf}  and 
to  mlie  satisAictton  Ibr  them«  Altbov^h  he  baptiz^  the  people  »iit 
Jordao,  'yet  he  did  not  regenerate  by  his  baptism,  did  %et  enlightei^, 
did  not  sanctify :  this  is  not  the  work  of  the  fore-runner,  bnt  oftbe 
Redeemer,  whose  baptism  is  not  with  wateri  but  widhthe  Holy 
Spirit)  ^The  work  of  the  fore-runner,  both  in  his  teaching  ana 
b^pti^m,  was  to  prepare  tlie  peopio  for  redemption :  but  to  accom« 
plish  this  is  not  his  work,  but  the  work  of  the  Saviour— performed 
not  with  water,  but  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence.  John,  the  fore* 
runner  of  Christ,  when  the  people  were  doubtful  whether  he  was 
the  Clirist,  and  whether  he  could  forgive  their  sins  and  sanctify  them, 
addressed  them  thus ;  **  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  re- 

Eentance,  bat  he  that  coraeth  after  me  is  mightier  than  I ;  he  shall 
aptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.^  He  it  is  who  shall 
quicken,  enlighten,  sanctify  you'—.*/  The  baptism  of  John,  the 
baptism  with  water,  was  not  that  baptism  by  which  sm  was  to  be  expi- 
ated ;  it  had  not  that  power  which  quickens,  and  enlightens,  and  sonc« 
lifies ;  brings  men  into  a  state  of  adoption  as  sons  of  God,  and  makes 
them  heirs  of  his  kingdom ;  but  it  m  merely  outward,  consisting  of 
the  washing  of  the  body,  and  only  representing  the  inward  baptism 
of  Christ,  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  baptism  which  gives 
light,  enlightens,  saves  :  the  former  only  prepares  men  tor  thifi--doe8 
not  accomplish  it.'    pp.  21 — 23. 

The  third  diaeoursc  is  written  much  in  the  spirit  of  our  English 
lioiDUies.  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  clearer  or  a  more  forcible 
and  yet  simple  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith. 
It  contains  the  roost  explicit  and  iinooro promising  assertion  of  the 
natural  depravity  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  moral  .iuabili(yi)f 
the  sinner  to  do  any  things  that  is  good. 

*  AH  that  carnal,  unregenerate  man  attempts  or  performs,  although 
in  appearance  good,  yet  when  judged  according  to  the  principle  of  th6 
action,  is  not  good.  Nothing  that  he  does  is  done  fraim  faith,  but  from 
*<  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  or  t^e  pride  of  life."  He 
acts  either  from  ambition  or  self-love,  or  to  please  the  fleshy  (^nd.n<>^ 
from  faith ;  but  whatever  flo^vs  not  from  faith  is^^n.  "ITie  carnal  mat^ 
can  do  nothing  but  sin;  consequently  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to 
merit  salvation  by  his  own  works  :  *•  not  of  works,"  is  human  salva^ 
tion,  ''lest  any  man  should  boast."  A  carnal  man,  that  is  a  dead  m^n, 
not  only  cannot  do  what  is  good ;  he  cannot  even  toill  it.  He  is  en^ 
tir^  destitute  of  spiritxial  life ;  he  sefes  not  the  great  beauty  of  the 
kiagdtmi  of  God,  he  hears  not  the  i^easantness  of  the  celestial  'Itar- 
mo^y,  he  tastes  not  the  sweetnessof  Paradise,  he  touches  not  the  good- 
ness of  Bdea,  he  knows  not-,  trae  holiness,  and  hence  wishes  not  (br 
such  Uessiiies :  he  is  ^tiid^  by  sense,  and  attaclied  only  to  detoiive, 
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periiicioiiB  pteasurei.  Henoe^  the  very  desire  of  aalvatioii  must  bm  er« 
cited  in  nan  by  the  power  of  God*  and  it  can  be  excited  by  nofeluDg 
el8e#p.S2,S. 

. Having^ ehewn  that  the  faith  wiiiob  saves  us,  is* the  gift  of 

*  God/  he  then  prooeeds  to  sliew,  that  it  belongs  to  the  very  ml^ 
tore  of  thisrfaith^  to  be  productive  of  good  works ;  as  it  is  ^  the 

*  property  of  Hfe  to  act.* 


<  It  is  fiuth  that  gives  the  ability  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  Aeipirk » 
pCM»t  jey»  love,  Iom  suffering,  gentlenesSf  continence,  chastiqr^ori^y 
Ac*  But  since  faith  yields  good  works»  since  they  are  the  e£cu  of 
fiuthy  then  it  is  clear  that  they  do  not  save  us,  but  that  we  are  saved 
by  faith  which  produces  them/    p.  36. 

This  is  well  put ;  and  the  whole  discourse,  indeed,  is  ao  admi-^ 
rable  specimen  of  scriptural  reasoning.  The  importance  of  good 
works  IS  rested  on  their  necessity  as  au  evidence  of  faith,  and  as  a 
lebt  of  gratitude.  '  We  must  be  persuaded,'  he  says, '  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  the  wages  of  a  hireling,  but  tlie  gift  of 
God :  a  generous,  gratuitous  grant  flowing  from  the  love  of 
God,  «<  of  grace,"  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  But  our  love,  and 
other  good  works  are  a  debt,  and  not  deserving  of  any  recom- 
pense.* 

The  most  striking  of  these  discourses,  however,  is  the  fourth. 
The  exordium  may  fairly  lay  claim,  we  think,  to  the  character  of 
a  chaste  and  sober  eloquence:  it  is,  at  least,  touching  and  im* 
pressite. 

*  As  joy  and  consolation,  hope  and  confidence  are  breathed  in  the 
prajrer  which  our  Lord  offered  up  to  his  Father  tn  heaven,  immediately 
before  his  voluntary  suflfering— immediately  bcibre  that  time,  when  it 
was  expedient  for  him  to  go  away  from  the  world,  and  leave  in  it  the 
disciples  he  had  gathered  together:  so  that  prayer  also  expresses  grief 
and  anguish,  consternation  and  fear.  Upon  hearing  it  men  may  le- 
knce,  but  they  have  also  cause  to  be  sad.  It  is  pleasant,  it  is  delight* 
lid,  to  see  the  Lord,  the  Son  of  God«  bending  with  his  knees  upon  the 
ground,  and  his  eyes  raised  towards  heaven,  mediating  between  Ciod 
and  mail :  it  is  joyrhl  and  consoling  to  hear  him  praying  to  his  Father, 
lliua^'*  Bitfier,  the  boor  is  come,  glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  abo 
^  may  glorify  thee.*'  But  in  reference  to  what  does  he  pray  that  he 
saay  be  i^n&ed }  He  prays  that  that  end  mieht  be  accomplished  fiir 
which  he  was  sent :  he'prays  that  men  migjht  oe  rendered  nappy :  be 
prays  that  they  might  receive,  light  t  be  sanctified  and  made  one  with 
himself :  a  union  in  which  consists  the  hiahest  perfection  cf  mao :  he 
says,  '*  Ihou  hast  given  him  power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  should  give 
eternal  life  to  as  many  as  thou  hast  given  him."  **  Holy  Father* 
keep  through  thine  own  naijie  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me»  that 
they  mvf  be  one  as  we  are.  While  I  was  with  them  in  the  wodd, 
I  kept  tnem  ih  thy  name,  and  now  I  come  to  thee ;  now  t  am  no  morie 
in  the  worldy  but  these  are  in  die  world ;  sanctiQr  them  througlk  thy 

tru^  thy  wort  b  truth;   I  ptay  not  that  thou  dipuUest  take  Aem  out 
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oFtbe  world,  hut  that  thou  thotildeBt  keep  them  from  the  evil ;  th«l 
the  love  wherewith  thou  hast  loved  them  majr  be  in  them,  and  T  in 
Ihem."    Il  IB  joyful  and  conaoling  to  hear  hm  thuftpleaffiiig  with  hia 
Fath^ — **  Aa  thou  Father  art  in  ma,  and  lin  thee,  that  they  may  he 
one  in  oa.    Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom  thou  haat  given  me  may 
be  with  me  where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold  the  glory  which  thou 
hast  given  me.''    But,  on  the  other  hand,  great  sorrow,  anguiabi  and 
oonstemction  ought  to  fill  the  hearts  bf  men,  as  he  exduded  very 
many  from  his  prayer,  and  to  this  effisct  prayed  to  his  Father :— ^«  I 
pray,  O  Father ;  but  I  pray  not  for  all  the  world — ^I  pray  for  tkese  :** 
that  is,  the  apostles,  and  those  who  shall  believe  on  me  through  their 
word,  by  means  of  their  preaching.    With  strong  hope  and  confidence 
of  soul  men  turn  towards  these  last  expressions  of  Christ,  or  rather  his 
last  testament  uttered  by  his  own  mouth,  and  sealed  by  his  own  blood 
•— ^  And  for  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself,  that  they  also  may  be  sanc- 
tified through  the  truth."    What  can  be  more  sweet  to  the  heart-* 
more  delightful  to  the  soul— more  consoling  to  the  mind  of  man,  than 
to  hear  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  sayine,  **  Father,  I 
give  myself  in  sacrifice  to  thee,  only  that  thou  mayest  have  mercy  on 
these  poor  friends :  I  submit  to  the  cross— to  death— that  the;^  may  be 
forgiven  and  delivered  from  death,  and  receive  life :  for  their  sakes  I 
sancdfy  myself,  that  they  also  may  be  sanctified  and  be  one  with 
us*''    but  what  can  be  more  terrmle  or  more  fitted  to  fill  our  minds 
with  despondency  than  the  concluding  clause  i    **  1  pray  not  for  all 
'*  the  world;"  not  for  all  I  sanctify  mvself ;  not  for  all  1  intercede. 
Truly  the  exclusion  is  worthy  of  heme  lamented,  and  calls  for  sorrow 
and  condolence.    The  loss  of  reconciliation  to  God^— the  loss  of  re* 


demption  through  Christ— the  loss  of  his  mediation— exclusion  from 
the  spiritual  supper— «from  the  kmgdom  of  Ood-*fii>m  conmnmioQ 
vritli  the  three-one  God.'   pp.  4S— 46. 

A.roan  who  should  preach  in  this  strain  in  England,  would  infaU 
Itbly  be  set  dowA  for  a  Calvinist.  We  do  not  know  whether 
they  have  yet  invented  such  convenient  party  designations  in 
Russia.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  informed,  that  ttie  venerable  ine<i 
tro|>olitau  continues  to  deliver  hia  weekly  instructions  in  the  mo-^ 
nastery  of  St*  Alexander  Nevski ;  they  are,  for  the  most  ptfH^ 
unwritten ;  *  and  bis  simple  illustrations  of  Divine  truth  in  the 

*  laoj^uage  understood  by  all,  attract,'  we  are  told,  *  a  gveat 
'  multitude,  not  only  of  the  oommon  people,  but  of  peraons  of  the 

*  liighcst  rank.^  Nor  is  he  the  onlv  pastor  in  the  Ure^L  Church 
v9ho  thus  publishes  pure  evangelical  truth.  loto  how  debased  « 
state  of  corruption  and  ignorance,  however,  must  that  Church 
Imve  fallen,  iu  which  sucn  preaching  is  a  phenomenon !  ;.  Ye^j' 
yrc  believe  that  in  the  darkest  times  of  the  most  corrupt  Cfhurc^j^ 
dad  has  not  left  himself  without  a  witness  in  a  renuaant  wba 
have  not  bowed  to  Baal ;  and  that  aoroe  of  the  noost  iUustrioiift 
specimens,  not  only  of  elevated  piety,  but  of  eoligtftened  purity 
and  simplicity  of  faith^  have  existed  as  a  t^timopy  to  tbe., truth: 
in  the  midst  of  communities  involved  in  idolatrous  error.    The 
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)>r^cn(  voliiiDe  is  itself  a  striking  illusirflftion  df  the  doetrtn^  of  Hw 
first  disrourse,  that  nmM'flll  tlie  diversities  of  language^  nttiosal 
character,  and  ecclesiastical  discipKne,  there  is  an  ess^tial  oWe* 
nest  which  characterises  and  unites  the  true  Wof&bip{^rs ;  **  one 
*  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism." 

*A)tt  V.    On  the  Comparative  Advantages  of  Prescribed  Forms  amd  of 
"  Free  Prayer  in  PubUc   Worship ;    a  Discourse    delivered  at  a 
Monthly  Association  of  Protestant  DisscnUog  Ministers»  <»  Feb. 
8,  1^1.    By  John  Pye  Smith,  l^.Y^.    Svo.  pp.  44.    Prio^  l^t  1^4- 

London.     li?21.  -.-...  ^  f 

A  LMOST  the  only  chance  which  subjects  of  this  class  have 
•"  of  gaining  the  attention  of  the  majority  of  persons,  is 
afforded  by  occasional  sermons  or  tracts  bearing  the  sanction  of  a 
respected  name.  We  can  never,  therefore,  regard  as  either  nn- 
seasonable  or  superfluous,  the  publication  of  such  discourses  as 
tlie  present  very  temperate  and  judicious  statement  of  the  |H}iiit 
in  question  between  the  advocates  of  liturgies  and  the  apologbts 
for  free  prayer.  Although  the  subject  itself  is  unsusceptible  of 
novelty,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  by  far  the  greater  nottiber 
of  Dr.  Smitirs  hearers,  as  well  as  of  his  readers,  were  either 
uninformed,  or  but  imperfectly  informed,  as  to  the  real  state  aoit 
merits  of  the  question.  Very  many  persons  imagine  that  Dis- 
senters have  doubts  as  to  the.  lawfulness  of  liturgies.  A' large 
proportion  have  no  other  idea  of  the  difference  between  chorcfa- 
men  and  meetinj/ers,  than  that  the  worship  at  church  is  con-^ 
ducted  by  means  of  the  Prayer-book,  while  the  service  of  the 
conventicle  is  extemporary.  It  is  sufficient  to  reconcile  such 
persons  to  an  attemlauce  at  a  chapel,  whether  it  be  established 
or  only  lieensed,  that  the  Church  service  is  performed  there. 
And  it  has  been  thought  right  in  certain  connexions,  to  take 
advantage  of  this  prejudice,  in  order  to  bring  within  reach  of 
the  licensed  pulpit,  a  crowd  of  persons  who  would  start  bade 
with  horror  from  the  designation  of  Dissenters.  To  object  to 
tile  use  of  the  liturgy,  is  regarded  by  a  large  section  of  those 
who'svail  themselves  of  the  Toleration  Acf,  as  in  old-fashioned, 
narrow-minded  prejudice,  which  has  nothing  solid  to  rest  opon. 
In  some  sittiation*:,  the  preaching  of  the  Established  clergyoHin 
6f  the  place,  presents  such  attractions — is  so  decidedly  pre- 
ferable, m  the  view  of  many  persons,  to  that  of  the  Disseotiog 
minister,  that  the  only  consideration  which  embarrasses  their 
decision  in  attaching  themselves  to  the  former,  contrary  to  their 
educational  prejudices,  is,  the  "use  of  the  Liturgy.  Under  such 
circiinistainces,  it  is  not* long  t|hat  the  Prayer- Book  will  r^ain  a 
stUYk}bling^-b1pck  v^nd  fgnorint,  possibly,  of  the  real  state  of  the 
argument,  the  milividual  finishes  by  looking  updtt  the  objections  of 
i>i!^8Cittersito  theCbtArch,'as  tery  unreasonable:  and  *  aurbljF  h^ 
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^mtij  Siy  BO  who  was  born  and  bred  a  Dissenter,*  Dr.  Dodr 
iriigtl'n  prckliction  has  bem  very  extensiTely  verified;  tbai 
^  if  the  Established  clergy  and  the  Dissenting  ministers  in 
^  general  were  nutually  to  exchange  their  strain  of  preachings 
'  and  their  manner  of  living/  although  there  should  be  no  al- 
teration in  the  constitution  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England,  it  would  timd  to  the  ruin  of  the  Dissenting  cauae» 
Where  this  exchange  has  been  in  eflfect  made>  we  are  not  such 
thorough -paced  schismatics  ourselves,  as  to  deem  the  Prayers- 
Book  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  were  it  the  only  one,  to  even 
a  stated  attendance  on  the  more  effective  ministry. 

In  our  view,  the  difference  between  conformity  and  noncon- 
formity does  not  lie  in  quite  so  narrow  a  compass  as  that  of  the 
use  or  rejection  of  a  liturgy.  It  is,  indeed,  a  point  of  primary 
and  fundamental  importance,  as  regards  a  Christian  minister, 
vrhether  he  can  conscientiously  take  the  oath  of  unqualified 
assent  and  consent  to  every  thing  in  the  English  Prayer- Book, 
which  b  required  of  the  candidate  for  holy  orders.  But,  as 
regards  lay  conformity,  the  question  is  comparatively  of  minor 
interest.  The  individual  has  not,  on  the  one  hand,  to  plead  the 
prospect  of  '  usefulness*  as  a  sedative  to  his  scruples,  nor  has 
he,^  on  the  other,  the  same  ground  as  the  minister  for  any 
scruples  relative  to  the  use  of  the  prescribed  form.  It  will 
naturally  be  in  his  mind,  therefore,  a  very  insufficient  reason 
for  persisting  in  dissent.  Now,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  Pro- 
testant Dissent  rests  its  justification  on  other  and  sufficient 
reasons,  we  cannot  but  be  anxious  that  it  should,  iu  the  mind  of 
every  individual,  have  a  substantial  basis ;  to  which,  nothing 
can  more  powerfully  contribute  than  an  intelligent  apprehen- 
sion of  its  principles. 

One  of  these  principles  is,  not  the  unlawfulness  of  liturgies, 
but  the  superior  advantages  of  free, prayer  in  public  won^ip.^ 
If  it  be  asked,  why  Dissenters  do  not  adopt  the  liturgy  of  the 
Established  Church,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer.  Because  they  are  not 
bound  or  compelled  to  do  so,  and,  not  being  compelled,  see  no 
other  reason  why  they  sbpuldf  Did  not  the  compulsive  obli- 
gation lie  oil  the  plergv  universally,  we  cannot  but  believe  that 
the  preferableness  of  Iree  prayer  would  find  its  advocates  within 
the  pale  of  the  Establishment.  Dissenters  have,  and  can  havej 
BO  other  reason  for  adhering  to  their  practice  of  ei^tc^pdr%rv 
mrorship,  than  their  experience  of  its  aavaqtagefi. /'   '     . 

The  antiquity  of  liturgies  does  not  appear  to'  ^si  to  ^i!^^^  point 
worth  adverting  to :  it  is  not  wanted  to  establish  &eif;' tawfi^t;^ 
ness,  and  it  whoUy  fails^  $o  establish  either  their  ji;)^iy»i(oi|i,^'^^^ 
their  present  expediency.  In  matters  both  of  faith  aaa  pnuctic^^ 
precedeats  of  a  later  date  than  the  apostoKc  era,  have  no  force 
as  law,  and  are  of  very  equivocal  value  as  an  example.    Ancieni 
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m  Iftlirgies  may  be,  the  New  TesiameDt  establishes  the  prior 
antiquity  of  what  is  termed  Free  Prayer*  Upon  Uiis  point, 
however.  Dr.  Smith's  Discourse  will  be  fonnd  to  comprise 
aoroe  interesting  information,  and  he  shews  that  the  orig^in  of 
liturgies  is  far  from  pressenling  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  use 
4f  them. 

.•  £quaUy  futile  is  the  argument  which  has  been  attempted  to 
be  built  on  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Pushed  to  the  utmost,  ii  coald 
proye  notliing  more  than  the  obligation  of  always  usmg  that 
particular  form  of  words;  (and  indeed  the  reasoning  usually 
employed,  would  imply  the  use  of  that  and  no  other ;]  together 
with  the  iawfulness  of  using  other  pre-composed  forms.  To 
ilie  latter,  it  is  impossible  that  any  Divine  obligation  can  attach ; 
and  any  lower  source  of  obligation  in  matters  of  religion,  Dis- 
inters disavow. 

In  noticing  this  argument,  Dr.  Smith  represents  the  form  of 
words  denominated  the  Lord*s  Prayer,  as  having  been  twiee  de- 
livered ;  first,  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  afterwards  '  with 
^  eonsiderable  alterations,'  on  the  occasion  recorded  by  St* 
liuke.  It  is  digressing  from  the  immediate  topic,  and  the  de- 
termining of  the  question  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  aflfect 
the  argument;  yet,  we  must  briefly  state  our  reasons  for  not 
coinciding  in  this  assertion.  The  presumption  is,  we  think, 
strongly  against  the  notion,  that  our  Lord  should,  after  having 
once  given  this  formula,  be  asked  by  his  disciples  to  teach  them 
how  to  pray,  and  equally  against  the  idea  that  he  should  a 
second  time  refer  Uiem  to  these  words,  taken,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  from  the  Jewish  ritual.  The  only  reasons  for  such  a 
supposition  would  seem  to  be,  tlie  variation  in  the  two  copies  of 
the  formula,  and  the  apparent  discrepancy  of  the  statements  of 
the  two  Evangelists  with  respect  to  the  occasion.  The  cmly 
*  considerable  alteration'  in  the  words,  however,  appears  to  us  to 
be  the  omission  of  the  doxology  :  for  no  stress  can  surely  be  laid 
on  the  slight  ditlei'ence  of  phraseology  with  which  the  petition 
for  forgiveness  is  given  in  tlie  two  copies.  But,  not  to  advert  to 
the  fact,  that  Uie  doxology  given  by  Matthew,  is  omitted  in  scleral 
loauuscripts,  we  conceive  that  its  not  being  found  in  Luke's  «^s- 
pel,  is  a  negative  variation,  not  less  easily  act^ounted  for  than 
similar  instances  of  omissions,  or  rather  of  incompleteness,  in 
[*  the   accounts  given  of  important  circumstances  or  sayings  by 

oneevangeli.st  as  compared  with  another.  Either  the  doxology 
is  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  the  formula^  or  it  is  an  ap- 
pendix *to  it  :  if  it  be  the  former,  its  omission  by  our  Lord  on  tl&e 
supposed  iterkted  delivery  of  the  formula,  would  remain  a  difFi- 
culty*;  if  the  latter,' St.  Luke  might  not  deem  it  necessary  to  in- 
sert it,  especially  as  it  did  not  come. under  the  idea  of  prajfer,  but 
was,  [u'obably,  au  accustomed  abcriptiou  of  praise  tu  the  True 
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GoiL  It  19  observable,  that  in  MattheWi  the  discoarees  of  our 
Liord  are  ,g\ren  much  more  at  lengthy  and  wHh  more  manifeflit 
precision  of  statement,  than  in  Luk«,  whose  ol^eet  was  nore'di-^ 
rectly  hkstorioal, — to  give  an  account  of  tbeyocf^  belierad  by  the 
Christians. 

The  chief  difficulty  (hi  our  view,  the  only  one)  respects  the 
occasion  on  which  these  words  are  stated  to  have  been  delivered 
by  our  Lord*    In  the  gospel  of  St.  Luke,  they  are  introduced 
\%ith  singular  abruptness ;  the  first  thirteen  verses  of  the  chapter 
in  which  they  occur,  having  no  connexion  with  either  the  pre- 
cciliAg  or  the  subsequent  passages  of  the  history,  and  theexpres- 
bions  relating  to  tiipe  and  place  being  altogether  indefinite  : 
**  And  it  came  to  pass  that  as  he  was  praying  in  a  certain  place,** 
&c.     The  passage  has  all  the  appearance  ofbeing  out  of  its  place, 
in  the  order  of  the  narrative,  and  of  being  detached  from  some 
longer  train  of  circumstances :  it  might  therefore  be  considered, 
without  any  impropriety,  as  supplemental  to  thediscourac  in 
Liuke  vi.,  which  we  cannot  view  otherwise    than   as  idenUoul 
with  the  sermon  on  the  mount.    But  the  introduction  of  the 
formula  is  confessedly  difierent.    In  Luke,  it  is  said,  *'  As  he  was 
praying  in  a  certain  place,  wlien  he  ceased,  one  of  his  disoiples 
said  unto  him,  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray/'    In  Matthew,  it  in 
introduced  in  the  midst,  seemingly,  of  a  series  of  exhortations, 
and  no  mention  is  made  of  our  Lora's  having  been  found  by  his 
cHsciples  in  the  act  of  prayer.    On  referring,  however,  to  tlie 
last  few  verses  of  Chap.  iv.   in  connexion  with  the  opening  of 
Chap,  v.,  it  will  be  seen,  that  our  Lord,  being  followed  by  im- 
nieuse  multitudes,  retired  to  a  mountun,  obviously  to  escape 
from  their  importunity,  as  he  on  another  occasion  entered  into  a 
vessel ;  that  be  retired  unaccompanied,  for  it  was  subsequently 
that  *^  his  disciples  came  unto  him."    The  mountain  solitude 
was  Uie  accustomed  scene  of  our  Lord's  converse  with    his 
Heavenly  Father ;  and  the  interval  between  his  retiring  from  the 
multitudes  and  his  being  followed  by  his  disciples,  would  be  spent 
in  no  other  way  than  that  to  which  St.  Luke  refers:  ^*  he  was 
*^  praying  in  a  certain  place."     The  vulgar  notion  is,  that  the 
mount  Wtts  a  mere  hillock  or  rising  ground,  which  served  him  for 
a  pulpit  or  hustings,  and  that  the  great  multitudes  wlm  arc  said 
to  have  followed  him  from  Galilee,  &c.  were  on  this  occasion  bis 
jiudience.    The  contrary  is  the  fact.    The  address  is  expressly 
stated  to  havo  been  to  ^*  his  disciples ;"  not  merely  the  twelve, 
nor  yet  the  indiscriminate  multitude,  for  to  tliem  the  language  of 
the  distiourse  would  not  have  been  applicable  :  ^  Ye  are  the  saM 
*^  of  the  earth,*'  &€•    That  **  when  he  was  come  down  from  the 
*^  mountain,  great   multitudes  Jolloived    him,** — would  by  no 
means    seem    to    imply   that    they  had   fbllowod  htm  into  the 
mountain. 
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We  see  no  reftSOOy  indeed,  to  believe,  thai  wh«t  ii  wUb  IMo 
propcietiy  *  deooroinated  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mouil,  wns 
a  cootiooed  disoourse,  delivered  at  any  partienlsr  8)m>L  A  groai 
part  of  it,  it  is  truey  eonstitutes  a  regular  series  of  precq^tn,  a 
repronulgatioii  of  the  Moral  Law  in  its  purity  and  ^spiritiialH;  of 
impori;  yet,  between  many  of  the  parts  of  U,  thtee  is  no  appwreiU 
oonnexioo,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  tbatlhey  iWere  sug* 
g^ted  either  by  some  external  objeet,  or  by  some  questioa  on  l^lie 
part  of  the  disciples.  This  desultory  and  conversational  nratbod 
of  instruction  was,  we  know,  much  more  congenial  with  our 
Lord's  usual  practice  than  a  r^^lar  discourse;  and  as  be  taught 
at  times  stnndinff  in  the  temple,  or  sittini;  in  a  vessel,  so,  be  not 
unfrequently  deUvered  his  instructions  walking;,  as  io  the  fifteenth 
oliapter  of  John  ;  and  his  figures  and  images  have  in  general  all 
the  appearance  of  being  allusive  to  the  surrounding  scenery. 
Were  this  tlie  case  with  respect  to  the  iastrootioiis  eontniiictl 
in  the  fifth,  siaith,  and  seventh  chapters  of  Matthew^  it  worid  al<* 
Ipm  of  there  having  taken  place  some  dmnge  in  the  iittaherand 
charaoter  of  bis  audience,  so  that  whereas  what  he  fint  spoke, 
was  addressed  only  to  hi«  disciples,  the  latter  part  was  m  the 
bearing  of"  the  people,*'  who,  we  are  told,  were  "  astonished  at 
''.his  doctrine," a  great  eoaeourae  having  by  that  time  lieen 
gathered  together.  (V.  Luke  xii.  i.)  It  might  serve  also  ta  ac- 
count for  the  broken  and  scattered  manner  in  which  what  vrouM 
seem  to  be.portions  of  this  same  discourse  are  given  by  St.  Luk^ 
without  having  recourse  to  the  idea  of  a  repetition  of  the  same 
words  on  different  occasions.  Both  evangelists  tell  us  that,  after 
that  striking  conclusion  of  his  miscellaneous  instructions,  ia  which 
our  Lord  compares  the  obedient  hearer  to  a  man  who  should 
build  upon  a  rock,  apd  tine  disobedient  hearer  to  one  wlio-sboiihl 
build  on  the  sand,  be  '^  entered  into  Ca|iernaum,"  and  wrought 
the  miracle  on  the  centurion's  servant.  (Compare  Matt.  viiL  6, 
with  Luke  vii.  1.)  From  which  it  would  appear,  that,  notwith- 
atanding  the  disregard  of  order  observable  in  Luke,  tlie  nmnm« 
tioas  ft/[  both  had  reference  to  the  same  occasion.  Upon  the 
wbole»  we  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  adopting  the  opiaiooy  that 
tlMlbrmiUa  in  question  was  delivered  on  two  se|)arate  occasions, 
Dotwithstaadiog  each  evangelist  roust,  in  that  case,  be  admitted 
to  have  presecved  a  part  only  of  the  instructions  immediately  con- 
aeoled  with  it.  Tlie  gospel  of  John  is.  almoat  entirely  made  up 
of  such  variatitms  from  the  accounts  of  the  other  evangelists^  ec 
jsather  with  matter  supplemental  to  what  they  had  recortledt. 

Having  thua  cleared  the  ground  by  shewing  that  the  questioii 
relative  to  the  use  of  set  forms  and  the  practice  of  free  prayer, 
cannot  be  peremptorily  determined  either  way  by  any  express 
declaration  of  Scnpture,  but  is  open  to  discussion  on  the  g^round 
of  moral  fitness, — Dr.  Smith  proceeds  to  consider  successively, 
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fit!ittb«  advaMageSy  and  then  the  diaadvaniages  which  are  at- 
trifcateNi  to  forms  and  to  extemporary  aenrices.  The  argamenln 
«pf  Batey  and  of  Mr*  Simeon  in  fliTOur  of  a  litargy,  are  reapect- 
fully  not  iced »  and  brieflyi  but,  in  our  opinion,  aatialacterily  i«* 

I^iied  to.  'file  main  conaideration,  however,  ia  one  that  falla 
et38  directly  within  the  province  of  argument  than  of  experience : 
it  is  thnt  which  Dr.  Smith  adverta  to  aa  the  ivth  advantage <if 
ftee  prayer,  its  *  manifest  superiority  aa  an  inatrument  of  promot- 
^  tag  peiftonal  rplfgioo/  by  exciting  and  strengthening  the  de» 
vont  atit'ctions.  Bnt  his  view  of  it  relates  chiefly  to  its  eflect  on 
thf>  mind  of  the  ofllciiiting  minister.  We  could  have  wbhed  that 
lie  bad  dilated  more  on  its  superior  adaptation  to  the  purpose  of 
oxcittng  devout  ieclings  in  the  congregation.  Paley  has  attempt- 
c*d  to  itct  aside  the  force  of  this  argument  by  contending,  that  '  a 

*  congregation  may  be  pleased  and  affected  with  the  prayers  of 

*  their  minister  without  joining  them.'  This  remark,  which 
almost  amo9»nts  to  a  concession  in  favour  of  extemporary  prayer, 
its  best  adapted  to  affect  the  mind,  has  been  ftilly  examined  by 
MrjCcfnder^^  who  cites  from  Bishop  Wilkins  the  atril^ing  isd- 
tnisbton,  that  in  *  prayer  by  book*  *  there  ia  not  that  life  and 
^  vig«tar  to  engage  the  affections  aa  when  it  proceeds  immediately 
^  from  the  soul.'  An  occasional  attendance  upon  a  set  form, 
under  circumstances  favourable  to  its  impressive  eflfect,  has  some- 
limes  been  found  to  have  a  beneficial  operation  on  the  feelings. 
There  is  much  to  please  and  to  interest  in  the  beautiful  coi|iposi« 
tions  of  the  English  Prayer  Book  ;  and  a  person  unaccustomed 
to  a  cold  and  formal  iteration  of  them,  will  naturally  find  his 
mind  more  powerfully  excited  by  the  service,  than  by  the  simple 
perfoninince  of  the  Dissenting  teacher.  In  contrasting,  however, 
the  striking  effect  of  what  is  new,  with'the  impression  of  what  is 
familiar,  he  is  not  instituting  a  fair  comparison.  *  Can  it  bede- 
^  nied,*  says  Mr.  Conder,  ^  that  we  are  (generally  speaking) 
'  toore  strongly  aflfected  by  hearing  a  good  man  pray,  than  by' 
^  hearing  him  read  a  prayer  ?  *  Let  this  question  be  fairly  met, 
and  let  those  whom  an  evangelioal  ministry  within  the  Chuix^h 
has  gained  over  to  the  ranks  of  practical  conformists,  honestly 
ask  themselves,  wlietber  they  would  not  prefer  to  dispense  with 
tiie  leader,  if  the  preacher  on  whom  they  attend  with  ao  much 
interest,  might  be  permitted  himself  to  lead  sine  monitote 
the  pnhfic  devotions.  Instead  of  comparing  the  perfoftnances 
of  otie  individual  with  those  of  another,  let  the  effect  of  the  short 
extemporary  prayer  still  allowed  to  the  clergyman  in  the  pnlpft 
befere>the  ^rmon,  be  compared  with  that  of  the  whole  previous 
service;  and  a  concession  would,  we  beKeve,  f!hequ'enfiyi)e'ex> 


•  Protestant  Nanconfprmity,  vol.  ill  p.  38i. 
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lorted  iftr  fiElvour  of  tbdsaperior  effitxency  of  free  prtyer :'  at  mH 
events,  it  nfotild  be  ftdmitted  to  have  some  peculiar  advaittages. 

Dr.  SiniUi  thos  ftoniB  up  the  result  of  iiis  investigatioil  of  Ibe 
solgect, 

<  It  is  not  for  me  to  dictate  what  coticlusion  should  be  drawn  from 
tlie  wJaole.  •  Tbat  imist  betaobniifcied  to  the  sevlout  jiklgmeni  otetf^ 
penon  for  himself.  But  I  amf  foe  allowed  to  state  the  iifU'ieuion 
wliich  the  preceding  iovest^iation  has  made  upon  my  ownmind:--* 
that  Uie  use  of  Free  Prayer  m  social  worship  is  sanctioned  by  tlmee- 
nerpl  tenor  of  scripture  examples;  that  it  best  comports  wil)i.  U)c 
nature  and  designs  of  public  worship;  that  it  does  in  fact  embrace 
most  of  the  advantages  which  are  represented  as  peculiar  to  liturgical 
ibrms ;  that  its  inconveniences  are  contingent  and  remediable ;  and 
that  it  is  recommended  by  many  considerations  of  great  importance, 
in  relation  to  that  which  is  the  end  of  all  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
the  advancement  of  personal  religion :  so  that,  on  a  careful  review  of 
all  that  has  been  presented  to  us,  it  does  appear  that  the  exercise 
of  Free  Prayer  in  Public  Worship  is  preferable  to  the  use  of  Pkesoribcd 
FormSb 

*  Yer,  Let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  tlie  solemn  possibiUty^that  the  roost 
correct  sentiments  in  religion^  and  the  most  engaging  outwardL  g^is 
may  exist,  and  may  attract  the  admiration  of  men,  while  the  per- 
son endowed  with  them  is  viewed  with  infinite  displeasure  by  ^  God 
whotrieth  the  heart."'  Let  no  one  think  that  the  possession  cf  the 
gift  of  prayer  is  a  title  to  heaven.  The  being  intrusted  with  any 
talents  for  the  edification  of  others  should  be  a  motive^  not  for  pndt, 
but  ibr  humility  and  86riou8  fear^  lest  we  be  found  destitute  oF  faith, 
and  hope,  and  charity.  Let  us  not  fancy  that  we  alone  are  spirituali 
anA  that  others,  who  differ  from  us»  are  cnrnal.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that-many  excellent  Christians,  who  prefer  the  constant  nseoflkor* 
giddforroa*  eajoy  in  them  Imly  communion  with  Ood,  and  the 
pure  and  spiritual  devotion,  in  .  aeting  upon  our  own  tsanrlc 
let  us  be  careful  not  to  be  wanting  in  respect  and  love  to  «incer« 
sons,  who  entertain  an  opposite  opinion.  Especially,  let  nunia 
and  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  office  of  the  mmistryi  nuike  it 
their  chief  concern  and  faithjul  labour  to  *^  save  themselves  and  those 
who  hear  them/'  and  to  attain  'Uhe  gifl  of  God,  which  is  eternsJ 
life,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  :'*  and,  in  subserviency  to  this 
suprcfne  object,  let  tliem  cultivate  all  their  gifts  to  the  highest  point 
of  *«»that  which  is  good  to  the  use  of  edifying. •• 

*  ***'£>^en  so  ye,  ^forasmuch  as  ye  are  zealous  of  spiritual  gifts,  sets 
THAT^vBiMAV^xMLr  to  the  ^tfying  of  the  church.^' ' 

We  earut^stly  ho|)e  that  this  discourse  will  obtain  an  e^it^MBaiire 
circulation,. ia  order  that  those  who  call  tbemselvea  Ui^seolc^, 
may  be  able  to  give  a  rea$son  fo.ra  distinguisbinf.part  of  t|pi|'f«li-^ 
gious  .practice  of  the  community  to  which  they  belopg,  aqU  ihmjL. 
those  who  arc. not  Disj^enterb^  maylearu  that  our  preCerenc^e  Sm- 
free  prayer  origiiiateb  neither  in  the  prejudice  of  bigotry^  nor  in 
the  perversencbS  of  bcbism. 


w 
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AtI.  .VI.  Studies  in  Historj^:  containing  tbe  History  of  England»  from 
it«  earliest  Record*  to  tbe  Death  of  George  HI.:  in  a  seriea  of 
Essays,  accompanied  with  Reflections,  References  to  original  Au- 
thorities, and  Historical  Questions.  By  Thomas  Morell.  2  vols* 
]2kno.     Price  lis.  8vo.  11.  48.  1818*-20. 

B  are  glad  to  find  that  tbe  reception  icvhich  the  former 
fmrtioas  of  this  series  of  ^  Studies  iii  History*  have  met 
wiUiy  has  encouraged  the  Author  to  connplele  his  plan  by  follow- 
ing up  Ike  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  with  that  of  our  own 
country.  The  volumes  now  presented  to  the  public,  comprise 
the  most  deitcale  and  arduous  part  of  his  uudertaking,  as  well 
as  the  most  important ;  and  they  have  manifestly  been  compiled 
with  especial  care.  The  Writer  expresses  bis  hope,  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  imperfections  and  faults  of  the  present  work, 
'  it  will  be  found  to  be  characterized  by  impartiality,  moderatioi^ 
'  and  an  Inflexible  adherenoe  to  trutli.  Nor  has  he  been  unmind- 
'  ful  of  bis  pledge,  that  all  party^questions  both  in  politics  and 
^  religion,  would  be  avoided  as  far  is  oousistent  with  fidelity  of 
^  uaiTfttioD  and  historical  justice.*  In  a  work  designed  for  the  use 
of  «ehools,  this  was  particularly  desirable ;  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  in  these  respects,  according  to  the 
best  bf  our  judgement,  unexceptionable.  Whatever  inaccuracy 
may  be.detected  in  any  of  the  statements,  we  have  discovered  no 
instance  in  which  there  b  room  to  suspect  that  party  spirit  has 
warped  tbe  Writer's  judgement,  or  seduced  him  from  a  strict  ad- 
berence  to  historical  fact. 

The  Histories  of  England  generally  put  into  tbe  hands  of  young' 
persons,  are  sadly  defective  in  every  quality  that  should  recom-i 
mend  them,    (goldsmith's  meagre  abridgement,  which  is  but  an 
a|)ology  for  a  history,  abounds  with  the  most  partial  and  errone- 
ous statementfly  and  is  ill  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  moral  in- 
struotioa.    The  business  of  the  historian  is,  indeed,  to  narrate 
fiftcts,  rather  than  to  comment  upon  them  ;  and  it  is  far  from  being^ 
a  fault  in  a  writer  of  history,  that  he  abstains  from  offering  his 
reflections  on  tbe  events  which  he  records.    But  the  literary 
excellence  of  a  work  is  one  thing ;  its  fitness  for  the  purpose  of 
moral  instruction  is  another ;  and  it  is  very  oertain  that  history, 
as  usually  written,  is  capable  pf  supplying  very  little  useful  know** 
ledge  to  young  persons,  or  of  making  any  very  salutary  impres«* 
•ion.    The  reflections  which  its  perusal  calls  up  in  an  enlightened 
and  pious  mind,  are  not  those  wliich  its  revolting  details  can  be 
expected  to  avrake  in  the  mind  of  a  boy.    The  question  tlief^  to 
be  determined,  would  seem  to  be,  whether  history  can,  without 
ceaeiag  to  be  history,  be  rendered  a  useful  anfl  eincient  mediuni  , 
ofiiitatnictitm  to  yoUDg  persons,  uaderstaodiDg  by  that  t^rm 
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f^omeiinag  more  than  tlie  bare  informafioa  of  eertata  faetfi,  ^trfi 
«re  valuable  only  a»  tbey  furnish  data  for  generu)  reasoiihig'. 

Mr.  MorelPs  plan  is  recominended  by  Us  uniting  fhrt  wo  s^rcelj 
eompatible  functions  of  tbe  historian  and  the  moralist,'  irliite  it 
preserres  tbem  distinct.  Hia  narrative  is  simple,  clear,  cuucisey 
and  yet  interesting.  A  general  view  of  the  state  of  reliirioii  and 
of  literature  at  the  several  periods  into  which  (he  ty*il(irjr  m 
divided,  is  reserved  for  separate  essays  ;  while  to  each  eawy  are 
appended  *  Reflections,'  in  which  it  has  been  the  Aulbof^  aifs, 
to  moke  a  religious  use  of  tbe  facts  comprised  in  die  |MPeoeda»^ 
section.  By  this  means,  ttie  narrative,  instead  of  bein^  leiig^ilvu-^ 
ed  out  by  a  profusion  of  remarlcs  interpersed  at  every  ^Mfmil) 
moves  on  briskly ;  and  the  summary  of  events,t  hough  isuffidl^lly 
copious,  is  wdl  adapted  by  its  conciseness,  to  fmpresH  ilib  igrea't 
outlines  of  history  distinctly  on  the  memory ;  vrhife'thie^'ltKoral 
lesson  is  presented  in  a  detached  form,  the  use  to  be  maif<;  of  it 
being  left  to  the  reader's  or  the  preceptor's  option. 

As  the  former  volumes  have  b^en  so  long  before  the  public, 
and  have  already  become  to  a  considerable  extent  establi>hcd 
class  books,  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  us  to  acquaint  our 
readers  with  the  soundness  of  the  Author's  judgement,  or  the 
truly  evangelical  spirit  of  his  piety.  They  have  been  svKBeieolly 
well  attested  by  the  previous  portions  of  the  series ;  and  uliere 
these  haveobtained  approbation,  the  present  volume  will  eeffninly 
be  not  less  acceptable.  To  those  who  have  not  seen  the**  Oi^v'ce*' 
and  **  Rome,*'  tlie  following  specimens  will  convey  a  fair  icfHi 
of  Mr.  Morell's  narrative  and  didactic  styles.  We  pur^iosely  s^- 
lect  a  period  respecting  which  it  might  have  been  surmised  that  he 
would  be  liable  to  a  peculiar  bias ;  it  is  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war  in  Scotland,  A.  D.  1639. 

*  The  hostile  armies  approached  each  other  on  the  frontiers  of  tbe 
two  kingdoms.  But  as  both  parties  were  desirous  of  avoiding  tiie 
blame  of  commencing  the  war,  and  as  each  seemed  resolved  to  ocv 
only  on  the  defensive,  though  the  camps  were  but  a  few  milcadUstam, 
no  general  engagement  took  place.  A  solemn  pause  seems  to  Ji 
been  made  by  mutual  consentt  resembling  tbe  poitentook  sti 
which  freouently  precedes  a  storm.  The  infanti;y,  on  either  «.,^, 
were  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  but  the  royal  army  Was  fac  auperkkr«s 
cavalry.  This  important  advantage  was,  however,  more  tlrnn  oduik 
terbalanced  by  the  discipline,  tbe  uuioBi  and  die  patriotic  seal  of  the 
Scottish  troops.  Many  ot*  the  officers,  and  not  a  few  of  thepmne^ 
had  recently  served  on  the  continent,  in  the  army  of  tbe  k«»  of 
Sweden ;  but  the  English  forces  consisted  chiefly  of  raw  recmita^  mnd 
of  an  undiscipliued  militia.  In  the  Scottish  camp  all  were  animated  bv 
one  spirit — all  were  bound  bv  one  covenant-— all, were  intent  upon  otie 
object  :^  but  those  who  were  nastily  gathered  round  the  royal  staodtrd 
Were  divided  in  their  councils,  jealous  of  each  other,  and  in  nmV 
instsncesi  secretly  attached  to  the  eneniy«    Some  of  thoio  whom 
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Cbfliiles  wai  compelled  to  entrust  witl»  the  comntand  ordf^slom  of 
bis  wmft  were  oppoied  to  his  adminittratioiiy  and  had  djatinmiighed 
iheiMttlvea  as  leaaeM  of  the  {>opular  party.  It  was,  probabJi^i  this 
latter  drcainstancey  that  inclined  the  lung  to  pursue  tlial  timid  aad 
wavering  policy,  for  which  he  has  been  so  much  btamed  by  contem- 
porary historiaiis.  A  want  of  confidence  in  his  pro&ased  adherents, 
Whetberii^eU  or  ill-founded,  could  not  fall  to  deter  him  from  those 
bold'iihd  decided  measures,  which  the  exigency  of  the  case  seemed  to 
demsifd* 

»  Hie  hesitating  conduct  of  the  king  inspired  the  mal-contents, 
boib  in  Scotland  and  England,  with  new  courage,  and  emboldened 
Uma  to  rise  in  their  demands.  Though  the  Scottish  leaders  had  as- 
aiyned  so  menacing  an  attitude,  they  continoed  to  profess  the  utmost 
loyally  to  their  sovereign,  and  an  earnest  desire  of  peace.  They 
sent,  Off  various  messepsers,  reassurances  of  their  pacific  intentions, 
and  preaented  their  hunwlepetitions,  that  the  king  would  condaM^end 
to  treat  with  them.  To  this  {Nroposal,  the  kins  at  length  acceded, 
thou|^h  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  the  earl  of  Straffi>ra  and  others 
of  his  privy  council.  Six  commissioners  were  appointed  to  hold  a 
conference  with  an  equal  number  of  Scottish  noblemen,  by  whom  it 
was  concluded,  that  both  the  armies  should  be  disbanded  within  forty- 
eight  hours— that  the  king's  authority  should  be  acknowledged  by  his 
northern  subjects-— that  henceforth  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  should  be 
referred  to  the  general  assemblies,  and  all  civil  matters  decided  by 
the  parlianent ;  and  that  for  these  nurposes  a  general  assembly  and 
pnrlkBoent  should  be  convened  fortnwith  at  Ecunbuivh,  to  compose 
all  diferences  between  the  king  and  his  subjects.  In  pursuance  of 
these  articles  of  pacification,  the  troops  were  immediately  disbanded 
on  both  sides;  but  it  is  said,  with  a  secret  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  Scottish  army,  that  they  should  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
re-aasenible  on  the  shortest  notice. 

*  The  promised  civil  aild  ecclesiastical  assemblies  met  at  Edinburgh,  ^ 
in  August,  1639,  and  proved  still  more  determined  in  their  measures, 
tlian  mse  which  ha<^  been  held  in  the  preceding  year  at  Glasgow. 
Tkey  resolved  on  the  ntter  abolition  of  episcopacv  m  Scotland ;  passed 
▼olea  of  censure  on  the  liturgy,  canons,  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  tending  to  popery;  forbade  the  promotion  of 
tho  clergy  to  pkoes  of  civil  authority ;  and  denounced  the  hiffh-com- 
miarion  coort*  as  unjust  and  tyrannical;  The  Scottish  paniament 
mode  also  numerous  infringements  on  the  royal  prerogative,  so  as  to 
reiMicr  k  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  parliament.  Biit  in  the 
midat  of  diese  proceedings,  the  king's  commissioner  suddenly  arrived 
ia  Scotland,  and  prorogued  the  assemblies.  Thfe  inevitable  conse- 
queoce  of  this  deckled  measure,  was  an  immediate  preparation  for 
yenewed  hostilities,  the  king  loudly  accusing  his  northern  subjects  of 
jwditioua  and  treasonable  desi^;  whilst  the^,  on  their  part,  as  loudly 
eompteined  of  breach  of , privilege,  and  a  violation  of  the  late  treaty. 
It  -BOW  becamO  manifest,  that  the  controversy  could  only  be  decided 
by  the  fword.  Petitions  were,  indeed,  forwarded  from  Scotland, 
oott^ibiningof  the  conductof  the  earl  of  Tra^uair,  and  others  of  the 
Ui,g»l  njinisteni)  and  justifying  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament; 
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tbeite. were  espretcod  ifi  temw  which  the*  EagiWi  eedBabiMMl 
8o  insoleni-iwd  weliipiWf  m  mtber^  to  vicbn  Ibipi  repttr  ibelffeaili. 
The  resokitieH  wa»  therefore  fixed  U>  reduce  the  Soito  f»  ebedieBtt 
by  force  pfarms** 

.  '  In  oeateqiiieiice  oC  thift  detenniiietion,  the  king^  was  conneHed  ante 
ijAoretQ  convene  hi«  perliameot,  aftev  an  inlerfQissioiioriiMiretbB 
eleven  <^eer8«  He  flattered  hiaaaelf  that  the  danger  of  inratlpni  aai 
the  anoient  jerEdouay  beieieea  the  two  kingdomeof  BnglaadandSoolf 
landf  would  induce  the  senate  to  support  the  war^  hy  vothis  himao 
immediate  and  liberal  supply.  As  an  enoouragemeBA  to  do* mil  vidi^ 
out  detayy  ihe  lord  keeper  Finch  promiaedy  in  the  kingfsiMuie,  to 
idiacOBdnue  the:  levying  of  **  shif^rrooneyf''  utttil  Aat  tax  AmM  ban 
iBcehed  cbe  sanction  of  the  national  council.  But,  aotmthaini^ 
Ihia  important  conceaaion,  the  new.parliament  aieadik  ajiwird  to  the 
principle  on  which  Utelaat  had  acted ;  they  pecsisted  ittiWllihokluf 
Supplies,  till  .the  grievances  of  which  they  complained  were  reimsed. 
In  the  proceedings  of  this  parliaipent»  Pym*  a  patnotie  sanalor  if 
greai  talent  and  popularity,  took  an  active  part.  He  hieugh^  for- 
.vratdin  successioot  the  violation  of  the  privileges  of  pailiaaMmt,  tail 
id  tlie  priociplea  of  the  constitution,  by  the  arrest  and  impiiMomeDt 
of  membersof  the  senate-^the  innovations,  recently  intradnccfi  by 
the  hierarchY  into  religious  worship— the  oppressions  of  Ihe  stw- 
ehaod>er  and  bigh-comtnission  Gourt8^~-and  toe  illegal  tsaes  whicli 
had  been  levied  wiUi  the  utmost  rigour.  Ench  of  these  becme 
topws  of  vehement  disouaaion,  during  several  auccessiw  dsjra*  The 
kmg  aeon  perceived  that  no  supplies  were  to  beoxpeetedi  aakntite 
tote  were  clogged  with  the  most  humiliating  oondtdona;  aadsppi^ 
hendiiig  yet  more  violent  proceedings  from  so  cont^ntioes  aa  imB" 
hfyr  came  to  a  sudden  resolution  of  diesolviDg  parliaoieat»  aloHMtn 
aoon  as  it  had  boon  convened.'  pp.  85-^88. 

The  Essay  extends  to  the  commencement  of  the  civil  warh 
England,  in  1043;  The  *  Reflections*  of  the  Author  are «« 
follow :         . 

,.,<  The  moat  impartial  historians  of  this  eventful  te^have  giren 
credit  to  the  principal  partisans  on  either  side  for  upright  apd  hooc^ 
jp^eiyiwa,  at  the  commencement  of  the  conteatt  tnough  botb  were 
«i^seq)jently  precipitated  by  their  paasiona  into  unjust  and  vibka 
^^^a^Msurj^  U  th^.kinff  were  desirous  of  maintaining  iBvk)Iate  tb^ 
i^al/({yesogativc,  ana  even  of  extending  ita  authority!  ^^  ^^ 
difficult  to  conceive,  that  this  desire  originated  in  an  honest,  tbougb 
inktaken  opbion,  that  arbitrary  power  was  the^blrthrieht  of  pniM 
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authority  of  the  monarch»  and  accurately  to  define  the  bouadaiies « 
^ihe  constitution,  it  cannot  be  Questioned,  tbatsome*  at  least,  0i  "» 
ifeir^dovoted  a^piitor^  who.  toolc  an  activcj.  though  it  mav  baveb<^ 
an  impmdcnt  part  ii^  theise  proceedinga^  were  prompted  by  a  seni? 
pf  duty,,  find  a  conviction  of  the  legitimacy  of  Aeir  claiou.  1> 
9^ef  dqteri9)n^,U)  fisjk  hia  crown  and  1^  4n  Uie  defence,  d  tbii 


vyHBom  MUi  bad  atrMiy^beeneflAliilwdrfe  Bq^btt*. 
iMdi  hit  fiBMr  ted  vrinlr  Mdeavodred  lo  imfoie  M  h)» 
AsollUi  BtibjMlv»  ic  HMf  be  belieted,  tbM  ic«  seal  arasa  from  a 
devoted  attachment  to  episcopacy^  and  a  penuaskmp  tbat  the  ift* 
aeenai  6f  Ibe  Cbvroh  ana  State  were  inseparably  milled':-  wliiist»  on 
tbe  other  band;  tbe  advocates  Ibr  eeelesiastioa)^  refom  as  firmlf 
baiitmiJ»  that  Laud  was  a  concealed  papbfti*  that  the  Gbufch  of 
Sagiaiid  was  &st  vei^ging^  to  popery  ^  and  thatf  Ibe  pi^busy  was  bat 
w  comfeeoieut  state^agine,  imtanetioned  by  scripture  and  opposed  to 
tbe epiHt  of  Christianity. 

.  « To^bacoeer  cause  the  rdoctanee  of  Charles  to  draw  ibe.awofft 
^gahst'bis  nortbem  sabjeets  may  be  aaeribed,  or  wbateter  epioioil' 
wmy  bo  Ibmed  of  tbe  poUov  of  that  ibibearance,  it  certddy  eAibita 
the  ebaiwaler'of  this  aaftirtmMite  raonaroh  in  an  interesting  and 
amkble  fight.  A  more  energetic  and  marttal  prince  would  have 
mastered  all  bis  military  forces^  and  deluged  the  country  with  blpOd, 
which  had  dared  to  resist  his  authority :  but  beside  that  the  exhaifttedt 
state  of  the  treasury,  the  violent  proceedings  of  parliament,  andtbe^ 
dlsaffisction  which  had  infbcted  all  classes  of  society »  were  more  than 
sufficient  to  check  the  military  ardour  of  Charles ;  it  is  evldeot,  thai 
when  a  formidable  army  was  raised,  he  was  so  far  from  maniihstiag 
an  unyielding  or  revenffeiiil  spirit,*  that  he  teadily  aeceded  to  the 
feqoest  of  those,  whom  oe  cooul  not  but  consider  ia  a  state  of  actual 
iwettien,  and  oaoseoted  to  treat  with  them  on  equal  lenns«  As  yet 
be  aeemi  to  have  prefemid  even  tlie  hoOiiliaiing  exoedient  of  abaa- 
donlng  bis&veanJllepfQjeclSy  to  the  mote  heroic,  but  less  ooristian  re- 
aelmiea  ef  canying  Uma  at  the  point  of  the  sword*  Nor  does  it  redect 
less  credit  on  the  commanders  of'  the  Scottish  army,  that  #fien  etf 
ftvourable  an  opportunity  was  afforded  them  df  pressing  fb^ward^ 
almost  without  resistance,  and  acquiring  great  teflitary  rea6wi^  hf 
Ibe  rapidity  of  their  conquests,  they  were  content  to  fore^  thoid 
triumpbsy  and  wait  tbe  issue  of  pacific  pegociations.  It  Bad  KeajA 
well  if  ttiis  spirit  of  moderation  had  contioued  to  iiiflueiioe  Ifaia 
oouiiseb  and  direct  the  measures- of  these  hostile  fiicticMt;  biiif  the 
sequel  of  tfiis  history  will  present  u»  with  but  tot^  striUi&g'  a  «>AWmI 
tothistfctoe. 

*  Itik  most  deeply  to  be  regretted,  tlHit  Rdigion  wai^bkttdM  Mth 
the  political  disiensions  of  thS  most  ntihappy  period i  and  MSll^or^ 
that  those  who  perpetrated  die  most  atrocious  crimel^preftaiedfeiyit 
beneath  her  sacred  banner.  A  zeal  fbr  God  was  the- pretext  not 
only  for  enkindling  the  torch  of  civil  war,  and  placing  snbj^dr  m 
hostile  array  against  their  sovereign,  but  even  for  tne  horrible  tanuiee 
of  the  Irish  massacre  itself.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  pcrtooitf  ^r^ 
fessing  to  be  actuated  by  religious  motives  have  broken  nsnAkMt  tM 
bonds  of  legitimate  authority,  and  committed  deeds  of  o^tim^  and 
blood,  atil^hich  humanity  shudders,  and  stands  aghast;  btft  utcerfy 
i^orant  must  they  be  of  the  genius  of  our  Holy  Religbo^  .vdie 
irnegin^  that  she  aflbrdi  any  sanction  to  such  proceedings.  1^  i^ 
acription,  traced  by  the  hand  of  Omnipotence  on  her  sacred  standan^ 
ia,  •*  peace  on  earth',  good-wiH  toward  lAehn**  The  ^ixiit .  f he 
hr^BAmf  m  that  of  pure,  fervent,  unfeigned,  universal  benevplence. 
Vol.  XV.  N.  8.  2  X 
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The  duty  fMe  enjoins  on  rul^  is,  to  act'  <*  as  beeontet  die  iniiuilirr 
of  God,  who  must  ere  long  give  an  aooount  to  Un  that  ta  ready  to 
judge  the  quick  and  dead  ;'*  and  to  aablecta^  her  oomoiaiui  h^  *Mo 
submit  themselves,*'  with  a  willing  mind,  to  conatituted  authorkiesi 
^*  and  to  every  ordinance  of  man,  Amt  the  Lord's  sake,"  unless  when 
their  mandates  are  at  variance  with  the  supreme  administration  of 
Him,  who  is  <*  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  or  Lords."  The  instruc' 
tions  addressed  to  all  her  disciples,  whether  of  low  or  high  degree, 
tfre,  ^  Avenge  not  yourselves,  but  rather  give  place  unto  wrath ;  if 
it  be  possible,  as  much  as  in  you  lieth,  live  peaceably  with  all  men ; 
for  it  IS  better,  if  the  will  of  (jod  be  so,  that  ye  suffer  for  w^n^doiog, 
than  for  evil-doing."  Happy  were  it  for  society,  if  mon,  hi  evety 
Bge^  who  profess  submission  to  these  maxims,  were  aotnat^  by  then 
continually,  not  only  in  their  letter,  but  in  their  spirit.*    pp^  W-^^ 

This  is  not  the  place  for  renewing  the  inquiry  how  far  the 
view  taken  by  the  historians  whom  our  Author  has  followefl, 
of  the  events  and  characters  of  this  difficult  period,  is  correct. 
Mr.  Morell  could  not  be  expected  to  enter  very  deeply  into  the 
kivcatigation  of  original  documents.  In  common  with  most  of 
our  historians,  be  makes  Cromwell  the  arch-conspirator  against 
every  constituted  authority,  and  the  author  or  instigator  of 
every  criminal  transaction  that  took  place.  His  portrait  of  the 
Rpotector  ia  also  sufficiently  unfavourable  to  content  the  moat 
aenaitive  of  bis  Episcoinilian  friends.  We  are,  indeed,  implied 
to  think,  that  his  anxiety  to  be  considered  as  unbiasaed  and  im- 
partial, has  itself  betrayed  him  into  something  like  nirfaimeas. 
We  would  press  upon  him  the  revision  of  this  '  period,*  prior  to 
his  next  edition  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  cannot  withhold  from  his 
volumea  our  cordial  recommendation. 


Art.  VIL  L  Historical  Printif  representinesome  of  the  most  nsemo- 
rable  Events  in  English  History,  in  which  the  Costumes  of  the  Timo 
are  carefully  preserved.  With  Descriptions,  bv  Bmtly  Taylor. 
To  which  is  added,  a  brief  Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  England. 
Skno.pp.  104.    London,  1821. 

2.  Stones  selected  from  the  Histortf  of  Eng^nd,  from  the  Conquest 
to  the  Revobaion.    24mo.  pp.180.  Trice  Ss.  6d. 


W 


ITU  the  first  of  these  two  little  works  we  have  been  mock 
pleased.    It  contains  ninety-six  prints  of  a  kind  very  supe- 
rior to  what  are  generally  found  in  books  for  children.     The  cos- 
tumes, and,  in  many  caaes,  a  general  likeness   of  the  perscios, 
are  well  preserved,  by  .which  means  the  prints  will  of  themselves 
poDvey  touch  interesting  information,  and  will  serve  to  fix  on  the 
mind  accurate  aasociationa  relative  to  the  leading  facts  in  JEogliah 
history.    The  Author  of  the  Deacriptiona  (who  is  not,  we  per- 
ceive, one  of  the  Ongar  family)  states,  that  <  Lingavd  sod  Burke 
'  have  been  her  chief  authorities  te  ttea  earfier  pad  of  ilie  vrork ; 
*  for  the  latter  portion,  Hume^  Mrs.  Macauley,  Mrs.  Hatchia- 
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^  «oo»  tko  JIttnoifs  of  Oliver  Crom welly  and  Evelyn's  Memoirs 
'  bave^  been  oonsiiked.'  The  pains  which  have  laanifesU j  been 
tekeo  to  make  the  history,  so  far  as  it  goes,  correct,  are  yerir 
laudfLMe.  The  greater  part  of  the  ideas  with  which  children's 
heads  are  usually  filled  respecting  the  history  of  Eoglattd,  are 
positively  erroneous.  Either,  it  is  thought  immaterial  what 
prejudices  they  imbibe,  so  long  as  they  are  entertained  with  the 
*  stories,'  or  their  minds  are  designedly  prejudiced  by  gross  mis* 
representations  of  history.  The  historians  referred  to  have  dearly 
been  consulted,  but  are  followed  in  some  instances  with  a  proper 
reserve.  Mrs.  Macauley,  for  instance,  whose  name  as  anautho- 
riiybad  better  have  been  suppressed,  is  admitted  to  be  in  a  ma^ 
terial  point  at  variance  with  facts  established  by  the  decisive  tes<- 
timony  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  Richard  tlie  Third^s  character  is 
drawn  in  not  quite  so  deep  colours  as  it  usually  has  been  ;  and  the 
murder  of  the  two  royal  babes,  wtiich  forms  so]  interesting  a 
counterpart  to  the  story  of  the  Babes  in  the  Wood,  is  passed 
over  as  of  doubtful  truth :  yet  Lingard  has  satisfactorily  shewn^ 
that  there  .is  little  reason  for  scepticism  on  these  points* — 
.Bui,  it  is  spying  n^uch  for  such  a  work,  that  it  is  free 
fraA  .any  important  error,  and  contains  no  sentiments  of 
•a  e^u^eptionable  nature.  We  have  only  to  regret,  that 
4be  style  is  certainly  not  adapted  to  very  young^  children. 
Tho. language,  though  good  and  free  from  affectation,  is  not 
.oqfficienUy  plain  ;  and  the  reflections  are  sometimes  above  th.e 
level  of  boyhood.  There,  is  so  much  merit  in  the  general  desi|j^ 
af  the  work,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  materials,  that  wea^r 
▼ert  to  4his  fault  with  reluctance ;  but  would  re€M>mmend  in  jthe 
next  edition,  a  diligent  revision  of  the  phraseology,  4o  bring  it 
down  to  the  compass  of  juvenile  readers.  The  last  ariiclein  the 
work  contains  an  unadviseable  expression  of  o|>inion,  which  it 
would  have  been  prudent  to  omit.  Henry  VIII's  character  is 
too  slightly  passed  over.    We  subjoin  the  follpwing  specimens. 

<  24.    Henry  II.  and  Rosamond  Clifford. 
'  There  are  a  great  many  romantic  tales  recorded  resgeqting  Hennr 
the  Second,  and  Rosamond  Cliffiird,  or  Fair  RosfUQcnd,  as  she  ^  call- 
ed.   I  do  not  ask  you  to  believe  them  all,  though  it  is  certain  that 
there  was  such  a  person,  and  that  King  Henry  passed  a  great  deal  of 
time  Fith  her,  which  made  his  queen  Eleanor  very  angry.    The  songs 
nod  stories  of  the  times  tell  us,  that  Rosamond  iivM  in  a  bow^r  at 
.  "Woodstock,  where  King  Henry  concealed  her,  to  avoid  the  anger  of 
his.  queen.    Tbe  bower  was  supposed  to  be  in  a  labyrinth,  wbicb  was 
very  well  4:ontmed,  so  that  none  bnt  king  Uenr^  knew  the  w^.    But 
iqueen  Eleanor  managed  to- find  it  out,-  and  earned  ifitb  her  a  do«^1  of 
poison  and  a  daeger,  giving  foir  Rosampnd  her  choice  betWeen  them. 
-Iftossaaond  pleaded  in  vain.  .Her  doom  wiis  fixed^  and  she  took  the 
'  poi«oii>  ^uoen,  Eleanor  standing  over  her  wjtiile  she  drank  it**' 
'-'•:^   -  2X2.      '  .  •'^'  ^'-'^ 
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*  85.  Cromwell  refosiag  to  toeej^  the  Cmnto. 
*  TfaevioleBtiiieaniFe  ofdisBokiiie  ibe  pariinmeat  pbsei  CfwamB 
and  the  andepeDdent  ftctioft  el  tiie  bead  of  the  goveraaMnU  Wfaa^ 
ever  may  be  oitf  opinioaa  reepectiiig  bimtelf  mmL  the  actiope  cif  the 
protecurthi^  it  mupl  fum  be  a  aubjeet  of  najoipiiig^  thai  ike  prvebf  * 
teriao  oii^blvsbmept,  which  proayised  eve*  lem  libemr  of  oonedenoe 
ih$^  H^  oM  episcopalian  govefnmeot  had  done*  was  tbua  oveftbrown. 
It  f^ywpt  Ip^  doubted  that  CromwelFs  aipbitioii  woidd  Have  led  hit^ 


recall  prince  Charlee>  providing  for  the  aecurity  of  publie  Uhez^hy 
lesal  restraintsi  than  to  accept  of  any  higher  dignity  himedf^  and 
Cromwell  prudently  followed  this  counsel,  so  fiur  as  to  rcg^  the 
crOwBt  when  oflhred  to  him  by  the  parliament  Deolh  put  aa  end 
fa  his  UirbsAent  career,  8rd  of  September^  1618.' 

The  merits  and  demerits  of  the  other  little  vohiiiie  are  preoiaely  of 
an  opposite  character.  On  the  one  hand,  its  literary  merit  is  of  a 
liigher  order :  it  is  evidently  the  unbending  of  a  man  of  taste  and 
gepios.  and  consist^  of  a  so^es  of  historioal  tales  told  in  a  narse* 

S'  style  of  the  most  engaging  simplicity.  Ob  the  othat  handl, 
^  principal  object  of  the  Writer  being  avowedly,  not  t#  iMitfiiat 
but  tp  amuse,  historical  Terity,  and,  in  soiae  hislaaeea,  atodMr 
^d  fidrneas  ar0  wholly  disregard^.  Were  this  tfce  laaplt  rf 
m^re  nedtgence,  we  shoold  only  regret,  Aathe  did  aoltklHkIt 
DVOrth  miife,  in  telQng  the  history  'of  theh*  awb  eotmtry  eves  ib 
diif di'ep,  to  be  correct ;  but  there  is  rather  too  obtmslve  an  at- 
tempt to  nfiake  the  penrersioa  of  history  sabservleat  to  the  fliatca« 
log  of  political  prc^ndiees  on  the  infiint  mind,  as  if  the  Writer 
drought  that  all  the  QHb^ndity  of  Toryhnf  odght  lb  he  noilied  «p 
with  the  first  food  the  intellect  is  capable  of  rectelving,  ahd  that 
ignorance,  as  it  as  been  said  to  be  the  mother  of  devotioOy  ia  the 
^ent  of  loyalty  also.    Take  the  following  as  an  iRostration.  * 

*  King  Charles's  Marfyrdom. 

*  King  Charles  the  First  was  an  excellent' man  and  it  good  ihg-^t 
^  a  -tisnder  hosbandt  a  loving  fhther,  a  kikill  master,  and  a  true 
mend  rhat  he  had  the  misfortune  to  live  m  hfedthbeii*  and  to  Iiave 
liHcked  and  rebellious  subjects.  ...;..  .^  ;.  i  «     . 

■  These  wibked  mharose  In  fehdllon  agahBtlhiagaMr4ii^-«Aa 
tiidnd/aidibu^Aktmnnllingneu  io  fmnkhiheuimmck^fitAtiMmM 
(jirttii  marfy  intlles  they  at  h»t  sueoeeded  in  takmg  the  IdM  Miaaocr. 

*  bi  n/lsoq  tl^ey  tf^atedhim  with  the  greatest  iaMeneo  sim  Itraaalilj , 
ihid  at  last  th^y  resqhred  to  try  him  forliis  lifo,  in  a  oeurt  of  thria^sm 
tttiOcix^  is  ff  th^  ppor  Icing  had  done  any  thing  for  which  be  daaaiwd 
tb  be  ffied;  and  (evea  if  he  had)  these  wretches  had  aay  right  lotQr 
ami* 

«  9b(tiej  atfetnbled  akind of  oouit  hi  Westmhister  HaB— yaw  haow 
Westminster  Haii-^that  gteal  room  with  the  civioa*  woodoi  latf 
which  I  oace  abewed  you. 
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«  YMi^  in  thii  mm  Ihtf  istenbled  tbetr  eowrt,  wkUi  ionsbied  of 
rrfriii  — rf  iwirfwiw,  .'/Mif  tfM  AmIrm,  iind  they  proceeded  te  try  their 
km§  ;*  Imt  .^they  had  pethiotf  to  proi^  ageiaet  hmi»  and  his  ieneeeoee 
waiflo  dear  that  they  eroiild  not  let  htm  qpeak|  but  they  condemned 
bun  to  be  beheaded—- contrary  to  all  law  and  juatieei  iai  to  the  aur* 

priae  and  horror  of  an  good  and  honest  men. 

•  *  ♦  •     •         «  # 

*  Almost  all  people  loved  the  king ;  but  the  rebels,  tliougti  feiref 
in  number  than  the  good  people^  irere  soldiers,  and  had  arms  in  ^eit 
hands,  and  forced  the  rest  of  the  people  to  eobmit  to  their  cruel  ty*' 
ranny.' 

If  a  child  learns  nothing  else  from  this  tissue  of  misrepresent&ion, 
be  will  learn  the  us^  of  the  words  fool,  and  knaye,  and  rebel,  add 
madman — those  elegant  accessions  to  the  nw^sery  vocabulary ! 
Mr.  Croker — yes,  gentle  reader,  Mr.  Croker  is  the  historian— 
states^  that  he  has  '  not  come  down  later  than  the  Revolution^ 
€  because  from  that  period  history  becomes  too  distinct  and  im- 
<  portant  to  be  irified  with  /  /  * 


l^m'  V    t    >  •   >    'mn    .'IWli'Ti      ■    I       'w*' 


Alt.  yni.  f%i  Scripintt  TnHmony  to  the  Messiah  :  an  Inquifj  with 
a  View  to  a  satisfactory  Determination  of  the  Doctrine  tanghft  m  the 
Hdy  Scripmrea eonoemina* Che  Person  df  Chrfiti  fndadfB^  aeare- 
Ihl  OKaaiiaalifMiiyf  Dr.  Bi&ham*s  Calm  Inqmsyv  a^  of  ^w^  V"^ 
Mriati  Works  m  tte  saoie  aukgeol.  By  John  lye  Smithy  DJX  b 
two  Volttnes.  Vol*  lU  pane  L  smAJl.  fp.  dlO^  Sfo,  UHU 
Koldswoith. 

(CtmdMeifrtm  foge  988.> 

rpHE  oritioiame  of  Unit^ian  Writers  on  the  valedioiory  ad« 
^  dress  of  our  X«or4»  Matth,  JUi^Tiii.  19^  20,  are  noticed  at  eoine 
length  by  Dr..  Smith,  who  ia,  \a  our  judgement,  aom|4eteLy  auc-* 
cessful  in  refutiiu;  them,  and  in  ^stoblisbtng  that  sense  of  tXm 
passage  against  which  they  have  beea  directed  with  ao  much  per- 
tinadtyr  At  tbf  monfient  of  hia  leaving  the  world,  our  l4>rd  i|d»- 
drcMes  tQ  bis  4i9cip)ea  the  promiao  of  nia  preaenoe,  ^^  Bekold^  I 
^^  am  with  yon  umoy^  ;^-*i«f  vh  ^mi^^^fSH  «»v  eM99(.''«-Hiuch  a  pcq- 
senoe,  indubitaUiy,  aa  implies  a  personal  auperintendenee,  assist- 
fUM^v  and  prptMliw*  Ta  ihia  eflbcl  Cbriat  had  already  deoUr^ 
husuitlf,  wh^o  be  aaa«red  bia.  diaciplea  that  be  would  impart  to- 
tbensi  wheiiih0y  should  b#  brought  before  rulers  for  his  Name^s 
nke,  wiadom  and  addrfSf.  (aika  xxi.  1$.  iTbis  passage,  exactly 
like  the  former,h9a  referent  to  a  tiipp  and  to  circumstances  sub- 
aequent  to  the,  aisgewioa  of  Chri^  To  us.  ii  appears,  that  thes^e 
passages  aie  of  gre^t  importance  towards  ttie  duoidation  qtiho 
personal  chan^t#r  of  <h4  Messiah^  wheiih^/  Wf  adopt  the  e((p)a-* 
naiUQii  of  UnitariiMi.  Writier^  giviog  the  limitei  oom»lniciioft  «^Mel» 
JDr.Soutii   Qp|i99«S|,9r  wb^heir  weagree  sntb.lm.iV^Jliil^ 
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proved  and  just  iQter|}retation.  Fer,  on  the  fiNrmer  bypothou, 
the  presence  and  agency  of  Christ  whan  he  was  peraosaUf  re- 
tired from  the  world,  are  establisbed ;  and  if»  nvhen  he  mms  ibm 
removed  fi*om  his  diseiples,  he  was  able  promptly  to  aidtind  pro- 
tect them,  to  inspect  their  laboars,  and  to  impart  success  to  tbrif 
ministry,  he  was  equally  able  to  assist  and  prosper  others  employ* 
ed  in  the  same  cause,  at  times  remotely  distant  from  the  periods 
of  their  service  and  sufferings.  It  is  less  the  specific  referenoe  to 
the  Apostles  that  is  important,  than  the  great  and  signal  claims 
comprised  in  the  promise  of  our  Lord.  Even  were  it  conceded 
to  Mr.  Wakefielcf,  that  Christ^s  promise  is  a  declaration  to  (he 
Apostles  of  their  Jt>ord^s  continuing  with  them  in  working  mira* 
dies  to  the  end  of  the  age,  or  to  Mr.  Lindsay,  that  it  is  to  them 
only  an  assurance  of  extraordinarv  assistance  and  support,— it 
would  still  be  a  position  capable  of  being  maintained  by  argument, 
thatthe  person  who  could  give  such  promises  unaccompanied  by 
any  intimations  of  limited  power,  might  continue  his  watchful  care 
and  protection  to  the  proper  objects  of  his  superintendeooe  through 
all  time.  The  promise  of  Christ  most,  therefore,  upon  ewetj  fair 
,  principle  of  interpretation,  he  regarded  as  a  dedaratioo  of  tke  Di- 
vine qualifications  of  its  Author. 

But,  though  we  might  thus  direct  the  argument  (in  a  fomaooi- 
what  different  from  that  which  Dr.  Smith  baa  employed)  against 
the  opinion  of  Unitarian  Writers,  foundingit  on  their  own  cosees- 
sions,  we  are  fully  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  determiiiiDg  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  in  Matthew's  gospel  by  the  cxaeleit 
scrutiny  of  its  terms.  The  question  whettier  Christ's  prooiise  is 
limited  to  the  Apostolic^age,  or  relates  to  the  conclusion  of  all  the 
ages  of  time,  must  be  ascertained  by  the  fair  construction  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  phrase  'n  avrrOiua  rev  a^vvo^  ;  and  every  competeiit 
and  unprejudiced  reader  of  Dr.  Smith's  remarks  will^  we  appre- 
hend, be  of  opinion,  that  the  conclusion  which  he  hits  established, 
is  fairly  brought  oat,  and  is  the  only  adequate  and  correct  mean- 
ing of  the  expressions.  No  passage  which  could  afibrd  aaaist- 
ance  to  a  critic,  has  been  omitted  in  the  learned  Author's  exami- 
nations. He  has  accurately  discriminated  between  the  oonstmc- 
tion  of  the  text  in  his  proof  examples,  and  the  idiom  of  aeoe 
other  passages  which  have  been  pressed  into  the  dlsoossiott  by 
writers  directly  favourable  to  the  limited  sense  of  Matt.  xxviiL 
90.^  Mr.  Wakefield's  precipitate  assertions  and  unsubstantial 
oritioisnra  are  particularly  noticed,  and  it  is  clearly  shewn,  that 
^  €be  end  of  time,"  and  not  the  conclusion  of  the  period  of  the 
Jewish  poHty,  ia  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  all  the  examples  is 
^wMdi  it  occurs  in  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  the  only  book  «f  the 
New  Testament  in  which  this  particular  idiom  is  used. 

The  fourth  chapter  of  the  third  Book  is  on  the  real 
of  Jeaiis  Christy  particularly  as  involving  the  feec^lian  of. 


perfor  mrtare;  The  priocipal  texts  ^xiimuied  in  thi8  pqrtion  of 
the  wbrk,  are,  8  Oor.  viii.  9^  and  Philip,  ii.  6,  8. .  On.  toe  former, 
we  transcribe  the  following  passages : 

i  ^^  cc  Ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  on  account 
of  you  he  became  poor,  though  he  was  rich  ;  in  order  that  ye,  by  his 
poverty  might  be  enriched.'* 

'  The  Cfium  Inquirer  expresses  contempt  for  those  who  infer  the  pre- 
existenceof  Christ  fironi  this  text ;  while  he  admits  that  **  if  the  fact 
were  antecedently  established,  this  passage  mi^ht  indeed  be  admitted 
as  a  graceful  allusion  to  it.*'  If,  however,  his  interpretation  of  the 
teems  be  just,  it  would  scarcely  be  warrantable,  admitting  the  conces* 
sioiiy  to  suppose  such  an  allusion ;  but,  if  a  fkir  examination  should 
show  that  nis  interpretation  is  erroneous,  the  passage  #ill  remain,  not 
as  an  allusion  merely,  but  as  a  positive  and  strong  implication*  Hie 
sense  according  to  him,  is,  *  that  Christ  was  rich,  and,  at  the  same  timeft 
that  he  lived  in  poverty  : — ^rich  in  miraculous  powers,  which  it  was  at 
his  option  to  employ  for  his  own  benefit  ;***— but  he  submitted  to  the 
severest  privations ;  **  he  made  no  use  of  his  miraculous  powers  for  his 
own  advaotage**'  Undoubtedly  this,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  true,  and  is 
suited  to  the  design  of  the  connexion,  as  a  motive  to  compassion  and 
liberality:  but  that  His  twtihe  entire  sense^  nor  that  which  was  spe- 
aaUy  intended  by  the  apostle,  mayi  I  submit,  be  maintained  on  solid 
grounds.' 

The  Calm  Inquirer  assigns  as  the  reasons  of  his  interpretation^ 
first,  that  the  verb  «t«x<vw  does  not  properly  signify  to  become 
pour;  hot  to  bepoar^  and  aeooodly,  that  the  construction  requires 
that  the  two  states  should  be  simultaneous.  Dr.  Smith  has  clearly 
proTed  by  quotations  from  the  Septua^nt,  that  the  Biblical  use 
of  the  Yerb,is  in  the  sense  to  become  poor  itom  a  previous  better 
condition ;  and  to  the  second  of  the  Inquirer's  reasons,  be  gives 
the  following  reply. 

*  2.  **  The  construction  requires  that  the  two  states  should  be  simul- 
taneous. The  aorist  expresses  a  perfect  action,  in  past  definite  time ; 
which  time  is  ascertained  bj  the  connexion  Christ  iirri«x<vo'E  toas  poor* 
IVhenf  llx#c<no(«'yat  thetime«o&m  A^.iiMunci,*' 

*  We  will  try  this  canon  by  two  or  three  examples  in  the  writings  of 
the  same  apostle.  £vM{itfov0^n(n,  he  hath  made  us  alive  toith  Christm 
Wbe&?  At  the  time  nheuf  "omt  'nfj^f  we  voere  dead  in  trespasser 
amd  JMt.  The  two  states  must  be  simultaneous :  the  Christian  con- 
verts were  dead  in  sin»  and  alive  through  Christ  at  the  same  time*  So 
likewise  must  we  reason  on  the  recurrence  of  the  same  phrasOoloffy  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  Karnxxa'^juty,  toe  have  been  recancued  to 
God.  When  I  At  the  time  toAffi,  t^Opol  2[mf,  tte  f»ereenams^ .  The 
two  states  are  simultaneous:  we  are  enemies  to  God  and  in  a  Mate  of 
reconciliation  with  him  at  the  same  time.  Sncb  would  he  Che  theolegy, 
sudi  the  sense,  of  this  rule,  applied  afWr  the  manner  of  the  CabSj^In- 
quirer* 

*  Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  first  aorist  active  and  middle,  and  the 
two  in  the  passive  Toice,  (for  the  observation  can  apply  to  these  only,) 
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'^  exprett  a  perfect  action  io  past  definite  time/*  Then  ihe 
^fh^wx^ff^  woUd  not  so  properly  be,  he  Ihed  a  Itfe  ef  fc/otrig^^ifSA 
escpresset  a  continued  action,  and  wodd  require  the  loiperftotteiiie^  or 
Ifbe  second  aerivt*  if  tbe  verb  had  one  :  bat  tbe  proper  renderina^  ac- 
CQryliBg.tO'the  common  Greeic  signification  of  tne  word»  would  be^  Ar 
^^gg^^  or,  according  to  the  scriptural  acceptation,  ke  became paarm 
.  <Thia  coocluflion  is  aumaorted  also  by  another  doctrine  of  the  aorinib 
which  is  fnaintained  by  Fischer  and  nermann,  critics,  whoBi  all  will 
•oknowledge  to  be  among  the  few  who  have  occupied  tbe  first  rank  ia 
tbia  depai^tmant  of  literature  'r  whedier  we  consider  the  prodigiooa  ex* 
tent  and  accuracy  of  their  acquaintance  with  Greek  authors,  or  Acir 
auiprisiw  aGUSaness  in  penetrating,  and  sagacity  in  explainiag  tbe  ra- 
ti(MaW  of  tbe  laogiiage.  The  former  of  these  autbors'says, '  that  tbe  sc* 
Qdnd  aoriat  danotes  a  perfect  action,  in  a  past  and  eontinued  doe^lbat 
uiscertaio  aod  aodefined ;  and  the  first  aorist  express^  tbe  same  afbe« 
tioaa  of  tm^  but  wUhaiU  the  idea  of  centinuU^,*  Tbe  latter  nakea 
three  cases  of  the  aorist :  the  first,  the  notation  of  an  action  com* 
pleteA  within  some  portion  of  time  which  is  not  only  nam  pa^t,  but 
)U#  heefi  oast  a  certain  space  of  time  ago,  which  space  in  alapaed 
time  is  leu  ttodefiaed :  the  second,  the  intimating  of  repetition,  fire* 

?ancyy  or  habits  the  third,,  the  idea  of  possible  or  probable  aietsoii* 
ie  only  tbe  first  of  these  that  can  appljr  to  the  text  under  conaider* 
ation ;  and  according  to  it,  hrt^^(w<n  will  admit  of  beio^  rendered 
eitbert  he  became  poor^  or  he  Uoed  a  Ufe  ^paoeriyj  but  it  gires  no 
evidence  of  the  asaumed  community  €€  tkne  with  wJio^atot  Jp. 

*  The  Inquirer  appears  to  think  thaS^  whan  tlie  participle  dt  ia 
ni  reference  to  past  tima^  some  adveffb  is  Mfniaita  to>nark  tbs  ta 
tion  to  anolher  tiroes  as  aa  John  ix.  Si.  **  Beiag  (thai  isr  baivinf 
been)  biiad,  fum>  I  see:  n^t  •$»,  a^  l^im'**  But  any  aehalar,  in 
fcja  ordinary  Greek  reading,  asay  oksewa  the  fae^oeot  iastanoaaef 
dus  partici^  acoucring  in  tbe  seaao  of  past  time  without  anj  adver- 
bial intimation :  and  every  school^boy  knows  that  the  preaeat  par* 
ticiple  ia  also  the  participle  of  the  imperfect  t^nse. 

'  A  sentence  closely  resembling  thac  under  eonaMeiaston;  aocait 
in  the  former  Epistle  va  the  same  church  r  ^'Tloaghl  was  f^  fima 
all,  1  subjected  knyselF  as  a  servant  to  all."  WiN  it  be  pretanded  that 
thaae  two  states  ^rere  simultaneous  f  The  meanklg  eMoendjf  i%  that 
the  apostle  abdicated  his  liberty,  and  enferctf  iaVb^aneW' aM  i 
state. 

^  ^  Some  light  is  also  gained  to  the  senee  of  kW^iaert  from  ita-^ 
tion  with  T^«uTfi<nrrK'  for,  if  the  latter  esrpresa  tt  change  of  araetj  •  h^ 
comAig  rich  from  the  previous  condition'  of  ^piriloid  povaMy,  it  ii 
reasonable  tp  regard  the  Ibrmer  as  corresponfdeMi'  pp^  MS    871^ 

iTIie  learned  and  judicious  oritietama  on  the  other  passage, 
PhilTp  ii,  dH^)  eittendio^  from  p.  876  (o  f.  4k6y  are  tea  copiou* 
to  be  trnoaferred  to  onr*  pages  :  wpe  aaast  tberafore  aatiafy.  our- 
selves with  referring  to-  them  in  the  worii  balbi%*  ua.  The  juet 
reipa^ka  of  Dr.  Smith  op  the  mode  of  sqlution  which  Untoriaa 
writers  bate  adopted'  to  explain  apart  of  tHe*  diffieirity-' wbkb 
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]lie«  in  their  v«y  in  the  elucidation  of  the  preceHing  texta,  aa^Dk^ 
WwefeTi  of  being  detuched  withotii  injury  from  their  connexioil. 

-^^^^'tfae  Unttarians  maintain  that  the  state  of  dignity  from  which 
<!hritt  deaeended,  ia  to  be  referred  wholly  to  certain  circumataDces  ih 
his  4sofNiilhm  as  the  mesaenger  of  God  among  men.  In  his  celebrity 
aadpftpolarkyi  the  authority  with  wbich  he  spake  in  the  name  of 
Oody  and  hki  miraoles,  they  place  this  superior  slate ;  aifd  the  s^ 
emptying' thef  apply  to  his  submitting  to  the  meanest  rank  in  Hie,  f& 
p^e«^<aiidw«at«  to  indignity,  cruel  treatment,  and  a  iriolent  and  uii« 
junt  death* 

•  *  It  fuppears  to  me  a  solid  objeotion  to  this  interpretation,  that  it  ia 
extrenaely  remote  from  the  just  signification  of  the  terms ;  that  it  ia 
evidently  forced  to  help  the  exigency  of  a  system;  and  that  it  scarcely 
cotAports  with  fact     Let  the  studious  and  candid  reader  examine 
what  has  been  advanced  on  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  and  the  scope 
BtA  sense  of  the  connexion ;  and  impaitially  consider  whether  this 
ioterpratation  is  at  all  in  congruity  with  them.    As  to  the  facts  of  the 
^nsn,  thefe^  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  such  contrast  between 
the  prior  and  the  latter  parts  of  our  Lord's  public  life,  as  the  inter- 
pcwtfltion  avpposes.    The  history  shews  that  he  was  alwaya  **a  roan 
of  aorriowa  and  acquainted  with  grief."    It  is  recorded  of  a  very 
isarly  period  of  his  ministry,  that  he  ^*  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head." 
Rapvoacb  and  calumny  were  heaped  upon  him  through  its  Reneral 
course :  and  his  stupendous  miracles,  his  engaging  address,  his  ad- 
mired wisdom,  his  occasional  and  fugitive  popularity,  only  gave  a 
keener  edge  to  the  blasphemies  of  his  adversaries,  and  to  the  pans 
of  his  own  soul,  while  *'  he  beheld  the  transgressors  and  was  grieved^ 
and  reproach  broke  his  heart.**    With  respect,  also,  to  the  closing 
scenes  of  his  life,  which  these  writers  c6nceive  to  have  constituted 
4hte  humiliation  and  emptying  himself;  it  is  proper  to  observe, '  that 
the  evidences  of  power  and  majesty  were  really  not  soppresaed  during 
that  period,  in  tne  manner  that  their  hypothesis  supposes.    On  the 
oOlstiaiy,  his  peculiar  glory  was  displayed  in  various  ways,  and  those 
mor€  caienlated  to  impress  the  beholders  with  awe  and  temor,  as  weH 
^a-mth  admiration  and  gratitude,  than  any  previous  demonstration  of 
oor  Lord's  superiority  had  been.    Such  were  his  striking  to  the 
gtMi04.lhe  band  of  armed  men  with  a  glance  of  his  eye,  his  healing 
the  high-priest's  servant,  his  shewing  mercy  and  promising  heaven  to 
the  penitent  robber,  the  preternatural  darkness,  the  rending  of  the 
▼eil  of  the  temple,  the  ternftc  earthquake,  and  the  still  more  astonish* 
ittg  miracle,  that  **  the  tombs  were  opened,"  and  many  bodies  of  holy 
persons >ere  raised. '  These  events  possessed  a  grandeur  till  then  un- 
equalled ;  aud  they  turn  the  argument  of  the  writers  referred  to,  coos- 
pletaelyback  upon  themselves.    According  to  their  own  manner  of 
interpretation,  these  circumstances,  more  than  any  that  can  be  ad« 
daced  in  the  previous  life  of  Jesus,  amounted  to  a  being  in  the  firm  of 
(rod  ^**  teaching  and  working  miracles  in  God*6  name,  exerdsii^ 
aathonljv  judfjing  mankind,^*)  and  a  being  lih  God.    Thus  is  their 
Ipiespreiation  mconsistent  and  self-destructive.',  pp^  40i  -406. 

Tbi  Uoiiarian  mode  of  explication  thus  noticed^  would  so^Qlt 
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ip  (he  ykvi  q(  (b^  C^lm  Inquirer  mA  aofpe^.^f  ^bte  ao^^4il4ff^ 
to  be  very  sufftcient  for  the  purposes  (o  which  it  U  ap|>lieci,  tj/^ 
h  there  an^  method  of  interpreUtion  less  iotitled  tp  cQQ6deiicai 
kl^  subsUQtinl.  in  9hort|  more  completely  iriaieuary  diaii  ^i 
It  ie  purely  bvpolhetical,  uoi  having  the  least  real  pretfMrioiii  ta 
^ptural  authority.  It  is  by  those  writers  abuodapily  (ni9|plp|eil; 
it  18  their  master*key«  which  they  apply  to  Tarioua  paaaaps,  hot 
Wbieb  nre  not  to  be  explained  rationally  and  eofiaistenilyVy  thii 
oieans.  The  glory  of  Christ,  the  riches  of  Christ,  the  exahatiea 
of  Christ,  are  the  miraculous  powers  which  it  was  at  bis  optien 
td  einploy  for  his  own  benefit !  Now,  throughout  the  whole 
New  Testament,  there  is  notbiog  !n  the  form  of  a  direct  refer* 
ehc^  to  OhrisCs  miraculous  powers  as  being  bts  glory  or  bk 
iriches  i-**uot  the  Bligbtest  intimatiou  that  miracuJoua  powen 

Sere  ever  available  Tor  private  personal  i^dTantage,  not  a  par- 
ole of  proof  that  they  were  ever  ao  used»  or  cov^ld  Wweift- 
ployed.  And,  upon  the  Unitarian  hypothesis^  the  ojstion  of 
miraculous  agenoy  for  the  private  benefit  of  the  individual, 
would  seem  tp  ha  excluded  in  the  moat  perfect  mauwer.  There 
isBo  difllereooe  in  this  case  between  Chrlal  bknaelf  auA  either 
Ptal  or  Peter,  or  Any  other  of  the  Apostles ;  for,  wbateret  dis- 
parity in  other  respects  there  miffht  be  between  the  Blaster  and 
thfe  diso^le,  they  were,  on  that  nypothesis,  equally  human  and 
dependent,  and  had  no  freedom  of  opinion  or  power  to  regard  to 
the  objects  of  their  miraculous  eoclowments.  That  extraordi* 
nary  cjuallficaUou  badi  aa  ijls  speoial  and  exclusive  deeioi*  the 
establishment  of  their  imthoritv  aa  messengera  from  Mod  to 

Can;  But  there  is  the  e^tirf  aosence  not  ouly  of  all  ^Tideao^ 
It  of  all  sober  presumptioiiy  that  it  wasy  or  could  b^  •▼MlabU 
for  personal  uace.  Wben^  therefore,  the  Calm  Inquirer  gntvcif 
utAles,  that  Jesoa  *  made  no  use  of  his  roifaouloua  povwa  is 
^  bis  own  advantage,*  he  should  have  attempted  to  shew  that  ths 
*  jgreftteet  of  all  the  Jprbpheta  and  messengers  of  Go<r  cooM 
h&[e  teiide  sotSb  use  of  them. 

.'  The  proof  of  our  Iiord^s  Divinity,  arising  flrotn  the  wor^iip  ^ 
Ar^ed  tohim^has  always  bad  its  sbar^  of  attention  fronn  the  ad- 
va^cates  df  that  doctrine*  The  argument  is,  indeed,  of  the  verj 
Srsi  importance,  since  the  evidence,  if  substantialt  nuuA  boom- 
ff^rily  be  deoiaive  of  the  coutroveray*  Fori  if  Divine  wocebip  ii 
tiw^  ffi^  to  Christ,  if  there  be  decisive  testimony  taeneea 
firot^  Ohrisl  eauAOt  be  a  creature ;  end  as  there  is  esf  medM 
betnefen  a  nature  wbiob  ie  created  and  that  whieh  is  DiviB%  tfaa 
true  XHvinity  of  the  Messiah  is  olearly  established.  UsimriM 
IfTritera  ef  other  times  admitted  the  worship  of  Christ,  tho«g^ 
^y  had  methods  of  applying  the  iiot  by  which  they  eftttnqpled 
to  reconcile  the  testimony  of  Scripture  with  the  exigenoiBi  «f 
tferiteyiliiik    Thrir  MeeeMoe  inlhe  iniMit  dby»  heve  nhs^ 
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^t»'«t!dld  of  tMr  pri0d«ee60ors*  creeds  bfit  tbey  fiave j^t  ir^ 
^oMained  th«  ttieaAS  of  dtopotrinf  of  the  stubborn  dSfQci^Mep 
which  oppose  them  in  their  attempts  to  shew  that  th^  iSfe^  TeiU-* 
tneiii  is  not  a  decisive  voucher  for  the.  worship  of  Jesus  C^naC 
PatiT  prayed  to  Christ,  2  Cor.  xii.  7,  9,  but  then  it  is  said,  <  The 
^  apostle  applied  to  him  upon  some  occasion  when  it  is  ^^ideot 
^  tbat'his  roaster  was  sensibly  present  with  him.'  Suppose  tbaft 
it  was  so,  bow  is  the  negative  argument  helped  by  tUs  kind  of 
explanation  i  But  Dr.  Smith  has»  v^e  thiniL,  very  eftetuflly 
replied  to  this  representation.  The  argument  fbonded  on  as« 
onptions  and  examples  of  worship,  oecaples  several  of  the  ehapr 
tors  of  his  work.  The  formula  of  invocation,  *^  to  caU  upon 
^'  tte  fibme/*  titMrnXtraScu^  k.t.x.,  is  the  subject  of  an  examina^B 
truly  crttioal,  pp.  465 — 474.  The  phrase  is  so  definite  in  its 
ftppiioatioo  in  Acts  vti.  50,  60,  that  no  other  means  being  VA 
of  resisting  the  conclusive  testimony  of  that  passage,  the  rcif^r 
dentation  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  is  iSlduoed  td  \n^ 
▼alidate  an  argument  than  which  scarcely  any  is  more  idear  «r 
eogent,  '  This  holy  proto-martyr*  (we  quote  the  worde  of  the 
^  Calm  Inquirer')  *  bad  just  been  favoured  with  u  actual  iMoft 

*  of  our  Lprd,  and  the  vivid  ioipression  of  it,  if  not  the  tiskm 

*  itself,  must  baveconUmied  on  his  mind,  so  that  he  had  a  certain 


degree  authorise  addresses  to  Christ  Vrhen  he  is  not  actually 
'  pi^ent.*  But,  as  Dr.  Smith  very  properly  remarks,  it  is  p#r 
etesary  to  consider  what  were  the  blessings  whioh  Staybsn 
prayed  for ;  and  if  it  should  appear,  tliat  his  invooaCkKi  and 
bis  request  were  sueli  as  one  creature  could  not  address  to 
another,  or  such  as  a  creature  could  not  reeeive  froo  hlni|*^ 
if  it  should  appear  that  ttie  supplication  of  the  dyiiig  maftyt 
«<  fuH  of  faith  and  of  tha  Holy  Spirit,'*  had  reference  to  dhjec^ 
wbieh  are  oxdusiTciy  aompriasd  in  the  relatiott  whidh  a  CTlHs- 
tisns  aostains  to  God,  H  vrouM  then  seem  that  the  example  j)f 
SMphea  does  really  faR  vrithin  the  Hmit  of  reltgfooa  Worablf^ 
aiHl  floetf  authorise  addresses  to  Pbrist.  Stephen's  ^^  tf^. 
fermd  to  ivro  points: — 


<  ( 1}  ^le  restoration  of  natural  Ub.  Svirjr  mm  mat^  admit 
that  auch  a  restoration,  ^er  a  total  eatsnctioBy  an  extiaelioiiiMsl 

,  baa  coDtinded  for  ages,  can  bo  eSicted  by  no  pswer  inferior  to  that 
wbtcli  first  gave  Hfe.  He,  thevelbre*  ia  whosi  lbs  ooaMsaas  was 
rOooaed  lor  Sectiqg  this  work,  must  have  bcea  ragardsd  by  the  sOp* 

'  phcjuit  as  possessed  of  energy  omaipotent  sod  equaF  to  aenke  t  ami 

wo  b^Bi  before  seea  that  4e«a*  Christ  npteisiy  dafaaedlUbpswalrai 

'bia.owrak..  ,     .      .   . 
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.  the  dying  mftrtyr  sought,  but  such  a  restoration  as  would  include  xf$e 
supreme  happineu  o£  exhience  \  perfect  holiQesSy  deliveraoce  fi-on 
all  evil,  the  fruition  of  God  in  everlasting  blessedness. 

'  Now  I  would  asky  Who  was  competent  to  confer  such  a  gift  as  this? 
Who  is  able  both  to  give  existence,  and  to  make  that  existence  per- 
fectly and  immortally  happy  ^  Whom  would  a  serious  and  ratioaal 
« person,  in  his  last  moments,  choose  to  invoke  and  rely  upon  for  thig 
greatest  of  all  blessings ;  for  the  highest  enjoyment  that  divine  be- 
nevolence can,  to  all  eternity,  confer  upon  a  dependent  beinp  ? 

And  can  it  be  imagined,  that  this  distinguished  saint,  a  man  divinelT 
enlightened  in  the  knowledge  of  Christian  trulh,  who  was  so  favoured 
with  preternatural  discoveries  of  heavenly  realities,  that  *'  he  saw  the 
glory  of  God/'*-should,  in.  his  extremity,  turn  from  the  LMng  and 
Almighty  God  and  repose  his  last  act  of  faith  and  confidence  upon  a 
mere  felfow  creature  ? 

'  Upon  the  principles  of  those  who  hold  the  third  sentiment,  it  will 
be  readily  granted  tnat  the  object  which  the  martyr  desired  was  the 
Bternal  ralvation  of  his  soul,  his  immediate  reception  to  the  state  of 

£uri^  and  happiness*  '*  to  be  with  Christ,  where  he  is»  and  to  be- 
old  his  glory/*  He  asked,  therefore,  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the 
GBEATB8T  GOOD  that  immoTtal  existence  can  receive,  of  that  even 
JOmkipotemt  Lovx  can  bestow  l..-.^And  did  he  ask  this  of  one  who 
was  only  afellow.man,  however  dignified  ?.  Alas,  if  it  were  indeed 
sOp  language  would  fail  to  express  his  folly  and  impiety. 
.  \  *  For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  but  regara  the  notion,  that  it  was  al« 
lowable  in  Stephen  to  pray  to  Jesus,  because  "  he  actually  saw  him,** 
as  a  childish  and  imbecile  subterfuge,  incapable  of  freeing,  the  martyr, 
upon  the  Unitarian  hypothesis  iuelf,  from  the  charge  of  absurdity, 
profaneness,  and  idolatry.  For,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  point  of 
the  case  is  not  a  mere  **  address  to  Jesus,*'  as  it  is  artfully  repre- 
aented ;  but  it  lies  in  this,  that  the  incontrovertible  meaning  and  par- 
pert  of  the  words  used  by  Stephen,  was  a  prayer  for  the  greatest 
ef  poesibk  blessings;  a  petition  which  would  have  been  equally  pre- 
posteroua  and  irreligious,  whether  offered  to  a  visible  or  an  invisible 
being,  ^pless  that  bein^  were  **  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever." 

,  *  But  the  Calm  Inquirer  will  not  be  moved  by  these  reaaoniogi. 
He  does  not  hesitate  at  the  broad  insinuation  thai  this  dyii^  act  of 
•faith  and  devotion  was  an  act  of  disobedience  to  ChrisL  Waa  it, 
tlien^  in  scorn  and  irony  that,  in  the  same  breath,  he  denominatei 
Stephen  ^*  this  good  man,  this  holy  proto^martyr  ?"  Or  are  hii  ao- 
lions  of  duty  and  of  sin  so  lax,  that,  in  his  account,  worship  **  unan- 
thorized*'^  and  *'  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  Christ,''  was  a  txifliaf 
^rror,  aa  inconsiderable  weakness,  6ucn  as  we  may  yerycalmfy  attrir 
bula  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Saviour *8  disciples;  and  may 
even  expect  to  find  it  recorded  in  the  apostolic  history,  not  only  wtth- 
OQt  centttire  bat  with  every  appearance  of  approbation  ? 

« .  He  «ays  that  this  is  a  «  soiUary  example."  Bat  it  should  be  ob- 
Aenrcd  ikoa  it  islAe  snl^  cnrcurastantial  account  of  the  death  of  a  dii- 
dple  off  Christ,  which  U  has  pleased  the  wisdom  of  inspiration  to  pre* 
Beiv«  in  the  New  Testament  It  is,  indeed,  one  ;  but  \lmaU:  aad 
•Wiafcii  we  hate  %  right  te  Tagar4  it  as  imfar  wnmuMs  m  eqoiva- 
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^fit;  for  all  the  purposes  of  instruction  and  example*  to  the  possce* 

cion  of  a  larger  number  of  instances.  It  is,  however,  the  fact  that  the 
Neur  Testament  furnishes  us  with  references  to  the  death  of  Chris- 
tians, which  are  very  remarkably  impressed  with  the  same  character 
as  this  of  Stephen,  a  peculiar  and  distinguished  respect  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  Believers,  at  their  mortal  dissolution,  arc  described  as 
**  fallen  asleep  in  Christ,  dead  in  Christ,  fallen  asleep  through  Jesus, 
blessed  henceforth  [as]  dying  in  the  Lord  :**  and  when  the  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul  write  in  anticipation  of  their  own  death,  it  is  very  ob- 
servable that  the  thought  in  their  minds  was  most  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  authority,  power,  and  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

'  The  Inquirer  also  pronounces  this  example  to  be  *'  unauthorised," 
Surely  logical  equity,  leaving  modesty  out  of  the  question,  might 
have  taught  him  to  spare  this  assumption.  If,  by  being  authorized^ 
he  refers  to  the  general  warrant  of  Christianity,  I  appeal  to  the 
jud^ent  of  the  serious  and  impartial  reader,  upon  trie  evidence 
which  has  been  and  may  be  laid  before  him.  If  the  expression  be 
taken  as  respecting  Stephen's  personal  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
his  religion,  and  his  own  obligations  and  duty ;  I  humbly  submit  that 
it  is,  in  a  very  high  degree  presumptuous  and  unreasonable  for  a 
writer  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  professes  himself  to  be  an 
obedient  believer  in  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament,  thus  to 
question  the  authority^  and  to  condemn  the  practice  of  an  apostolic 
Christian,  a  man  evidently  held  in  the  first  rank  of  approbation  by 
the  inspired  servants  of  Christ,  and  of  whom  we  have  no  right  to 
doubt  that  he  was  himself  inspired:  **  a  man  full  of  faith  and  of  the 
Holt  Spirit.  Certainlv»  this  writer  has  little  considered,  whether 
he  was  not  assuming  the  character  of  certain  disputants  against 
Stephen,  who  **  could  not  resist  the  wisdom  and  the  spirit  by  which 
he  spake;'*  and  therefore  they  accused  him  of  ^'speaJung  blasphe- 
mous words."  ' 

What  man  of  scriptural  wisdom  and  humble  piety,  will  not  say ; 
Let  me  die  as  Stephen  died!  let  his  faith  and  devotion  be  minel 
But  let  me  not  be  numbered  with  those  who  think  themselves  qua* 
hfied  to  judge  and  censure  him.'    pp.  476— 8 L 

The  New  Testament  cballeDges  the  rei^ard  of  believers  to 
Christ,  in  a  manner  which  evinces  most  strikingly  and unequivo* 
cally  the  estimate  of  his  person  which  was  familiar  to  the  Apos- 
tles, and  from  which  Divine  daims,  as  being  the  ground  of  the 
affections  to  be  exercised  towards  him,  cannot  be  separated.  It 
Is  not  on  principles  by  which  the  intercourse  of  creatures  with 
each  other  may  be  regulated,  nor  is  it  on  account  of  benefactions 
conferred,  such  as  the  most  exalted  of  human  bein^  ooiaj^  be- 
stow, or  be  the  means  of  procurii\g,  that  tlie  U^vc^ut  feefuij^s  of 
the  Christian  towards  his  Lord  and  Sftviour^aJretobe.explained. 
Those  feelings  are  not  so  qualified  bjr  .the  WtborUy.iwlHob  de- 
mands them,  as  would  be  proper  in  the  oase^f-  flnriAfari^iOrder 
of  obligations,  whieh  lead  the  mindl'lo^a  cM^''^tff<  Uiaainga 
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Hid  ftte  iu  devotions  tber«.  They  are  aflbelioBi  folly,  perfectly 
olttimable  by,  and  dae  to  a  Beiofp  of  Ditine  ezoellenee,  the  iiiK* 
mediate  aothor  of  the  highest  gifts  received  by  roan.  To  Bt^. 
Swith'a  representations  in  the  following  passage,  too  miMlli  al* 
tf  otion  cannot  be  given. 

*  The  absence  of  strong  encomitims,  on  even  the  most  emioem 
human  iostrumeata  of  divine  beneficence  to  tbe  world,  is  a  varu  re- 
mttHtahk  characteristic  of  the  inspired  writings,  and  especially  pf  the 
TSmr  Testament ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  strictly  accordant  with  ^ 
great  plan  of  divine  wisdom,  that  ''  no  flesh  should  glory  in  the  pre« 
seaee  of  God,  hut  that  he  who  glorietb  should  glory  in  die  l«prd.*' 
||«t  to  all  this  a  most  striking  conorast  is  presented,  in  the  whole  man- 
nar  of  mentioding  and  referring  to  the  lilord  Jesus  Christ*  Tliefft  is 
no  restraint  to  the  fulness  of  expression,  no  caution  agsinst  treBching 
Hpen  Ae  divine  prerogatives,  no  appearance  of  appreheasioa  lost  the 
line  should  be  stretened  too  iar  in  cdebrating  the  honours  of  the 
Blessed  Redeemer,  and  in  nooring  out  the  fulness  of  afectinnaSe  e»- 
oemiura  and  admiration  wtta  respect  to  him.  Christians  are  tas^bt 
t#  glorv  in  him,  with  the  warmest  aSedien  end  aeal«  Faith,  love^ 
taust,  devoiedness  to  Christ,  and  eiipeelation  from  him  of  die  high* 
est  blessings  in  all  spiritoal  and  immortal  good,  are  habitually  repra- 
seiited  aa  we  genius  and  essence  of  true  picty.  Yet,  on  the  suppo* 
silaon  thai  Cmst  is  of  the  same  class  of  beiogs  with  Moses,  John 
and  Bull,  it  was  the  fact  with  re^srd  to  hiss,  equally  as  to  them, 
thaiall  bis  esceileacy  was  given  to  him  hv  grfce  from  above  i  and 
thes  restrictive  cautions  must  have  been  tne  more  necessary,  on  ac- 
ooaatof  the  abundance  and  higher  desoriptkin  of  the  revelntiotia  af 
whisb  he  was  the  vehicle/    pp.  591 ,  % 

1%  the  auhseqoeot  pages,  the  turgnineBt  ie  further  illaetmied ; 
and  numerous  instances  are  collected  from  the  Epistolary  pnits  ef 
the  New  Testament^  in  ita  support  and  eonftmatton :  at  die 
close  of  the  enumeration  there  occurs  the  following  appeal. 

<  In  the  preceding  passages,  to  which  there  are  others  similar,  the 
attributiona  are  made  to  the  Redeemer  alone :  in  the  following  he  b 
imited,  i»  terms  which  dearly  iadionie  a  parity  of  power  ana  hsAii- 
enee,  with  the  Akatghty  Father. 

'  ^  Grace  and  peace  be  nnto  you,  fiiam  Ged  our  Father,  and  she 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  1  Grace,  men^,  and  peace  from  Ged  Ae  FatbaSp 
and  the  Lord  Jesua  Christ  our  Saviour  I  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  his* 
wM^  and  our  iGod  and  Father  rwho  hath  loved  us  and  bath  giveii 
averlasting  consolation  and  good  nope  by  grace,)  comfort  your  hearts 
and  e^hush  you  in  every  good  word  and  work.^ 

«  Te  the  Serious  and  sincere  inquirer,  whose  fklth  in  the  divine 
word,  srhose  medliBtJons  and  devotions,  permfthfm  nottohea  atrte- 
gersotbrweakiiesstt  and  wants,  tfaenns  and  dangers,  of  huMan 
nature^  in  ite  esistmg  stale  of  prebalion,  anxiety,  andgaHi,  and  in 
its  eapeetsiMy  ef.  essraat  jwdgment^r^l  make  the  sequast,  shae*lBa 
wrndd  closely  reAaeS  on  the  stAPimn  ef  ihn  Wssaingp  here  deMsiwi 


•0  Wtbe  gift  nd  work  lof  Chriit,  on  the  pbbf bctiovs  firoin  wbich 
id«Bcthqr  cin  emanate,  and  on  the  power  over  the  mind  and  moral 
conditibn  of  man  whidi  the  bettowment  of  them  implies.  We  here 
find  atuibuti^  to  Christ  in  the  plainest  and  fullest  language,  a  conde* 
sceoaion  from  a  previous  state,  in  order  to  deliTer  men  from  the  deep* 
est  misery; — the  all-comprehensive  and  Infinite  good,  the  aALYatioy 
of  sinners ;— the  exercise  of  boundless  kindne«  and  forbearance  ^— 
the  most  glorious,  stupendous,  and  triumphant  mercy  i— -deliverance 
fbsmchejmatest  evil^  in  the  present  and  die  ftitare  lifo;*-4he  ooo- 
ibiringer  perfect  holmess,  the  highest  honour  and  the  germ  of  an* 
preme  bliss  9— the  gift  of  toe  best  Wessin|[s  that  can  be  engojred  in  gm 
present  condition,  the  knowledge  of  divme  truth,  ability  Id  teach  il^ 
the  progress  and  success  of  toe  gospel,  the  greatest  mental  ei^jaf 
meats,  tihe  exercise,  improvement,  and  connrmatioB  of  aU  mosrii 
virtues  and  Christian  dispositions  }i— the  gracious  presence  of  Christ 
with  **  the  spirit"  of  man  ;— -effectual  preservation  from  sin,  temptaf 
tion,  enemies,  persecutions,  sorrows,  anddeath;— -and  thecrowni^ 
heavenly  and  everlasting  happiness.^-Who  can  make  xaua  blessed 
but  REfwho  is  the  Fountaiv  of  living  WAxaasf 

*  To  this  argument,  which  I  humbly  think  is  highly  hnportant  and 
convincing,  very  little  attention  is  paid  in  the  Calm  Inquiry.  Of  all 
ibe  pasaagea  in  the  first  class  of  the  enumeration  above  madeb  that 
won  notices  but  one :  and  of  that,  the  Inquirer  tonchea  npoft  only 
the  final  clause.  His  observation  is  at  best,  but  a  surmiae :  and  it 
entirely  overlooks  the  point  of  the  case,  the  nature  of  the  **  glory*/ 
whfd!i  IS  attributed  to  Christ,  and  the  Identity  of  this  style  of  ascnp- 
tibn  widi  that  which  so  frequently  occun  as  a  definite  act  of  homan 
wad  worship  to  the  Deity.  See  the  preceding  Chapter,  SeoUon  IIL 
Anide  II.  Upon  the  passages  in  the  saoond  elass  he  ofliirs  aaose  ra« 
marks,  which  have  been  almidy  conaidered  in  the  Chapter  and  Sec* 
aMD  jMt  new  referred  to,  Artiele  L  But  il  is  to  the  nate^  iaf  thb 
hiaastags  Iheasselves,  what  they^prawyposf,  what  tbe^  invafctf^  and  lo 
what  they  have  respect  as  their  Ifndmy  or  ^ammialMfi,  that  a  jnd^ 
cioua  inquirer  will  look  for  satisfiiction  aa  to  the  character  and  pawaia 
of  their  Author.'    pp.  610^— 61S. 

J)r.  HwiHk  doea  not  <  retrograde*  00  the  auiheatieity  ^  die 
diaiMied  paaaage,  1  John  v.  7. ;  be  retaina  bia  opimo^  thai  It  ii 
•poriosa  (  and  we  partake  of  bia  aurpriae  and  oooecfu»  that  ^ 

Jiaaaag^eotbarottghly  onteoable^  ahouIdbaTe  bad  ita  warm  de« 
Wodern ;  aonae  of  whom  have,  ia  tbeir  late  attampta  to  maiatait 
ita  authority,  very  clearly  shewn  that  they  were  ttoacquaintad 
with  evea  the  ▼Qrj  radimeiits  of  the  controversy.  .  ,    ,. 

The  aubjeots  of  the  several  Appeudioea  ar^^  I.  On  .tbn  iiipf. 
B09C4.  Uaiiarianiaaa  of  tbe  Miuprity.of  the  fiiarly  Cbmiiaipa# 
II.  Oa  the  Dbptrine  of  the  Holy  Spvit  UL  iQAtheOaiairui» 
of  the  Trinity.  IV.  ObaervaUona  tefisrnaff  k^Jitu  GaMHar  i 
aiiditbaRav,W.J.JFox.  V.  Ual  of  tiseiiioaynipevta#tll«MK' 
«oapta»  «ad  of  (he  Annimi  Vataiena  of  tha  Mew  TfalalMR.  - 
TllaiidiM  l»l^  mik  «ra  ftry  tevpMa. 
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4ii  '  Maaam^l  I>M*m»8  Offres  of  the'SixieeWk  Cml^. 

'fh  eoiicladibg  cmr  notice  of  a  work  whieh,  byAtfr  kttfilflMAite 
^r  its  subject,  and  the  seasonableness  of  il^  appeai^hbbJ'HM 
strongly  recommend  itseU'  to  the  attention  of  our  readfc'n^*'ft " is 
quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  enlarge  our  remarks.  Our  efibdMitftti 
on  these  volumes  has  already  been  pronounced  in  a  n^aDne^'frMch 
could  leave  i|s  but  little  to  say  relative  to  either  the  talents  or 
the  temper  of  the  Author.  The  reader  of  Dr.  Smith's  work 
v?ni  have  it  impressed  upon  his  mind,  as  he  proceeds  in  the  pe- 
rusal and  study  of  its  contents,  that  he  has  not  entered  upon 
Ihe  examination  of  a  theological  spectmtion,  but  is  committed 
to  all  the  interest  of  a  question  of  practical  and  fttodanmefitrf 
importance.  There  are,  we  believe,  many  persons  to  vHicro  the 
inquiry  suggested  by  the  title  of  the  book  has  presented  Hself, 
to'  whom  such  a  work  as  the  Scripture  Testimony,  wHf,  irom 
the  fulness  and  plainness  of  its  criticisms,  be  essentially  Service- 
able. It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  many  able  defences  already 
before  the  public,  of  doctrines  which,  in  our  view,  comprise  th? 
essential  principles  of  the  Christian  Revelation. 


Art*  IX.    Ztfi  Ogres  du  iebdeme  SUde,    The  Ogres  of  the  Sixteenth 
.  Centory ;  an  nistorical  Fairy  Tale.    By  Madame  D^***.  Itmo. 
pp.  118,  London,  1820. 


nPHERE  are  few  things  so  difficult  to  bit  oflT,  aa  a  _ 
-*-  fairy<»tale ;  and,  always  excepted  the  illustrioiia  amhor  of 
the  unrivalled  marvels  of  Mother  Bunch,— the  White  Cat,  Plies 
in  Boots,  the  Yellow  Dwarf,  and  that  tale  of  wo  wliiob  ooai  our 
^kiftiiil  eyes'  so  n^any  tears,  the  Royal  Ram ,-*^ we  are  not  ao^ 
qaainted  with  any  wnter  who -has  so  completely  seised  the  tnie 

Slirit  of  this  species  of  composition,  as  Count  Anthony  Haowlion. 
lie  Arabian  Nights  are  gorgeons  and  massy  structarea  of  ricfa 
ebehantmeot :  wizards,  genii,  peris,  sultanas,  monarchs,  warriors, 
with  variegated  groupes  of  scarcely  definable  shape  and  fieainre, 
pass  before  the  eye  rather  than  ^  the  mind,  in  spleadid  awiiio- 
oroken  procession.  The  Tales  of  the  Genii  eon  tain  naoch  of 
poetio  and  picturesque  beauty^  and  their  invention  and  ooatame 
arah^^pyimitalions of  Eastern  mildness  and  magnificence*  Still, 
tlieae  are*  not  fairy-tales.  They  characteristically  avail  thSem- 
sdw6B|  and  not  unfrequently  with  dexterity  and  good  effect,  of 
tbaagaooy  of  spirits  and  enchanters  of  all  sizes  and  sexas  \  but 
DOUe  efthese  gifted  beings  make  the  slightest  approach  to  the 
liglllaesSf  brilUanoy,  rapidity,  and  gracefulness,  which  iovekC  the 
fbMi  and  movements- of  that  radiant  and  ethereal  essence^-  the 
aalbetHio  fairy.  The  traditions  of  the-  East  probably  sag^ 
guied  the  |^rimary  idea  of  this  exquisite  imagination.  <  The 
* 'i*^ri|' are,  la  the  ancient  Persian  romauces,  what  in  oure  we 
'  term  Fairies,  and  inhabit' a  country  which  the  Eiasteras  csall 


^  Gmoiftaiig  eftiiralent  to  our  Pahry-land,  Thay  tra  fepresebtecF 
'  M  amUbk  and  beDefioeot  spirits  of  unriTtlEed  beauty.  The* 
DiTes,  on  the  contrary,  are  deformed  and  malevolent,  and  artf 
perpetually  enpaf^ed  in  making  war  against  the  Peris.  In  the 
Caberooan  Nameh'  (the  title  of  an  oriental  romance)  <  the  Dites 
having  made  prisoners  some  of  the  Peris,  enclosed  them  in  iroir 
cages,  which  they  hung  on  the  highest  trees,  where  their  com- 
panions came  at  intervals  to  visit  thero^  and  supply  them  Willi 
the  meat  precious  perfumes.  These  odours  were  not  only  the 
habitual  noiirishoient  of  the  Peris,  but  procured  tfiem  another 
advantage,  since  they  prevented  the  Dives  from  approaching  to 
molest  them.  The  exquisite  scent  of  these  peifumes  was  in- 
tolerable to  those  malignant  beings,  who,  when  they  came 
oigh  the  trees  and  cages  of  the  imprisoned  Peris,  were  sad*- 
dened  and  depressed  by  the  uncongenial  atmosphere.' — (Her-^ 
belot :  Vol.  111.  p.  97,  Ed.  177B. 

The  Elves  of  the  old  Scotch  Ballad,  though  an  interesting 
race,  aresadly  degenerated  from  the  primeval  purity  of  this  de- 
lightful legend.  They  are  not  only  infected  with  earth,  but  Ihey 
have  about  tliem  a  taint  of  still  lower  regions :  they  hold  of  Ssh 
tan  by  a  kind  of  feudal  tenure,  and  *  pay  a  tiend  to  heH.*  The- 
most  perfect  conception  of  this  al^rial  order  of  beings  i^  however,! 
to  be  found  in  Sbakspeare,  who  has  traced  their  form,  •  their 
movements,  their  habits,  tlieir  tempers^  and  their  intricnoa,  wftli 
tbftt  inioilable  feMoity,  and  ihtA  JUeliHf  to  nadire,  wUeh  diatia*' 
gmh  this  bright  child  of  geniue  among  aU  his  compeers.  Had  there 
ever  been  fturies,  their  qualities  and  occupationa  mast  have  beeo^ 
snob  as  he  has  described  them.    They  wnnid  have  lurked  in  th» 

<  eowsKp's  bell,*  flown  on  the  *  bat's  back,'  sheltered  uder  *  ikm 

<  blosseii  that  bangs  on  the  bough,'  hni^,  dew  dropi*pearb  im 
*  the  cewsiip's  ear,'  stolen  ^  honey  bags  from  the  humbie^Ms'  and 
cropped  their  '  waxen  thighs'  for  <  night-tapers,'  tripped  V  after, 

<  thenigbt's  shade  swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bo^/' 
and  daiieed  their  ^  ringlets  to  the  wMstKng^wind.' 

'By  paved  fountain,  or  by  rushy  brook, 
'  Or  on  the  beached  margent  or  theses.' 

Count  Anthony  Hamilton's  fairies  are  of  a  diflTerent  {MdWk^ 
rior)  class  from  these.  He  has  no  Ariels,  Oberons^  Titanfas; 
or  Pucks  ;  he  selects  his  agents  from  a  lower  s]ihere,-'and  has  no 
claim  to  invention  in  its  higher  moods,  nor  to  that  magic  fkoultf 


and  '  qiystic  books  and  muttered  spells ;'  and  his  whole  diabMim 
lb  of  quite  a  common -place  cast.  But  his  excellence  liei'  in  tte 
consumtoate  skill  with  which  he  tells  hi^r  story,  in  tbe  b^iHy  Vif 
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Mt4eMfiplioM»iBClM)tlylMinMr  of  lus  MTtt^lMtf,  Md  w  id 
iadlMrUMiUa  «r  oP  gMceful  anil  MurtieNlike  eum  mkim  pm- 
ividiai  Ur sinuigiest  aad  moal  ridf cuIoim  exciH^ions.  Hw  darctms 
Mt with  tbefiflesi edge;  aikt  eir^r j  now  nnd  tbeis  there  darts 
fr^m  hi*  k^eti  and  laiighing  eye,  a  aatirio  frlttnce  that  withers  a 
Hbalo  host  ofpraTailing  follies  before  its  (NHlliaot  bu4  DDoaneotafT 
fladf*  His  fldtwr  tPepime  w,  with  all  its  unaooouDtableabwrdi- 
tiMy  no  exquisite  story  The  deacrifaioa  of  (he  beroiae,  aa  she 
fiial  appeared  te  Tarare^is  the  most  eachaDting  portraiture  of  fe- 
Molaloveliiieaa,  tnvroaei  that  we  con  at  the  preaeot  neaBeoirecoi- 
loot  The  JBe<iefr|AiirerierlD  the  foamer  id  interest,  aarpoaseeit  in 
liwioiouo  badimag^t  and  is  foil  eC  aaliaioal  phrases  which  baf  e 
lOtoiweTerbo.  Evco  the  Quadre  Focordtot^  •  tale  of 
Iho  wbiaMieat  aod  iotertwiated  ealf avagaooo  wos  pmhably 
iMbimI  toiidieaio  similar  exeeaies  id  other  works,  is  wrkteo  io 
m  style  which  oominuoicates  faacfaialtoo  .^  iwdisguisod  noo- 


WttOaoool^  osrtirioly>  pov  the  Attfbor  of  the  Ikiry  laio  before 
W%.flMi«MMli«iODtof  piaetng,  her  oo  the  same  level  with  C«nuiI 
UmoXkftM'f  Wwetlwiih  that  she  llao dbplayed  osBsideraUe  io- 
piMiityiil  kea  adoptatioosi  add  that  while  she  dtesacs  op  %  fon- 
oUvf  qCMm  kbd  quite  as.  well  as  Modaio*  d'Aoloof ,  she 
as  the  pesiae.  of  haYiDg.  direoted  her  ionreoti vo.  aiid  deoa*^ 
Hiwfaoidtiao  to  a.  more  importaat  eod*  Aa»  b»weW,  wo  do 
wai  foal  omsIyeojBiueb  iDollasd  to  eoisr  ioto  as  clafciaro<e  aaor 
Ifsio  ctwmA^  n  woak^  we  shall  ooDtaol  ourseWes  wish  staiiog  tJm4 
it.  osotaioa  tho:  histoty  of  Mary,  Qiieeo  of  Seola,  traMforaed  iat» 
w  IS^earfo  dbo/oet»  Weare  iaformed  by  the  Writer^  thatt  b^og 
owa  TMt to  aJadywiKi  took  occasion  to  regret  tbs  little  relish  that 

hstpmmg  daogbtsr?  tsslified  for  the  aludy  of  history,  sad  their 
lOODdiMiia  amotito  for  boohs  of  fiotioo,  she  detsrroioed  oo  oeaa- 
psshg  as  ^  hwtoneid'  talc  in  which  actual  events  ahoiiU  be 
iemeolad  ia  thorguioe  of  KMid  romaoco.  The  scheme  aoececd 
to  admuration,  attaotioB  was  oaeitod,  and  the  little  deaiatioos 
from  atrict  paralleliaaEi>  which  were  purposely  iottodooed,  aoawer- 
od  the  ioteoded  obj^MtaoCstimulatiiig.  inquiry  aod  of.aflbrdiii|^  the 
Cratifieo^ou  oCelioitiog  truth.  We  shall  not  now  dipcuso  the 
|c6piiotf .  of  a  systematic  adoption,  of  such  a  plan^.  but  wo  must 
9U^  that  we  hare  never  yet  seen  the  instance  in  which  bislorT 
{|ued»  when  judicbusly  taught^  of  interesting  the  youtbful  nsiaa 
|mh/9iut-  the  aid  of  artificial  excitement.  Assuming  the  utifity 
M  tbosobeme,,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  praising  the  execaitisa. 
mn^&ocitiil  description  and  mnch  appropriate  deooratioQ  are 
litiuiilflM  on  the  tale:  the  national  fairies,  with  their  respectivo 
€(Mtllv«i  ood  bveriesy  ar^  welt  discriminated  ;  and*  attogolber, 
^li()!^.^C^^:l^>Adof  eoqiposition  ia  ngi  igii&iUttlly  Jcopt  upw 
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in  tb^  freseot  State  of  that  Provvice,  Jtouected  firm  a  ^"TPfrpfT 
therein  during  the  Years  ]8l7i  I818>  and  tSld.  By  Cl  l^uarlL 
Esq  Retired  Captain  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Compigajf^ 
8'ehnee,  and  One  of  Hii  Majesty's  Justices  of  Vhe  I^eaee  ror  the 
Wattem  District  ofUppef  Caikads.  Iftno.  pp.  5SS.  Lottddir.  MMl 

"2.  A  few  plain  Hirediom  far  Persons  to  proceed  as  6e&lers  to  ^tjis 
Siydttifs  ftovinc€  of  Tipper  Canada  in  Vorth  America.  Pototm^ 
out  the  best  Port  to  emoark  at  fox  Quebec,  a  Desci^tfen'of  that 
fiflt  and  RAei«s(!ing  Provmce,  &c.  Ac.  Arc.  Br  an  EngliA  I^hiHjfy 
iMlea  ki  UpiMr  Canada.    With  a  Map.    l^no.  pp.  TOO.    Pt^ 

ai4M.  Louon.  lan.  >'•  i 

3.  Avkerica  and  the  British  Colonies.  An  Abstract  of  all  thkifl^ 
«U«ftil  Ihfermatien  relative  to  the  UnileA  Blatea  ^  America  ibid 
dte  Wtish  CbloBJM  of  CoMda,  tile  Cape  if  Oooi*  Hbpi^,  «l#Mr 
-SMMh  Wales,  aad  Vaa  DiemeU  V  Isfariid.  SxfaMttag  at  'Me  Wimr 
aba  ooaparatiTtt  Advaatagaa  and  Bisadvantagoi  aaeb  GeaMf 
oArs  far  Emip;ratioo.  C«Ueeied  froos  tba  iMat  mMkt^tmA 
jaaoent  fnUicatiaiMu  Tq  wU^  ai»  «ide4f  -a  iSew .  liblM  Md  P^ 
awratiom.  By  Williaoi  |Ung4oii}«  Jiuv  .  9^0^  »>  9<^  i4m  4 
lOs.frL    JUindoa.    1830.  , .  .,^,  • 

THBRB  can  he  no  ^eater  or«f4ly  thair  ll^f  of*  <teoiti|^jj^ 
pooir  nMti  from  tbeir  naAt%  oootltl^y  by  4d«Bite'f«|ifdMi- 
ttttions,  fo  endure  tenfold  liardslripe  aod  pifnkHoMi  in  tM  #n#Mi« 
gmrtal  oKoiafia  of  9onketiatan»ed  ^it^ldetneas,  or  to  <>eg  hi  (M^el^* 
ojalea/  or '  «o  risiym,  ^f  any  fmm\$t  of  relurfif n^  are  li^  tMOi^ 
hatdKOO  8pii4led  and  dbgra^ed,  4o  d(e  at  home.    To  a  iMil 
whose  habits  are  formed,  Eroic^ration  mast,  under  tb^  iMlMitt- 
Tourable  circum9tanice8|  involve  a  large  measure  of  iocoite- 
Dieooe  m4  diacoisiarl.    To  one  who  baa  any  love  (0$  hia  ^y|tf9M 
Bosl,  U  vill  preseaA  itself  only  in  tbe  ahafie  of  %  last  i«sVHiii9a^  4 
poiafial  saoriBoe  of  fteling  io  utoeasslf,    laatiBod  of  wiaWOg  la 
OBcapeftrom  iiis  ^miotryy  ht  mM  Jbe  glad  la  carrjf  alMig  arfth' Wifc 
isito  dialaffit  lando,  aU  that  vrtll  boar  tranopiMliiiif  «f  Et 
feoKogo,  Bntliib  reeolieetfotts,  and  Bfigiil%  mannMr? 
not  vvfsh  to  strip  Mmldfidtosethor  bf  the  dtaaraeti^  of  W^ 
otrd  dtiaen  of  hts  natrve  land;  but  ^1  pnsfei^,  ff  he  ssn 
the '  undisturbed  possession  of  olfU  and  ridfigloua  fireedottt^ 
enrol  Jbimself  among  her  cotoolsis^  and  to  Kve  atiD  tiodef  Vi 
tiab  lava,  and  in  a  country  where  tbe'jIiUnUiar  najaiei^  it  frdo 
difttricta  beati^vod  09  tbo^<liffaioiiA  of  the  lerrilory,  ia  tm  Msk 
ioiauat  towM,  aoaf  sorw  40  cheat  liko-iuto  Ibo  VqoR^lbur  ho 
norit  fuitea  forcagaiAr.  rfk.  vmm  i«ilh  Ouohfeafift^  00  tfaoio 
tbe  ]Hiiriot  onaigtaeta  af >  Other  days,  loft' (heir  ooooiry^  fA 
DetOD':dtoOaiitont,<bttt'<o4«edOedeaiMtjr,  ffilttg-froeiiwfli 
r^Md^^  of  o<»1ooiflMic«l  tynrtio^,  •tA'^MM  froo  daMt60l».r 
wMkha  ta  Mielfow  Worldi  ood  tboy  earfM-  wMi  thorn  «  oplife 
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md  a.^iuietioQ,  a  ^strength  of  principle  aB4  %foff«M 
^uraoce^  an  intelligence  as  well  as  moral  reBonrceSi  it hidi  pre- 
duded  their  ever  repenting  o(  tbe  adventure.  They  nvere  niea 
^(te((  in  every  a^nse  to  overcome  the  world. 
.^  i  JL  man  driven  from  bis  country  by  the  pressuve  ef  the  tiiiMs» 
jfrhose^  pl^eot  is  to  obtaio^  n6t  U^epepden^e,  for  be.  wooMt  be 
OQOteojt  to  be  dependent  at  home,,  could  be  seoure  a  majm^ 
'Aenoe»;but  subsistence, — an  emigrant  of  this  desoripiion  carries 
l?i^h  biin  BO  such  resources;  and  bis  condition  in  a  foreign 
^fpuntity  is  likely  to  be  peculiarly  deplorable.  Our  closet  ptiilo* 
'sophers,  who  are  for,  referring  all  the  distresses  of  the  times  to 
a  redundant  population,  may  view  with  undisturbed  eompla- 
^npj.  tbe  exportation  of  soccessiv.e  ship-loads  of  these  poor 
Tictims  to  transatlaotid  prairiei.  But  tbe  pbilantbropisl  will 
nbvcdder  at  such  a  mode  of  reducing  the  amount  of  pauperism. 
It  is  nat  by  mmcU  colonistSi  that  the  advantages  to  be  neaped 
from  a  well  regulated  emigration,  in  refesence  idike  to  die  paraat 
•late  and  the  new  aettlere,  can  be  realized. 

We  have  been  maoh  pleased  with  the  exetellent  spirit,  aoiiiid 
toenie,  and  integrity  displayed  by  Mr.  Stuart.  The  poor  man, 
ha  says,  *  will  tell  me,  and  1  shall  admit  the  fact,  that  in  Bri- 
^  taiBf  ifven  with  all  that  the  most  diffusive  system  of  charily  in 
'  the  worid  cap  do,  in  a  society,  and  under  a  government,  one  of 
<  the  happiest  existing,  he  and  his  wife  and  children  may  starve, 
*i  er  f^rge  in  ohillest  penury  on  starvation,  although  their  anna 
'.are  atcong,  and  their  hearts  ardent  for  labour;  and  he  may 
faskr  ^^^  worse  than  this  eaa  be  endured  in  a  fiareign 
!  jQooiitry  V 

'  <It  ig  worse  than  this,  I  would  aay,  to  be  destitute  amongit 
MHmAers;  in  a  climate,  fine  as  it  is,  still  not  yet  assimilated  to  vour 
AiBStuUtion ;  to  see  your  wife,  if  you  have  one,  deprived  or  tbe 
ebmfbrts  of  an  establimed  acquaintance,  and  she  and  vour  children^ 
Aottld  ifeu^  be  taken  away^  horn  them  by  sickness,  destitute  of  all 
kUtfilin 'cquoteaance  or  friends.  True,  there  is  a  Power  which 
frMdi4t|i  over  the  &therless  and  the  widows,  and  wtiich  si^etlw 
¥  Cofi)mit  thv  destitute  ones  to  me.''  But  bis  voice  of  love  ia  ad* 
^^^.Aa  ibe  sorrovs  of  the  afflicted,  to  cheer  the  foula  of  His 
^diful  and.bi^  contcite  Ones;  not  to  encourage  ^he  impatieacse  of 
.  i|c6n(ent,  or  the  hasty'  efforts  of  inconsiderate  enterprise. 
^  '  se^aire*  I  would  say,  for  my  lieart  has  seen^  anu  mourned  over 
the  ifttfibrings in  America  of  such  as  yon;  of  arms  as  strong  as  yoon^ 
ahd  of  tembers  as  prepared  as  yours  for  toil.'  Ob»  beware^  nor  thiok 
fikbdjr  bf  tn^  evil,  because  it  Is  distant.  Accept  the  Warbing  of  one. 
Who  ca8i  l&nself  your  friend ;  who  contradicto  his  own  interesia  (or 
irbat,' in  the^  language  of  the  world,  would  be  called  his  mtercsla}  in 
thtttadvisiiig  fStt:  for  te  himself  is  a  settler  in  Omada,  and  his.  tpoh- 
pei«|44mtt^8^  IPe  gveMly  involved  la  the  e«ri|y  peopting  aad  ipi* 
ps0fatafiili*i)l'  that-  couat^^.   But^*  fgkyii^  saeh  iaiererts  las  ^ver,. 
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Mbi^  h*  beo^me  an  aooomplice  \n  ftccumolftiiiig  th*  poor  iima*4 
soffinriogf**    pp.  79,  80. 

*  The  firti  difficulty  is  that  of  removing  from  your  native  country, 
ThiB  is  seldom  appreciated  at  the  time ;  but  it  often  felt  bitteriy  a{ler« 
wards.  It  is  a  dimculty,  to  produce  which,  arise  all  those  associations 
of  Eeason  and  |i£Eection,, which  bind  us  to  our  natJTe  place  wherever  it 
be ;  which  when  removed  from  that  place»  throw  around  its  remem- 
brance a  kind  of  sweet,  but  melancholy  ei|chantment«  and  often 
unnerves  at  a  distance  die  arm  that  was  strong,  and  the  heart  which 
at  first  forgot  or  despised  them.  Many  has  been  the  mind,  firm  as  ^ 
was,  and  wDling  to  struggle,  which  pining  in  secret  under  their  inp 
iiuence,  hath  found  througathem>  prosperity  shorn  of  its  charma»'or 
advarsi^  aggravated  with  thorns  not  its  own.  This  indeed  is  a  di&J 
colty,  from  which  many  doubtless  are  free.  But  I  would  call  Upon 
every  man,  before  he  undertdoes  to  leave  the  scenes  of  his  former 
life,  the  abode,  perhaps,  of  his  ancestors,  the  graves  of  those  whom 
h»  hath  lo#ed,  and  still  loves,  the  places  where  he  hath  smiled,  and 
winre  he  hath  wept  (now  alike  dear  to  hhn,)  and  the  oom^nions  dF 
Ilia  past  yaarsy  and  his  own  people,  and  his  own  ooantry ;  i  wodd 
call  upon  him  seriously  to  examine  his  heart,  and  if  poasibley  to 
ascertain,  what  is  the  strength  which  it  possesses  to  control  or  to 
smother  al^  these  recollections,  when  placed  at  a  distance,  and 
amongst  a  new  people,  and  in  a  new  country,  and  surrounded  by 
objects,  not  one  of  which  comes  to  his  bosom,  en4eared  with  the 
bewitching  recollections  of  earlier  days  [*  pp.  170,  171. 

The  difBcultiea  to  be  encountered  by  foreign  aettlera,  are 
aucb,  Mr.  S.  justly  remarks,  aa  ought  to  make  every  atranger 
pause.  '  They  demand  the  whole  energies  of  our  nature  to 
'  overcome  (hero,  and  should  be  contemplated  with  an  enligbt-' 
*  ened  and  steady  eye  before  thev  are  confronted.'  Coromoa 
humanity  requires  that  they  should  be  fully  and  distinctly  exr 
posed  to  yiew ;  and  the  government  is  imperiously  called  upou 
to  see  to  it,  that  (be  disposal  of  the  superfluous  population 
should  not  in? olve  a  useless  cost  of  individual  suffering,  and  f 
final  loss  to  (he  parent  community.  To  stop  the  tide  of  £mi» 
gratioo,  were  an  impracticable  as  well  as  an  impolitic  at(empt ; 
but  to  direct  it  into  right  channels,  and  to  facilitate  suooessful 
QoioaiaatioOa  is  one  of  the  most,  important  duties  of  a  state. 
.  .A  solitary  Emigrant  is  in  tbe^ost  helpless  condition  imaging 
•ble.  Numbers  without  a  plan,  a  definite  olyect,  and  UQtitetl 
flacaos,  Jirm  a  body  almost  as  helpless  as  the  indiTidual.  The 
oalycbmnee  of  success  is  presented  by  a  scheme  of  colonisatuMi 
that  la  attended  by  such  adequate  securities  as  either  the  ^oterto^ 
nftent  or  substantial  capitalists  alone  ean  furoiab.  Itiai^ot^ 
little  surprising!  that  while  ttiQ  United  States  imve  for  Jm^J 
years  paat  been  receiving  from  this  country.'so  great  an  Ipflii^ 
of,  J^ttglish  mechanics,  Kngliab  labourers,  Knglisli  capitaKstaii 
4iil9'i^9flUb.a|^ieorurera,  M^,^wi^  i^oloaiea  bave  been  aloioat 
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The  objections  which  are  stated  to  lie  an^lost  Caaa4fg^,f){i|i^ 
Qhiefly,  if  hot  exclusively,  to  Lower  Canada.     t¥e  mi^'^MpI 
the  representation  which  is  given,  on  the  aoAoritjr  prinbipaujf 
qf  Weld|  that  almost  every  part  of  tlie  Upper  Province  is  oor*- 
healthy.    This  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  assertion  4if  tkt 
English  Fariaer.    The  fact  seems  to  be,  ^at^  h\ut  Mier 
oountfies  of  the  same  latitude,  its  character   for.  kealthioess 
taffieaja  diflfereot  attuations  and  in  diflRerent  aeaaotis.    The  ^es- 
tflVA  extreoiity,  which  has  permanently  a  greater  propartioo  of 
heat,  is  l^s  healthy  than  the  more  eastern  districts  lying*  between 
the  St*    Lawrence    and    Ottawa  rivers,    ahd    fd  the'  north 
west  tJt  Lake  Ontario.    In  tery  hot  and  dry  seasotas,  the  faiarsby , 
lands^  having  their  vents  into  the  neighbouring  lalies  uiroedec^ 
become  stagnant.      But  such  situations  will  be  avuid^  ny  the 
settler^    The  winter,  though  longer  and  severer  than  that  of 
England,  is  much  milder  and  shorter  than  that  of  tfae^Jbwtr 
province ;  while  its  summer  is  much  more  temperate  tima  .that 
which  scorches  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States.    Tba^ 
English  laws  entirely  prevail  here,  and  the  manners,  coatooEis^ 
andamusements  are  entirely  English.    Add  to  this : 

'  Canada  is  a  country  of  coniiderable  trade:  posseesUtt  not  mA$  the 
advantages  of  a  direct  commercial  intercourse  with  the  -tnoilh.i 
eountry,  and,  by  means  of  the  Lakes*  with  the  United  Staitcs  of: 
i^merica :  but  also,  that  of  supplying  our  West  India  settlements  with 
min  and  timbers>  in  which  a  very  active  trade  is  carried  oot  and  West 
India  produce  received  in  return,  thereby  causing  an  almost  certain 
demaad  for  superabundant  prodncci  as  well  as  various  openings  for 
the  employment  of  oapitaL' 

NoiwMistanding  all  these  advantages  attnehiog  toottrcoto- 
nies,  more  than  nilie*tenths  of  the  British  Emigrants  who  have 
left  their  country  within  the  last  two  years,  are  stated  to  have 
gone  to  the  United  States. 

*  That  there  is  some  cause  for  this  unequal  divisioat'  remarks  Hal- 
Kingdom,  <  is  eerUtn :  it  cannot  he  in  the  fancied  auperioriif  of  thn 
government,  for  that  can  make  but, little  diferenoe  to  thegSKaaalttyi 
of  emigrancs»  thoossods  of  whom  never  enteruin  a  thoiigbt  ahMt  iu 
If,  howavair*  wa  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  tbe4Qi||aripast  «f- 
the  emigrants,  as  well  as  the  chief  cause  of  their  emknilisibWftshaU 
pot  be  surprised  to  learn  that  nearlv  the  whole  of  them  lawe  ihjs  ii— ni  wf 
in  debt ;  mdeed,  this  is  known  to  be  the  case  in  almpst  every,  insfanrft 
In  America,  a  man  thus  situated  is  safe ;  but  not  so  in  our  >own 
oolonies;  be  may  be  proceeded  against  the  moment  he  sets  his.faeC 
op  shor^  or  his  creditor,  with  an  apparent  lenity,  may  wisely  9iiiim< 
turn  a  year  or  two  to  bring  his  land  into  eoltivatiooi  and  then  sea  ^  ^' 
together  with  his  house  and  stocky  turning  the  onhanw  sedkr 
hw  family  into  ihe  desei^tt  to  seek  a  sobsistenoe  howwd  whoso th«y 
Foe  9KXom  to.think  of  leltliiBg  in  the  British  Colonies,  with*thia.| 
Bi;c(  ii^^^iew,  would  ha  msdness  i^imd  ihiifi,49.aU{acooiiflli^  nftj 


«ii4  fllNdit  •f  pigeoQS»  and  tba  blae  javt^  woodl|peckef%  nbioH.  and 
othen  of  the  reachered  tribe,  eniiveit  the  teene< 

*  Caoadiu  perhapty  haabeen  represented  to  him  as  a  i^oooijr  anil 
impenetrable  forest,  the  abode  or  savage  beasta  of  prey,  or  of  la^ 
dians,  even  exceeding  them  ia  ferocity.  Perhaps  he  dm  been  Ipld 
that  it  is  locked  up  by  frost  for  seven  months  in  the  year,  or  buried 
in  snow ;  and  he  may  have  been  influenced  by  these  false  of  malidoUf 
reptaentations.  He  will,  therefore,  be  agreeably  surprised  at  meet- 
ing i^itb  the  very  reverse  of  such  a  deformed  picture;  at  seeing  sr 
oeualfyof  an  aspect  agreeably  undulated,  watered  wi^  fine  streams, 
and  poiMSsioff  a  soil  as  rich  and  productive  aa  the  most  fertile  partt  of 
the  Old  Worhl;  at  finding  that  the  sutely  and  beautiful  fSirestc  wrB 
m  finee  from  underwood  and  pmjecling  branches^  liM  he  may  ashe 
hts  horse  at  full  speed  through  any  part  of  them;  aad  Chat  ihere  aaw 
no  noxious  beasts  of  prey,  no  venomous  reptiles,  and  bo  wildTndhiwap. 
to  molest  him.'    pp.  94^1-96. 

The  mm  and  aobalanee  of  hia  Direetiona  are,  a  recbipitiea«' 
dalioa  to  Erai^rBiita,  iiliethec  fiarmeta,  meebsaiies,  or  buabaod* 
■Ma,  t»  ealabltab  themaelvea  fiaally  ia  tbe  neighbourhood  d 
Amherat  (or  tbe  Covrthoiiae)  in  the  towoabip  of  HamilAod,  in 
tbe  Newcastle  distrioti  county  of  NorthuoiberlaBd,  about  50(^ 
milea  vest  of  Quebec.  His  veaaoaa  for  suck  a  preference  ar» 
aoaewhat  foroiUe ;  and  hia  Direetiona  will  be  found  very  aer<^ 
fioeaUe  to  tliaae  penona  who  asajtbe  oooteasplaitinfp  auoka  change 
ai  n'sidenae. 

Mt*  Kingdom  baa  bae«  at  eonaidarablo  paim  to>  eoHecfc  iolw  am 

Miiipsndiom  a  fonn  aa  poasibfe,  aM  tbe  aeattered  lafonnafkna 

whiek  we.poaaeas  rehative  to  tbe  comparative  advantages  aiKl^ 

diaadvaotagea  of  our  several  colonies,  as  welt  as  of  tbe  Ametlcatf 

••ttlMia0ta.    Hia  volume  will  be  foiindf  very  usaM  and  oowve- 

aiesrt  for  the  purposea  of  ooinpariaos  and  raeresiee.    b  haa  m 

eoiMlete  indes.    Mr.  K'ragdom  gives  a  decided  preference  tw 

the  British  Colonies.    He  siieaks  very  highly  of  Van  Diemen^a 

laland,  aa  containing  mUIiooa  of  uoapproprialed  aeito  iff  the 

mery  boat  land^  vMdk  ic^ire  mn  pevrioue  expense  to  be  inonc« 

wad  in  daaa ing;  white  the  ooantry  ia  frse  alike  froia  \hm  ioannhi^ 

taaaamid  ike  droughts  to  whicb  New  Soulli  VFidea  ia  Hable. 

Add  tc^  HFhleb^  the  whole  diatanee  isr  tniTersed'  by  water ;  the 

MMfcr  i»  vietualled  for  six  months  at  the  expenae  of  Ctoverti'* 

ttutr  ami  the  ptiee  of  hboor  is  acarcely  half  what  it  ia  ia 

AtatnetL :  but  tbe  labourers  are  convicts..   To  eapitcMsU'  ho 

^DOatffera  that  this  colony  ofiers  greater  indncementa  than  evea 

Ae  Cape,  although  the  latter  is  mora  digiUa,  he  thinkar  fi»i  tksi 

lo&osren    f  he  advantafea  of  the  Cape  are»^ta  diaaaia  andktf 

#ofBOQeroial  aitnatMin :  ita  diaadvantsf^  eanalai  mikm  baraen*^ 

el  asMM  porta,  Ihe-miiDbar  of  feioaiOQtf  miimal^  Has  Cdftaa; 

af  ihphstfbgimiy  tbe>  damyowi  nnlwra  of  ilN  egart»» 

»lki«w»^-'itaaltsUii^.#i«M*    ,. 
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reSgiYed,  iobtletjr,  attention  to  the  lioly  day,  and  seriouOTesr  bate 
arisen*  Lftfle  congregations  have  been  formed,  and  exist  extettWc-" 
ly,  «rbere  hoKness  and  devotion  (however  abused  by  faUe  prrfewJOTrsV 
grace  the  exterior,  at  least,  with  propriety,  and  I  doubt  not;  flourjih 
sweetly'in  ^any  a  regenerate  bosom.  They  have  evidently  b^^*(atad 
in  a  very  extensive  degree)  the  ministers  of  God  to  the  pe6plc';'fl>r 
g9dd.  TheypervadQ,  more  or  less,  almost  every  part^of  the  j^vomfte; 
and  Ihey  are  goin^  on,  I  (fust,  to  thrive  in  die  pdwerandl  spifii^lb^ 
Itord.  'Ht'*'. 

^The  Baptiat  ministry  is  more  ooofinedf  end  far  1es4  eoorgelJPA^ 
ia  their  narrower  sphere,  they  appear  to  me  niore  spiritual  jpiipaJQasirc 
scriptural ;  and  the  tone  of  character,  produced  under  their  prqach- 
ing,  is  more  interesting  to  me,  and  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  more  sqiind. 
I  can  bhly  laihent  the  contracted  circuit  of  their  means  and  of  their 
itttoi  ts* 

'  *  It  has  not  come  Within  my  sphfere  to  observe  the  course  of'tte 
Presbyterian  branch.  But  so  hanpy  is  the  influence  of  the  MethodisfSr 
and  Baptists  in  my  neighbourhooa  (Western  District,  Upper  Canada,) 
that  many  of  the  late  emigrapts  from  the  north  of  lingland,  have  ex- 
pressed to  me  their  surprise  and  their  joy,  at  finding  a  peoole  of  God 
(fetvas  indeed  perhaps  the  genuine  members  are),  and  amall  sodedes 
established  for  His  worship,  so  far  away  amongst  the  woods, 

.^  A  churoh-building  spint  has  been  increasing  of  late  i^  theprmriiMnf 
and  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  ministers  of  the  establishmenta  am 
well  as  by  the  Society  for  propagating  tbe  GospeU  and  by  a  fiuid 
raised  some  time  ago,  in  this  country,  for  that  purpose,  by  the  jHoo- 
ourable  and  Rev.  C.  Stuart.  It  betokens  good,  though  it  is  not  devoid 
of  its  dangers.  Young  men  are  also  beginning  to  be  educated  at  York 
for  the  establislied  church,  and  some  of  the  most  forward  have  been 
lately  ordained.  But  the  prospects  of  free  religion,  that  is  of  Chris- 
tianity, are  still  herci  as  elsewhercy  wavering.  There  is  all  to  hope 
and  all  to  fear. 

*  Religious  toleration,  that  noblest  mark  of  political  wisdom, 
flourishes,  and  promises  still  more  to  flourish,  in  this  province.  The 
mists  of  presumption,  of  superstition,  and  of  intolerance,  which  remaio^ 
seem  to  be  dissipating ;  and  it  may  be  hoped,  that  afler  a  few  expiring 
struggles,  ^for  falsehood,  pride,  and  intolerance  always  struggle  before 
they  fly,)  tne  liberty  of  the  Gospel,  in  allowing  every  man  the  undis- 
turbed  possession  of  his  own  conscience,  oi)  the  infallible  basis  of  the 
undoubted  Word  of  God,  (in  contra-distinction  to  all  human  inferences* 
and  to  all  human  presumptions,),  shall  entirely  prevail.' 

Mr.  Stuart  speaks  in  terms  of  warm  eulogy,  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Richmond,  the  governor-general,  as  a  man  of  an  unassuming, 
enlarged,  and  liberal  mind  ;  active,  public-spirited^  and  bcDevo* 
lent ;  '  whose  loss  the  Canadas  will  long  deplore.*  In  the  fear- 
teenth  section,  he  ofiers  an  opinion  on  the  measures  essential  to 
the  security  and  advancement  of  the  Province,  which  he  codsU 
ders  as  resolving  themselves  into  seven  heads : 

M .  The  improvemen  t  of  its  military  po8ture,*or  of  its  means  of  mili- 
tary defence.    %  The  most  actiyci  prudent,  and  libera}  encpuragv* 
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ment  to  its  population.  3.  The  throwing  open  to  scttlementv  if  possi- 
hle^hyxust  and  lawful  oieana,  of  the  deeded  l^ids.  ^  4^  The  4fnuoution 
of  the  TCrown  oiid  Clergy)  Reserves.  5.  The  improvement  of  the 
internal  naTigation.  6.  The  immediate  provision  of  a  really  pioua 
i|nd  zealous  cler^  of  whatever  Protestant  denomination  or  Jenoqiina^ 
tloos.    7.  The  improvement  of  our  system  towards  the  Indians.' 

.  Kor  (lie  remarks  by  whiob  Ibese  important  points  are  severally 
Hlustratedy  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself.  The 
Indians  are  represented  to  have  been  hitherto  indebted  chiefly  to 
the  zeal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  for  the  measure  of  ci  vili- 
cation  and  Christian  knowledge  wliicii  has  been  introduced 
among  them. 

'  It  is  not  towards  the  St.  Reg}t  Indians  only  (on  tlie  southern, 
shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence)  that  the  Roman  Catholics  have  borne 
away  from  us  (and  beneficently  and  unostentatiouslv  borne  away  from 
us)  the  palm ;  but  towards  almost  all  the  Indians  who  have  heard  the 
the  name  of  Christ  under  whatevtT  misrepresentations),  or  who  hsve. 
been  rescued  in  any  degree  from  the  slavish  freedom  and  roendicani 
pride  evinced  by  them  when  brought  into  contact  with  us.* 

A  highly  interesting  portrait  is  drawn  of  one  of  their  converts, 
Deyhootoroon  Thore,  the  war-cliief  of  the  small  tribe  of  Hurons, 
wfao  lives  retired  in  the  woods  with  his  family,  surrounded  by  liis 
tribe.  *  He  appeared  to  me/  says  the  Author,  *  to  have  deriyedf 
^  from  their  instructions  (amidst  errors)  some  of  the  happiest 
'  fruits  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity.'  '  Can  we  not,'  lie 
auks,  '  find  amongst  our  millions  another  Braincrd  ?  * 
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AnT.  XI.  SELECT  LITERARY  INfCWlMATlOIf^, 


•0*  Gentknien  and  PuhUshersvoho  htroe  to&rks  in  the  P^w*,  wBi 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  bv  sentSng  infimMon 
(pMtfedd)  0/ ike  subjects  extent,  and  probaNe  price  ^  suck  fotfth  ;, 

*'  ti^ti^fnay  depend npon being eommumcateato ike ptddsc^^ffOfh 
siftent  t&ttk  its  plan. 


A  Yolnne  of  S^tomm  i«  vow  io  the 
pi««9,  o«  liifi  nature  and  fStcis  of  Re- 
peDUBoe  and  Faitb,  from  the  peo  of  the 
Hutn  Jamet  Carliie,  Mi  outer  of  the 
J^Vt.Ckurpbt  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin.  \ 

In  the  pre»s,  Spiritual  Recreations  in 
II10  Chamber  of  Affliction ;  or  pious  Me- 
4itatiofif  in  vene :  written  during  a  pro- 
tected killneM  of  thirteen  yeara,  by 
lOjserof^     ., 

,  In  tbe  px99^  Woman  in  India,  a  Poem , 
by  John  Law^on,  Missionary  at  Calcutta. 
Part  the  first,  Female  Influence^  fools - 
ctPf'Svo. 

In  the  preaiy  Sunday  School  Dialogues, 
hj  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marsbman,  one  of  the 
Senior  Misvioiiaries  at  Sera m pore.  Two 

Shortly  will  be  published,  tlie  History 
of  tbe  Plague,  as  it  lately  appealed  in 
tlie  IMaods  of  Malta,  Goza,  Corfu,  and 
Cephalonia,  &c.  detailing  imix>rtant 
Ak^  illustrative  of  the  specific  contagion 
of  that  disease,  with  particulars  of  the 
means  adopted  for  its  eradication,  by  J. 
D.  Tally,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Forces; 
Member  of  the  Ionian  Academy,  hite 
loapecior  of  Quarantine ;  and  President 
of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the.  Ionian  Is- 
lMidt» 

In  the  preta,  and  speedily  wi  1 1  be  pub- 
lished, in  8vo.  with  colmired  plates,  a 
Practical  Essay  on  Ring-worm  of  the 
Scalp,  Scald  Head,  and  the  other  species 
of  Perrigo,  wfefa  h  view  to  establish  the 
JUreatmeol  of  these  diseases  00  sound  and 
.efficient  principles,  by  Samuel  Piumbe, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Coilege  of  Sur- 
.  geona»  3*c. 

Ip  the  press  and  speedily  will  be  pub- 
Ijiihed,  e.  general  Hi>iory  of  Birds,  by 
J(>|in  Laibaiii,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  author  of 
the  Syiiopsiii  of  Birds  lodi-x  Omitholo* 
^^us,  &c,  6t^M  To  ^e  t'ompleted  in  ten 
,v,olfk4«^;ny  4to.  with  at  lea^t  iSOculotired 
plate»>  The  .first  volume  oftliiyiniert'St- 
•ing  work  ^  intt'uded  tQ  be  piibltshf  d  by 
the  ro4  of  June,  and  tbe  $u<;c<;eding  ones 
at»  an  interval  of  about  three  months. 
Toe  price  to  Sabscribers  is  Two  Guineas 
iier  volume,  to  be  paid  on  delivery^  at 


which  sum*  names  wllfbe  reoeitcd  oiitil 
tbe  1st  of  July,  1821  ;  after  vhjch  pe- 
riod, the  price  will  be  advanced  tb 
,£'1,  12«.  6d. 

Doctor  Wood,  anlhor  of  the  Priae 
Essav  on  Irish  History  and  Ar|tiq<Ariet« 
publfshed  in  the  thirteenth  vbhimeofthe 
Tranfiactiun5oftbe  Rojal  Irisli  Aeadeastt 
has  noiv  in  the  presfi,  a  woH^  enlrtled 
**  An  Inquiry  cooceiniog  the  PiioDmifW 
(nbabiUnts  of  Ireland/'  which  fs  expect- 
ed to  appear  on  the  1st  of  May,  io  one 
volume  octavo,  illn&trated  with  a  cwrioas 
Map,  conUining  the  local  dtoations  of 
tbe  tribes  of  Ireland  in  the  feccmdeea* 
tury — partly  Ptolemy's,  and  ^ai^y  the 
Author's.  There  will  be  a  dSssertttioa 
proviug  the  authenticity  <]f  Ptotemy's 
Map.  From  the  talents,  research,  acote 
reasoqingi  and  antiquarian  knoalrd^ 
displaj'ed  by  the  learried  autholriobts 
Prize  Essay,  we  are  ted  tu  expect  a  iaJth- 
fui  history  of  Ireland,  aboundtof  with 
curious  and  interesting  matter  rehitnre 
to  its  antiquities,  and  the  degree  of  civi- 
Ksatioo,  manners  and  customs  of  its 
primitive  inhabitants.  The  Wo*  will 
be  brought  down  to  tbe  close  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

Dr.  E.  Nares  is  preparing  *-e0lMlttaa- 
tion  of  Professor  Tytler*s  BlemesMa  of 
General  History,  from  tbe  dentba  of 
queen  Anne  and  Louis  XIV,  to  ^e  pre- 
sent time. 

The  Rev.  B«  Bridge  is  prioUai^  in  an 
octavo  volume,  an  EI«>m«<ot»r3r  fVeaiise 
on  the  Theory  of  Equations  of  tbe  Hifber 
Ordcis;  and  on  the  SammatvMn  and 
Reversion  of  Algebraic  Series. 

Captain  Cos  will  soon  pnbliabks  octa- 
vo, with  plates,  a  Journal  ot  at  Rmklenoe 
in  the  Burmhmm  Empire,  aiidf«ni»- 
larly  at  the  Court  of  AsMurapodMb 

Dr.  Bethell,  dean  of  ChiebUfci,  bos 
in  the  press,  a  general  view  of  tb*  Obc- 
trine  of  Refseneration. 

Mr.  Swainson  is  pneparngfti  pubia 
lion,    E*otic   Conehoy>>y,   si  Vttrb  t» 
consist  of  doloured  ptatetoffftfttlidMD- 
dcs^ripl  ahdfik 

The  Rev.  H.  Kevoli is prinliH  ^^' 


tut  of  1lt^ori$  recenHg  PMhh^d. 


tf)  ocliTo,   ictten  fwi  tb«  Sdenary  of 

Mr.  John  Hanilton  will  toon  publisbi 
ihe-'GstMfn  of  Floreoea,  «ad  othur 
Pot«a%  infoolicapocUTO. 

Jbr-  U  Wacbfer't  Lectorti  on  the  Bf#» 
fbry  oMBe  ITational  Literatnm  of  tile 
Qefiti^nt,  ntHMlMod  from  HMftferoMuii, 
ii  printing  in  two  octavo  rdtaines. 

Mr.  ParHogton  of  the  London  Instita* 
tioo  b^s  nearly  completed  his  work  oq 
Steam  Engines,  comprisiog  a  descrip* 
tioa^  of  that  stupendous  machine  in  all 
•ta  varied  modifications, 

Mr.  John  Farej,  jon.  ia  printing  a 
woik  on  Steam  Engines  and  Stean 
Boats^iJUuBtrmed  with  Bain^n>u*  engra^* 
iogi. 

In  the  press,  in  1  vol.  13mo.  A  Se- 
ries of  Discourses  to  young  persons  on 
select  and  interesting  subjects.  By  the 
ftev«  I  Hooper,  M.A. 

B|r.  I.  Fitzadam,  formerly  iin  able  sea- 
man^  and  antborof  the  Harp  of  the  De* 
sen,  will  soon  poblisbi  Lays  on  Land, 
in  foolscap  octavo. 

A  Nottinghamshire  Farmer  has  in  the 
press.  Monopoly  ami  Taxation  Vitidicat- 
tsdf  against  the  errors  of  the  Legisia* 
tare« 

The  Principles  and  Doctrines  of  As* 
surances,  Anooltirs  on  Lives  and  of 
Contingent  Reversions  stated  and  ex* 
plained,  by  William  Morgan,  £m|. 
F.   K.  S*  Actuary  of  the  Equitable  In- 


Mrance  OlBee,  will  trtiorlty 
10  t  volumei  octavo. 

Sp^ily  Mi  bdiimblMiAl  in  flci^vo. 
Views  of  Americii  in  a  Series  of  Letters, 
from  that  country,  to  a  Friend  in  Eng- 
land, during  IBIS,  19^,  and  520,'by%n 
Englishwoman.  ... 

Isnael,  the  Arab |  Sketches  ol  Sce- 
nerv)  Fornign^ad  DomcstiCt  with  other 
Fbems,  by  David  Carly,  laq. 

Mr.  Thomas  Cromwell  ^iUsoonpn^ 
liA  Oliver  Ctomweli  and  hia  Timeiy  in 
octavo  with  a  portrait 

Proposals  harve  bean  issnodl  to  pAlilHh 
by  sabseription,  *  The-  Royifr  Bnito,  -m 
Poetical  Bpistlea  supposed  to  bo  writlan 
by  Mary  Qncen  of  6cots>  during  Iko 
early  part  of  her  captivity  in  Baglalul  { 
to  which  will  be  added,  other  origloal 
Pbems,  by  a  Young  Lady'  Edited  by 
her  Father,  with  a  Pwifcau,  Notes,  oni 
a  dissertation  by  him  on  the  Life  nod 
Character  of  the  Scottish  Qfteen.  Bas^ 
bellished  with  a  portrait  of  the  ifena^n. 
The  profits  to  be  applied  In  aidofthn 
Society  in  Sheffiirld  for  the  reliof  of 
widows  and  other  aged  femolea. 
'  Preparini;  for  immediate  paldientlOn» 
a  series  of  Portraits  illoatrattve  of  the 
*•  Novels  and  Tales"  of  the  Autlier  of 
Waverley.  The'wlrale  will  bo  engrarod 
in  the  most  faigbly  finished  manner  tram 
Drawings  made  expressly  for  the  purpose 
from  the  mo«t  authentic  originals  and 
will  be  completed  In  six  numbers  eaoh 
containing  four  Portrait:}. 


Am.  XII.    LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


AaraoaoMv. 

Bkventary  Illustrations  of  the  Celes- 
tiel  14eehani«;sof  Loplace,  comprehend- 
ing Abe  first  book ;  with  an  introduction 
cootainii^g  tb^  rudiments  of  the  mathe- 
matics; being  the  first  part  of  a  work 
intended  to  sqpply  the  student  with 
«ynry  Wvik  that  Is  actually  required  for 
n  oomplete  chain  of  demoustration,  ex- 
tending to  tbe  whole  theory  of  Plane* 
tarr  Motions.    8vo.  lps.6d. 

The  Young  Navigator's  Guide  to  the 
Siderial  and  Planetary  Parts  of  Nautical 
AalronoirV ;  being  the  theory  and  prae- 
ticn  of  finding  the  latitnde,  the  longi- 
IumIcw  and  the  variation  of  the  compass 
iff  the  4xed  stfirs  and  planets;  to  which 
is  prefixed  the  deaoriptioo  and  use  of 
thft  o««r  <^lesti«l  planijiphere.  With  a 
ntwly  flonMnicted  planiiphece  of  the 
litany  hevv^ncy  on  9  very  large  scale. 
By  Thomas  KerigaOi  Pufser,  ILlf .  royal 


#»4»  As  many  persons  mtty  wtsN  to 
have  the  planisphere  surpamte  from  the 
hooky  or  desire  to  supply  tlie  plaon  of 
one*  worn  out,  some  copies  are  primed 
on  very  thick  drawiog-paper,  and  sg4d 
at  Stt,  each. 

aiooaAPHv* 

Memoirs  by  James,  Barl  Waldegrave* 
K.  G.  one  of  H.  M.  privy  council  In  tho 
reign  of  George  II.  and  governor  of 
George  HI.  when  Prince  of  Wales :  be- 
ing a  short  acoouot  of  political  con- 
tentions, party  qaarreb,  nod  events  of 
consequence  from  1754  to  nM.  With  n 
portrait.    Small  4to.  II.  5s. 

The  Lllb  of  William  aancfoft.  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Compiled  prm- 
cipaHy  from  original  and  scared  donn* 
ments ;  With  an  appendix  containing  the 
diary  df  the  learned  Beory  Whirtoo. 
N<»«  firsL  published  from  a  mnmiaeHpt 
in  Lambeth  Palace  i  also,  the  remaining 


m 


t4^i  1/  flM«<  iwft%.  #i4JUbki. 


crofL     fiy  the  Rev.  Geoq^  I>  Oyiy, 

Oiiiice  the  Aicbbii^p  of  Centerbory. 
lyitb  a  poftDtU,  from  «a  original  pic* 
i^ri,  hjluUrftWpinUfmhtA  Palace. 
S  vols.  avQ.  lU  4a. 

aoucAiiov. 

Theory  end  Practioe ;  or  a  Guide  to 
-the'FKDcb  laagwget  devised  lu  an 
easy  aod  methodical  phm  lor  yapthy  aad 
penooft  who  wuh  to  etaidy  the  elementa 
ii  thel  laognafa  withoot  vritiag  exer- 
cues:  sod  likewise  a  book  oC  refereaoe 
inr  perions  vbo  srisb  to  iraaslate  fing* 
lifb  into  preach.  By  X  Blaarois*  itao.  * 
3l.6d*  bound. 

A  piactieal  Sof  lisb  Oramaar  for  tbe 
uae  of  schools ;  beiof  a  medium  betvcen 
llonay's  Orammar  and  the  Abridge- 
menttCiid  similar  to  them  in  its  princi** 
pies  and  anaiigements.  To  which  is 
added  an  Appendix  of  exercises.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Putsey,  Master  of  the 
Grammar  lohooli  Ptckeriof,  Yorkshire. 
9$»  bound* 

The  Grammar  of  Classical  Literature ; 
Wf  a  necessary  General  Companion  in 
the  Study  of  the  Clasiics  and  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Languages:  containinf  an- 
cient geography,  mythology,  customs, 
antiquities,  and  biography.  By  Ben- 
jamin Johnson^  A.M.  With  100  maps 
and  engravings.    ISmo.  6s.  bound. 

aatOMouKiv. 

'  TIFustrations  of  the  Linnsan  Grenera 
of  Insect.*.  By  W.  Wood,  F.R.S.  F.L.S. 
and  Author  of  Zoography,  Qenemi 
Cunchdogy,  Index  Tcstaceulogicu*,  he. 
Pen  r.  (U  plates.)  5s. 

This  work  will  be  completed  fn  Six 
Monthly  Parts,  formbg  Two  Pocket 
Volumes,  and  rontainin2<  85  coloured 
Platen,  accompanied  by  Generic  Charac- 
ters, Qeoeril  Obseervation^  on  each  Ge- 
mis,' and  a  Specific  Description  of  the 
Platev. 

HISTORY. 

•  Memoin  of  the  Revolution  of  Mex- 
ico, with  a  Narrative  of  the  Campais:Q 
of  General  MHia,  Anecdotes  «^  his  life, 
aSd  ObsefVatWns  en  the  praCticabNiiy 
oftMUM^dtinir'^o'Fac^nc^ith  the  Ailan- 
lito^ceaMi  fi^  nteanr  cf  Navigable  €a« 
■ifc.- BfW.  D.-R^i«ma.  9  tols.  Bva 
Ii<'4s.  •  • 

^liifAil^e  hf  <he  tass  «r  tKe  Al»ebmi; 
Pttbllih«  for  the  h^a^Sl  ef  the  Siiiviv 
vart«  ftveu  la.  • 

A  Narrative  of  the  Chinese  Kmbassy 
^nt^  the  Bmparor  ef  China,  Eang  Ike, 


ed  QQ  tbe  baahs  of  tbeV4»%a^ 

yaars  4712,  13,  U,  and  15. .  By  the 
Chiaraa  AAbassader^  and  pablisb«d  by 
the  Empcror'aaQtbority  at  Ptkin.  Tn 
bted  from  the  osigiaal  Chinnsr,  wmd 
CMipaoi«A  by  an  appendix  of  mieeelja  ., 
ous  translatioos  from  theeame  langmce, 
consisttof  nf  estraets  from  the  ^Mm 
Gazelle,  an  absUactof  a  dynese  Norel, 
•ilguaicntof  aCbtneae  Pl«y.  d&c  By 
Sir  George  Thomaa  SUimum*  Bart. 
IAmD. F.ft.S.    Witha map.  8vo.  iSa. 

A  Nsf  rative  of  the  Gampai^ns  ef  tbe 
Britisb  Army  at  Washiagioo  and  New 
Orleana,  ia  iai4»  15.  By  an  Officer. 
8vo.  19s. 

MSDICIKS  'IMD   <!UIRORCKST. 

A  View  of  the  Stradaiet  Fonalxms, 
and  Diiorders  of  the  Stomachy  and 
Alimentary  Organs  of  the  Human  Body; 
with  physiologiesi  Obscrvation^and  Re- 
marks upon  the  qualities  aad  effeola  o 
food  and  fsrmcntcd  Uquots.  By  Tho- 
mas Haie,  F.L.S.  Itc.  Fellow  jof  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  JLcNidDiu 
8vo.  19s. . 

Illustrations  of  the  great  OpcmiioDS 
of  Surgery*  Trephine,  Hemis,  Ampala- 
tion,  Aneurism,  and  Lithotomy.  By 
Charles  Bell,  F.R.S.E.  SnrigeBn  of  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  Itc.  &c.  Con- 
taining Twentyone  plates,  with  letUr- 
press.  Large  4t0b  3U  i5s.  plaiiH  and 
51. 5s.  coloured. 

A  Manual  of  the  Diseaws  of  the  Hu- 
mjn  £ye,  intended  fwr  Surgiaans  earn- 
meneing  practice;  from  tbe  beet  natjoaat 
and  foreign  Works,  and»  in  particolar* 
those  of  Professor  Beer:  with  Ohaer- 
vationa  of  the  Editor,  Dr.  Charles 
Heury  Welter,  Berlin,  1819.  Trans« 
lated  from  the  original  German  work» 
and  illustrated  by  cases  and  cheer- 
vations,  by  George  C.  Monteaih^ 
M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  London,  Member  of  tl>e 
Faculty  of  Physicians  and  SuryeoAa  of 
Gla»^w,  and  one  of  the  senior  aurgeoa* 
of  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary,  Itc. 
he,  (4  coloured  plates)  8  vols*  Sso. 
It.  lOi. 

A  Practical  IVeatiar  on  the  InflaaHaa- 
tory,  Orgnaic*  nod  Sympathetic  Dxs- 
MOM  of  the  Heart ;  also  on  Malforma- 
tions of  the  Heart,  Anenrisia  of  ttu- 
Aena,  Pulsation  in  Eplfsstrio.  Itc  By 
Henry  Rsed^r,  M.D.  Member  ef  the 
Royal  Medicel  Soeiaty  of  Bdiahnrsh, 
aad  of  the  Medical  abd  Chimrgkal  So- 
ctoty  .of  London. 

A  Tieatiseon  Acopnnelaniioa,- 
a  detcriptnn  nf  a  snrgleal 


MJkt'^'Wark§^r4eei9HfPUtkhSf^^^ 
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Chrofeje,  atid1)jr%hdttawWttiimt«dZift^ 
Khig,  now  lotrMlueBd  fnto  Europeni 
prtcflerf.  •  Wi«i  difectloat  Ur  iU  pcr^ 
fonoftnee,  flucfetfetmiiuratiiif  it«  ine-' 
CMS. '9y  Jiimes  Mfins  ChttMbW,  M«m-' 
heraf  theRdyal  College  of  Surgwos.  4«. 

MfSCBtLAVBOUS. 

the  TVadeifflttn,  Merchant,  and  Ac 
pOQTitAtifl  AsdsUintj    being  Ubtei  for 
biMineti  ^n  gcnenil,  en «  new  plan  of 
arrangement;  ihofrtng,  with  eaee  and 
eipednion,  the  mine  ol^lst,  any  *oin- 
ber  of  4rtJifle#,  at  any  pirice,  from  a  fcr- 
thiflg  to  SO  shilKngt  j  2d,  dividendi  on 
bilTikrtfpt  estates,  at  any  rate  per  popnd  j 
3d,  parts  of  an  ounce  of  gold  or  tUvery 
at  any  price  per  ounce ;  and  4tb,  any 
number  of  pounds  weight,  at  any  price 
pef  cWb'  Showinjr  niso,  the  number  of 
grosses,  ot^  thousands,  in  any  weight 
ofartfcles  tt>  counted,  at  any  weight  per 
gross,   or 'per  thottsand.      By   David 
Bodfb.    Sirtfc.  9s.  , 

Bssays  on  irarioos  subjects,  religious, 
and  moral ;  the  practioal  applicaiion  o| 
their  prinoJples  to  the  state  of  man  m 
society,  psrticulariy  the  lower  orders ; 
and  eennecting  them  with  what  ought 
to  eousHtute  their  dmies  as  citiaens, 
sobjccta,  nnd  Christians.  By  a  Lay- 
man. StoIs.  8to.  II.  lis.  6d.- 

Letter  to  *•**  *****>^  on  the  Rev. 
W.  I*.  Bowles's  Strictnnss  on  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Pope.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Byron.  8vo.  Ss.  6d, 

A  SJyslem  of  Universal  Geography. 
Br  M.  Matte  Brun.    Pert  I.  8vo.  8s. 

A  Treatise  on  Naval  Gunnery,  Pub- 
bllshed  With  the  approbation  and  per- 
misaioti  'of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  AdmifsUy.  By  CoL  Sir  Howard 
Douglas,  Burt.  K.8.a  CB.  F.R-S.  &e. 
With  plat^.  8vo.  15s. 

On  the  Beauties,  Harmonies,  and 
Sobtiffiiiies  of  Nature:  wiib  occasional 
remnrks  ou  the  lews,  customs,  manners, 
and  opinionft,  of  various  nations.  By 
Cliat4«s  Bueke,  Eaq.  Author  of  Amuse- 
ments  In  Retirement,  &c.  4  vols.  8vo. 
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A-Pot«igner>s  Opinion  of  England, 
EneKshmen,  Englishwomen,  English 
Manners,  EngViSb  Monrts,  English  Do- 
mestk  Life,  E»g«8h  ArU  and  Artists, 
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tragedy,  in  live  acts,  with  a  prefbee, 
notes,  and  an  appendhc  of  origrnal  doca« 
ments;  and  the  Prophecy  of  Dante^^ 
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The  Belvidere  Apollo ;  Fnzio,  a  tra^i 
gedy  i  and  other  poems.  By  the  ReT.t 
H.  H.  Mihnan.  8vo.  88.  6d.  Printed 
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The  Dramatic  Works  of  the  Rigb't 
Hon.  R.  B.  Sheridan.  Now  first  col» 
lected,  and  edited,  with  a  Prefisce.  By* 
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An  Essay  on  the  Political  Economy 
of  Nations ;  or,  a  view  of  the  intercoune 
of  coontrie»»  as  influenolng  t,beir  wealth. 
8vo.  9s. 
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the  Necessity  of  Consumption,  lately 
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maintenance  of  unproductive  consumecS" 
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Observations  on  certain  Verbal  Dis^^ 
putesin  Puiilical  Economy,  particul^ly; 
ralating  to  value,  and  to  demand  and 
supply.  8vo.3s. 
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The.  Tbiriy-Nin*.  Articlfs  of  tbt^, 
Chnroii  of  Em|l«md^  muf^trated  \gf. 
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oewity  and  PMdMtinatkni,  in  four  dis* 
oomraety  pfeacbed  before  the  Uoiveiyiiy 
el  O&fbrd.  With  eo  appendix  on  the, 
SeveDteenth  Aitide  of  the  Cburch  of 
Bogland.  Bir  Edward  Copleetoo,  IX  D. 
Provoti  of  jDrid  College,  Oyford^  and 
Prebeadcry  'ojf  Roclietter.  8vo.  Jft.  6d. 

PeriKiot.  Bf  the  Rev.  Thomas  Boys, 
A.M.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
JMicated  to  his  Majesty.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

The  Omversioo  ef  the  Jews  j  or,  our 
Duty  and  Encouragement  to. promote 
ft :  Two  Discourses,  preached  before|the 
Vuiterslty  of  Cambridge,  on  the  18th 
aod  83th  of  February,  1821.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  Simeon,  M.A.  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  8vo.  8y.  6d. 

CorrelatWe  Claims  and  Duties  x  or 
tbo  necettity  of  an  establbbed  church, 
iiid  the  means  of  ex6iting  devotion 
amoof  Its  members,  being  the  St.  Da- 
tid'i  Priae  Essay  for  1820.  By  tha 
Rev.  S.  C.  Wilks,  A.M. 

The  Christian  Preacher's  As8istant| 
DODststing  of  rules  and  observations 
deiigned  to  conduct  hiok  to  the  moet 
eHgible'  method  uf  preparing  and  deliver* 
hig  ftrmous ;  principally  compiled  from 
the  writings  of  the  most  distinguished 
authors,  who  have  treated  of  the  im- 
portant subject.  By  Andreir  Ritchie. 
JflMo.  3f.  6d. 

Mieeellancons  ThoQghts  on    Divine 


Suljects.  Together  wltk 
some  of  tba  bask  ralifious  mitbon,  la 
which  b  added)  a  amall  ael«»ctioo  «f 
texts,  applicable  to  some  of  the  given 
fttbjects.  The  whole  intended  to  atfbid 
encouragement  and  annpost.  In  ^ 
afflicted  and  tiied  chmiino^.  Iteob 
3s.  6d. 

TaAtSLS  AH0  TOPOCaAPBT. 

The  Topogrepby  of  Athens,  with 
some  remarka  on  its  antiquities^  By 
Lieut.  Col.  Leake.  With  maps  aad 
plates ;  the  latter  from  the  drawiagi  eC 
C.  Cockereil,  Esq.  8vo.  lU  lOe. 

A  Narrative  of  Travela  in  Northern 
Africa,  from  Tripoli  to  Monrzonk,  the 
capiul  of  Feszan  |  aod  fro«i  thcwoi  In 
the  southern  evtremity  of  that  fci^f^ 
dom,  in  the  yeavs  1818,  19«  a^.flPi 
accompanied  by  geographicnl  noticas  ef 
Soudan,  and  of  the  oonrsn  ef  thn  W- 
ger;  pf  the suu  of  ainvary,  nnd nf^lhn 
slave  trade  as  now  conduelnd*  ahieiyJlfr 
the  Sultan  of  Feaznn.  With  a  ehail^ 
of  the  routes,  aod  n  grant  variety  t| 
ooloured  plates,  illnstrativn  of  tha  coe- 
tumes  of  the  several  nativea  of  nuiil^ii^ 
Africa.  By  Capuin  Lyon,  R.  N.  com- 
panion to  the  lam  Mr.  Ritchie.  With 
numerous  nolottrod  flmttn, 
4ta  31.  3s. 
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Art-.  I.  Narrative  of  the  Operations  and  recent  Discoveries  toithin  the 

Pi/ram  ids.  Temples,  Tombs ,  and  Excavations  in  E^pt  and  NtUna-; 

•  and  of  a  Journey  to  tbe  Coast  of  the   lied  Sea,  in  Searcb  of  the 

Ancient  Berenice;  and  another  to  the  Oatiis  of  Jupiter  Aoimpn. 

By  G.  Belzoni.    4to.  pp.  xx,  534'.  London.     1821.  ^. 

THE  Author  of  this  narrative  is  an  extraordinary  mait^ :  If 
ardour  in  the  pursuit,  and  indefatigable  labour  in  the  en- 
Botion  of  his  purjiosc,  were  required  for  the  researches  which^lie 
carried  on  in  Es^ypt,  no  one  could  have  been  more  eminently 
it  ted  for  the  task.  A  vigorous  constitution  and  a  miiscular 
Vame,  a  temperament  uf  mind  equally  proof  against  |)etty 
iifliculties  and  great  discouragements,  and  a  state  of  the  n«r- 
rous  system  so  happily  fortified,  as  to  carry  him  along  undis- 
Dayed  by  danger,  and  untired  with  toil,  seem  to  have  concurred 
n  sustaining  him  through  the  course  of  his  Herculean  achiev- 
nents. 

Belzoni,  as  it  appears  from  his  own  unadorned  and  ingenuous 
itory,  is  a  native  of  Padua,  descended  from  Ro;nan  ancestry. 
The  troubles  of  Italy  in  1801,  having  driven  him  from  his  native 
Mty,  the  greater  {>ortion  of  hia  youth  was  passed  in  Rome,  the 
ibode  of  his  ancebt(»rs,  where  he  was  preparing  to  ^  become  a 

monk,^  when  the  sudden  irruption  of  the  French  army  into  the 
icclesiastical  states,  altered  the  course  of  his  education^  and  be 
las  ever  since  led  a  life  of  wandering  and  vicissitude.  Deter- 
Dined  to  alleviate  the  burthen  of  his  maintenance  to  a  family 
vho  were  by  no  means  affluent,  he  continued  to  live  by  his  own 
ndustry,  and  particularly  by  his  knowledge  of  hydraulics,  a 
cience  which  he  had  prosecuted  at  Rome.  It  was  his  pi*o- 
iciency  in  this  art  which  ultimately  suggested  to  him  the  project 
if  his  travels.  Having  passed  nine  years  in  England,  where  he 
rrlved  in  18D3,  and  having  visit'id  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Malta, 
irith  Mrs.  Belzoni,  (an  English  lady,  and  his  companion  on  his 
ubBequent  adventures,)   he  was  informed  that  an  hydraulic  ma- 
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cbtD^  would  be  of  great  service  in  Egypt,  toirril^te  tbe  fields  by 
no  ea&ier  and  more  ecoiiomumi  proceiMi  tban  tiad  bithertb  heeu 
k|i0W4A  10  that  country,  tie  tLerefore  embarked  From  lUaiii 
for  E^ypty  wbere  be  reoiained  from  1815  to  1819.  Durinfr  ilia 
re«deftoe,'  he  bad  the  good  fortune  to  discover  many  leHSMStt  af 
figypriao  antiquity,  and  the  volome  now  under  our  ooBiidertr 
tion  IS  the  narrative  of  those  discoveries. 

This  ancient  and  interesting  country  has,  indeed,  beeD  the 
subject  of  much  copious  illustration  and  inquisitive  tesptatif. 
Norden,  Shaw,  Pbcockc,  Denon,  and  the  French  «caoaN«, 
Legh,  Hamilton,  and  above  all,  the  indefatigable  Sheik  Ibrahim, 
(Burkbardt)  have  supplied  public  curiosity  with  all  that  could  be 
gleaned  concerning  its  manners  and  customs.  Yet,  Belxooi  ba» 
been  destined  to  discover  in  recesses  which  his  predecessom 
wanted  opportunities  or  perseverance  to  explore,  many.  TSiltiaUe 
amd  recondite  memorials  of  ancient  art,  which  elucidate  the  early 
history  of  that  primitive  people.  Added  to  this,  his  indefiiti- 
gaMe  pursuit  after  antiquities  brought  him  into  perpetual  aontact 
with  the  natives,  and  gave  him  the  means  of  becoraing  minutely 
familiar  with  the  character  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Nubians,  tbv 
Bedoween,  and  the  Abaddy  tribes.  For  he  wan  conatanlly  ei»- 
)>loyed  in  urging  these  superstitious  and  ignorant  tribes  to  under- 
take labours,  trom  which  their  natural  indolence,  as  well  at 
tlieir  invincible  bigotry,  rendered  them  averse. 

Having  beeii  recommended  tf>  Mr  Baghos,  the  principal  in- 
terpreter of  Mahomed  AH,  (the  Fasha,  whom  Mr.  Belxont 
through  his  whole  work  persists  in  calling  the  Bashaw,)  the  day 
was  arranged,  on  which  he  was  to  be  presented  to  his  highness 
on  the  sniiject  of  erecting  an  hydraulic  machine  for  that  mioklcr* 
But  having  been  wantonly  and  savagely  wounded  in  the  leg  by 
a  Torkisb  soldier,  he  vras  confined  for  thirty  days.  On  his  re- 
covery, however,  he  was  aC  length  presented  to  the  Pashm,  aarf 
-  eiviUy  received  ;  and  an  arrangement  was  conclude<l,  by  whick  be 
undertook  to  frame  a  machine  which  would  raise  as  much  water, 
with  one  ox,  as  the  maciiines  of  the  country  could  raise  with 
fi>ur<  ,  Our  Author's  labours  were  carried  on  in  the  Paaba^s  garw 
den  at.Soubraou  the  Nile,  three  miles  from  Cairo^  a  small  bouse 
witiiia  the  walla  of  the  governor's  palace  having  been  aasigneil 
to  him  ^for  his  residence.  The  failure  of  the  prcyect  is  related 
witbnMich  siroplioiiy,  and  on  this  account,  aa  well  aa  for  the 
cbafaeteristic  traits  wbicli  it  unfolds  of  Mahomed  Ali,  we 
give  jt  in  Mr.  BeUoni's  own  words. 

*'  The  Bashaw  wa6  now  come  to  Soubra,  accdmpanied  by  sevevil 
connoisseurs  in  hydrauhcs.  The  machine  was  set  to  werk  i  mA 
thou^  constructed  #ith  bad  wood  and  bad  iron,  and  eteeted  by 
Arabian  carpenters  and  brieklayen,  it  was  a  questioa  whccber  k  M 
net  drair'gix  or  siveA  tknes  ai  much  wtter  aa  the  ooHNoai  mnohinrs. 
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Belzorii'i  Egypt  ottcT  IffuhUi:  4^1 ' 

IneJpasfiatT/ftirter  long  cpnftideretion,  declared  ibat  it  drbvr  tip  onfy; 
four'^mes  as  riiiicTi.'  fi  is  to  be  observed,  Ifiat  ffle  AvateripwHlh'Wd^y 
thiS'machlneWai  measured  by  comparison  wifli  th^  water  procurtd'^' 
sfk  df  tft^i*  ofwn ;  and  tbat  at  the  time  of  mcUMrhi!^,  th^^ArlA>«:tMiTf^i>' 
tK^if^tfittilrls  -Bt  soch  a  ratcii  dint  they  could  not  liaverrifcontinoed  thoir> 
ex«nloi«  nbovd  ftn  hoiin:  and  for  the  motheur, '  they  prod»c«d  ni^^' 
double  the  quantity  of  water  tbatwa^  u«udiy.-obt|iioed«.  •Mpurith^ 
stafchiig^Il  thisr  the  caloulation  of  the  Bashaw  wa»to  my  Batisfacir^, 
aftf  ( decided.on  the  accomplishment  of  my  undertaking.  Still  M&hp? . 
inf^/\li  plainly  perceived  the  prejudice  among  the  Araba>  and  some 
o^Uu^  TufkiT,  wbo,were .concerned  in  the  cultivation  of  tlie  land  ;  for 
ioslu«id  of  four  hundred  people  and  four  hundred  oxen>  tliey  would 
only  have  to  command  one  nundred  of  each,  which  would  make  a 
considerable  difference  in  their  profits :  but,  as  it  happened,  an  acci« 
dent  occurred,  that  put  an  end  to  all  their  fears. 
'  '  The'  Ba<«haw  took  it  into  his  bead  to  have  the  oxen  taken  out  of 
the  Wheel,  in  order  to^ec,  by  way  of  frolic,  what  efiect  the  machine 
would' hdi^e  by  putting  fi^en  men  into  it.  James,  the  Irish  lad  in 
ifiy  lerrioa^  eaccR'ed  along  with  them ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  whetrl 
tarratd'ronnd  once,  than  they  all  jumped  out,  leaving  the  lad  alone  in 
it.  .  The  wh^^,  of  course,  overbalanced  by  the  weight  of  the  watert 
turi^d  i>acic  with  such  velocity,  that  the  catch  was  unable  to  stop  it* 
T|)o  lad  was  thrown  out,  and  in  the  fall  broke  one  of  his  thighs.  I 
contrived  to  stop  the  wheel  before  it  did  farther  injury,  which 
might  have  been  fatal  to  him.  The  Turks  have  a  belief,  tuat,  when 
such  accidents  happen  in  the  commencement  of  any  new  invention,  it 
is  a  had  omen.  In  consequence  of  this,  exclusive  of  the  prejudice 
a^ninst  the  machine  itself,  the  Bashaw  was  persuaded  to  abandon 
the  iif^ir.  It  bad  been  stated  to  him  also,  that  it  cost  as  much  as 
four  of  the  usual  machines  in  making,  while  nothing  was  said  of  the 
athrmitages^as  to  the  oxen  that  would  be  saved  in  the  working  of  it. 
The  business  ended  in  this  manner ;  and  all  that  was  due  to  me  from 
the  Beahaw  was  consigned  to  obliviooi  as  well  as  the. stipulation  I  had 
iaade  with  him/    pp.  22—24* 

firs  Ardour  for  exploring  antiquities,  was  not,  howeveri 
cooled  bf  this  disappointment.  Influenced  by  the  sii&^gi^e« 
tion's  of  3Ir.  Salt,  the  British  Consul  at  Cairo,  and  of  Mi^. 
I3urk^1i>r(i(,  who  had  gennrously  offered  to  pay  half  the  expense 
of  his  ascending  the  Nile,  Belzoni  departed  for  Thebes, 
fbr  the  pui*posc  of  conveying  the  colossal  head  of  Metenon 
(novr  in  the  British  Museum)  to  Cairo.  Harmg  visited  in*  his 
pros:re9s'  thither  the  ruins  of  ancient  Tentyra'  on  the  westerh 
bank  of  the  Nile,  and  examined  with  minute  attention  the  largest 
of  the  three  temples,  whose  remiiins  still  exist  and  are  in  a  flna 
Mate  of  .preservation*  he  describes  at  some  lengthy  anfl  with 
eoosidereble  aocursicy,  that  beautiful  fragment  ot*  Kgyptiaa 
archttectttre.  We  forbear  to  insert. tins  inlere»tin^  description* 
liecdiise  Mr  readers  will  probably  recollect  the  correct  and  elahtr- 
^fiite  n^fOOiHit  ef  it  given  by  llenon  ;  but  ^te  think  it  rtfbi^to  r»» 
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itiimi  tiieti),  that  it  was  at  the  sight  of  these  teisples,  thai  U^eiie* 
tachment  of  Hindoo  Sepoys  who  joined  Lord  HuUiiiiisai's 
army  in  iSOl,  almost  unanimously  excUimed^tligi  tUey  ^i^A  i^hd 
their  own  pagodas,  uttering  at  the  same  lime  expressUKis  d 
contempt  and  indignation  against  the  Egyptians  for  sMSeria^ 
them  to  crumble  into  ruina  :  an  uoaiiswerable  piece  of  testiiDoaT 
in  favour  of  tlie  connexion  and  common  origin  of  the  tbeologiei 
ot  Egypt  and  HindAstao. 

Our  Traveller  was  enraptured  with  the  mighty  ruina  ^ 
Thebes,  when  he  landed  at  Luxor,  which  is  at  a  short  dishmee 
from  '  the  hundred-gated  city/  His  approach  to  those  stap^idpiB 
remains  seemed  to  be  *  like  entering  a  city  of  giants,  who,  after 
'  a  long  conflict,  were  all  destroyed,  leaving  the  ruins  of  their 
'  various  temples  as  the  only  proofs  of  their  former  existence.* 
But  the  colossal  bust  which  he  bad  undertaken  to  reoiore^  oocq« 
pied  all  his  solicitudes.  When  be  first  beheld  it,  it  was  lyiag 
with  its  face  upwards, — ^  apparently  smiling  upon  me/  he  says, 
<  at  the  thought  of  being  taken  to  England.'  He  seems  iostaa* 
taneously  to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  the  same 
statue  mentioned  by  Norden  as  lying,  in  his  time,  with  (be  face 
downwards ;  a  circumstance  to  which  he -attributes  its  preserva- 
tion. How  the  bust  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body,  ar 
how  it  was  turned  face  upwards,  he  docs  not  venture  a  conjectort. 
The  details  which  follow,  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter 
from  the  Cacheff  of  Erments,  the  governor  of  the  Fellahs  of 
Gournou,  in  obtaining  men  for  the  undertaking,  are  simply  and 
artlessly  narrated ;  and  they  shew  the  triumph  of  perseverance 
and  zeal  oyer  the  most  discouraging  impediments.  At  last, 
however,  lie  procured  an  adequate  number  of  Arabs,  at  tbirtj 
parahs  a  djay,  a  price  equivalent  to  fourpcnce  half-pcoay  of 
English  money.  This  sura,  insignificant  as  it  may  appear, 
was  more  than  double  the  amount  of  what  they  received  for 
their  daily  labours  in  husbandry.  With  this  aid,  be  sucsoeeded 
in  placing  the  bust  on  a  car  constructed  for  that  purpose;  sd 
.'undertaking  which  will  appear  almost  miraculous,  when  «e 
advert  to  its  weight,  which  was  not  less  than  twelve  tcfife^  aad 
the  simplicity  of  the  mechanism  ertiployed,  which  Coii^stetl  only 
of  four  levers.  By  gradually  propelling  the  car  at  the  rate  of 
sometimes  fifty,  sometimes  a  hundred  yards  a  day,  ou  the  lOth 
and  11th  of  August,  the  Young  Memnon  arrived  on  tlie  bank  of 
the  Nile.  No  labour  can  be  coinpared  to  that  which  the  Arabs 
underwent  on  this  occasion.  '  The  hard  task,'  says  Mr.  Bei- 
xoni,  ^  they  had  to  track  such  a  weight,  the  heavy  poles  tlie; 
'*  Were  obliged  to  carry  for  levers,  and  the  continually  replacing 
'  th^  rollers,  with  the  extreme  heat  and  dust,  wet*e  more  thaa 
*  any  European  could  have  withstood.*  What  is  most  remark- 
able is,  that  during  all  this  exertion,  they  never  ate  or  drsnk  tiA 
after  aun-aet,  for  it  was  the  fiist  of  Rbamadas« 
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'Tbe  next  day,  our  Author  met  with  an  adv^nlure  in  one  of 
those  t^aiTee  which  are  scattered  about  the  mountains  of  Go|irnoiit 
mnd  ifhieli  ore  celebrated  for  the  muHimieR  theycontain^  It  is 
of '90  aing^uiar  a  character^  and  is  so  strong  an  illustration  of  the 
flVaottiilent  character  of  the  natives,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
inserting  it. 

*  The  Janizary  remained  withouti  and  I  entered^  with  two  Aniba 
and  the  interpreter. 

*  Previous  to  our  entering  the  cave,  we  took  off  the  greater  pai^t 
of  our  clothes,  and,  each  having  a  candle,  advanced  through  a  cavity 
in  the^  rock,  which  extended  a  considerable  length  in  the  mounta^» 
sometimes  pretty  high,   sometimes   very  narrow,  and  without  any 
regularity.    In  some  passages,  we    were  obliged  to  creep  on  the 
ground,  like  crocodiles.    I  perceived,  that  we  were  at  a  great  distance 
I^Q^.  th^  entrance,  and  the  way  was  so  intricate,  that  I  depended 
ep,tireiy  pn  the  two  Arabs,  to  conduct  us  out  again.     At  length  we 
arrived  ht  a  large  space,  into  which  many  other  holes  or  cavities 
opened ;  and  afler  some  consideration  and  examination  by  the  two 
Arabs,  we  entered  one  of  these,  which  was  very  narrow,  and  conr 
tinued  downward  for  a  long  way,  through  a  crag^  passage,  till  we 
came  where  two  other  apertures  led  to  the  interior  in  a  norizontd 
direction.    One  of  the  Arabs  then  said,  ''  This  is  the  place.''    I 
could  not  conceive  how  so  large  a  sarcophagus,  as  it  had  been  de- 
scribed to  me,  could  have  been  taken  through  the  aperture  which  the 
Arab  now  pointed  out.     I  had  no  doubt  but  that  these  recesses  were 
burial-places,  as  we  continually  walked  over  skulls  and  other  bones ; 
but  the  sarcophagus  could  never  have  entered  this  recess,  for  it  was 
so  narrow,  that  on  my  attempt  to  penetrate  it,  I  could  not  pass.     One 
of  the  Arabs  succeeded,  however,  as  did  my  interpreter;  and  it  was 
agreed,  that  I  and  the  other  Arab  should  wait  till  they  returned. 
'Diey  proceeded  evidently  to  a  great  distance,  for  the  light  disappeared, 
and  only  a  raurmurins  sound  from  their  voices  could  be  distinguished, 
as  they  went  on.     Auer  a  few  moments  I  heard  a  loud  noise,  and  the 
interpreter  distinctly  crying,  *'  Oh  mon  DieuJmon  Dieulje  suisperduP' 
AfWr  which  a  profound  silence  ensued.    I  asked  my  Arab*  whether 
he  had  ever  been  in  that  place  ?    He  replied,  **  Never."    I  could  not 
conseive  what  could  have  happened,  and  thought  the  best  plan  was 
to  .return,  to  procure  help  from  the  other  Arabs.   Accordingly,  I  to)d 
my  man  to  shew  me  the  way  out  again ;  but  staring  at  me  like  an 
ideo^  he  said  he  did  not  know  the  road.     I  called  repeatedly  to  tlie 
interpreter,  but  received  no  answer.    I  watched  a  long  time,  but  no 
ooe  returned  ;  and  my  situation  was  no  very  pleasant  one.  I  natui^ally 
returned  through  the  passages  by  which  we  had  come ;  and  after 
some  time,  I  succeeded  in  reaching  the  place  where,  as  I  mentbned, 
were  many  other  cavities.    It  was  a  complete  labyrintli,  as  all  these 
cavities  lx>re  a  great  resemblance  to  the  one  we  first  ^entered.  ,  At 
labt,  seeing  one  which  appeared  to  be  the  right,  we  proceeded  through 
it  a  long  way  ;  but  by  this  time  our  candles  had  dimini^d  consider- 
ably; and  I  feared  that,  if  we  did  not  get  out  soon,  we  should  haye  to 
remain  in  the  dark;  meantime  it  was  dangerous  to  put  one  out»  to 
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'eslntgiiUbod.;  •  A^  J(hi^ .  \ixa^%,  wq  Fere  c<Hi|idiepabij/f  adw^  i  |be 

;jO^t8iilei:/ii#)i|f)i^c0(H]g!ia;.  I?u;t  ip  our  sorrojr  welQ^ad  ilfftt  f^^^SMfl^ 
<ffW(ifa.W)iW«^-WJ*'^.**^  any.outl^.     Convinced  tb^t  we  w^era  middpto 
•(P.pur<49RJg9Miir^']^e  quickly  returned  towards  the  place  brine  VafuMs 
..fiitncst  wnicb  wo  strove  to  regain.     But  we  were  then' aU'^^i^^xed 
'  'tvf  ever,  and  were' both' exhausted  from  the  ttscents  and  desbenbi  *«i^c& 
we  Were  obhged'  to  go  bver.    The  Arab -seatfed  buitfieff, 'tMe^rr 
'ttioment  of  delay  was  dungeroiis.    The  onljexpedi€iitiwaa,-^*|ilit'a 
*  ftiark  at  'the  place,  out  of  iirlitch  we  had  jusit  cbnie*:  and  diefi.cteMDiae 
the  cai^ea  in  ftucoettioRi  by  putting  also  a  mark  at  cheir^'ittranite,  so 
' '  ml  to  know  where  we  had  been.    Unfonuilately»  our  candLet  twctfaU  not 
'\siSX  through  the  whole  reieardies :  hoivevert  we  begaa  our  epfunckiB^ 
'  •    ^  <  On  tb&  second  atteoiptt  when  pasiin§^  before  a  aniall  .a^ijtcure,  I 
thought  J  beard  aomething  like  the  roaring  of  the  seaa^  a^d^^oce. 
In  coosequencey  I  entered  this  cavity ;  and  as  we  advai^eil««  thf^^ti^iM 
,    increased*  till  I  could  distinctly  hear  a  number  of  voiced  air 'ai]  one 
tinie.    At  last,  thank  God,  we  walked  out,  and  the  fir^  persdii  I  saw, 
'  was  my  interpreter.     How  he  came  to  be  there,  T could  not  odn|ec> 
ture.    He  told  me,  that,  in  proceeding  with  the  Arab 'lilQiij^'th^*  p«s- 
'sage  bdow,  they  came  to  a  pit  that  they  did  nt)t  see ;  that  thd  Arab 
fen  into  it,  and  in  falling  put  out  both  candles.    It  was  tiiea  YhM  he 
cried'  out  *'  Mon  Dieu  1  je  suis  perdu  !''  as  he  thought  he  alsosteuld 
'    faH  mto  the  pit ;  hut,  on  raking  iiis  head,  he  saw  at  a  grttft  dittahce  s 
glimpse  of  oay-light,  towards  which  he  advanced,  and  thus  artivcd  at 
'  aumall  aperture.    He  then  scraped  away  some'  loose  saudaiKt  ^M^es 
%fo  widen  the  place,  where  be  came  out,  and  went  to  giitc  the.aiann 
to  the  Arabs,  who  were  at  the  other  entrance.     Being  afl  concbmed 
for  the  man  who  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  it  was  their  noise  that 
I  heard  in  the  cave.    The  place  by  which  my  interpreter  got  out,  was 
instantly  widened ;  and  in  the  confusion,  the  Arabs  did  not  regard 
letting  me  sec  that  they  were  acquainted  with  that  entrance.  And  that 
it  had  lately  been  stopped  up,    I  was  not  long  in  detectihg  fheir 
schem^.    The  Arabs  had  intended  to  shew  me  the  sarcophagus  with- 
out letting  me  see  the  way  by  which  it  might  be  taken  out,  add  then 
'  to  ^Tpulate  a  pnce  for  the  secret.    It  was  with  this  view  they  took  me 
'    such  a  why  round-about.     I  found  that  the  sarcophagus  was  not  ia 
' '    teattty  a  hundred  yards  from  the  Inrge  entrance.    The  man  «ras  soon 
'  ^tiiken  but  of  the  well|  but  so  much  hurt  in  one  of  his  htptj-'tbat  he 
•  '"'Vent  lame  bver  after/  pp.  51—54.  .^^k 

r.-cvo  Baia0«tiblif  ed  la.^e^paioh  a  courier  to  Mr.  Salt^BMF  JMst 

•  t.  oic]9ito:st»iirid«ai»iM)y  ikex-obssua  dosvn  the  Nilei,  (al4bli4'«ea9oa 

'^ribf^-bdllfgprbdtirabt&ia  Upper  Egypt,)  he  res6lted  loi»Minue 

"  !H$^o;i^%edp<lbtt€l-i?er. '  At  Bdfuu,  (the  aneient  ApoUimpolis 

';PiU^ii,jf  Jie'^ii^tH^?*  ^he  reomtfis  of  a  temple;  jwhicb  wiris  equal 

^      |o  tHttrof  T^rrt^rd  fn  ma^ultudfe  rfnd  beauty.     The  prd^flcoo 

;,*;'J Ji$  th^^ l^rj^e'st and iViost perf^ctof  any Trt  Egypt,    itfnd  la'tWercd 

\\\  viijli  q()lu;^.farfign^^^  contains  several 

,  ,  ji}«;tmciii>  Jn  .iljc  mifcrior.  .  poth  this  jpart  pf  die  teinplc  aud 
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tli«r^i4HHio«>  (tbe  most  perflBd  H  Bf?yp<»)  •'^  etmraibflved  Mid 
blocked  up  vrith  Arab  hfuts.  Qo  line  sicle  wmll  of  the  'pnNi«o«» 
Btflkoui  obserrcd  the  figure  of  Harpoenrtecr  seated 'oo -a  MU 
btpWR  lotus,  with  his  finger  on  his  lipfg/  If e  conehides,  thettf h 
iuour  opinion  upon  insufficient  data,  that  the  temple  was  dedi* 
Ciyted  to  Typhon.  It  has  ^nerally,  and,,  we  think,  by  Mr. 
I^M^hon  aioonif  others,  been  supposed  to  have  been  diedicated  to 
i9bt*^a«  The  oiily  irrounds  for  Mr.  Bel«oni*s  opinion,  are,  thai 
jUie^figlire  of  the  destroying  god  frequently  reotirs  qu  the  ct^i- 
ttki'  '  FroiB  OmboBi  whose  ruins  he  visited^  our  Traveller  as- 
oeiMieil  to  the  village  of  El  Kalabshe,  where  be  observed  » toraf^le 
in  mins  similar  to  those  at  Edfou,  for  the  decoration^  of  ^hieh  we 
refer  oar  readers  to  the  interesting  book  of  plates  which  accom- 
pahi^  the  work.  An  attempt  to  convey  the  faintest  notion  of 
ihem  by  written  description,  would  be  idle  and  absurd.  He 
refers  them  to  llie  reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  inferring  from .  the 
elegance  of  tlieir  forms,  that  they  are  comparatively  recent,  and 
<hat  they  were  executed  under  the  direction  of  the  Greeks. 

The  island  of  Elephantine,  visited  by  BeUoni  on  tliis  voyage, 
MiweUaa  its  temple,  supposed  to  be  in  honour  of  the  serpentKuu- 
pbis^  have  been  accurately  described  by  Norden.  In  the  morning 
•of  llie  97tb  of  Aogast,  Ipag  before  the  rising  of  the  aon,  be  stood 
at  the  stern,  anxiously  awaiting  the  light  that  was  to  uoveil  to 
-his  eyes  the  beautiful  island  of  Philoe:  but  he  deferred  his  exami- 
«iatioa  of  its  ruins  till  his  return.  The  next  day,  at  a  village  on 
the  eastern  bank,  they  met  with  an  odd  and  unpleasant  adven* 
ture. 

*  The  Reis,  the  Janizary,  and  the  sailors  went  on  shore ;  Mrs. 
B.,  the  interpreter,  and  myself  remained  on  board.  Some  time  after, 
3  few  natives  came  to  our  boat,  as  if  anxious  to  see  what  was  in  it ; 
but  as  it  was  covered  with  mats,  they  could  not  well  look  into  it.  Afker 
one  of  them  had  approached  and  examined  every  thing  with  atten- 
tion, tbe^  ail  relired ;  but  a  few  minutes  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when 
we  saw  several  of  them  returning  armed  with  spears  and  shields  of 
crocodile  skins.  As  they  came  straight  towards  us,  and  werejoined  by 
others,  their  appearance  was  rather  alarming.  lliough  we  were,  well 
armed,  we  were  only  three ;  accordingly  1  took  a  pistol  Jo  each  l^nd ; 
Mrs.  B.  also  seized  one,  and  the  interpreter  another.  They  ap- 
proached us  In  their  boats,  as  if  with  intention  to  eotne  eti  board. 
1  made  signs  to  them  to  keep  off;  but  they  appeared  iiidiftvelii\|o  all 
wo* said  or  did.  I  then  stepped  forward^  and  with  my  right!  hai^di  pre- 
vented the  first  from  entering  the  boat,  hoUing  ih^  pi^tojs  Jn  my 
left.  He  began  to  be  rather  roiif;h  in  bis  maimer  ;^at  last  t  ppip^ed  a 
pistol  to  him,  midcing  signs  that,  if  he  did  not  retire,  t.  woutd  shoot 
qt  him.  On  this  he  drew  back,  and  consulted  with  the  others,  ^hen 
the  Reis  with  the  crew  and  the  Janizaty  came  back,  I  rem6nfl^*ated 
with  him  upon  the  impropriety  of  leaving  the  boat  wtthotlf'atfy  one 
who  could  »pcctk  the  langiuigc  of  the  country,  and  tofd'hMi'  WhUt  had 


In'ppooed.  H«  talked  to  the  luen  in  their  (fim  language;  abd  tlM« 
told  as  that  they  had  a  dispute  with  their  neighbours,  which  was  the 
reason  of  their  being  armed»  and  that  they  merely  wanted  our  boot 
to  go  to  another  island  to  fight  with  their  adversaries.'    pp.  66$  7. 

Having  ooncelved  (he  project  of  uncovering  the  great  teMSfrfe 
of  Ipsambtibl,  first  discovered  by  the  enterprimng  BurkhanJr^ 
he  commenced  the  operation  of  removiitg  the  accumuiati^tt^o^ 
aand  uhicU  hlocked  it  up.     lie  had  previously  obtained  tbe  ^om^ 
sent  of  Osseyn  Cacheff,  on  the  liberal  comlition  tbat^  if  tKe'teiDi- 
pie  should  be  full  of  gold,  the  Cacbeff  should  have  one  half^ 
but  if  It  should  only  be  full  of  atones,  they  should  be  Bels«nif« 
exclusive  ps-operty.     Such,  however,  were  the  obstacles  be  ex- 
})ericnced  from  the  intractable  and   indolent  character  of  tfa« 
natives,  that  having,  after  surmounting  a  thousand  obstacles, 
succeeded  4n  uncovering  about  twenty  feet  in  front  of  the  tern'- 
pie,  till  the  colossal  statues  above  the  door  were  completely  ex^ 
))ose'<l,  he  was  obliged  to  defer  the  termination  of  his  ta«k  for 
want  of  money,  (which,   though  at  ftrst  they  hardly  knew   ils 
uses,  had  at  length  manifested  its  usual  power  amongst  the  wild 
people  on  whose  assistance  he-depended,)   and  to  resuoie  ins 
voyage  down  the  Nile. 

On  this  voyage,  he  had  ample  opportunity  of  observing  the 
singular  race  of  Nubians,  by  wiiom  the  vessels  of  that  country 
•  are  navigated,  'riiey  are  a  people  who  eat  anything.  Tbey 
<*hew  the  rock  salt  or  natron,  mixed  with  tobacco.*  VVbeo  a 
sheep  was  killed,  they  devoured  the  entrails  raw  witli  great 
avidity.  The  head  and  feet,  skin,  wool,  hoofs,  are  put  into 
a  pot  and  half  boiled,  when  they  drink  the  broth  and  devour 
the  rest.  This  savage  repast  is  sufficiently  horrid  ;  but  it  recals 
to  our  recollection  the  still  more  dreadful  banquet  at  which  Ju- 
venal, who  was  also  a  traveller  in  Egypt,  relates  the  inbobita&ts 
of  0;nbos  to  have  sated  their  hunger;  for  it  was  human  flesh  on 
which  the  Egyptians  of  that  day  regaled  themselves. 

.  ■«    ■. nee  ardent!  dccoxit  aheno 

Aut  verubus ;  lougum  usque  adeo  tardumque  putavit 
£xpectare  focos,  contenta  cadavere  crudo. 

Being  now  once  more  at  Thebes,  hfs  whole  time  and  attention 
wtt^  engrossed  in  the  embarkation  of  Mrmnon  for  Cairo ;  and 
this,  with  consrderaMe  didiculty,  be  cflecied  on  the  17th  of  Xo- 
.v^mber.  His  accomU  of  the  simple  mechanism  by  wbigh  this 
arduous  ta*k  was  accomjdislied,  is  hijrhly  interesting;.  It  went 
smoothly  on  board.  The  Arabs,  who  unanimously  thought  (hat 
it  would  go  to  the  bottom  or  crush  the  boat>  were  anxious  for 
the  eveot  j  and  when  the  owner  of  the  boat,  who  considered  it  as 
evitsiirned  to  perdiilon,  sxiw  the  huge  piece  of  stone,  as  he  calhul 
it,  aufclj'  on  board,  lie  came  and  squeezed  Belzoui  heartily  by  the 
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tMmi.  '  It  was  naturnl'that  our  Author  shouM  feci  th6  deligfii  of 
self-gratulation  oa  this  occasion;  for  he  truly  remarks,  that  it 
would  have  been  easier  to  embark  a  mass  ten  times  larger,  it 
mechanical  powers  had  been  furnislied  to  him,  >vhereas  he  was 
destitute  of  every  requisite.  It  was  twenty  four  days  before 
he  reached  Cairo,  having  passed  five  months  in  a  state  of  anx- 
ious, eiertion.  Here  he  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  his  vaiLied 
Driead  Burkhardt,  to  whose  character  he  pays  the  testimony  of 
au  honest  and  aflfeotionate  heart ;  a  testhnony  in  which  we  sin^ 
cepsly  concur,  for  a  kinder  and  s^entler  spirit  never  animated 
the  human  form«     Heu  iniquii/atis  abreptuti  I 

Having  accompanied  his  bust  on  its  further  voyage  to  Alex-^ 
andria,  betook  his  leave  of  it,  and  communicated  to  Mr.  Salt 
his  project  of  another  excursion  into  Upper  Bi^ypt  and  Nubia, 
to  open  the  temple  of  Ipsambuhl.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  gen 4 
tlemaiiy  Belzoni  once  more  ascended  the  Nile,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Beechey,  and  joined  at  Philoe  by  Captains  Irby  and  Man* 
l^les  of  the  navy.  Tlie  narrative  of  this  second  expedition  i^ 
peculiarly  iuteresting,  but  our  limits  forbid  us  to  attempt  an  ana* 
lysis  of  it.  We  roust  therefore  hasten  with  him  to  the  grleat 
temple  of  Ipsambuhl.  After  encountering  perplexities  and 
difficulties  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  constancy  of  any  ordi-^ 
nary  man,  which  were  chiefly  interposed  by  the  cunning  and 
malice  of  the  Cacheffs  of  the  district,  and  despairing  of  any  aid 
from  the  natives,  who  having  obtained  three  hundred  piastres  iii 
advance  for  their  service,  left  them  to  accoiqplish  the  task  by 
themselves^ — they  were  convinced  that  the  temple  could  beopenr 
ed  only  by  their  own  exertions.  With  the  assistance,  therefore, 
of  the  crew,  tliey  set  to  work,  and  by  dint  of  unspeakable  ef&rts^ 
on  the  eighteenth  day,  dug  as  far  as  the.  door- wtty  of  the  temple ; 
aod  on  tiie  ist  of  August,  1817,  entered,  says  Mr.  Belzoni,  the 
finest  and  most  extensive  excavation  in  Nubia,  excepting  perhaps 
the  tomb  subsequently  discovered  in  Beban  el  Malook.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  temples*  enriched  with  paintings 
and  colossal  figures.  They  first  entered  a  pronaos  fifty  seven  leet 
long,  ancl  fifty  two  wide,  supported  by  two  rows  of ipiljars,  to  eacb 
of  which  is  attached  a  figure  whose  .turban  reaoUe3  thoi  eitU 
ing,  which  is  thirty  feet  in  height*  ,The  wall^  are  o^VtmA- 
with  hieroglyphics  and  witli  various  repreaentatic^na  of.battlet,' 
the  storming  of  castles,  sacrifices,  &c.  They  (Qiuifl. that- noma 
of  the  columns  had  been  injured  by  the  healed  atmojipiiere^.iChti 
temperature  of  which  must  have  been  130  degre^iis.  OAirrewlera 
will  be  pleased  with  the  description  of  the  interior..  •  :  .       *  >.'  * 

*  The  second  hall  is  about  twenty-two  feet  high^  thir^^-seten  "mA^i 
and  twenty  five  and  a  half  long.  It  contains  four  pillars  about  foor-^Mt 
square ;  and  the  walls  of  this  also  /ire  covered  with'  fioehi^oglypiiics 
in  pretty  good  prci)crvation<    Beyond  this  is  a  ahortcr  chamber,  thirty 
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seven  feet  wide,  in  whli^  k  the  enlMMMf.  inffi  .th»?  awflfffir.  At 
each  end  of  this  cbambei'  ia  a  doQjr,  Ifiading  inta  amall^.cliiiiao«rs  in 
Che  same  direction  with  the  sanctuary,  each  eight  feet  by  aevioB* .  13m 
sanctuary  is  twenty-threo  and  a  half  long,  and  twelve  widfu  U;  qqo* 
tains  a  pedestal  in  the  couire»  and  At  the  end  four  colosaal  figttte^  tixe 
heads  of  which  are  in  good  preservation.  On  the  right  aide  tif  this 
ipreat  hall,  entering  into  the  temple,  are  two  doors  at  a  ahoit  dtatance 
from  each  other,  which  lead  into  two  long  separate  rooa»«p  the  first 
ifairtv-eight  feet  long  and  eleven  feet  wide,  the  4>lber  fotM^e^gbt 
feet  b^  thirteen.  At  tlie  end  of  the  first  are  aevesal  usfiiinlieaiiicffo- 
glyphic8,  of  which  some,  though  merely  sketched^  give  fine  iriiwi  6[ 
their  manner  of  drawing.  At  the  lateral  corners  of  the  entranoe  iai/o 
the  second  chamber  from  the  great  hall,  is  a.door,  each  of  wiuoli  ioKia 
into  a  small  chamber  twenty-two  feet  long  and  ten  wide-  .  Esch  of 
these  rooms  has  two  doorsieading  into  two  other  ciiambenb  forty-three 
feet  long  and  ten  wide.  There  are  two  benches  in  them.  The  most 
remarkable  subjects  in  this  temple  are.  Ist,  a  groupe  of  captive 
Ethiopians,  in  the  western  corner  of  the  great  hall ;  2d,  the  iiero 
Jcilling  a  man  with  his  spear,  another  lying  dead  under  hit  firat*  on 
the  same  western  wall ;  3d,  the  storming  of  a  castle,  in  tbe  trcalem 
corner  from  the  front  door.  The  outside  of  this  temple  is  maeiiifioeiit. 
It  is  A  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  wide,  and  eighty-six  ieet  high :  the 
height  from  the  top  of  the  cornice  to  the  top  of  the  door  Mq^  aisty* 
six  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  door  twenty*  There  are  fiinr  eownaww 
sitting  colossi,  the  largest  in  Egypt  or  Nubia,  MCept  tbegrwafr  afUunx 
at  the  pyramids,  to  which  they  approach  io  the  proportion  of  .near 
two  tliirds/  pp.  212—13. 

The  heat  was  so  s^rcat  in  the  temple,  lliat  it  scarcely  permitted 
them  to  take  drawings,  the  perspiration  from  their  hands  rentier- 
inj^  the  paper  quite  wet.  During  this  operation,  their  promions 
were  so  muc4i  reduced,  that  for  six  days  they  bad  oQlydhottrrn 
boiled  without  salt,  of  which  they  bad  none  left ;  tlie  Caclnfls  liais- 
ing given  orders  that  no  food  should  be  sold  to  them,  in  Itopmof 
alarving  thetn  away.  An  Abady,  of  a  different  tribe,  ^nmitht 
ihem  milk  at  -nis^bt,  but  was  soon  detected,  and  came  nomore« 
Such  is  Mr.  Belzoni's  narrative  of  this  surpcisin«^  excavation  of  a 
temple  which  must  have  been  buried  in  sand  at  least  two  thou- 
•and  years.  But,  from  verbal  description,  no  idea  can  be  foriueil 
either  of  -the  interior  or  the  exterior  of  this  stupendous  relic. 
Our  readers,  therefore,  must  consult  tlie  TUliime  of  ^lat^, 
.where  they  will  find  them  accurately  delineated.  -' 

'  The  next  excavation,  which  he  carried  on  in  the  Tsllej^of 
Beban  el  Malook,  neai*  Thebes,  was  alM>,  to  use  Mr.  B^ttbni^s 
•plirase,  magnificent.  B*rom  bis  long  und  minute  account  «^  tbe 
tomb  of  Psammothis,  containing  many  spaciobs  a))in<tdiMts, 
wbtcb  was  the  fruit  of  this  exeavation,  we  can  extract  oAly  a  few 
4»articulars :  they  convey  the  best  notion  that  cnn -W  tA»- 
•tainotl  of  the  fwogfesa  of  Egyptian  sonlptitrr .     *•  - 


'    «  ^t  efltyndoe  into  the  tomb  is  at  lh«  foot  of  ai  hfj^T^^iR;  The  fiht 
:tlrii»^iihe  traveller  cotneB  to»  is  a  staircase  cut  out  of  the  rotfk,  ^hlch 
d^ce«ih'to  tiie  tomb.    The  entrance  is  by  a  door  of  the  isaihe  hdght 
'at' die  fifM  l^assage;    I  beg  my  kind  reader  to  observe,  that  a?l  Vhe 
ttgaveavfid  meroglyphics  of  every  descrfption  are  pcalptarcd  in  basso 
t^linto^'^nd  pahited  over,  except  in  the  outKned  chamber,  trbich  Was 
jMily  l^repatred  tbr  the  scoiptor.    It  gives  the  best  ideas  yet  discovered 
'  of  file  original  process  of  Egyptian  scuipture.    Hie  wall  was  previous- 
ly mode  as  smooth  as  possible  ^  and  when  there  were  flaws  in  the 
raoks«  the  vacuym  was  filled  up  with   cement,  which,  when  hard, 
.  was  cut  along  with  the  rest  of  the  rock.    Where  a  figure  was  to  be 
.  Ibrmed,  after  the  wall  was  prepared,  the  sculptor  appears  to   have 
siiiide  his  first  sketches,  which  being  finished  in  red  lines,  another 
more  'skilful  artist  corrected  the  errors  in  black.    When  the'  figures 
;were  thus  prepared,  the  sculptor  proceeded  to  cut  tlie  stone  all  round 
the  figure,  which  remained  in  basso  relievo,  some  to  the  height  of  half 
an  jnch,  some  less,  according  to  the  size  of  the  figure.    The  angles  of 
/the  figures  were  all  smoothly  rounded,  which  makes  them  appear  loss 

Erominent  than  they  really  are.    The  parts  of  the  stone  that  were  to 
e  taken  off  all  round  the  figure,  did  not  extend  much  fuHher,  as  die 
wall  is  thickly  covered  with  figures  and  hieroglyphics. 
'    *  When  the  figures  were  completed  and  made  smooth,  they  re- 
ceived a  coat  of  whitewash  all  over.    This  White  is  so  beautiful  and 
oleair,  that  our  whitest  paper  appeared  yellowish  when  compared  to  it. 
.  Th9  painter  came  next  and  finished  the  figure.    It  would  seem  as  if 
.  they  4aere  unacquainted  with  any  colour  to  imitate  the  naked  parts, 
since  red  is  adopted  as  a  standing  colour  for  all  that  meant  flesh :  except 
that,  in  certain  instances,  when  they  intended  to  represent  a  fair  iad^, 
to  distinguish  her  complexion  from  that  of  the  men,  they  put. on.  a 
jellow  colour  to  represent  her  flesh.    Yet  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
they  did  not  know  how  to  reduce  their  red  paints  to  a  flesh  coloiir; 
for  on  acme  occasions,  where  the  red  flesh  is  supposed  to  ,be  seen 
through  a  veily  the  tints  are  nearlv  of  the  natural  colour.    Their  gar- 
ments were  generally  white,  and  their  ornaments  formed  the  most 
difficult  part,  when  the  artist  had  to  employ  red  in  the  distrtbutma 
of  tb^  four  colours.    When  the  figures  were  finished^  tbey  apaearto 
have  laid  on  a  coat  of  varnish  :  tliough  it  may  be  ouestiotiedyimtiller 
the  varnish  were  thus  applied  or  Incorporateid  with  the  cMooh.    The 
true  customs  of  the  Egyptians  cannot  be  seea  elaowbere^witli  gr(9aler 
accuracy  than  in  this  tomb.*    pp.  227—9. 

l^atiiig  aceutnulated  considerable  coHecCiolis  4ji  antiqaitfiH, 
Mr.  Belzoui  arrived  a^io  at  Catro^  after  ^n  abaente  vf 'leu 
.n^Ofltbs.  His  aexl  operation  was  that  «if  penetrating  one'cf  the 
liymniMs,  those  stAipendous  monuments  df  bttmadliEihoiiis'aikl, 
probably,  of  human  folly,  whose  origin  and  purpose  are >bHHn  the 
darkest  obscurity.  Our  Traveller  seems  bere  to  baVe  arrived  «t 
,.  the  i|u>st  arduous  of  bis  enterprises ;  but  diffieuhies  Aknosti va- 
nished ai  his  approach.  The  woi^d -impossibility, 'th6staa4- 
in<;  apology  for  those  who  attempt  underlakii^  with  a*  iiitm 
spirit  and  sickly  resolution,  has  hardly  a  place  in  hia  vocabulary. 
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'  In  an  iiiteliigeiit  ^ye/  hesays*  speaking  of  the  Pjrraroida.  *oBe 
of  Xhe  greasest  wonders  of  the  world  stood  before  us«  without  oni 
knowing  whether  it  had  any  cavity  in  the  interior,  or  if  it  were  only 
one  solid  mass.  The  various  attempts  which  have  been  made  bj»nu» 
merous  travellem  to  find  an  entrance  into  this  pyramid,  and  partieularfy 
by  the  French  Scavans,  were  examples  «o  weighty  that  the  enterpriaa 
seemed  little  short  of  madness/  p.  255.  «; 

His  first  attempts  failed  ;  but,  having  made  accurate  observft-* 
tions  on  the  first  pyramid,  be  applied  them  so  judiciously  (o  the  se- 
cond vrhich  it  was  his  object  to  explore^  that,  after  various  labours, 
bis  description  of  ubicb  has  all  ibe  vigour  and  the  charm,  of  truths 
he  found  himself  ;at  len^^th  in  the  very  heart  of  the  structure,— ^ 
the  central  chamber  of  that  pyraniiid  fvhich.had  for  a^eabe^n  the 
subject  of  obscure  conjecture.  It  is  computed  to  be  upwards 
of  forty-two  feet  lonir,  sixteen  wide,  and  twenty-ihree  in  height, 
and  excavated,  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
Here  be  found  the  granite  sarcophugus,  which  contained  bones 
that  were  deemed  human,  but  turned  out,  on  examination  in 
London,  to  be  those  of  an  ox.*  And  here  also  he  found  an  in- 
scription in  Arabic,  purporting  that  the  pyramid  bad  been  opened 
in  the  presence  of  All  Mohammed,  one  of  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Mohammedan  dynasty,  and  afl^ain  closed  up.  It  was,  no  doubi, 
opened  in  search  of  supposed  treasure. 

The  pyramids  have  been  fruiitlul  of  endless  speculations.  In 
the  wildness  of  bypotliesis,  they  have  been  gravely  maiu(aine<( 
to  be  basaltic  eruptions  produced  by  some  vast  derangement  of 
'the  earth.  Can  we  be  surprised  at  such  an  absurdity,  when  a 
learned  antiquary  of  our  own  time  undertook  in  downright 
earnest  to  prove,  that  the'  stupendous  piles  on  Salisbury  plain, 
which  retain  the  Saxon  appellation  of  Stonehenge,  were  large 
bail-stones  dropped  upon  the  earth  ?  The  opinion  that  h-js 
prevailed  in  almost  all  times,  is,  that  these  immense  piles 
were  the  tombs  of  three  ancient  Egyptian  kings  ;  Cheops^.  Ce- 
phrenes,  (by  31r.  Belzonl  called  Cephron,  we  know  not  \^ky,)  and 
iVtyceriuus*  This  lyas  the  tradition. in  the  time  of  Herodotus; 
a.ud  it  r.9v^ives,Ciop.firmation  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
aurrpuoded  by  smaller  pyramidal  structures^  among  which  mau« 
sol^a  or  burial.  grouMtls .  were  interspersed,  anU  also  from  Uio 
fact  of  several  mummy -pits  having  been  explored  in  their  vicinity. 

We  are  obliged  to  omit  all  mention  of  several  ouriota  and 
ingenious  observations  made  by  Mr.  Belzoni,  pariicutftdy  of 
his  well-supported  hypothesis  (corroborated  by  important  dts- 
coycrics)  .qi  ihp  real  site  of  the  Memnonium ;  and  proceed  to 

*^  T|iey  were  br^Cight  to  England  by  Lic\]t.  Col.  Fitzclarcnce,  then 

pn  l^s  route  uitH  despatches  from  India. 
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accompany  him  on  his  long  journey  to  (he  Rod  Sea.  Tins  cxpe- 
clition  originated  partly  in  his  bcin<|p  disappointed  in  his  project 
of  puPiiulng  the  researches  he  had  so  successfully  cotuuienpcd 
ft  Thebes,  the  ground  havinc;  been  pre-occupied  hy  the  fk-r 
g»nis  of  Mr.  Salt  and  Air*  Drouetli,  who  had  IjterHlly  par- 
titioned the  whole  country  betweea  thetiv;  and  pqrlly  .iii.ao 
ardent  .inclination  to  explore  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Berenice. 
A  M.  Calliud  had  prevailed,  it  seems,  upon  the  Pa>ba'  to 
send  hlin  on  a  commission  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  certain 
sulphur  and  emerald  mines,  which  had  been  reported  by. two 
Copts,  who  had  lately  landed  from  Arabia  on  tlte  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea,  to  be  near  that  shore  above  Cosseir.  He  had 
found  the  mines  sterile  and  unproductive ;  but,  in  this 
pursuit,  he  ap|)ears  to  have  stumbled  on  some  ruins,  whichy 
upon  bis  return,  he  persuaded  the  antiquaries,  in  Ks^ypt  to 
believe  to  be  'those  of  the  ancient  Berenice.  Diffident  of 
the  accuracy  of  his  report,  Belzoni,  on  the  i6(h  of  September, 
1816,  sailed  with  Mr.  Beechey,  and  seven  other  persons,  for  the 
purpose  of  examinint;  the  supposed  position  of  tlie  city.  They 
at  leiigth  reached  the  place  described  by  Calliud ;  where  they 
found  so  little  to  confirm  the  relation  of  that  gentleman,  that 
they  could  come  to  no  otbt*r  conchision,  than  that  the  ruins 
which  be  had  described,  existed  only  in  his  own  imagination, 
^bey  advanced,  therefore,  over  the  desert ;  and  after  incredible 
hardships,  reached  the  Red  Sea.  After  traversing  its  shores  for 
feevferal  days,  they  unexpectedly  came  to  some  ruins,  which  Mr. 
'Belzoni  conjectured  to  be  those  of  that  great  emporium  of  the 
commerce  of  Egypt.  Here  they  fouhd  the  walls  of  a  cousi- 
derable  temple.  The  site  of  the  town  occupies  about  2000 
square  feet,  as  far  as  the  outlines  could  be  traced ;  and  they 
conjectured  that  it  might  hate  contained  about  2000  bouses* 
Tbey  inferred  that  this  must  have  been  tlie  Berenice  described 
by  Herodotus  and  Pliny,  though  it  did  not  exactly  agree  with 
the  place  where  it  had  been  laid  down  by  D'Anville.  But,  to 
strengthen  the  grounds  of  their  conjecture,  they  went  ^  half  a 
^  day  higher  towards  the  South,  to  be  certain  that  they  should 
*  pass  the  very  spot  where  that  geoi^rapher  had  fixed  it.* 
)AkCCprding  to  Belzoid,  the  situation  of  the  town  is  delightful.  ' 


*•  The  open  sea  before  it  is  on  the  east,  and  from  tb^  southern 
'Coastto  the  point  of  the  cape,  is  like  an  amphitheatre  of  mountaina, 
4ttcept  an  opening  on  the  north-west  plain,  where  we  came  from. 
The  cape  £1  Galahen  extends  its  point  nearly  opposite  the  town  on 
the  east*  and  forms  a  shelter  for  large  ships  from  the  north  and  north* 
west  winds.  Opposite  the  town  is  a  very  fine  harbour  entirely  made 
by  nature :  its  entrance  is  on  the.  north ;  it  is  guarded  on  the  ea^t  by 
«  neck  of  incrusted  rock,  on.  the  south  by.  the  land,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  town :  the  north  aide,  as  I  said  before^  being  covered  by  die 


range  ef  mauiitahit  i^hich  farmt  the  eape,  |miteetfl  the  hlMMAir  M*. 
Its  entrance  baa  beea'deep  enough  ror  §meX\  vetsela,  Miobaa  tli» 
anoieDts  had  at  thonetimesy  bot,  no  doubt,  was  deepen     b^'bad  as 

fr^aent  a  bar  of  sand  across,  so  thai  nothUig  could  enter  at  loi^  -wacdr* 
took  the  plan  of  the  templet  which  in  const  ruction  is  acocH^dific  \» 
the  Ejffyptian  style,  and  we  imagined  that  the  Greeks  bad  tatceo  utieir 
p^aa  uota  this-aocient  people.* 

For  tbe  topography  of  the  town,  and  the  plan  oC*  tbft  temple^ 
the  reader  must  be  referred  to  Che  thirty-second  and  ibirty-t 
fourth  ^plates  of  Mr.  Belzoni's  book  of  enja;raviji^.. 

It  was  in  this  expedition  that  bf?  witnessed  one  of  those 
dreadful  and  overwhelming  inundations  of  the  Nile,  wbiob^occar 
at  nrregular  oyolea  m  that  country.  Tbe  riveritkae.lhflae.'fei^ 
and  a  half  above  the  highest  mark  left  by  the  former  inimdatian^ 
carrying  off  several  villages  and  their  inhabitants*  lis  f«»rre:. 
baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  Arabs  to  resist  it,  which  ooiiai»t 
chiefly  of  artificial  fences  of  earth  and  reeds.  The  poor  Qt* 
maikam  of  the  first  village  they  came  to  (Agalta),  greaitf 
lamented  bis  situation^  as  he  expected  to  be  washed  awnay. 
There  was  not  a  boat  in  the  place,  the  boats  being  tketi. 
ployed  in  the  transport  of  corn,  and  the  lives  of  htttnatt  ~ 
not  being  of  much  account  to  the  Pasha,  who  derivaa  cmiai- 
derable  profit  from  trafficking  in  corn  :  the  only  cbanoe  of 
escape  was  by  climbing  the  palm-trees.  They  saW|  as  thaj 
advanced,  several  villages  in  great  danger* 

'  The  rapid  stream/  says  our  Traveller,  describing  this  avrfttf  de- 
solation, '  had  carried  away  the  fences,  and  the  inhabitants  wer* 
obliged  to  ascend  to  higher  grounds  with  what  tliey  ooeld  *ave 
from  the  water.  Fortunate  was  he  who  could  reach  a  high  grotmd. 
Some  crossed  the  water  on  pieces  of  wood*  some  on  baifiiloes  or 
cows,  others  with  reeds  tied  up  in  large  bundles.  The  small  spots 
of  high  ground  that  stood  above  the  water,  were  so  many  sanctuaries 
for  these  poor  refugees*  and  were  crowded  with  people  ond  beasts. 
The  scanty  provision  they. could  save,  was  the  only  subsistence  thej 
.could  expect.  No  relief  could  be  expected  for  four-and- twenty 
days.  The  Cachefls  nnd  Camaikans  did  ail  they  ccruld  to  assist  Uiem 
with  thefr  Trf tie  boats,  hot  they  Were  so  few  m  proportion  to  what 
was  wanted,  that  the  relief  t^ey  afforded  was  very  inconsiderable. 
Tcfipproadi  these  poor  wretches  in  our  little  boat  would  have  been 
dangerous  to  them  and  to  us,  for  so  many  would  have  entered 
it  ati.nmce  .that,  the  boat  woidd  have  sunk.  We  landed  as  moa  as 
wo.oould*.  and  employed  our. boat  to  fetch  the  people  from  an  op»> 
posi^e  yUlage-^  T(ie  Camaik^set  off  himself  with  ano^r  bonv ^md 
.returned  in  an  hour  with  several  men  and  boys.  He  sent  the.  j>9ats 
•again,  and  they  returned  with  corn,  buflaloes,  sheep,  goats,  asies,  and 
dogs.  I  remarked  that  there  were  no  women  in  the  village ;  but  was 
soon  convinced  of  the  regard  paid  to  the  fair  sex  in  that  countiy*  It 
was  not  till  the  fourth  voyage  that  they  fetched  over  the  women,  «a 
the  last  and  most  insignificant  of  their  property.'    pp.  301,  902. 


Qur  AvVbor*8  last,  esb^ursion  imis  l^^the.  Oasin  el  Casear,  a 
))l4Mre  al>ottndinf;  in  Cg:yplian  ui^tiquitiea.  Here,  he  eoitceiVetf> 
tlivugli  by  a  process  of  induction  somewhat  too  laboured,  that 
i»«*ha4  disooTered  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  celebrated' for' 
the  splendid  temple  of  that  divinity,  and  the  fountain  dedicated 
to  ctie  Sim.  He  was  preveiited  by  the  jealousy  of  the  natives, 
from  taking  a  minute  survey  of  those  memorable  ruins.  He 
visited,  however,  several  different  times  that  far-fame<l  fbontain* 
Ilis  description  of  it  differs  from  that  which  Herodottis  givev 
of  it ;  a  circiunstance  which  we  by  no  means  mention  in-  dero^ 
gallon  of  the  justness  and  accuracy  of  Mr.  Belzoni's  conclu* 
sioDs  ;  for  the  father  of  history  did  not  himself-  penefrate  tke 
desert  as  far  as  the  Oasis,  and  derived  his  knowledge  of  the 
iniMcle  ascribed  to  the  fountain,  (the  periodical  change  of  »its 
temperature  from  extreme  heat  to  extreme  cold,)  from  mere  fame 
and  tradition. 

We  bave  thtis  noticed  all  that  can  be  properly  called  new  in 
tbjs  interesting  work ;  conscious,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  mi* 
nuter  analysiis  would  have  rendered  ampler  jirstfCe  to  its  merits; 
I3ulaiiM>ng  its  merits,  we  cannot  conscientiously  include  correeu 
Dees  of  style  and  composition.  Itsdiction  is  evidently  that  of  a  mikn 
aooustomed  to  think  and  to  speak  in  anottier  idiom.  Yet,  mak- 
ing all  due  ajlowanceai  tor  a  defect  which  ought  to  smooth  the 
frqwa  of  criticism,  we  cannot  help  breathing  the  wish,  that  Mr. 
Belzoni*s  clear  and  perspicuous  narrative  had  been  permitteit  le 
riiB  its  oourse  like  our  own  Thames,  *  strong  without  r»ge/ 
ajid  andtstarbed  by  the  contemptible  altereations  and  petty  jea- 
wbioh  will  be  for  ever  breaking  out  among  competitors 
ipied  in  tbe  same  pursuits,  and  looking  for  fame  or  proftt 
from  -priority  of  discovery.  A  book  dedicat^  to  science,  ought 
to  eiihibrt  the  dignity  of  science ;  and  that  enlightened  portion 
of  the  public  to  whom  the  Author  looks  for  the  reward  and 
patronage  of  his  labours,  ought  not  to  have  been  tormented  with 
his  $c|uahiiles  with  Count  Forbin,  or  M.  Drouetti,  or  Mr.   Salt. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  again  referring  our 
readers  to  the  admirable  lithographic  engravings  which  accompany 
the  volume,  for  beaatiful  delineations  of  tbe  chief  objects  of  the 
Aathor^s  researches:  they  do  the  highest  honour  to  this  new 
school  of  engraving.  Appended  to  the  volume,  is  Mrs.  Belzoui's 
*  T4riatng  Account  of  the  Women  of  Egyi>t,  Nubia,  and  Syria.* 
But,  as  other  travetiers  have  exhausted  the  subject^  it  woiild  be 
unfafar  to  the  lady  herself,  and  uninteresting  to  our  readers,  tQ 
insert  any  extracts  from  it. 


(    *«4    ) 

Art.  II.  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Citi/  of  Anvagh,  for  a  PcM-ibJ  of 
1373  Years,  comprising  a  considerable  Period  of  the  General  Hi«- 

.  tory  of  Ireland;  a  Refutation  of  the  Opinions  of  Dr.  Ledwich,  re- 
spccting  the  Non-existence  of  St.  Patrick ;  and  an  Appendix,  on 
the  Learning,  Antiquities,  and  Religion  of  the  Irish  Nation.  Bj 
James  Stuart,  A.B.    Svo.  pp.  661.     Price  18s.    Newry.     1819. 

fl^HIS  bulky  and  somewhat  unsightly  mass  of  letter-press  ^ill 
-"-  be  found  to  contain  a  fund  of  information,  bistorica),  bio- 
graphical, and  topographical,  laboriously  collected  from  sources 
not  very  accessible  to  ordiniiry  readers,  and  to  he  replete  irith 
matter  highly  c\irious  and  interesting.  The  general  summary 
of  its  contents,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  is  as  follows. 

*  I.  Historical  Memoirs  of  Armagh,  with  a  statistical  account  of 
that  city.— S.  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  various  Prelates  who  pre- 
sided, m  Succession,  over  the  See  of  Armagh,  from  the  Year  44j» 
till  the  Reformation. — 3.  A  Biographical  Account  of  the  Protestant 
Archbishops  of  Armagh,  Primates  of  all  Ireland,  from  the  Period  of 
the  Reformation,  till  the  Year  1818. — 4.  A  similar  Account  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishops  of  Armagh,  or  titular  pri* 
mates  of  all  Ireland. — 5.  A  Narrative  of  various  important  Events  in 
the  general  Hibtory  of  Ireland,  in  which  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh, 
and  the  Church  of  Ireland,  were  either  directly  or  indirectly  coa- 
cemed.— 6.  An  Account  of  the  Establishment  of  Presbyterian  Con- 
gregations, and  of  other  Religious  Societies  in  the  city  of  Armagh; 
with  biographical  Sketches  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministers  in  regular 
Order.  —7.  Various  matters  relating  to  the  Tnide,  Manufactures,  An* 
tiquities.  Manners,  Customs,  Learning,  and  Religion  of  the  Countiy, 
&c.* 

It  is  not  long  since  we  had  occasion  to  advert  to  a  coDtro- 
Tersy  relating  to  the  birth,  parentage,  and  education  of  a  SaioB 
saint,  the  renowned  St.  Neot ;  in  which  the  affirmative  bvpo* 
thesis  came  under  our  consideration,  which  identifies  him  with 
Prince  Athelstan.  In  the  Introduction  to  the  present  volume, 
a  negative  hypothesis  of  a  still  more  daring  character,  is  made 
the  subject  of  investigation,  which  would  reduce  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  the  patron  saint  of  Ireland  to  a  nonentity.  This 
attempt  at  posthumous  murder,  has  been  made  by  the  learned 
author  of  the  "  Antiquities  of  Ireland,'*  Dr.  Lecivvieb;  whoae 
theorizing  ingenuity  has  shewn  itself  in  an  opposite  direction  t# 
that  taken  by  the  inventive  boldness  of  Mr.  Whitaker.  He 
takes  upon  him  to  affirm,  that  ^  it  is  absolutely  asserting  me- 
^  ridional  light  to  be  nocturnal  darkness,  to  maintain  St.  Pk* 
<  trick's  existence,  mission,  or  primacy.*  The  dogipatism  of 
this  assertion  would  prepare  us  to  find  that  the  arguments 
which  could  be  brought  in  support  of  it,  are  singularly  unsatb- 
factory.  And  Mr.  Stuart  has  shewn,  that  Dr.  Ledwich  has 
nothing  but  hui  own  blunders  to  produce  in  justification  of  his 
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^epticam;    Fleury,  Cave,  Uasherj  Canideii^  Ware;  TiUemaot, 
(ollandus,  liaroniun,  S|ielinan,  StilUngAeet,  and  Mosheim^  all 
oineide  id  their  belief  of  liis  existence,  and  upon  no  doiiMful 
istimony.    But  Dr.  Ledwieb  finds  no  diflSoulty  in  assuming 
lat  all  bis  predecessors  bave  on  this  subject  mistaken  '  meri« 
dional  light  for,  nocturnal  darkness ;'  and  because  some  of  the 
raditions  relating  to  the  Saint  are  apocryphal,  or  of  unoertaitt 
uthority,  be  vould  bave  us  blot  out  bis  whole  story  as  fabulousi 
dougb  far  better  attested  than  a  large  portion  of  what  passes  tot 
cclesiastical  history.    *  The  mind  of  our  antiquary,*  says  BIr« 
Ituart,  ^  {lossessed  with  a  kind  of  credulous  scepticism,  a  sort 
of  dogmatizing  doubt,  rejects  the  probable,  and  implidtly  be-> 
lieves  in  the  impossible.*     A  writer  who  takes  the  ne^tive  side 
f  even  a  doubtful  question,  can  have  ho  right  to  indulge  himself 
n  the  language  of  peremptory  decision.     Almost  tlie  slightest 
legree  of  positive  testimony  is  suiBcieat  to  overthrow  tlie  most 
)lausible  hypothesis  that  has  for  its  object  to  establish  a  mere 
legation,  provided  there  is  no  natural  improbability  in  the  at* 
.ested  fact.  But,  to  maintain,  in  contempt  for  all  but  contemporary 
.estimony,  the  non-existence  of  an  iuc|ividual, — a  point  wliich  H 
^oulid  seem  under  any  circumstances,  a  delicate  task  to, place 
beyond  dispute, — and  that  individual,  one  so  illustrious  as  Che 
[rish  apostle,  betrays  either  an  ungovernable  love  of  paradox,  of 
k  singular  wantonness  of  scepticism.    While  we  cannot  avoid 
imiling  at  the  honest  warmth  and  indignant  earnestness  of  8t. 
Patrick's  present  champion,  we  fully  agree  with  him  lA  depre- 
mating  the  temerity  and  dogmatism  of  Dr.  Ledwich's  assertions, 
^hich  are  so  much  at  variance  with 'the  spirit  that  ought  to 
characterize  the  historian  and  the  antiquary.    Yet,  the  Dr.'s 
pse  dixit  appears  to  have  been  implicitly  relied  upon  by  the 
Rev.  James  Gordon  in  his  History  of  Ireland,  and  by  some 
>ther  modern  writers.    Mr.  Gordon  asserts,  that  the  apostle  '  is 
mentioned  in  no  writing  of  authentic  date,  anterior  to  the  ninth 
century,  and  that  he  is  quite  unnoticed  by  Bede,  Adamnan,  and 
Cumian.'     Whereas  Dr.  Ledwich  admits  that  St.  Patrick  is 
expressly  mentioned  in   Bede's  Martyrology,  though  he    in- 
inuates  a  doubt  of  its  authenticity.     Cumian,  who  wrote  abouC 
be  year  650,  styles  St.  Patrick  ^  the  first  apostle  of  Ireland  ;* 
ind  Adamnan,  who  also  lived  in  the  seventh  century,  makes 
express  mention  of  hira.     To  these  authorities  is  to  be  added 
)ishop  Tirechan,   whose  two  books  of  ''  the  Acts  of   Saint 
^  Patrick,**  referred  to  by  Ussher,  were  written  about  the  year 
ISO,  besides  other  Very  ancient  documents. 
That  it  Wds  not  till  the  ninth  century  that  St.  Patrick  was 
dubbed  (he  Patron-saint  of  Ireland,*  is  hi||:hly  credible.     Had 
his  been  all  that  Ledwich  uisiicd  to  establish^  it  is  n  nit^  that, 
le  sliould  h«ve  gone  to  tlie  vt»ry  nnnccvssurv  feiiirtli  af  uispiiting 
Vol.  XV.  N.  S.  3  C 
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thority  of  Pope  Celestine,  who,  on  that  occasion,  is  staled  to 
have  digDifiea  him  with  the  honourable  Roman  title  of  Pa- 
tridus,  father  of  the  people.  Such  is  Mr.  Stuart's  aooouot,  on 
the  authority  of  Nennius ;  and  to  his  work  we  rouat  refier  o« 
readers  for  the  romantic  particulars  of  his  returning  to  a  country 
to  which  he  had  been  originally  carried  as  a  captive,  and  where, 
haying  been  sold  to  the  prince  of  Dalaradia,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  he  had  been  employed  as  a  swineherd,-^now  in  the 
plenitude  of  apostolic  dignity,  attended  by  twenty  disciples 
eminent  for  piety  and  wisdom,  and  other  attendants,  to  asaume 
the  primacy  of  the  island.  There  are  writers,  however,  who 
venture  to  question  whether  the  bishop  of  Rome,  at  that  early 
period,  assumed  the  power  of  sending  bishops  and  primates  to 
distant  countries,  and  whether  Pope  Celestioe  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  either  the  mission  of  Germanus  to  Britain,  or  that  of 
Patrick,  aUas  Magonius,  to  Ireland.  This  knotty  point  we 
cannot  pretend  to  discuss ;  nor  would  we  wish  to  disturb  the 
complacency  with  which  our  worthy  Historian,  having  disposed 
of  the  unmeasured  scepticum  of  Dr.  Ledwich,  revels  in  the 
legendary  memorials  of  the  Hibernian  Saint,  adopted  with  im- 
plicit faith  '  from  Nennius,  Mattbeus  Florilegius,  Promer, 
Jocelyn,  Marianus  Scotus,  Probus,  Colgan,  &c.  &c.,  as  if  no 
other  writer  would  dare  impeach  those  venerable  authorities,  or 
harbour  a  doubt  as  to  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  marveb  they 
have  transmitted  to  us.  Assuredly,  the  acts  of  all  the  Apo6tlc» 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  acts  of  St.  Patrick.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that,  '  after  having  established  three  hundred  and  sixty -five 
'  churches,  ordained  a  like  number  of  bishops,  and  three  thoa- 

<  sand  presbyters,  he  died  on  the  17th  of  March,  403,  at  the 
'  patriarchal  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  was  buried  at 
^  Downpatrick,*  which  had  also  the  honour  of  receiving  the  holy 
relics  of  Saints  Bridget  and  Columba.  So  saith  the  following 
distich : 

Hi  tres  in  Duno,  tumulo  tumulantur  in  uno, 
Brigida,  Patricius,  atque  Columba  pius. 

We  have  suffered  ourselves  to  be  so  long  detained  by  St. 
Patrick,  that  we  can  take  but  little  notice  of  his  roost  reverend 
successors'. 

St.  Patrick  ^  is  generally  deemed  the  first  archbishop  of 

<  Armagh  ;'  but,  if  so,  he  would  seem  to  have  been  both  self* 
constituted  and  self-consecrated.  He  did  not,  however,  long 
retain  the  episcopacy,  which  was  held  successively,  during  his 
life-time,  by  three  saintly  personages,  all  of  blood  royal.  St. 
P(itrick  seems  to  have  had  some  strong  aristocratical  predilec* 
tions ;  and  the  primacy  of  Armagh,  as  established  by  him,  ap- 
proadied  very  nearly  to  the  papal  dignity.  In  the  unbroken  line 
of  this  arch-episcopacy,  during  the  first  seven  centuries,  we 
find  the  illustrious  names  of  Ailild;  prince  of  Hy-Breasail,  of 
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Conchessa,  and  big  uncle  St.  Martin,  are  stated  to  have 
resided ;  while  he  admits  it  to  be  beyond  all  question,  that  th^ 
aaiat  was  of  British  origin.  His  diief  authority  appears  to  us^ 
however^  to  be  ^ery  equitooal*  The  eicpression  ot  Fiech,  ia^ 
that  be  was  born  at  Nem  Tur^  which  would  seeoi  to  mean 
nothing  more  than  Turrii  CcBleetiSy  the  holy  tower ;  as  it  ia 
rendered  by  one  of  his  early  biographers.  Mr.  Oweir,  in  bis 
Cambrian  Biography,  and  Mr.  Hughes,  in  his  recent  disqui- 
aiiions  on  ancient  British  history,  claim  him  on  behalf  of  their 
countrymen ' as  a  oatiye  of  Wales;  stating,  that  among  the 
Welsh,  Patrick  is  called  the  son  of  Mawon,  and  styled  Padrig 
Maenwyn  of  Gwyr^  in  the  west  of  Glamorgan.  The  place  of 
his  nativity  is  said  to  have  been  Aberllychwr,  or  Loghor,  where 
there  is  a  church  dedicated  to  his  memory  ;  and  he  is,  moreover, 
affirmed  to  have  been  a  teacher  of  the  faith,  in  the  college 
founded  at  Caer-worgan,  in  the  vale  of  Glamorgan,  by  the 
father  of  the  emperor  Theodosiu?,  until  he  Was  carried  away 
captive  by  the  Gwyddelians,  or  Irish.  The  genealogical  ac- 
count of  his  descent  given  by  Colgan,  which  makes  him  the  son 
of  Calpfaurnius,  a  deacon,  and  the  grandson  of  Potitus,  a  pres- 
byter, assigning  to  his  family  a  Roman  origin,  carries  the  marks 
of  monkish  fiction  on  the  face  of  it.  Thus  much  appears  to  be 
certain ;  that  he  was  first  carried  into  Ireland  as  a  captive,  and 
that  this  circumstance  ultimately  led  to  his  becoming  a  preacher 
of  Cbrbtianity  in  that  country.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  or-* 
dained  %  presbyter  by  Germanus  bishop  of  Auxerre.  All  ac- 
counts notice  his  intimacy  with  that  prelate,  who  tvrice  visited 
Britain ;  once  in  '429,  and  again  in  446,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing Pelagianism,  and  of  regulating  the  British  churches: 
Germanus,  or,  as  the  Welsh  style  him,  Garmon,  was  the  uncle 
of  Emyr  Llydaw,  an  Armorio  prince.  He  resided  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  Britain ;  and  several  churches  in  Wales, 
as  well  as  the  metropolitan  church  of  the  Cornish  Britons^  were 
dedicated  to  him.'  St.  Patrick's  acquaintance  with  the  worthy 
bishop,  must,  however,  have  beeu  of  a  prior  date  to  the  visit  of 
the  latter  to  this  country;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the 
Son  of  Mawon,  or,  as  be  was  styled,  Magonius,  if  born  in 
Britain,  received  his  education  in  Armoric  Gaul.  He  could  not 
have  beeu  brought  up  in  one  of  the  seminaries  instituted  by 
Germanus  in  this  country,  (as  the  Author  of  Hor»  Britannics 
conjectures,)  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  the  Welsh  tradition  re- 
presents him  as  presiding  over  the  choir  at  Caer-worgan,  prior 
to  its  re-establishment  by  Germanus,  who  appointed  Iltntus  to 
be  the  principal ;  and  St.  Patrick,  if  the  year  of  his  birth  be 
correctly  given  by  Ware,  was  at  that  period  nearly  sixty  years 
old.  The  year  432  is  assigned  as  the  date  of  his  arrival  in 
Ireland  as  the  accredited  successor  of  Palladins,  under  tbe  na- 
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thority  of  Pope  Celestioe,  who,  on  that  occasioni  is  stated  to 
have  digDtfiea  him  with  the  honourable  Roman  title  of  Pa- 
tricius,  father  of  the  people.    Such  is  Mr.  Stuart's  accouot,  on 
the  authority  of  Nennius ;  and  to  his  work  we  roust  refer  oar 
readers  for  the  romantic  particulars  of  his  returning  to  a  country 
to  which  he  had  been  originally  carried  as  a  captive,  and  where, 
haying  been  sold  to  the  prince  of  Dalaradia,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  be  had  been  employe<i  as  a  swineherd,— now  in    the 
plenitude  of  apostolic  dignity,   attended  by   twenty  disciples 
eminent  for  piety  and  wisdom,  and  other  attendants,  to  assume 
the  primacy  of  the  island.    There  are  writers,  howeter,  who 
venture  to  question  whether  the  bishop  of  Rome,  at  that  eerlj 
period,  assumed  the  power  of  sending  bishops  and  primates  to 
distant  countries,  and  whether  Pope  Celestine  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  either  the  mission  of  Germanus  to  Britain,  or  that  of 
Patrick,  aUas  Magonius,  to  Ireland.    This  knotty  point  we 
cannot  pretend  to  discuss ;  nor  would  we  wish  to  disturb  the 
complacency  with  which  our  worthy  Historian,  baring  disposed 
of  the  unmeasured  scepticum  of  Dr.  Ledwich,  revels  in  the 
legendary  memorials  of  the  Hibernian  Saint,  adopted  with  im* 
plicit  faith  '  from    Nennius,    Mattkeus    Florilegius,    Prosper, 
Jocelyn,  Marianus  Scotus,  Probus,  Colgan,  &c.  &c.,  as  it  no 
other  writer  would  dare  impeach  those  venerable  authorities,  or 
harbour  a  doubt  as  to  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  marvels  they 
have  transmitted  to  us.    Assuredly,  the  acts  of  all  the  Apostles 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  acts  of  St  Patrick.     SuflSce  it  to 
say,  that,  *  after  having  established  three  hundred  and  sixty -five 
'  churches,  ordained  a  like  number  of  bishops,  and  three  thou- 
'  sand  presbyters,  he  died  on  the  17th  of  March,  493,  at  the 
'  patriarchal  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  was  buried  at 
'  Downpatrick,*  which  had  also  the  honour  of  receiving  the  holy 
relics  of  Saints  Bridget  and  Columba.    So  saith  the  following 
distich : 

Hi  tres  io  Duno,  tumulo  tumulantur  in  nno, 

Brigida,  Patricius,  atque  Columba  pius. 

We  have  suffered  ourselves  to  be  so  long  detained  by  St. 
Patrick,  that  we  can  take  but  little  notice  of  his  most  reverend 
successors^ 

St.  Patrick  *  is  generally  deemed  the  first  archbishop  of 
<  Armagh  ;*  but,  if  so,  he  would  seem  to  have  been  both  self- 
constituted  and  self-consecrated.  He  did  not,  however,  long 
retain  the  episcopacy,  which  was  held  successively,  during  his 
life-time,  by  three  saintly  personages,  all  of  blood  royal.  St. 
P(itrick  seems  to  have  had  some  strong  aristocratical  predilec- 
tions ;  and  the  primacy  of  Armagh,  as  established  by  him,  ap- 
proached very  nearly  to  the  papal  dignity.  In  the  unbroken  line 
of  this  aroh-episcopacy,  during  the  first  seven  centuries,  we 
find  the  illustrious  names  of  Ailild;  prince  of  Hy-Bressaili  of 
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royal  descent ;  Dubtacli  II.,  also  of  royal  stock ;  Flan  Febia,  of 
another  regal  sept ;  the  learned  Msl-brigid  Mac  Doman,  de- 
nominated '  the  ornament  of  Europe/  lineally  descended  from 
Mial  the'  Great ;  Mielmurry  Mac  Eoch,  styled  <  the  head  of 
'  the  clerfi^  of  western  Europe,  the  principal  of  all  the  holy 
'  orders  of  the  West,  a  roost  wise  and  erudite  doctor ;'  Cellach, 
or  Celsus,  styled  *  the  primate  of  Western  Europe/  who  also 
belonged  to  the  regal  family ;  and  Maurice  Mao  Donald,  de- 
scended from  the  same  stock,  who  contested  the  primacy  with 
Malaehy  the  friend  of  St.  Bernard.  In  fact,  during  fifteen 
generations  or  successions  of  bishops,  the  See  was  mono- 
polized by  a  single  princely  family  or  tribe,  as  their  here- 
ditary right.  Eight  of  these  prineely  primates  were  (proh 
pudor!)  married  men,  and,  what  was  still  worse,  unordained^ 
*'  lay  chieftains.'  To  this  prostitution  of  the  archiepiscopal 
anthority,  St.  Bernard  sagaciously  attributes  the  decay  of 
religion  which  had  taken  place  in  Ireland.  Maurice  was  the 
last  of  ^  the  usurping  dynasty'  who  held  possession  of  the 
primacy.  He  eventually  resigned  it  in  favour  of  his  saintly  com- 
petitor, and  died  full  of  remorse;  but,  notwithstanding  his 
penitence,  he  is  charitably  consigned  by  St.  Bernard,  wiu  bis 
whole  family  or  sept,  to  eternal  perdition.  Mr.  Stuart  states^ 
that  the  worthy  saint's  anathema  has  not,  however,  yet  bad 
its  desired  accomplishment  in  effecting  the  extinction  of  the 
noble  race  of  O'Nial.  The  well  known  Clanabuby,  or  Clan- 
Aodh-Buidhe,  the  sept  of  Hugh  the  Yellow,  still  exists,  we 
are  told,  being  represented  in  the  O'Neills  of  Shanes  Castle. 

*  The  O  Nial  (or  O  Neill)  of  Banville  was  alive  a  few  ;^ears  ago* 
He  was  a  man  of  princely  aspect,  noble  deportment,  majestic  stature, 
and  almost  preternatural  strength.  In  him  was  exhibited  a. lively  in- 
stance of  tne  mutability  of  fortune  and  the  instability  of  human 
greatness.  This  representative  of  an  illustrious  branch  of  the  noble 
nunily  of  O  Nial,  from  which  have  descended  many  of  the  most  power- 
ful sovereigns  of  Europe,  was  the  unambitious  proprietor  of  a  bleach- 
green.  Glory  did  not  indeed  gild  his  name,  but  contentment  was  the 
inniate  of  his.  cot,  and  happiness  his  companion  through  life.  His 
sister  and  representative,  a  dignified  and  venerable  lady,  has  not  yet 
paid  the  great  debt  of  nature.* 

It  should  seem,  then,  that  the  hero  of  the  late  Mr.  Pamell's 
interesting  tale  of  <^  Maurice  and  Berghetta,^'  was  not  a  purely 
ideal  character. 

To  what  circumstances  it  was  really  owing  that  Ireland,  which 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  was  distinguished  aboTe 
all  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  as  the  seat  of  learning  and 
religion,  gradually  retrograded  so  as  to  afford  any  colour  for  the 
sweeping  terms  employed  by  St.  Bernard  at  the  beginning  of 
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tbQ  twelftbi  is  a  question  of  no  small  interest.    AooordiBff  to 
that,  saintly  father,  the  whole  nation  was  barbarous  and  brutal ; 
and  making  every  allowance  for  his  violent  prejudices  against 
them  on  account  of  their  inconformity  to  the  Romish  Cburcli, 
especially  on  the  point  of  clerical  celibacy,  there  roust  ksie 
b^n  some  ground  for  his  representation,    in  the  Bevenlh  oee- 
tury,  according  to  Bede,  ^  many  nable  English  and  others  of 
<. inferior  rank,  leaving  their  native  country,  withdrew  to  Ireland 
'  to  cultivate  letlars,  or  lead  a  life  of  greater  purity.    Some  be- 
^  came  monks;    others    attended    the  lectures  of  celebrated 
'.preachers.*     The  college  of  Lismore,  in  particular,  attracted 
scholars  from  all  parts  of  Europe.     That  the  Hibernians  were 
lovers  of  learning,  and  distinguished  themselves  in  those  times 
of  ignorance,  by  the  culture  of  the  sciences,  beyond  all  other 
European  nations,  is  referred  to  by  Mosheim  as  an  incootestible 
fact ;  and  he  adds,  on  the  contemporary  testimony  of  Benedict, 
bishop  of  Aniam,  that  they  were  the  first  teachers  of  scholastic 
theology  in  Europe,  and,  so  early  as  the  eighth  century,  illus* 
trated  the  doctrines  of  religion  by  philosophy.    Further,  Wil« 
liam  of  Malmesbury,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Ledwich,  remarks, 
that  whereas  the  loss  of  librai'ies  in  England  in  the  ninth  century, 
drew  after  it  that  of  learning,  so  that  mental  darkness  diffused 
itself  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  isle,  no  such  consequence 
in  Ireland   followed  the  Danish  Invasion.    '  The  flourishing 
'  state  of  letters  there  for  many  centuries,  bad  greatly  multt* 
'.  plied  books  on  every  art  and  science  then  known  :  numbers  of 
'  these  were  carried  to  the  Continent,  and  more  were  secreted 
^  by  the  clergy  in  their  devious  retreats.*    Tlie  repeated  invasions 
of  the  barbarous  Ostmen,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  the  ciTil 
wars  incessantly  carried  on  by  the  petty  kings  of  Ireland,  would 
seem,  however,  at  length  to  have  driven  the  Irish  literati  to  take 
refuge  in  other  countries,  especially  in  France,  which,  accord* 
ing  to  Mezerai,  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  these 
pious  and  laborious  refugees.    From  this  time,  the  glory  of 
JLrdand  departed ;  and,  as  her  star  declined,  that  of  England 
appears  to  ftiave  arisen  abeTe  the  horizon.    At  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  centary,  Ansekn,  the  British  Primate,  sought  to 
assume  a  supremacy  in  Ireland ;  and  Ralph,  his  successor,  per- 
sisted in  the  claim ;  probably  on  the  ground  that  the  Irish 
Church  had  not  yet  received  from  Rome  the  grant  of  ^  the  pall,* 
and  that  her  archbishops  were  not  bona  fide  such*     Dublin, 
Waterford,  and  Limerick,  were  Danish  foundations;  and  the 
Qstmen  bishops  of  those  i^ees  were  consecrated  at  Canterbuiy. 

*  Thh  Danes,'  says  Mr.  Stuart»  *  had  ndt  been  converted  to 
Christianity  by  the  Irish,  whom  thev  utterly  abhorred,  but  by  their 
countrymen,  who  hud  settled  in  England  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
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tiiriei,  And  bad  there  adopted  the  reHg^ion  of  the  Anglo^axona. 
Hence*  they  acknowledged  the  priouitial  rights  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  in  vain  attempted,  through  their  medium,  to  extend 
hia  ecclesiia^tical  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  kingdom.' 

.Arobbishop  Slulacby  laboured  bard  to  *  reduce  tlie  Church  of 

*  Ireland  to  a  conforiuity  with  that  of  Rome  ;*  to  eflfect  which, 
Gillehert,  bishop  of  Limerick,  had  been  appointed  legate  by  th« 
Pope.  He  resigned  the  primacy  to  Gelasius,  who  is  reckoned 
in  Ihe  annala  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  the  first  archbishop  of 
Armagh ;  ^  that  is,  the  first  wlio  used  the  pall,  although  others 

*  before  him  were  called  archbishops  and  primates  out  of  re- 

*  verence  to  St.  Patrick,  the  a|>08tle  of  Ireland,  whose  see  was 

*  from  the  begioiiing  held  in  the  greatest  honour,  not  only  by 

*  bisliops  and  |)riests,  but  by  kings  and  princes.'  In  1152, 
JUoctor  John  Paparo,  cardinal  of  St.  Laurence,  legate  to  Pope 
jEu^ene  IIL,  arrived  io  Ireland  with  four  palls,  which  were 
distributed  among  the  archbishops  of  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel, 
and  Toam.  At  the  convocatioa  then  held,  tithes  were  esta* 
blitfhed  by  papal  authority.  Thus  the  Irish  Church  renounced 
that  Mide{)endence  of  the  Romi:^i  see,  by  which  she  bad  so  long 
been  nobly  distinguished  from  the  other  churches  of  Western 
£urope,  and  voluntarily  submitted  her  neck  to  the  yoke  of  spi- 
ritual bondage.  The  extinction  of  the  political  independence  of 
.Ireiaftd,  dates  from  the  same  era.  It  had  already  suffered  much 
trofB  a  Wel^h  invasion  ;  aod  a  powerful  British  -colony  had  beea 
plsAteit  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wexford ;  bu^  in  October,  1 172, 
llenry  II.  lauded  at  Waterford,  with  an  army  of  four  hundred 
knights  and  four  thousand  soldiers. 

*  lie  had,  indeed,  long  meditated  the  conquest  of  Ireland ;  and  to 
gire  his  daim  to  that  country  some  semblance  of  right,  had  obtained 
a  |)iuU  from  Pope  Adrian  uV.),  which  empowered  him  to  **  enter 
and  possess  the  land,  and  there  to  execute,  according  to  his  wisdom, 
whatever  shall  be  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  safety  of  the 
realm.'*  The  Pope  made  this  grant  <'  in  right  of  Saint  Peter  and  the 
Church  of  Rome,  to  which  Ireland,"  he  said,  **  and  the  other  islands 
where  Christ  is  known,  belong.''  The  ostensible  objects  were,  first* 
^  that  the  people  might  be  brought  to  obedience  unto  law,  and  sin 
rooted  out  from  amongst  them ;"  secondly,  '*  that  the  payment  of 
Peter's  pence  should  be  enforced,  and  the  rites  of  the  church  pre- 
served  inviolate  f^  thirdly,  **  that  the  people  might  be  reformea  to 
some  better  ordler  and  trade  of  life.'*  This  ridiculous  transfer  of  a 
whole  nation  to  a  foreign  sovereign,  was  accompanied  by  a  gold  ring, 
in  token  of  investiture ;  and  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  a  breve  of  - 
Pope  Alexander  IIL  The  clergy.  (Gelasius,  aod  those  of  Ulster 
excepted,)  probably  influenced  by  the  Pope's  bull,  were  amongst  the 
first  to  acknowledge  Henry  as  their  liege  lord.' 

Gelafiius,  however,  though  prevented  by  indisposition  from 
attending  the  synod  of  Casnel,  at  which  the  sovereignty  of  tba 
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Endish  king  was  fonnallyi'ecogiiised,  visited  king  Henry  ki 
Dublin  during  the  winter,  and  paid  him  homage  as  his  liege.  ^ 

A  recent  historian,  whose  work  is  now  on  our  table,  Mr.  liin- 
.gard,  has  attempted  to  shew  that  his  Holiness  was  really  not  to 
be  blamed  for  this  monstrous  grant ;  that  he  merely  gave  his 
consent  to  Henry's  project ;  and  that  *  he  must  have  smiled  at 

*  the  hypocrisy'  with  which  the  king  urged  religious  ooosidera*- 
tions  as  an  argument  for  the  undertaking.  Thus  much  is  cer- 
tain ;  that  the  Pope  lent  his  sanction  to  the  hypocritical  pre- 
tence, atid,  so  far  as  his  power  and  authority  could  go,  directly 
concurred  in  the  unprincipled  enterprise.  Mr.  Stuart  gives,  in 
No.  XVni.  of  his  Appendix,  an  account  of  a  very  curious  and 
spirited  letter,  written  by  Donald  O'Nial  to  Pope  John,  about 
the  year  1320,  in  which  he  complains,  ^hat,  by  this  act.  Pope 
Adrian  had,  at  the  unjust  and  iniquitous  suggestion  of  Henry, 
king  of  England,  without  any  legal  or  just  pi'ocess,  depriTed 
them   of   their    dominion,    their    people,    and    their   country* 

*  Thus,'  he  adds,  ^  he  delivered  us,  without  any  reasonable  cause 
'  or  fault  committed  by  us,  to  be  lacerated  by  the  ravenous  fangs 
'  of  wild  beasts.'  Mr.  Lingard  vindicates,  also,  the  terms  of  the 
brev^  by  which  Pope  Alexander  confirmed  this  unrighteous 
grant : — <  quatenus,  eliminatis  terne  illius  spurcitiis,  barbara 
'  natio,  qu9s  christiano  censetur  nomine,  vestra  indulgentia  mo* 
'  rum  induat  venustatem.^  To  justify  these  strong  expressions, 
be  lifers  to  the  testimony  of  St.  Bernard,  who,  as  we  have  no* 
ticed,  was  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  Irish,  and  the  com* 
plaints  of  two  English  primates,  Lanfianc  and  St.  Ansdm,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  at  issue  with  the  Irish  archbishop  on  the 
subject  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  Mr.  Lingard  can  find  no 
proof  that  the  ancient  clergy  of  Ireland  were  married ;  but  he 
gives  implicit  credence  to  the  gross  charges  of  immorality 
brought  against  the  nation  at  large.  On  these  points,  without 
entering  further  into  the  discussion,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  giving  the  statements  of  Mr.  Stuart. 

*  Another  characteristic  of  the  Irish  Church,  as  it  existed  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  prior  to  the  days  of  Malachy  Morgan,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  marriage  of  its  clergy,  a  circumstance  which  is  men- 
tioned by  St.  Bernard  in  terms  of  the  strongest  reprobation.  He  calls 
the  married  hereditary  archbishops  of  Armagh,  a  wicked  and  adul- 
terous race,  and  bitterly  complains  that  before  Celsus,  eight  of  tlieni 
had  been  married  men^  and  unordained^  though  literate.  In  forming 
matrimonial  connexions,  which  was  a  manifest  departure  from  the 
regulations  and  established  customs  of  the  Roman  See,  the  whole 
clergy  of  Ireland  seem  to  have  imitated  the  example  of  their  bishops. 
In  a  very  ancient  Irish  canon  it  is  decreed,  **  that  the  wife  of  any 
dergyman  who  does  not  wear  a  veil  when  she  goes  abroad,  shall  hie 
separated  from  the  church.''  In  the  t^i'Clfth  century,  Pope  Innocent 
III.  directed  John  Salcrnitun,  his  legatf  in  Ireland,  to  have  theprac- 
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tice  abolished  by  which  sons  find  grandsons  were  liccustonied  to  suc- 
ceed their  fathers  and  grandfathers  in  ecclesiastical  benefices.' 

*  In  the  saigne  century^  if  St,  Bernard  may  be  credited,  the  Irish 
Ittify  gave  no  first*fniits  or  tenths  to  the  clergy ;  neither  did  they  con- 
feu,  nor  do  penance,  nor  receive  confirmation,  nor  enter  into  le- 
|;ttimate  wedlock.  But,  from  another  passaee  in  the  samb  writer,  it 
IS  manifest  that  auricular  confession  and  connrmation  had,  at  a  former 
period,  been  in  use.  '*  Malachy,*'  says  he,  **  anew  instituted  the 
most  salutary  use  of  confession,  the  sacrament  of  confirmation,  and 
the  matrimonial  contract,  which  they  were  either  ignorant  of,  or  neg- 
lected." Indeed,  the  statement  made  by  Bernard  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  for,  in  the  year  l(y74,  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  his  letter  to  Gothric,  King  of  Dublin,  speaks  ex- 
plicitly of  Irish  wives  and  husbands  leptime  copuhtti — ^legitimately 
joined  in  wedlock.  Lanfranc,  in  an  epistle  written  about  the  year 
1074,  to  Terdelvach  King  of  Ireland,  complains  that  in  the  Hiber- 
nian church,  as  constituted  at  that  period,  bishops  were  often  conse- 
crated by  a  single  bishop — that  Irish  children  were  baptized  without 
the  chrism— and  that  holy  orders  were  gi;anted  by  the  prelates  for 
money.' 

Thus  it  should  seem,  that  offences  purely  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tuted DO  small  part  of  the  alleged  enormities  which  it  was 
sotight  to  extirpate  ;  and  although  some  more  distinct  charges 
of  iiiiffiorality  are  specified  in  the  papal  briefs,  there  oan  be  little 
doubt,  that  marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  and  any 
marriages  contracted  by  the  clergy,  would  be  hdd  ground  suf- 
ficient tor  the  imputation  of  incest  and  adultery.  , 

Mr.  lingard  is  of  opinion,  that  the  national  institutions  of  the 
Irish,  those  in  particular  of  tanistry  and  gavelkind,  bad  a  very 
considerable  influence  in  retarding  their  civilization.  Yet,  some- 
thing analogous  to  the  former,  was  common  to  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  in  feudal  times ;  ajid  the  latter,  though  a 
bar  to  agricultural  improvement,  will  by  no  means  account  for 
their  relapsing  into  barbarism.  But,  what  finally  arrested  the 
progress  of  civilization,  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  almost  annual 
iDTasions  of  the  Northmen  or  Ostmen.  ^  These  savages  tra- 
^  Tersed  the  island  in  every  direction,  went  through  their  usual 
'  round  of  plunder,  bloodshed,  and  devastation  ;  and  at  last  oc- 
^  copying  the  sea  coasts,  formed  settlements  at  the  mouths  of 
^  the  navigable  rivers.  The  result  was  the  same  in  Ireland  as  in 
^  Britain  and  Gaul.    Hunted  by  the  invaders  into  the  forests, 

*  and  compelled  to  earn  a  precarious  subsistence  by  stealth  and 
'  rapine,  men  forgot  the  duties  of  religion,  lost  tbeir  relish  for 

*  the  comforts  of  society,  and  quiokly  relapsed  into  the  habits 
'  and  vices  of  barbarism. '^  This  would  seem  to  be  the  only  sa- 
tisfactory explanation  of  the  fact,  although  one  wonders  that  SL 

•  History  of  ^nglalid,  Vol.  II.  p.  94. 
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Bernard  sboolil  n9t  hAV6  adT^rted  to  it  id  McooiHiig  for  Ike 
decline  ofrdif^Mn  in  Ireland.  Other  count riea,  bo«ever»  «uC* 
fered  oot  leas  from  tha  repeated  invaaioas  of  Ibese  mne  barba- 
riana,  whirfi  aftarwarda  aada  rapid  profraaa  im  dvitiaalioa. 
Irelaiid  alofle,  the  aneient  aeat  of  laaniiimf  and  reli^ooy  aeiema 
to  bare  had  a  fatal  paralysis  inAicted  upon  her  energies,  smI  re» 
mains,  after  the  lapse  of  a^es,  in  aliQost  Gothic  night  and  ia  the 
attitude  of  vasalage. 

Among  the  prelates  who  held  tbearchiepiscopalseeof  Amsagli 
after  the  Ensriish  invasion,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pemoo* 
ages  is  Dr.  Fitz-Ralph,  or  Bidpbson.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
born  ait  Dwndalk  in  the  county  of  Louth,  although  some  accounts 
anake  hioa  a  aalive  of  Devonshire  ;  and  had  been  chancellor  of 
the  Univerwty  of  Oxford,  when,  by  provision  of  Pope  Clement 
v.,  tie  was,  on  the  Stb  of  July,  1347,  consecrated  at  Exeter, 
archbishop  of  Armagh.    Mr.  Stuart  adds : 

.  <  fitz*  Ralph  was  a  very  learned  and  excellent  prelate.  He  was  an 
author  of  repute,  and  wrote  eighteen  distinct  tracta  on  Theological 
and  other  subjects^  besides  an  Irish  translation  which  he  made  of  the 
bible,  probably  the  first  version  of  the  Scriptures  which  had  ever  ap* 
peared  in  that  language. 

<  A  very  warni  controversy  arose  l>etwixt  thiti  prelate  and  the  order 
of  Friars-Mendicant,  who,  at  that  period  were  very  active  in  bis  din* 
ease.  The  following  propositions  maintained  by  Fitz  Ralph,  in  ateriea 
of  sermons  delivered  by  him  in  London,  about  the  year  ISS6%  will 
demonstrate  the  nature  of  this  controversv-    They  are  as  follow : — 

*  Firttf  ^  Christ  whilst  on  earth  was  always  poor." 

*  Second f  **  He  never  begged  voluntarily.*' 

*  Third,  **  Nor  taught  men  voluntarily  to  beg.^' 

*  Fourth,  **  He  taught  that  men  ought  not  voluntarily  to  beg. 
'  Fifths  **  No  man  consistently  with  prudence  and  sanctity^  can 

bind  himself  by  vow  to  perpetual  beggary." 

*  Sixths  **  Spontaneous  beggary  is  no  necessary  part  of  the  rule 
of  Friars  Minor." 

*  Seventh^  **  The  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  IV.  does  not  impugn  the 
4ibove  conclusions.'' 

'  Eigktkf  *'  Coafessions  ought  rather  to  be  made  in  the  parish  chttrdi 
than  io  the  oratory  of  Mendicant  Friars." 

*  Ninth,  **  And  they  should  be  made  to  the  ordinary  rather  than  to 
the  begging  friars." 

*  The  warden  of  the  Minorites  then  established  at  Armagh,  and 
those  of  '<  The  order  of  Predicants,''  offended  with  these  propositions 
^ited  the  Primate  to  appear  before  the  Pope  at  Avignon,  where  he 
died  on  the  fourteenth  of  November,  1S60.  The  bones  of  this  divine 
were  translated  in  the  year  1370,  to  Dundalk,  where  he  was  denofni- 
nated  a  saint,  and  styled  Saint  Richard.  His  relics  were  said  to  have 
wrought  miracles.' 

It  is  to  the  example,  and  probably,  in  some  decree,  to  tbe  in- 


siructkins  of  Ihis  prekte,  that  vrd  iMy  trace  ih^  bolder  metiiQrea 
and^ -the  Biblical  labours  of  Wyclifi«.  His  name  first  oeoura 
about  the  year  1360 ;  he  must,  thereforet  baire  beeo  acquainted 
with  FHs^Ralph,  and  Mr.  Lingard  contemptuously  represeuts 
him  as  treading;  in  his  footsteps  in  maintainiog  al  Oxford,  tfaat  a 
life  of  mediocrity  ^^as  repugnant  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel. 
This  point,  Mr.  L.  intimates,  WyclilTe  attempted  to  make  good  by 
^  Dice  distinctions ;'  and  be  speaks  of  the  controversy  as  unimpor- 
tant except  as  it  was  the  origin  of  that  ^  violent  hostility  to  the 
*  friars*  which  the  Reformer  displayed  in  every  subsequent 
stage  of  his  life.  Which  means  no  more  than  this,  that  his  vio* 
lent  hostility  originated  in  his  violent  hostility !  In  the  case  of 
Pitz-Ralph,  however,  he  asserts  that  *  the  reputation  and  pros* 
'  perity  of  the  new  orders  awakenefl  the  jealousy  of  their  rivals/ 
This  is  very  possible  ;  and  It  is  equally  possible,  that  it  n)ight 
be  a  well-founded  jealousy.  The  above  extract  will  shew  that 
the  controversy  w<is  not  a  mere  logomachy. 

Among  Fitz-Ralph^s  successors  occur  the  names  of  several 
prelates  of  English  birth.  In  1480,  Octavian  de  Palatio,  a 
Florentine,  was  advanced  to  the  see  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  This 
primate  is  distinguished  by  his  steady  adherence  to  Henry  VII., 
when  the  majority  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry  of  Ireland 
declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  the  pseuflo  Ed- 
ward VI.,  alias  Lambert  SymneK  In  his  time,  Armagh,'  the 
hallowed  city  of  St.  Patrick,  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  so 
extreme  wretchedness  and  insignificance,  having  been  burned 
down  some  scores  of  times  by  successive  visiters,  that  it  drew 
the  following  sarcastic  lines  from  an  Italian  friar. 

*  Civitas  Armachana, 
Civitas  vana 
Absque  bonis  moribus ;  , 
Mulieres  nudas. 
Games  crudse, 
Paupertas  in  ledibus.'* 

*  Armagh  was  built  in  the  year  445.  It  was  consumed  by  fire^ 
A.D.  770 ;  set  fire  to  by  the  Danes  in  the  year  8S0 ;  and  again,  by  the 
Normans  under  Turgesius,  in  836 ;  taken  by  storm  by  the  same  in« 
vaders  in  851,  2 ;  pillaged  and  set  on  fire  hy  the  Normans  of  Dublin 
in  §90 ;  and  by  the  Normans  of  Loch  Foyle  in  893,  in  898,  and,  a 
tfai'rd  time,  about  913  \  re-visited  by  the  Normans  in  919 ;  by  die 
people  of  Uiiel  in  969 ;  destroyed  by  fire  generated  by  lightning  in 
995 ;  burned  by  Sitric  the  Norman  in  1016 ;  accidentally  injured  by 
eatensive  confisgrations  in  1020»  1091,  and  the  following  two  years  { 
injmed  by  domestic  invaders  in  1103  ;  partially  destroyed  by  conlii^ 
grations  in  1 121, 1 165f  and  1 167  ;  again  in  1 179 ;  wasted  with  fire  by 
lord  deputy  Sussex  in  1557 ;  by  Shane  O  Nial  in  1566 ;  and  once 
morel>y  Sir  Phelim  0  Neil  in  1642. 
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The  < 'great  Barl  of  KiMare'  was  lord  lieateiiaat  of  IrektmA 
at  the  period  of  Symnel's  rebellion,  and  took  part  in  favour  of 
his  pretensions,  but  was  pardoncfd  and  reinstated  in  his  office. 
Mr.  Stuart  gives  the  following  anecdote,  but  does  not,  as  is 
usual  with  him,  refer  to  his  authority. 

*  He  had  been  accused  before  the  king  of  having  burned  the 
church  of  Cashel,  and  hig  majesty,  having  granted  nim  leave  to 
choose  his  counsel,  inquired  whom  he  would  select,  and  advised  him 
to  nominate  a  good  pleader,  for  it  was  to  be  feared  he  had  a  bad 
cause  to  defend.  **  I  will  choose,"  said  the  earl»  **  the  best  coimael 
**  in  England."  **  Who  is  that  i**  asked  the  king.  *'  Marry,  even 
**  your  majesty," .  replied  the  earl.  The  king*  amused  with  hia 
funvet£f  laughed  ;  ana  when  the  earl's  opponent  asserted  that  all 
Ireland  could  not  govern  this  one  man ;  **  tneni"  said  the  king,  ^  he 
**  shall  govern  all  Ireland." 

It  makes  rather  against  the  literal  accuracy  of  this  anecdote^ 
that  our  monarchs  prior  to  the  Eighth  Henry,  were  not,  we 
believe,  addressed  by  any  other  titles  than  those  of  Grace  and 
Highness.  The  grandson  of  this  Earl  was,  with  his  five  uncles, 
executed  at  Tyburn  in  1530,  for  high  treason  ;  and  the  vindic- 
tive monarch  vowed  vengeance  against  the  whole  Uncage. 
Gerald  Fitz*Gerald,  the  only  surviving  branch,  was,  at  the  time 
that  bis  brother  and  ancles  were  arrested,  a  youth  of  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  lay  sick  of  the  small  pox  at  Donoare  in  the 
county  of  Kildare.  His  adventures  would  form  a  romantic 
story. 

^  *  His  tutoric  Thomas  Leverouse,  anxious  for  his  safety,  oonv^ed 
him  in  a  Jbasket  into  Offidy,  and  from  thence,  after  his  recovery,  mto 
Thomond,  and  lastly  to  KUbrottin  in  the  county  of  Cork,  the  resi- 
dence of  Eleanor  Fitz-Girald,  the  boy's. aunt.  Solicitous  to  preserve 
the  last  hope  of  a  noble  fiunily,  this  lady  consented  to  marry  O  Don- 
nel,  chief  of  Tirconnel,  on  condition  that  he  would  protect  her 
infant  ^  nephew.  Her  husband,  seekiiie  to  aggrandise  nimself  by 
betraying  his  ward,  meanly  commenced  a  treaty  with  the  English 
government,  for  the  surrender  of  the  noble  youth.  Eleanor,  how* 
ever,  who  had  discovered  his  treachery,  found  means  to  send  her 
nephew  into  France,  with  one  hundred  and  forty  pieces  of  gold  caslled 
Portugueses,  to  bear  his  expenses.  When  he  had  completely  escaped, 
she  upbraided  O  Donnel  for  his  perfidy,  and  withdrew  indignantly 
firom  his  society  and  habitation. 

<  Meanwhile  the  young  Fitz-Gerald  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  the 
English  embassador  demanded  him  firom  the  French  king,  as  a  rebd 
subject  of  his  sovereign.  The  demand  was  evaded  and  the  boy  was 
sufl&red  to  escape  to  Flanders.  He  was  pursued  by  James  SherkxdL, 
an  emissary  of  the  embassador  who  overtook  him  at  Valenciennes. 
The  governor  however  of  that  town  committed  Sherlock  to  prison, 
and  suffered  Fitz-Gerald  to  proceed  to  Brussels.  Here  again  he  was 
persecuted  by  the  English  embassador,  and  forced  to  remove  to  Liege, 
where  in  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  the  emperor,  m 
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bishop  allowed  one  hundred  crowns,  per  month,  for  his  expenses.  At 
last,  his  kinsman.  Cardinal  Pole  removed  him  to  his  palace  at  Rome^ 
Here  he  spent  three  ^ears  with  his  protector,  and  then  entered  into 
the  servicje  of  th.e  Knights  of  Malta,  where  he  exhibited  Htrong  proofs 
of  an  ingenuous  and  noble  mind.  After  this,  he  was,  for  three  years^ 
master  of  the  horse  to  the  great  duke  of  Tuscany.  One  day  as  he 
was  hunting  in  company  with  Cardinal  Farnese,  his  horse  fell  with 
him  into  a  pit  of  vast  depth.  When,  in  his  descenti  he  had  arrived 
within  a  few  fathoms  of  tne  bottom,  he,  with  great  presence  of  mind» 
canght  hold  of  some  bushes  or  roots,  that  projected  from  the  sides 
of  the  pit.  His  descent  was  thus  impeded,  and  the  momentum  of  his 
fail  diminished.  He,  of  course,  was  separated  from  his  horse,  who, 
tumbling  precipitately,  and  without  interruption  to  the  bottom,  was 
already  dead,  when  Fitz-Gerald,  probably  struggling  from  bush  to 
bosh,  dropped  unhurt  upon  him.  Here  he  remained  three  hours, 
until  a  &vourite  dog,  who  had  missed  his  master,  traced  him  to  the 
pit,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  company,  by  his  lamentable 
nowling. 

*  This  gallant  youth  lived  to  restore  the  fallen  house  of  Kildare  to 
its  pristine  honours.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  returned  to 
England.  Possessed  of  a  graceful  form,  a  cultivated  mind  and  ele- 
gant address,  he  won  the  affections  of  a  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony 
Brown,  and  through  the  influence  of  her  powerful  family,  soon  ob- 
tained the  royal  favour.  Minooth  and  other  portions  of  his  hereditary 
property  were  restored  to  him  in  1552.  On  the  thirteenth  of  May, 
1554,  he  was  created  earl  of  Kildare  and  baron  of  Ophaly,  at  West- 
minster, by  Queen  Mary,  and  put  into  complete  possession  of  hi^ 
ancestorial  honours  and  estates.'  pp.  2^6,  227. 

Id  the  list  of  Protestant  archbishops  occur  the  illustrious 
names  of  Ussber,  Bramhall,  and  Newcome.  Of  these  distin- 
galshed  men,  copious  biographical  notices  are  contained  in  the 
present  volume.  Mr.  Stuart  has,  indeed,  spared  no  pains  to 
collect  information  on  every  subject  that  came  within  the  range 
of  bis  inquiry.  We  have  adverted  to  olily  a  small  part  of  the 
contents,  and  must  now  pass  over  the  topographical  details 
which,  together  with  the  biographical  sketches,  occupy  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  volume.  The  notes  attest  the  indefati* 
gable  diligence  of  the  Author's  researches,  and  some  of  the 
matter  is  highly  curious.  The  work  contains  views  of  the 
present  archiepiscopal  palace,  of  the  college  of  Armagh,  and  of 
a  remarkable  ancient  stone  cross.  We  cannot  speak  highly  of 
their  execution,  but  they  sufficiently  answer  their  purpose. 


(    31«    ) 

Art.  III.  Marino  Falicroy  the  Doge  of  Venice.  An  Historical  Tra- 
gedy. In  five  Acte.  With  Notes.  The  Prophecy  of  Dante;  a 
roem;  By  Lord  Byron.  8vo.  pp.  xx.  262.  Price  12s.  London. 
1821. 

¥F  the  trap^dy  which  we  are  proceediiii;  to  examine,  had  been 
-**  the  production  of  an  unknown  or  obscure  author,  our  notice  of 
it  would  have  heen  brief.  We  should  have  confined  oursselves 
to  a  rapid  outline  of  its  plan,  and  a  few  specimens  of  its  exe- 
culiony  have  pointed  out  the  inherent  defects  of  hoth,  and  then, 
have  dismissed  it  to  that  ^ulf  of  forgotten  things,  to  which 
notwithstanding  Lord  Byron*8  celebrity,  its  mediocrity  and 
(eeblenesa  seem  to  have  condemned  it. 

Of  a  writer,  however,  who  occupies  so  wide  a  space  in  tbe 
public  eye,  every  production  is  entitled  to  a.  deliberate  trial ; — 
not  on  the  score  of  justice  merely,  for  to  this,  all  authors  have 
an  equal  claim.  But,  when  a  poet  has  so  long  revelled  in  the 
flunshine  of  public  patronage,  seems  on  a  sudden  either  wil- 
fully to  abdicate  his  high  place,  or,  by  a  languid  and  debilitated 
effort,  to  give  another  instance  to  the  history  of  letter:}  of  the 
early  decay  of  the  inventive  faculty, — it  becomes  the  essential 
duty  of  those  whose  province  it  is  to  assert  and  vindicate  tbe 
principles  of  taste,  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  impressing  by 
the  .example  of  such  a  failure,  the  important  trutii,  that  those 
principles  are  not  to  be  transgressed  with  impunity. 

In  his  Preface,  the  noble  Author  disclaims  the  idea  of  the 
piece  having  been  written  for  the  stage.  *  In  its  present  state/ 
be  remarks, 

^  it  is  perhaps  not  a  very  exalted  object  of  ambition;  besides  I  have 
been  too  much  behind  the  scenes  to  have  thought  it  so  at  any  time. 
And  I  cannot  conceive  any  roan  of  irritable  feeling  putting  himself 
at  the  mercies  of  an  audience : — the  sneering  reader,  and  the  loud, 
criticy  and  the  tart  review,  are  scattered  and  distant  calamities ;  but 
the  trampling  of  an  intelligent  or  of  an  ignorant  audience  on  a  produc- 
tion, which,  he  it  good  or  bad,  has  been  a  mental  labour  to  the 
writer,  is  a  palpable  and  immediate  grievance,  heightened  by  a  man's 
doubt  of  their  competency  to  judge,  and  his  certainty  of  his  own 
imprudence  in  electing  them  his  judges.  Were  I  capable  of  writing 
a  play  which  would  be  deemed  stage-worthy,  success  would  give  aaa 
no  pleasure,  and  failure  great  pain.' 

Much  of  this  complaint  is  unquestionably  well  founded.  A 
theatrical  audience  is  far  from  being  a  fair  tribunal :  the  sen- 
fence  is  carried  by  acclamation,  and  the  cause  is  scarcely  ever  re- 
heard. But,  judging  it  merely  as  a  drama  intended  for  the  closet, 
let  us  ask  the  noble  Artist,  whether  he  expects  us  to  feel  a  tragic 
interest  for  his  story,  or  for  his  personages,  or  to  be  moved  by  tbe 
griefs,  or  to  swell  with  the  passions  of  those  personages  as  be  has 
clKieen  to  portmy  them .    The  union  of  these  sympathies  is  the  tri- 
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uinpb  of  the  dramatic  bard ;  but,  if  (he  plot  is  destitute  of  a 
genuine  and  awakening  interest,  and  the  characters  leavo^the 
solicitudes  of  the  reader  wholly  dormant  as  to  their  fate  or 
their  sufferings,  the  play  must  labour  under  some  deep  and 
iocurable  defect,  if,  moreover,  the  dialogue  is  unprogressive,  and 
encumbers  the  march  of  the  action,  it  evidently  fails  in  auother 
essential  requisite. 

First,  as  to  the  story,  which  is  told  in  a  few  words,  and  is 
taken  from  the  Venetian  history.    Marino  Faliero,  having  been 
elected  Doge  for  important  military  services  rendered  to  the  re- 
public, es|)ouses  Angiolina  at  an  advanced  period  of  his  life, 
who  bad  been  betrothed  to  him   by  her  dying  father.  <  Filial 
piety  and  esteem  for  his  character  take  place  in  her  bosom  of 
those  warmer  emotions  which   generally  constitute  the  loves  of 
the  heroines  of  tragedy.     Like  Desdemona,  she  had  'eyes  and 
'  chose  him,'  but  her  attachment  has  nothing  of  that  exquisite 
tenderness  and  heart^felt  devotion   which  entered  into  Dei!ide« 
mona's  affection  for  the  Moor.     The  Doge  is  a  mighty  cho« 
leric  sort  of  person.     One  Michael  Steno,  a  young  patrician, 
having  be^n  guilty  of  some  levity  or  indecorunl  towards  one  of 
Angiolina's  female  attendants,  at  a  public  banquet  wbere   that 
magistrate  was  present,  had  been  turned  out  of  the  company 
by  his  order.     Smarting  from  the  indignity,  and  warmed  per-* 
baps  with  the  Tuscan   grape,  the  inconsiderate  gallant  took  an 
opportunity,  when   evening  came  on,  of  scribbling  a  kind  of 
pasquinade  on   the  Ducal  chair,    reflecting    upon    Angiolina. 
The  ribaldry  was  soon  reported  to  the  Doge,  who  preferred  his 
complaint  against  Steno  before  the  Tribunal  of  Forty.     That 
council,  weighing  the  matter  with  a  compassionate  relerence  to 
the  youth  of  the  offender,  rather  than  the  dignily  of  the  ac- 
cuser, sentenced  him  to  the  mild  punishment  of  a  month's  re- 
straint.    So  lenient  a  sentence  awakes  in  the  mind  of  Faliero 
the  wildest  passions.     Goaded  to  madness  by  the  wound  his 
honour  has  received   from   the  unrequited    afiVont  cast   upon 
the  purity  of  his  wife,  he  forthwith  lends  himself  to  a  conspi- 
racy already  set  on  foot  by  other  discontented  spirits,  to  over- 
throw the  commonwealth.    The  plot,  like  that  of  Venice  Pre« 
served,  is  betrayed  by  one  of  the  accomplices,  whose  nature, 
like  Jaffier's,  is  too  milky  not  to  sicken  at  the  blood  which  was 
destined  to  flow ;  and  the  result  is,  the  apprehension  of  the  Doge 
and  the  chief  conspirators.    The  last  act  ends  with  his  decapi- 
tation. 

Out  of  this  incident,  the  Poet  has  spun  the  tissue  of  his 
tragedy ;  and  it  must  be  obvious,  that  so  unpromising  a  suiiject  has 
imposeil  upon  him  two  difficulties.  The  first  is,  that  which  in  of  the 
very  essence  of  his  plot, — ^the  inadequacy  of  the  supposed  griev- 
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ance  to  the  storm  of  passion  conjured  up  In  lite  soul.;  j|  stonn 
resembling 

ocean  into  tempest  tost 

To  waft  a  feather  or  to  drown  a  fly.  ""  *  ' ' 

The  other  is,  the  nature  and  character  of  the  conspiracy  itseff, 
which  excites  no  sympathy;  for,  however  the  Writer  iiiiay 
endeavour  to  trick  out  the  raggedness  of  a  most  villainous  con- 
federacy  in  the  garb  of  patriotism  and  public  feeling,  it  is  ne- 
cessarilv  barren  of  all  sublime  emotion,  and  shews  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  attributing  grandeur  and  elevation  to  that  which 
is  essentially  mean  and  profligate. 

With  regard  to  the  former  difliculty,  the  Poet  is  evidently 
conscious  of  it.  The  Poge  is  for  ever  dwelling  oh  the  affVonf, 
as  if  he  were  himself  conscioMS  that  it  stood  in  need  of  rhetoricat 
heightening. 

'  JngioUna.    To  wliat  does  this  conduct  ? 

•  poge.  To  thus  much— that 
A  miscreant's  angry  breath  ma^  blast  it  all. — 
A  villain,  whom  from  his  unbridled  bearing, 
£ven  in  the  midst  of  our  great  festival, 

I  caused  to  be  conducted  forth,  and  taught 
How  to  demean  himself  in  ducal  chambers ; 
A  wretch  like  this  may  leave  upon  the  wall 
The  blighting  venom  of  his  sweltering  heart. 
And  this  shall  spread  itself  in  general  poison : 
And  woman's  innocence,  man's  honour,  pass 
Into  a  by-word ;  and  the  doubly  felon 
(Who  first  insulted  virgin  modesty 
By  a  gross  affront  to  your  attendant  damsels 
Amidst  the  noblest  of  our  dames  in  public) 
Requite  himself  for  his  most  just  expulsion 
By  Uackenine  publicly  his  sovereign's  consort. 
And  be  absolved  by  his  upright  compeers. 

'  Ar^iolina.    But  he  has  been  condemned  into  captivitj. 

'  Doge.    For  such  as  him  a  dungeon  were  acquittal; 
And  his  brief  term  of  mock-arrest  will  pass 
Within  a  palace.    But  I've  done  with  him ; 
The  rest  must  be  with  you. 

•  AngioSna.  With  me,  my  lord? 

•  Doge.    Yes,  Angiolina.    Do  not  marvel,  / 
Have  Jet  this  prey  upon  me  till  I  feel 

My  life  cannot  he  long. 

*  *  #    .  #  # 

But  never  more-^oh  never,  never  more 
O'er  the  few  days  or  hours  which  yet  await 
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The  blurhted  old  tm  of  Faliero,  shall 
Sweet  Quiet  shed  her  sunset.* 

Act  n.  Scene  1. 

How  slight  and  inadequate  is  the  cause  of  this^emotion  !  Or, 
as  Sir  Lucius  0*Tri^ger  would  express  it,  *  what  a  pity  that  so 
'  much  good  passioh  should  be  wasted!*  Othello  labouring 
beneath  the  unutterable  load  of  the  most  ov^rwhe^mUig  convic- 
tion which  can  press  upon  the  heart, — writhing  under  the  smart 
of  an  ardent  affection,  cankered  and  corroded  by  the  death-taint 
of  a  fcTerisb  suspicioq,  could  scarcely  have  expressed  himself 
with  greater  emphasis  of  mental  agony.  But,  while  Othello 
gives  speech  to  the  tortures  that  are  rending  him,  it  is  nature 
whose  unexaggerated  and  genuine  voice  is  echoed  from  his 
bosom.  No  tumid  phrase  of  passion,  no  forced  and  unnatural 
sorrows  burst  from  him  in  tones  beyond  the  preciBe  amount  .of 
the  suSering,  There  is  an  equipoise  (and  Shakspeare  never 
fiuled  to  adjust  it  by  the  nicest  moral  proportion)  between  the 
anguish  of  the  soul  and  the  phrase  that  gives  it  utterance.  And 
it  is  from  the  total  absence  of  this  proportion,  that  we  refuse 
our  sympathies  to  Faliero. 

But  the  other  is  the  most  important  defect  of  the  subject 
chosen  by  Lord  Byron ; — we  mean  the  conspiracy  on  which 
the  action  of  the  drama  hinges.  It  matters  little  that  he  has 
been  faithful  to  history,  if  the  event  is  destitute  of  a  poetic  cha- 
racter. Like  Alfieri,  to  whom  in  many  points  his  genius  ap- 
pi^ximates,  he  is  fettered  by  an  intractable  story,  which  is 
wholly  remote  from  the  instincts  and  feelings  of  mankind.  How 
elevated  soever  may  be  his  diction,  how  vivid  soever  his  colour- 
ing, a  moral  truth  is  wanting  ^ — that  charm,  so  difficult  to  define, 
so  easy  to  apprehend,  which^  diffused  over  the  scene,  excites  in 
generous  bosoms  an  exalted  enthusiasm  for  the  great  interests 
of  humanity.  This  is  the  poesy  of  history.  It  is  the  charm  of 
the  William  Tell  of  Schiller ;  it  is  felt  in  the  awful  plot  of  Bru- 
tus, and,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  the  conspiracy  of  Pierre  and 
Jaffier ;  for  the  end  and  purpose  of  those  conspiracies,  were, 
to  redeem  their  country  from  insult  and  oppression.  But,  in 
Marino  Faliero's  attempt  against  the  state,  we  contemplate  no- 
thing but  the  project  of  a  sanguinary  ruffian,  seeking  to  grasp 
unlimited  authority,  and  making,  after  the  established  prece- 
dents of  all  usurpers,  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  common- 
alty his  pretence ;  while,  in  another  aspect  of  his  character,  we 
see  him  goaded  by  an  imagined  injury,  into  an  enterprise  which 
would  have  inundated  Venice  with  her  best  blood.  Is  this  a 
snbfime  spectacle,  calculated  to  purge  the  mind,  aocording  to 
the  aphorism  of  Aristotle,  by  means  of  terror  or  pity  ?  The  un- 
mixed  selfishness  of  the  motives  with  which  he  accedes  to  the 
Vol.  XV.  N.  S.  3D 
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plot,  per|)eiually  escapes  him.    He  tliiis  ftddMftett  Uie  dticti 
cap  which  he  has  thrown  doWD* 

'  Hollow  bauble  i 
Beset  with  all  the  thorns  that  lioe  a  crowoi 
Without  investing  the  insulted  brow 
With  the  all-swaying  m^esty  of  kings; 
Thou  idle,  gilded ,  and  degraded  toy !  / 

How  my  braip  adies  beneath  thee  1  and  my  temples 
Throb  feverish  under  thy  dishonest  weight. 
Could  I  not  turn  thee  to  a  diadem? 
Could  I  not  shatter  the  Briarean  sceptre 
Which  in  this  hundred4ianded  senate  rules. 
Making  the  people  nothing*  and  the  prince 
A  pageant/ 

Act  I.    Scene  2. 

Agab. 

*  You  overrate  my  power,  which  is  a  pageant. 

'  '  ^     lliis  cap  is  not  the  monarch's  crown ;  these  robes 
/'        Might  move  compassion,  like  a  beggar's  rags; 
Nay  more,  a  beggar's  are  his  own,  and  these 
But  lent  to  the  poor  puppet,  who  must  play 
It's  part  with  all  its  empire  in  this  ermine/ 

It. 

Npt  that  the  Doge  is  wholly  untouched  by  '  the  compunetiods 
*  visitings  of  nature.*  But  the  fearful  uOity  of  such  a  character 
18  broken  by  assigning  to  it  the  throbbings  and  the  pangs  of 
human  feeling,  and  by  making  him  recoil  with  aflHght  fnmi 
slaughter  and  destruction.  In  the  roar  and  whirlwiml  of  the 
mighty  passions  which  precede  the  acting  of  a  dreadfol  plot,  it 
is  wholly  unseasonable  and  out  of  keeping,  to  put  into  his  mouth 
the  sentimental  efiiisions  of  affectionate  pity  for  his  friends, 
whom  be  thinks  of  rather  too  late  to  give  these  touches  of  re- 
morse and  mercy  any  other  character  than  that  of  hypocritical 
whining.  The  sentiments  are  certainly  good,  but  lamentably 
out  of  time  and  place,  and  remind  us  of  Scarron*s  remark  upon 
the  moralizing  Phlegyas  in  the  infernal  regions. 

*  Cet  sentence  est  vrai  et  belle, 

*  Mais  dans  enfer,  de  quoi  sert  elle?' 

Yet,  though  wholly  repugnant  to  dramatic  coikgniity»  this  pas- 
sage has  great  poetic  power,  and  we  gladly  insert  it. 

*  Doge.    And  is.it  then  decided^  Must  they  die? 
<  Israel  Berhtcdo.    Wlio? 

'  Dqge.    My  own  friends  by  blood  and  courtesyt 
.    ,|     And  many  deeds  and  days— tne  senators! 

*  Israel  Bertucdo.    You  passed  their  sentence,  and  it  is 

a  just  one. 
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f  Dfige.    Ay,^  ao  it  setms;  and  to  it  is  to  yon. 
You  are  a  patriot,  a  plebeian  Gracchus— 
I  blame  you  not — ^you  act  in  vour  vocation; 
They  smote  you,  and  oppressed  you,  and  despised  you ; 
So  they  have  mei  but  vou  ne*er  spake  with  theni; 
You  never  broke  their  oread,  nor  shared  their  salt; 
You  never  had  their  wine-cup  at  vour  lips; 
You  grew  not  up  with  them,  nor  laughea,  nor  wept ; 
Ne'er  smiled  to  see  them  smile,  nor  claimed  their  smile 
In  social  interchange  for  yours,  nor  trusted. 
Nor  wore  them  in  your  heart  of  hearts,  as  I  have. 
These  hairs  of  mine  are  grey^  and  so  are  their's^ 
The  elders  of  the  council.    I  remember 
When  all  our  locks  were  like  the  raven's  wingt 
As  we  went  ibrth  to  take  our  prej  around 
The  isles,  wrung  from  the  false  Mahometan; 
And  can  I  see  thenk  dabbled  o*er  with  blood? 
Each  stab  to  them  will  seem  my  suicide.* 

Of  rhetorical  and  highly  embellished  sentiments,  there  is  no. 
scarcity.  But,  while  tbey  are  spoken  by  the  personages  of  Che 
drama,  the  Poet  is  their  prompter.  They  seem  to  oe  wholly 
adventitious  to  the  piece,  neither  arising  out  of  its  events,  nor 
illustrating  its  moral.     But,  in  truth,- the  play  has  no  moral 

gttrpose  to  illustrate.  Not  that  we  have  any  opinion  of  the 
tage  as  a  school  of  morality,  or  attribute  any  superior  efB- 
ctencY  to  what  is  called  a  moral  play.  We  have  always  consi- 
dered dramas  written  in  avowed  subserviency  to  a  moral,  as 
xerj  aukward  machines  for  the  purpose ;  and  not  unfrequently, 
as  in  George  Barnwell,  and  the  Gamester,  tbey  act  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  principles  on  which  they  are  constructed. 
Yet,  without  formally  taking  the  chair  as  a  moral  professor, 
the  tragic  poet  has  ample  scope  for  the  exhibition  of  sublime 
and  interesting  pictures  of  magnanimity  and  goodness,  in  which 
our  complacency  is  soothed  by  contemplating,  or  thinking  that 
we  contemplate,  something;  that  resembles  ourselves.  We  put 
out  of  our  consideration  the  recompenses  and  the  retributions 
which  go  by  the  name  of  dramatic  justice.  But,  in  Marino  Fa- 
liero,'we  are  neither  delighted  with  the  image  of  virtue,  nor 
warmed  with  its  glowing  and  noble  sentiments.  If,  according  to 
the  rules  of  poetic  justice,  severe  penalties  visit  the  criminal,  it 
ia  intercepted  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  by  the  sympathies 
which  the  Poet  attempts  to  excite  for  his  downfall.  It  is  not 
that  the  writer  of  a  drama  is  bound  to  exclude  these  vicious  ano- 
malies ;  but  there  is  a  mode  of  infusing  into  his  personages 
the  darkest  and  most  hateful  passions,  which  absolves  the  poet 
from  the  shame  of  being  poetically  accessary  to  the  crime,  and 
makes  us  imagine  the  blush  of  indignant  virtue  on  hb  cheek, 
while  in  the  act  of  portraying  the  criminal. 

3  D  2 
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Another  and  an  eqaaUy  serious  exception  to'the  tragedy,  is 
its  total  want  of  progress.  The  action  languishes  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  The  principal  cause  of  this  dramatic 
paralysis,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  phrase,  is,  that  the  Poet 
substitutes  himself  for  his  characters.  It  is  he  who  philoso- 
phiaes  in  a  strain  of  cold  metaphysical  spQcuUtioDp  wbUe  the 
persons  of  the  scene  should  be  in  action.  So  predoniinabt  is 
this  fault,  that,  in  that  most  anxious  moment  of  the  piece, 
whilst  Faliero  is  waiting  in  breathless  and  horrid  expectatioa 
for  the  tolling  of  the  dreadful  bell  which,  at  the  hour  appointed 
for  the  insurrection,  was  to  be  the  alarum  of  assassination  and 
treason, — even  in  this  awful  moment,  the  Doge  finds  time  for 
generalities  and  abstractions, 

(  My  nephew's  messenger 
Should  be  upon  hb  way  to  me,  and  be 
Himself  perlums  even  now  draws  grating  back 
Upon  its  ponaerous  hinge,  the  oracular  bell, 
'Wnich  never  knells  but  for  a  princely  death. 

Or  for  a  state  in  peril. 

•  «  «  «  « 

What !  silent  stOl  > 
I  would  go  forth  but  that  my  post  is  here, 
To  be  the  centre  of  re-union  to 
T%e  oft  dkcardani  dements  nMeh  form 
Leagues  of  this  nature** 

How  he  could  find  leisure  in  a  crisis  big  with  fate,  to  enter 
into  an  abstract  reasoning  upon  the  qualities  and  characters  of 
<  leagues  of  this  nature,*  correct  and  philosophicallf  true  as 
that  reasoning  is,  really  astonishes  us.  And  when,  upon  the  de- 
tection of  the  plot,  the  officer  comes  with  the  warrant,  to  ^ipre- 
hend  him,  he  does  not  think  it  either  unseasonable  on  soch  an 
occasion,  or  a  departure  from  the  stern  dignity  and  proud  daring 
of  his  character,  to  reason  astutely  and  almost  technksaily  on 
its  legality. 

^•^  ^  till  that  warrant  has  my  sigaatttre, 
It  is  illegal,  and  as  now  applied 
Rebellious.* 

There  is  much  more  good  sense  in  the  ai^swer  of  the  officer, 
which  in  substance  is  this :  '  Sir,  I  cannot  enter  into  these 
subtleties.  The  warrant  was  put  into  my  hands  to  be  executed, 
and  acting  under  the  authority  of  my  auperiors,  I  shall  he  borne 
harmless.^   So,  Sir,  be  pleased  to  come  along  with  me.' 

There  is  no  end  of  enumerating  these  passages,  which  are 
not  merely  incongruities,  but  insurmountable  impediments  to 
dramatic  movement.    It  is  to  no  purpose,  th^t  Lord  Byron 
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r^pu^iates  tlie  uotion  of  having  written  for  the  stage,  and  classes 
hini9e]f  with  those, 

qui  se  lectori  credere  maluntf 
QMBm  spectatoria  iattidia  ferre  superbi. 

We  fear  the  reader  will  have  as  much  reason  to  be'fiB»tidioti8 
as  the  spectator.  For  even  in  dramas  expressly  written  io  be 
read,  something  like  a  representation  is  goipg  on  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  in  his  closet,  and  he  requires  pretty  nearly  the  ob- 
servance of  the  same  laws  which  are  requisite  to  give  effect  to 
H  in  the  theatre. 

'  But  we  are  happy  to  pronounce,  on  the  other  hand,  our 
opioioR  of  the  poetio  merit  of  this  unfortunate  drama ;  and 
the  beauties  which  are  thickly  strewn  over  it,  bear  abundant 
attestation  to  the  great  talent  of  its  Author,  while  they  prove 
also  that  talent  not  to  be  dramatic.  The  aelUoquy  of  Leoni  k  a 
fine  instance  of  repose,  as  the  painters  term  it,  amidst  the  hor- 
rors of  the  scene,  and  of  that  obscure  but  restless  presentiment  of 
evil,  of  which  Shakspeare  frequently  made  a  use  somewhat  similar. 

*  What  a  stillness ! 
And  what  a  contrast  with  the  scene  I  left, 
Where  the  tall  torches'  glare,  and  silver  lamps' 
More  pallid  gleam  ak>ng  the  tapestried  walls, 
Spread  over  the  reluctant  gloom  which  haunts 
Those  vast  and  dimly-latticed  galleries 
A  dazzling  mass  of  artificial  light. 
Which  showed  all  things,  but  nothing  as  they  were. 
'  There  Age  ensuing  to  recall  the  past» 
•After  long  striving  for  the  hues  or  youth 
At  the  sad  labour  of  the  toOette  and 

«     Full  many  a  glance  at  the  too  faithful  mirror, 
Prankt  forth  m  all  the  pride  of  ornament. 
Forgot  itself,  and  trustmg  to  the  falsehood 
Of  die  indulgent  beams,  which  show,  vet  hidci 
Believed  its^f  foi^tten  and  was  fool'd. 
There  youth,  which  needed  not,  nor  thought  of  such 
Vain  acyuncts,  lavished  ifs  true  Woom,  uul,  health, 
And  bridal  beauty,  in  the  unwholesome  press 
Of  fluah'd  and  crowded  wasiailers,  and  wasted 
Its  hours  of  rest  in  dreaming  this  was  pleasure. 
And  so  shall  waste  them  tin  the  sunrise  streams 
On  sallow  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes,  which  should  not 
-  Have  worn  diis  aspect  yet  for  many  a  year. 
The  musick,  and  the  banquet,  and  the  wine — 
The  garlands,  the  rose  odours,  and  the  flowers— 
•The  sparkling  eyes  and  flashing  ornaments-— 

,      The  white  arlbs  and  the  raven  hair— -the  braids 
And  bracelets;  swan-like  bosoms,  and  the  necklace, 
An  India  in  itself,  yet  dazzling  not 
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The  eye  like  what  It  circled;  the  tbiD  robes 

Floating  like  light  clouds  'twist  our  gase  and  heaven; 

«  «  «  • 

All  the  delusion  of  the  dizzy  scene,    . 

Its  fiUse  and  true  enchanimenU — ait  and  nature. 

Which  swam  before  my  giddy  eves,  that  drank 

The  sight  of  beauty  as  tne  parched  pilgrim's 

On  Arab  sands  the  false  mirage,  which  offers 

A  lucid  lake  to  his  eluded  thirsty 

Are  gone^around  me  are  the  stars  and  waters-* 

Worlds  mirror'd  in  the  ocean,  goodlier  sight 

Than  torches  glared  back  by  a  gaudy  glass.' 

Yet|  this  splendid  passage,  ivith  reference  to  the  romantic  cli«« 
racter  of  the  poem,  is  adventhions  and  obviously  transplanted 
from  the  mind  of  the  Poet.  It  is  the  habitual  cast  oT"  thought, 
tinged  with  misanthropy,  which  is  peculiar  to  Lord  Byron,  and 
does  not,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  adapt  itself  to  the  si* 
tuation  or  feelings  of  the  personages  of  his  poem.  It.  is.  the 
cool  contemplation  of  a  mind  raised  above  the  storms  of  human 
life,  and  the  perturbation  of  its  passions,  and  viewing,  as  from 
*  a  specular  mount,'  the  strife  and  conflicts  of  a  world  in  whieh 
it  disdains  to  mix.  The  drama,  from  the  principles  of  its  eon- 
struction,  is  too  rapid  in  its  progress^  and  its  agents  are  too 
much  involved  in  the  business  and  tumult  of  the  actiOBj  to  find 
leisure  for  such  meditations. 

Of  the  prophecy  of  Dante,  our  limits  will  forbid  as  to  say 
much.  It  is  a  rhapsody, — and  being  a  prophetic  vision,  allewa 
the  Author  to  expatiate  with  an  unbridled  imagination  over  those 
historical  incidents  which  were  in  the  time  of  Dante  still  Tciled 
in  futurity.  The  subject  is  the  exile  of  the  Bard,  who  b  ^up- 
posed  to  foretell  the  fortunes  of  Italy  in  the  ensuing  cea- 
turies.  .The  measure  is  the  ierza  rima  of  Dante,  and  may 
be  considered,  therefore,  as  a  metrical  experiment  in  our  lan- 
guage. But  we  confess  that  we  should  have  lieen  better  pleased, 
had  the  noble  Writer  adopted  the  stanaa  of  S|ieooer  or  Fairfax. 
Lord  Byron's  habits  of  inversion  have  alreaily  carried  thai  dan- 
gerous licence  to  an  extent  scarcely  to  be  endured  by  those 
who  revere  the  established  csnons  of  our  tongoe.  In  the  frag- 
ment under  consideration,  he  seems,  like  the  horse  in  Homer, 
emancipated  from  his  yoke,  and,  from  the  unrestrained  in- 
dulgence of  this  fsult,  4s  occasionally  more  than  obscure ;  he  as 
nnintelltgible.  The  picture  of  Italy  as  it  bursts  upon  the  ^eo- 
Utor  from  the  brow  of  the  Alps,  is,  boweyer,  in  his  besi  man* 
ner^  We  cannot  forbear  citing  tbe  begioiung  of  the  .f  enrth 
•Canto, 

•  Many  are  pools  who  ^itfre  never  penned 
Their  inspiration,  and  perchance  the  best  ? 
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They  felt,  and  loted,  and  died,  but  wpuld  not  leqd 

Their  thoughts  to  meaner  beings;  they  compres8e4  ;i 
The  >  god  within  them,  and  rejoined  the  stars 
Unlaurelled  upon  earthy  but  far  more  U^    ^^  [[^ 

Than  thosoi  who  are  degraded  by  the  jaifs-L  ^^./^^  ^i 
Of  passion,  and  their  Brmlties  hi^'d  to  faine.1'  {,{«Y 
Conquerors  of  high  renown,  but  full  ot  scars.      .  ^^ 

^any  are  poets  but  without  Uie  name. 
For  what  is  poesy  but  to  create 
From  overfeeJiog  good  or  ill ;  and  aim 

At  an  external  liie  Beyond  our  &tef 
And  be  the  new  Prometheus  of  new  men, 
BoBtowing  fire  ftom  Heaven,  and  Chen,  too  late, 

Finding  the  pleasure  given  repaid  with  pain» 
And  vultures  to  the  heart  pf  the  bestower, 
Who^  having  lavished  his  hiffh  gift  in  vain. 

Lies  chained  to  his  lone  rock  by  the  sea?shore«* 

•  E^en  in  this  little  poem,  though  evidently  in  a  less  degree^ 
we  may  trace  the  thoughtful,  melancholy,  and  querulous  attri* 
bates  of  Lord  Byron^s  muse ;  the  same  delineations  of  the  in-» 
most  workings  of  the  soni,  embodying  at  the  same  thne  the 
feeKh^  of  a  lofty  but  wounded  spirit,  which  finds  no  solaee 
in  the  remedies  beneficently  scattered  in  the  moral  world, 
to  beat  '  the  hurt  mind,'  and  to  wean  it  from  vulgar  pertur- 
bations and  transient  griefs  to  those  nobler  aims  and  higher 
aspirations  which  bespeak  its  Divine  origin,  and  accord  with 
its  fin«l  destination*  '  Personal  sorrow  is  sacr^ ;  and  we  forbear 
to  draw  the  veil  from  those  cherished  disquietudes  over  which 
he  lovds  to  brood,  and  to  *  chew  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter 
*  fantasy.*  But  the  general  character  of  his  poetry  is  perpe- 
taglty  forcing  upon  us  the  conviction,  that  he  is  unmindful  of 
thAl  wliich '  is  the  essence  of  poetic  enthusiasm, — an  indwell- 
ings reverenee  for  his  Maker,  and  a  confidence  in  his  dispensa- 
tions. It  is  from  the  lamentable  libsenoe  of  this  inspiring  sen- 
ymenl,  that  be  seems  to  be  fbr  ever  blotting  and  d<efornti)ai|g^ 
man — ^the  image  of  God,  by  representing  him  on  hSA'  glM>tefy 
canvas  as  the  victim  only  of  the  stormy  and  ferociousj  6r  ihe 
slave  of  the-  sensual  and  voloptuous  passions ;  and  that  i^Ten 
wbeaf  he  brigbterta  hia  pioture  with  the  beaoty  and  richer  of  the 
visible  creation,  he  throws  in  those  captivating  cdloufii^  to  ren* 
der  the  beneficence  that  reigns  in  the  moral  world  niov6  dark 
and  doobtfiih  W«  have  fir^quenUy  felt  this  to  be  the  gj^denu' 
ebilfjjicter  of  bis  writings;  and  indulged  the  wish,  v^iriM'ibt 
tf4lflcharitable  one,  that  in  his  progress  towards  tAI  i^sdom^ 
thewloom  Md  darkfleat  whteh  seem  at  present  ti>  overshadovr 
his  highly  gifted  understanding,  may  giTe  way  to  those  s^reito 
tad  tranquil  dispoaitioBS  wbiob  reSgloD  only  can  infuse,  and  with- 
out which,  poesy  has  no  charms,  and  genius  no  inspiration. 
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TRATEIXING  diaHed^especialfy  when  manufactured  »iMDg 
regions  tiearly  as  well  known  b^  description  or  in&pe^oii  as 
the  mail  coach  road  from  London  to  "^  ork,  require  something  better 
tfiun'tbe  aTcra^e  qualities  of  frieodly  iutercoiQiDUJPiq^Uon,  to 
make  them  really  interesting.  We  now  naturally  look  tor  none- 
.thin^more  stimulating  than  the  scarcely  varied  ddineation  of  veE 
known  scenes,  and  the  palljng  re-introduction  of  familiar  cha- 
racters. We  cannot  consent  to  accept  of  quaiotitess  fnliea  of 
humour ;  nor  to  take  as  a  substitute  for  wit,  that  sort  of  con- 
Tentional  joking  which  keeps  alive  the  merriment  of  a  .college 
wine-party.  We  have,  for  instance,  no  very  ready  perception 
of  the  facetiousness  {f/o  say  nothing  of  taste  and  right  feeling)  of 
such  lumbering  and  profane  attempts  at  raising  a  laugh  as  the 
foUawing. 

*  The  depression  and  despondency  of  spirit  which  accompany  die 
sickness,  deprive  the  mind  or  all  its  energy^  and  fin  up  the  last  trast  in 
tbe  ,reseipblancet  by  taking  away  even  the  consolatidns  oThope,— 
that  last  resource  of  the  miserable,  which  comes  to  all,  but  to  the 

damnedf  and  the  sea-sick.' 

« 

Neither  have  we  a  keen  relish  for  such  small-ware  pons  a* 
that  which  is  let  off,  with  glee,  at  the  vermin  •swarming  capital 
Qf  Portugal — *  the  Luiitanian  or  the  Loutiianian  metropolis.' 
Mr*  Matttiews  deals  much  too  largely  for  our  taste,  in  this  cheap 
retail  of  4Ximpo«tion.  He  is  determ'med  to  be  perseveriogh^  hu- 
morous against  the  very :  wind  and  tide  of  nature.  He  is  always 
looking  round  him.  for  some  opportunity  of  saying  a  smart 
tllillg.  The  CQoaequenee  of  all  this  mnst  hie,  that,  although  bis 
l>ook^  from  its  rapidity  and  liveliness,  may  excite  a  eastial  attcn- 
iMMig  it  oaoBOt  live :  it  wants  the  substantial  vitality  of  sound 
and  animated  eompositioft;  Let  us  not  defraud,  however,  Mr. 
M«  o^ihis  just  due.  .His  book  has  merit,  though  not  of  a  high 
ordv  ^  npd  it  may  auit  the  appetite  nf  general  readers  better, 

.  p^rhapsy  thM  a  more  valuable  work.  Although  our  perusal  of  it 
Jha4  o^t  /urnished  us  .  wtib  many  new  ideas,  it  has  pleasantly 
sefifesti^d  s^me  delightful  reooUeotions. 
^  T9^iV?d»  the  oloae  oC  the*  year  1817,  Mr.  Matthews,  by  the 
reeprnmendationjof  bis  medical  advisers,  ^  determined  to  set  out 
^  on  a  wild-goose  lebase  after  health,  and  try,  like  honest  TVis- 

:  \  iimm  Sbandj,  .whether  it  be  poasible to  run  away  from  dtetb.* 
iiis  jBrsjt  baliing'place^was.  Lisbon^  where  his  oenses  wa«  an-* 
woyed  ia«uob  mriousand  offensive  ways  that,  after  a  brief  so- 
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journ,  he  loft  it»  ^  fi»irly  stunk  out.'  On  the  8tb  of  Noyember  he 
lanrled  at  Lot^horiiy  and  soon  after  reached  Florence^  whence 
he  dafes  the  fii*€t  specimen  of  a  series  of  criticisms  on  the  arts^ 
whicliy  though  they  are  certainly  original,  and  may  possibly  be 
ingenious,  are  yet  so  completely  at  variance  with  our  notions  oi| 
the  subject,  as  to  leave  us  very  much  in  the  dark  respectiitf  the 
principles  on  which  Mr.  Matthews  has  formed  bis  judgementy 
or  the  processes  of  reasoning  by  which  be  has  arrived  at  his  oon- 
elusions.  He  is  entranced  in  admiration  of  the  Venus,  but  there 
is'so  little  discrimination  in  bis  raptures,  that  we  are  confused 
irather  than  instructed  by  his  expression  of  them.  We  learns 
however,  thatthere  are  not  to  be  recognised 

'  in  this  divine  statue,  any  traits  of  the  queen  of  love  and  pleasure* 
It  seems  rather  intended  as  a  a  personificatioD  of  all  that  is  elmnti 
graceful,  and  beautiful ;— not  only  abstracted  from  all  hunum  inn rmi« 
ties,  but  elevated  above  all  human  feelings  and  affiections ;  for,  though 
the  form  is  female,  the  beauty  is  like  the  beauty  of  angels,  who  are  of 
no  sex.' 

If  currency  were  allowed  to  this  vague  and  vapid  i^le  of 
composition,  criticism  on  the  fine  arta^  inatead  of  being  the  most 
dilBGuIt  thing  ima^^nable,  would  beeooM  the  easiest  and  least 
costly.  This  speoiroen  is,  however,  more  condescending  in  point 
of  explanation,  than  is  frequently  the  case  with  Mr*  Matthews ; 
for  he  usually  contents  himself  with  an  elevation  of  the  eyebrows, 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  a  contraction  of  the  i4ngeid 
muscles,  accompanying  a  brief  and  decisive  judgement.  ^  The 

*  famous  Farnese  Hercules,'  saith  this  *  exceHent  critic,'  ^  may 
^  be  calculated  to  please  an  anatomist,  bat  certainly  no  one 

*  else.'  '  The  groupe  of  the  Laocoon,'  exclaims  this  *  admi- 
^  rable  connoisseur,'  *  kaig  no  ^iarm$  for  me*'  Michael  An«- 
gelo's  <  Moses,  which  is  considered  his  cAe^  cTcBtiere,  is  to  me 

*  attji  thing  but  sublime.*  '  Caspar  Pouasin's  green  landseapea 
^  have  no  charmi  for  me  /  /' 

Now  all  these  exqubite  absurdities,  and  maily  more  of  the  same 
cast,  are  admirably  introduced,  suMosinr  it  to  be  the  Writer's 
intention  .to  make  sport  for  men  of  sounder  minds ;  but  if  they 
are  set  down  in  serious  conviction,  it  ia  really  quite  too  ntfuch  for 
a  Traveller,  palpably  ignorant  of  the  very  hMMOi*  of  art,  te  ob- 
irude  upon  us  such  flippant  crudities  as  these.  If  be' be  iildeed 
incapable  of  admiring  the  maatery  of  execution  displayed  in  the 
majestio  repose  of  the  Hercules,  tbe  feeling  and  power  of 
Qopiceptioo  and  production  wbidb  distinguish  (he  '  unrtvaUed 
groupe  pf  Agesander  and  his  iUustrieus  comrades,  "the  high 
^nalitiee  whieh  mark  the  style  of  Angefe, — we  oaimot  help 
thinking  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  as  vrell  as  more  deeoroust 
in  Mr,  M.,  to  withhold  the  wanton  exposure  df  biff  tastelessnesn, 
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aii4  |M  to  fliog  doWB  bis  impotent  defiance  in  the  fiioe  olo^fitii^ 
ri^vof  tame.  EqoaUy  indincffeet  is  the  sneer  at  the  *  green  land-^ 
^ .  jffoijpes*  of  6a&}>4r  Dughet.  The  colouring  of  that  grea.! 
artist  may  not  be  always  what  his  critic  is  pleased  to  term.  *  the 
^  delightful  green  of  Nature  ;*  but  its  tone  is  in  admirable  har- 
mony with  the  fine  choice  and  management  of  his  sul^ecls.  If 
Mr.  Matthews  has  no  eye  for  the  richness  and  ease  of  Gra»ar, 
if  he  can  have  passed  by  without  gratification  the  depth  of  bb 
still  water,  and  the  flash  of  his  falling  streams,  he  must  retain 
his  opinions :  we  can  have  no  controversy  with  him.  We  shoiikl 
exhaust  the  reader's  patience,  were  we  to  give  a  €saialofM0 
raisonnSe  of  the  dashing  blniidlera  on  this  sulyeot,  which  meet  110 
at:every  turn.  Hitherto,  for  instance,  we  had  sappoaed,  mn* 
suspecting  of  error,  Glover^s  accurate  transcript  of  the  tints 
of  nature  to  be  his  main  excellence;  but  we  now  find,  to  our  no 
small  mortification,  that  *  the  beauty  of  his  pictures  is  in  an  inverse 
'  ratio  to  their  fidelity.'  The  pictures  of  Carlo  Dolce  are  felici- 
tously termed  *  the  treacle  of  painting.*  In  short,  Mr.  M.'s 
censures  of  some  of  the  greatest  artists  of  ancient  and  modern 
limes,  and  especially  his  marveltous  estimate  of  tlie  Hercules  and 
the  liaocoon,  have  reminded  as  of  the  antique  gem — possibly  de« 
signed  to  satirize  similar  essays  at  criticism-— which  represents 
ft  dwiirf  vainly  attempting  to  measure  a  giant's  thumb. 

We  had  intended  to  venture  a  few  conmnents  on  other  points 
of  this  kind,  such  as  his  characteristic  discovery,  that  Yemet 
ranks  among  the  *  masters  of  the  $ublime  and  the  beautiful  ;* 
his  nnhvourable  critique  on  the  Transfiguration ;  bia  oondemna- 
tion  of  fresco-painting ;  and  his  affirmation  that  the  Madonnn 

*  is  only  tolerable'  in  the  ^  hands'  of  RaflRielle.  He  has  crushed 
Guido  by  a  miisterly  sneer  at  his  *  skv-blue  draperies  ;*  but  he 
might  have  recollected.  Parmegiano.  There  would,  however,  be 
literally  no  end  to  dissertation,  were  we  to  notiee  all  the  intnpid 
assertions  of  this  kind,  which  we  had  marked  for  animadvefsion. 
•We  must  leave  Mr.  Matthews  to  his  own  theories  :  unpalatable 
4IS  they  are  ta  us,  we  have  not  the  smallest  expectation  ^  dis- 
turbing his  complacent  persuasion  of  their  correctness. 

On  the  journey  to  Rome,  Mr.  Matthews  takes  advanta^  of 
a  halt  at  Baccano,  to  eulogize  the  inns,  wines,  larders,  and  beds 
of  Italy.  In  England,  he  complains,  vou  are  compelled  to 
ttake  yotur  election  between  *  a  beef-steak,  a  mutton-chop,  or  a 
^  veal-cutlet,'  and  to  be  satisfied  with  ^bad  beer  or  worse  wine :' 
in  Italy,  you  meet  with  abundant  and  various  dishes,  excellent 
vvinesy  and,  instead  of  the  <  suffocating  feather-beds*  of  fatber- 
land,  *  yott  find  every  where  an  elastie  rdreshing  nntlttess, 

*  whidi  will  eondiice  to  ensore  a  good  night's  s|eeD,  iir  apiie  of 
'  the  dreary  unfordisbed  roons  in  which  it  is  placeo.'  JD^  gu9^ 
tihus  non  diwpuiandum—vte  susfiect  that  oor  Traveller  is  here, 
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us  More,  t^rlglttAl  fn  Ms  prefereti^e^V  iThd^fe  ^Kfttt  totjimtie  to 
Hireferdie  Curftished  rooms,  feadD^r-b^s^  antf'plkin  cbpieryof 
ain  English  inn,  to  the  very  queMtionabfe  arrangenients  id  all 
these  respects  of  an  Italian  hostelry. 

At  Rome,  our  Invalid  indulges  in  the  usual  train  of  aentt* 
mental  reflection. 

*  The  Roman  Forum  is  now  the  Campo  Vaccina — the  papal  Smith** 
-BM ; — ^but  it  16  still  the  finest  walk  in  the  world ;  and  I  doubt 
whether,  in  the  proudest  days  of  its  magnificence*  it  could  have  in- 
tt¥ested  a  spectator  more  than  it  now  does, — fallen  as  it  is  from  its 
high  estate.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking,  or  more  a&cting,  than 
the  contrast  between  what  it  was,— -and  what  it  is.  There  is  enouffh 
in  Uie  tottering  ruins  which  yet  remain,  to  recal  the  historjr  of  its* 
aneient  grandeur,— while  its  present  miseiy  and  degradation  are 
obtruded  upon  you  at  every  step.  Here  Horace  lounged ; — here 
Cicero  harangued  ; — and  here  now,  the  modem  Romans  count  their 
beads, — ^kill  their  pigs,— cleanse  their  heads,  and  violate  the  sanctity 
of  the  place,  by  every  species  of  abomination.  The  walk  from  the 
Capitol  to  the  Coliseum  comprizes  the  history  of  ages.  The  broken 
pillars  that  remain  of  the  temple  of  Concord,  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Tonbns,  and  the  Comitium,  tell  the  tale  of  former  times,  in  language 
at  t^noe  the  most  pathetic  and  intelligible ; — ^it  is  a  mute  eloquence, 
surpassing  all  the  powers  of  deseription* 

Mr.  Matthews  differs  widely  from  the  general  opinion,  in  his 
estimate  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  by  consumptive  patients 
from  a  continental  hybernation.  The  air  of  Montpellier,  he 
characterises  as  ^  sharp  and  biting.*  Nice  he  describes,  *  from 
'  good  authority,*  as  injurious  to  pulmonary  debility.  Naples 
he  recommends  As  likely  to  save  an  invalid  some  trouble  and 
sufierinff,  by  accelerating  the  progress  of  disease.  The  most 
favourable  residetlcea  for  persons  threatened  with  this  formidable 
malady,  are  Pisa  and  Rome :  the  air  of  the  former  place  is 

*  ivarmj  mild  j  and  muggv  ;*  the  climate  of  the  latter  city,  '  part 

*  without  being  piercing.*  We  are,  however,  mlich  at  a  loss  to 
reconcile  this  eulogy  of  the  Roman  atmosphere  with  the  fbflow* 
ing  descant  on  its  miseries,  coupled  with  the  intimation  that  'the 

*  temperature  varies  twenty  degrees  between  one  street  and 

*  another.* 

^  The  more  I  see  of  Italy,  the  more  I  doubt  whether  jt  be  worth, 
while  for  an  invalid  to  encounter  the  fatigues  of  so  long  a  joumeyp 
£cbt  the  sake  of  any  advantages  to  be  found  in  it,  in  respect  of  cKmatCy 
during  the  winter.    To  come  to  Italy  with  the  hope  of  escaping  the 
winter,  is  a  erievous  mistake.    This  might  be  dtfoe  by  gettmg  into 
tb^  s<Mhemliemisphere>  bat  in  Europe  It  if  laopessiMe^  (surely,' 
Mr«  Matthews  does  not  simpose  dmt  the  Mediserrabaansepaiates  th» 
tw«i  hemispheroB ;.)  *  and  i  believe,  that  Dwr^nshire,  after  all,  anqr  be' 
Che  kestplace  for  an.iovalid,  durug  thas  seassn.    If  tfai  tberswtnilfctr 
be  iiok>6o  low  here,  the  temperature  is  more  variaUe,  wd  the  winds 
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are  more  bitter  and  cutting.  Id  DevonshirB  tCM>,  aU  ^  omfldfUjttf 
the  countiy  are  directed  against  cold }— -here^  all  the  precautpqa  are 
the^otker  way.  TKe  atteeu  are  bidlt  to  excltifiiB  a«  kki^  at  bdftble 
the  nQA^f  ftke  my  anA  arenoiraadanmaDdeDMt'afliMiii'or  fl^M 
can  foake^  t]|4i»»  And  (hesr-^wliat  a  diaentice  bkaneen  die  vtibi 
carpet»<ha  taiigalbotred  (diair»  aad  tka  Uaaug  cial4iea  of  aniErilgUih 
winter  evening ; — and  the  stone  8tair-caeet»  marble  flao*t»  and  <fria>t 
catettients  of  an  Italian  house !— -where  every  thing  Is  designed  to 
g«aid  against  the  heat  ^af  sumaner  t  which  eccni^es  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  Italian  year,  as  the  whiter  season  does  of  our  own. 
The  only  advantage  of  Italy  then  is,  that  year  penance  is  $horier 
thim  it  wouUL  be  in  £ngland{  for  I  repeat,  that  during  the  time  it 
lasts»  winter  is  more  severely  felt  here  than  at  Sidmoiith»  where  I 
uroold  even  recommend  an  Italian  invalid  to  repair,  from  November 
till  Februaiy ; — if  he  could  possess  himself  of  Fortunatus^s  cap,  to 
remove  the  difficulties  of  the  journey.' 

At  Naples,  Air.  Matthews  found  bis  conntrymen  busy  in 
flaying  at  cricket ;  and  he  takes  occaston  very  justi^  U>  repre* 
bend  that  haughty  and  reckless  nationality  wbiob  disgusts  by 
its  contemptuous  airs,  and  by  its  unaooommodattng  egoliam,  the 
more  pliaole  foreigner.  His  lodgings  were  in  the  bouse  of  a 
bishop,  ^  a  little  dirty^looking,  chooolafte-oelottred  oreatora, 
^  with  no  single  pretenaion  to  the  appearance  of  a.  gentleoMMi.* 
Tbia  dignified  ecclesiastic  proved  to  be  a  finished  knave,  descend- 
ing to  the  meanest  expedients  of  obtaining  money,  andfteling 
no  hesitation  at  direct  robbery. — Pompeii  we  have  recently  had 
occasion  to  describe  sufficiently  at  large  to  release  us  from  the 
necessity  of  further  delineation  here.  The  examination  of  Her- 
culaneUmi  is  said  scarcely  to  repay  the  labour.  The  relation  of 
the  journey  up  Vesuvius  is  extremely  brief,  and  contains  no 
noveltv  excepting  a  quotation  from  Shakspeare,  and  the  descr^ 
tion  of  the  Invalid^s  chairing  up  the  mountain.  The  foUowing 
anecdote  of  Murat,  with  its  connected  reflections,  is  worth  eA» 
tractiag.  1 

.«.  TheJ^adiog  fixture  in  his  charaeter  seems  to  htM  betn  ibaft 
lant.geaerous  bravery,  so  btopming  a  soldier,  which  he  displaipe 
all  occasions.  In  his  very  last^retreat,.  he  is  said  to  have  nsl^  Us 
life^  to  save  the  son  of  one  of  his  nobility,  who  wanted  thei^mrve 
to  do  It  himself.  They  wore  crossing  the  river,  under  the  fire  of  toe 
Atistrhitis  ;  thfe  horse  of  ^eyoun^  man  was  wounded;  and  his  ahu- 
a^n  apnmtred  hopeless.  Joachim,  moved .  by  the  distress  of  the 
ihlber/  imntged  into  the  niream,  and  brought  the  son  in  safety  to  Ae 
liaak^'itrtNW^  the  ftther  blBid  riemained  a  helpless  spktatdf  t^  ttfe 
whole tfaasacih*!.  Bat  peaoe  be  to  his  ashes.— I  am  no  advocsl^  for 
ahaiscisny'  toiwIMi  the  fimneatmion  of  the  French  RetoMM- lu» 
IBliiMKsudi  vaiim  alevatlBB ;  tet  there  are  always  eaceptteaati'itd 
Joachim,  however  he  might  be  tainted  with  the  'M^wsta  «ir^4te 
lebociljii  which  he  was*  hrad,  had^daiestedloO'weU^f  iBOiUddi>b|r  hh 
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oim  conduct-in  power)  not  to  merit  nore  compassion  than  be  found  i|i 
tirtf  hotir  of  his  adversity .' 

Early  in  April,  Mr.  Matthewn  reiiimed^lQ  Rome,,  snd  bad  an 
opportuniliy  of  witnessing  a.  puKlic  exeoution^liy  the  guiQotine. 
The  crimittBl  hkd,  at  the  instigtttion  of  his  mother,  murdered 
liirfkihcT;  and  the  ntrodonft  act  bad  lieen  "brougM  t^li^^t  by 
^Udelityof  adog. 

.  '  At  last  the  bell  rang,  the  Host  was  braogbt  from  a  neidhboanng 
church,  thiit  he  miffht  receive  the  last  sacrament^  and  soon  mevwards 
the  crioiinal  ifas  led  out.  Inglese  was  a  passport  on  this  as  on  ofther 
pci^bns.  The  guards  that  tormed  in  a  souare  round  the  guilh>tine» 
made  way  for  me  to  pass ;  and  I  was  introauced,  idmost  egaiost  nnr 
vf  j11«  dose  to  the  pcaffold.  ^ A  crucifiXf  and  a  black  baoher»  vita 
death's  heads  upon  it,  were  borne  before  the  culprit,  who  i^vanced 
between  two  priests.  He  mounted  the  scaffold  with  a  firm  step,  and 
did  not  once  flinch  tUI  he  stooped  to  puthis  head  into  the  grooye  pre- 
pared to  receive  it.  This  is  the  trying  minute ;  the  rest  is  the  aflUr 
of  less' than  a  moment.  It  appears  to  be  the  best  of  all  modes  of 
fnflieting  the  punishment  of  death  $  combining  the  greatest  impres- 
sion on  the  spectator,  with  the  least  possible  suflering  to  the  victim. 
It  IS  so  rapid^  that  I  should  doubt  whedier  there  were  any  stiflaring ; 
InsW  from  tiie  expression  of  the  countenance  when  the  executioner 
bald  up.  the  head, .  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  sense  and  consciousness 
m9Sf  remain  for  a  few  seconds  after  the  head  is  o£  The  eyes  seemed 
to  retain  ^peculation  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  there  was  a  lool^  in 
the  ffhastly  stare  with  which  they  dared  upon  the  crowd, « which  im- 
plied that  the  head  was  aware  of  its  i^ominious  situation.  And  in- 
deed there  is  nothing  improbable  in  this  supposition,  for  in  all  inju- 
ries of  the  Mpioe  whereby  a  communication  with  the  sensorium  is  cut 
off,  it  tfi(  the  parts  below,  the  injury  which  are  deprived  of  sensation* 
while' those  above  retain  their  sensibQity.  And  so,  in  the  case  of  de- 
icapitation,  the  nerves  of  the  face  and  eyes,  ma^  for  a  short  time  con- 
tinne  to  convey  impressions  to  the  bnun,  in  spite  of  the  separation 
JrouLthetrank/    ' 

There  are  some  sketches,  not  particularly  strikinG^,  of  Italian 
pteacberB.  One  is  said  to  be  elegant,  anodb^r  idii^  and  aflfeo- 
tsonate ;  but  the  Dr.  Chalmers  of  Italy,  is  the  Vraie  PacMco^ 
fvho  must  unquestionably  be  an  astonishing  restemblanoe  of  the 
"Doctor,  since  this  ornament  of  the  Roman  pulpit,  is  *  ruddy, 
''to'bust,  and  portly,'  with  a  *  deep,  rich,  double-bass  voice,*  and 
eoturely  destitute  of  '  Chalmers'a  splendour  of  language  or  va- 
^  rietjr  of  illustration.'  In  fact,  Mr.  Matthews  expressly  limits 
the  similarity  to  the  *  devoted  earnestness,  entire  absorptioa  in 
^  the  aubject,  and  fertility  of  invention  of  the  two  orators  ;'»— 
^ualitiea  which  it  was  hardly  worth  whUe  to  note  as  the  ground 
€M  apeoifio  comparison,  since  they  are  common  cbaracteriatics'Of 
Ike  larger  proportion  of  popular  divines* 
r.  The  banditti  vrho  roam  tbe^ouotry  about  Rome,  are  sKgfatty 
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Motio^.  In  oite.  toitanecy  Me*  M«^  bmYkif  aaceoded  to'  the  caaf 
of  the  castle^of  St.  ADgelo,  found  a  party  there  drtpkiog..  vroe, 
^  who  very  courleoMBly  invited  him.  to  partake  of  their  good 
'  <  cbeer«*  The  genfry  who  made  up  this  jovial  sroupe,  pruved 
to  be  the  leaders  of  a  band  of  robbers,  who,  finding  their  odcu- 
pation  teSs.profital^le  than  usual,  had  actually  surrendered  th^- 
selves  to  the  governhaent,  claiming  at  the  same  time  the  Veiwi 
offered  lor  their  apprehension.  The  terms  were  accepted,  and 
after  a  years  enthralment,  these  worthies  will  be  at  liberty'  to 
follow  their  old  courses.  The  English  at  Rome  ar^,  it  seems, 
accustomed  to  enter  into  conversation  with  these  desperadoes; 
and  one  of  our  countrywomen  is  said  to  have  made  them  a 
handsome  present. 

The  reflections  on  the  moral  and  political  condition  of  Italy^ 
which  commence  the  ninth  chapter,  are  just  and  forcible :  they 
describe  the  spirit  of  impatience  which  inflames  the  people,  and 
advert  to  that  jutter  degradation  of  character  and  principle  which 
i:ender  any  effectual  melioration  scarcely  practicable.  At 
Bologna,  Mr.  Matthews  finds  out  that  he  has  not  fontied  *  a 

*  just  estimate* ;  of  ihe  merit  of  Guido,  and  learns  *  to  ap- 
^  preciate  properly  the  excellence*  of  DominicAiino  and  the 
Caraoci.    His  picture  of  Venice  contains  few  details,  and  those 

*  somewhat  musty.'  The  following  pleasing  illustration  of 
Italian  courtesy,  deserves  transcription. 

'  I  ought  to  record,  as  an  instance  of  tbe  obliging  civility  of  jthe 
Italians,  that  I  met  a  serenading  partv  in  a  gondola  to-night,  singing 
very  beautifully  to  their  guitars,  the  songs  of  a  favourite  opera. 
Supposing  they  were,  professional  people,  and  under  the  idea  that  I 
was  to  make  them  a  recompense,  I  detained  them  half  an  hour ;  and 
it  was  not  till  they  explained  their  refusal  of  any  remuneration^  that 
1  foond  it  was  a  nobleman's  family  returning  from  an  excumon  to 
Padua.' 

Switzerland  and  France  have  of  late  been  drawn  upon  so 
largely  by  our  lady  and  gentleman  travellers,  that  Mr. 
Matthews  cannot  be  expected  to  supply  his  readers  with  mnch 
novelty ;  but,  as  he  describes  common  scenes  and  events  with 
vivacity,  he  will  be  read  with  gratification.  He  has  analysed 
the  popular  amusements  with  talent  and  spirit ;  the  skill  of  the 
French  in  cookery,  and  the  cheapness  and  variety  of  tbe  Pa- 
risian eating-houses,  are  also  duly  commemorated.  The  ad- 
ministration of  justice  seems  to  stand  urgently  in  need  of  radical 
reformation.  The  wretched  system  of  procedure  by  interroga- 
tories ;  the  leaning  of  the  judge  against  the  prisoner ;  the  con- 
stant and  whispering  communication  between  the  public  accuser 
and  the  jury ;  and  the  severe  cross-examination  of  the  culprit 
himself; — all  these  circumstances,  together, with  the  indecorous 
levity  of  the  bench,  amply  justify  the  disgust  with  which  Mr. 
Matthews  witnessed  the  whole  transaction. 
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XJI^S  are  somewhat  doubtful  whether  this  work  will  add  iiiuch 
^^  to  the  Botanical  fame  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  already  so  weft 
established  by  his  Introduction,  his  Flora  Britannica,  his  arti- 
cles in  Rees^s  Cyclopaedia,  and  his  co-operation  with  Mr.  Sow- 
ejrby  in  the  great  national  work,  the  English  Botany.  The  title 
would  indeed  seem  to  be  a  misnomer,  if  the  term  grammar  is  to 
be  understood  as  meaning  an  elementary  manual  of  principles ; 
tor  fhe  book  contains  only  a  brief  and  not  very  clear  account  of 
the  .Latin  terms  applied  to  the  roots,  stems,  leaves,  flowers^ 
ftod  fruits  of  plants ;  a  hurried  abstract  of  the  Linnsan  Classi- 
fication ;  and  a  long  explanation  of  the  system  of  Jussieu.  This 
Grammar,  in  a  word,  will  never  enable  any  body,  learned  or 
unlearned,  to  master  the  rudiments  of  Botany,  for  this  plaid 
reason,  that  they  are  not  contained  in  the  volume ;  whoever, 
therefore,  may  purchase  it  with  this  view,  will  be  greatly  disap- 
pointed. If  the  reader  be  previously  acquainted  with  Systematic 
Botany,  be  may,  indeed,  obtain  from  this  Grammar  a  sucoinci 
mad  tolerably  clear  view  of  Jussieu's  System,  the  exposition  o^ 
which  occupies  about  two  thirds  of  the  work.  A  tyr6  would 
only  bewilder  himself  among.the  sesquipedalian  terminology  of 
the  classes  and  orders.  The  System  of  liinnsus  is  despatched 
in  a  few  pages,  which  have  the  merit  of  being  nearly  unintelli- 
gible to  any  body  but  a  thorough  botanist.  This,  we  think,  is 
not  a  little  surprising  in  a  work  coming  from  the  President  of 
the  Linnsan  Society,  and  the  possessor  of  the  MSS.  and  the 
herbaria  of  the  learned  Swede. 

One  thing  we  may  clearly  infer  from  this  circumstance,  namely, 
that  the  System  of  Linnaeus,  after  having  for  nearly  a  century 
been  studied  and  admired  in  every  part  of  the  world,  seems  now 
to  be  on  the  wane.  The  time  was,  that  from  the  boarding  school 
Miss,  to  the  most  learned  professor,  Linnaeus  was  called  i|:reat 
and  immortal,  and  his  System  looked  upon  as  equal  in  stability 
to  the  Newtonian  System  itself. 

The  chief  merit  of  Linnseus  consisted  in  making  his  Systema 
Naiurm  a  practical  index  to  all  the  productions  of  nature ;  or 
rather,  in  making  the  parts  and  the  structure  of  individual  ani- 
mals, plants,  and  minerals,  an  index  to  bis  book :  so  that  a  pro- 
ficient, upon  meeting  with  a  strange  plant  or  animal,  has  only 
to  examine  its  parts  and  structure,  in  order  to  discover  at  once 
where  it  is  placed  and  ctescribed  in  the  Linna^an  arrangement. 
Whosoever  has  resolution  enough  to  commit  to  memory  two  or 
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ibroe  bunflred  bmrbarou^  terms  compounded  of  lAtio,  ^^^^^» 
Md  Teutanic,  may  90011  qualify  bimself  to  turn  r^iStyt^  any 
part  of  the  System  to  identify  a  specimen,  and  to  learn >H  thai 
Lbu^^Mi^.tlifUgbt  usc&iUo  be  known  concernin^g^  it...'  ^kie^tUlow- 
ledg^  of  A  fB^£  JLinmBaa  naturalist  ajptpemrs  to..uS| . Jbpwf^ef^  to 
be  ,#]m^«B^^^umw)ribed,  and  ot.smaU  Tfjiie*    l^frnVll^ 
90  iMMfiftQtly  after  mioiUO'and  barely  palp^d^e;  diMil^tmfj.liM: 
alight  Tariations  of  number,  form,  and  colour,  that  all  iisafiil    - 
knolrtedge,  and  all  practical  and  enlarged  viawa  of  natim,?  Ms 
fbrarwii  into  Ibe  abade.    Nobody,  not  even  ^r  J.  E^  Smitk'bim** 
aelf^  wooM  think  of  reading  conaeoutively  ii^elngle  page^  of  ^^ 
8tf%tem<i  Naturm  etcept  by  way  of  cdnsulttttlon,  'mttf  ihtr^ 
than  of  readinj;  a  School  Dictionary.    Yet,  wetted  A  iadn^'tBiei 
utility  df  the  Ltnmean  JTiicfe^  Naiurm  i(as  we^onldf^ef  difl 
it)  in  the  same  way  as  we  must  admit  the  utility  of  a  Vn^tiiibafy. 
Bu^,  what  wouM  any  rational  ptdlosopherthinKof  latdiio^'atdfe^ 
tioni^ry  the  ultimatum  of  study,  and  not  only  ab,  but  ofyss^tt^ 
ingf,  that  it  contained  M  requisite  information  in  tifenMlbfabbiMiv 
science  ?    This,  howerer,  is  exactly  what  is  done  in  -Bmiifff^  ^* 
and  those  who  coHiTate  tbe^bytunlogy  of  yegetation,  or  itfv^iti-' 
gate  the  economical  MeA;  oF^lMts,  are  considered  by  the  imui 
of  names,  to  be  ehgag^-  lii  a  very  inferior  sort  or  inquiry, 
which  he  contemptuously  st%itTati8e8  with  the  epithet  ^  papmtir}^ 
9Jr  J.  fi.  Smith  is  not  hiteietf  considered  to  be  an  ollo^getMer 
genoine  nosbfogist,  being;    if  we  mistake  not,  ranked '  by  iii0 
amateurs  only  among  second-rate  botanists.    The  ^  head  and 
'  firont  of  his  offending*  seems'  to  lie  in  his  having  been  too  phy- 
siological in  bis  ^'  Introduction,*'  and   not  sufficiently  osrnute 
aiid  technieiti'  in  his  other  works ;   while   Brown,  Hooker  and 
other  fir^-rate  botanists,  careftilly  abstain  from  making  ft-ringM 
usefel  ior  practical  remark,  and  confine  tiiemselves  most  i^tdly 
to  tttrieties  of  colour,  form,  add  structure,  and  to  tie  coittiftg* 
and  arrangement  of  names.    The  Grammar  before  ua  cxbibha, 
in  fliis  reffipedt,  some  symptoma  of  improvemenc    It  omiiaim 
no  ^hydioh^y,  aiM, '  ski  far  as  Vre  can  discover,  no  naefiil  or 

Eractioal  i^M«rbfir>whatever.    It  is,  conseqnentfy,  a  genuine 
otattidal'VMk^thdttgh  deficient  in  two  of  the  parts  wbich»  an 
ourcAfiltbf6r  teaches  00^  belong  to  the  adence.    Take  hb  oko'. 
wordi-:      '     -.  "  -  -j.^t-^/  ^ 

V'     '•  ;    '  "        \      «  Subject.*  '  f »  '>»  ?'■»" 

*  1%,  Jpptany  teaches  the  knowledge  <tf  Plants,  either^  T^  ^ftAv  re- 
qpect  to  i^elr  pTiaracters  4p^d  dUu^  2,  their  striiatire*iMff  the"' 

lue^'of  tpeir'severarpfl]:!^;  or,  S,  their  various  quatitie^iriSi  r(%ani 
to  nitmkihd  liirt  tjheirqte WfeaHon.  *  *     '  .    ^r  ;i 

«  ^.  THe^sii  i^  dUled  SyMttorfical,  tho  ilbd  PhyaiologlenlffMd 
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■  *  '.-    • 

*  %  %8tematical  Botany  is  founded  on  a  koowlisdge  of  the.  exter- 
nal structure  of  plants>  and  the  different  forms  under  vfhlc)^  their 
various  jparts  and  organs  appear. 

'  4.  Physiological  Botany,  besides  a  knowledge  of  the  external 
forms  of  the  vegetable  body,  requires  an  acquaintance  wiffl  fts  inter- 
nal structure,  and  the  different  substances  therem  product  tfatf  con* 
tainedy  termed  Secretions,  with  the  purposea  which  such  secrethiis 
answer; 

*  5*  Economical  Botany  is  either  empirical  or  philosophicaL  Th& 
former  oi%imites  m  llbe  experience  and  practical  obaervatio»  of  man* 
kind  Crott  one  age  to  another :  the  latter  is  deduced  from  a  consider* 
atioo  of  certain  characters  in  vegetables;  either  indiostiqg  peculiar 
propertief ;  or  pointing  out  affinities^  more  or  less  remote^  by  which 
certain  known  qualities  in  some  fdants,  are  presumed  ta  exist  m 
others.'  pp«  I,  i. 

Now,  this  i»  an  accurate  and  complete  diviaioo  of  the  acicBcey 
exactly  as  we  ahould  wish  to  aee  it  cultivated  :— >1«  Beginning 
uMi  the  fonaand  appearance  of  a  plant,  marking  ita  relatioa 
cf  ainularity  or  difference  with  other  planta,  and  giving  it  a 
name  to  aid  the  menBory,  and  to  enable  u»  to  apeak  ofit  to  those 
who  heve  not  seen  it : — 9.  Makiag^llMB  |NPdimiaary  knowledge 
aubeervient  to  the  inveatigalioD  of  the  JAtoriial  atruoture  and 
functions  of  the  plant ;  its  manner  of  gtowib,  of  fructification^ 
and  decay ;  the  nourishment  it  derivea  from  the  earth  and  the 
air ;  Md  the  draulation  of  ita  juices  in  the  bark,  the  leaves,  and 
the  woo^  fibre : — 8.  Folbwing  up  this  inveatigation  of  the 
plans  ef  Frovidence,  with  an  inquiry  into  the  ua^  which  have 
oeen,  or  may  be  made  of  the  plant  as  food  or  medicine  for  man 
or  beast,  or  as  a  material  of  clothing,  shelter,  or  luxury.    / 

Bot,  although  all  this  is  formally  set  down  in  the  paragraphs 
just  extracted,  as  constituting  the  science  of  Botany,  we  look  ia 
▼aio  fisr  the  development  of  tiiese  three  parts  of  the  sabj^t  ia 
the  sobseqoent  pages  ot  the  Grammar.    We  have  aa  aqooaat^ 
indeedy  of  three  diflfereat  methods  of  arranging  plants  in  classes^ 
thoDgb  it  appears  very  doubtful  whether  anv  body,  vrith  nothing 
more  than  the  instructions  here  given,  coidd  oiaaa  a  surfgle  phioi 
in  its  appvepriate  division  in  any  of  the  three  arraagsmenta» 
But  the  Fhysielogical  and  Economical  divisions  are  wboUiy 
omitted,  without  a  word  of  apology.     The  reader  must  be  coa*    . 
tented  to  learn,  that,  though  £ese  make  two  thirds  of  the 
science,  tte  Aothor  has  not  thought  it  requisite  to  sav  one  word 
more  cenperaing  them  than  what  we  have  already  quoted. 
What,  we  may  aak,  would  be  thought  of  a  book  eatiUed  a 
Grammar  of  Chemistry,  which  should  divide  the  su^eot  ijato 
SvslaBBatieal^.  Jixperimeatal,  and .  S;o9^omioal|.  and  piiit  iia  off  ^ 
with  a  dry  systematical  catalogue  of  names,  ,aadMi>le»  ofr^9f9Kl|tt  v. 
and  other  properties  of  substances, — at  the  same  time  wholly 
omitting,  without  apology,  the  doctrine  of   Affinity  and  the 
Vol.  XV.  n7s.  3  E 
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experiments  and  practical  uses  of  tlic  articles  ?  Or, 
ivbst  would  bo  thoo^it  of  a  Grammar  of  the  English  Laii^ioaf^e 
vhioh  should  go  .learnedly  into.  Orthography  nnd  Etymolof^, 
tirhile  Syntax  and  Prosody  Atero  not  even  mentioned,  except  in 
a  preliminary  definition  in  the  first  chapter?  Wt,  these  cwks 
would  be  precisely  parallel  to  that  of  the  Grammar  of  Botaaj 
under  review. 

.  We  are  aware  that  the  proceeding  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  in  tkis 
instance,  though  not  very  rational,  is  quite  Botanical,  Tlie 
example  of  it  was  set  by  the  groat  Linnaeus  himself.  Although, 
if  we  nnay  trust  hia  f)iograp!ieis,  *  ho  never  failed  to  display  in 

*  A  lively  and  convincing  mannor,  the  relation  subsisting  between 
^'•tlie  study  of  nature  and  the  puhlio  good,  by  siiewing  how 

*  greatly  this  agreeable  einployment  may  add  imth  to  individns] 
5-  comfort  and  emolument,'  yet,  in  his  published  works,  we  hive 
scarcely  any  thingof  this,  but,  instead  of  it,  eiulle^s  sub-divisioi^, 
and  minute  and  useless  details  of  the  shapes  of  leaves  and  the 
structure  of  flowers,  lie  asserts,  indeed,  in  so  many  words. 
(Philosophia  Botanica.  S.  25(5.)  that  '  the  test  of  a  gGoti 
'  Botanist,  is  the  knowledge  of  tlie  greatest  number  of  species.' 
This  example  has  been  closely  followed  by  all  our  celebrated 
JSotanists.  Brown,  in  his  famous  ProdromuM  Aovw  HoUanditB, 
has  scarcely  hinted  at  the  physiology  of  the  Boience,  or  any 
matters  of  practical  utility,  llookor,  in  his  splendid  and  exr 
pensive  work  on  Jungermanise^  has  made  a  sort  of  apology  for 
a  similar  omission  ;  and  it  is  repeated  in  the  MuHcologia  Bri- 
tannicUy  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Cork. 
The  uniform  omission  of  the  physiological  and  economical  de- 
partments in  works  of  so  high  pretension,  would  certainly  seem 
to  justify  us  in  thinking,  eilher  that  the  Authors  esteemeii  these 
branches  to  be  of  inferior  importance,  or  that  they  were  but 
little  acquainted  with  them.  The  example  of  these  first-rate 
Botanists,  is  the  only  defence  which  can  be  put  in  for  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith's  omissions  in  the  present  Grammar.  But  we  think  it 
would  almost  have  been  better,  not  to  drop  even  a  hint  that 
there  are  such  subjects,  than  to  tantalize  the  reailer,  by  ex- 
bibitiog  them  as  parts  of  the  science,  when  he  will  in  vain  look 
for  an  account  of  them  in  what  purports  to  be  a  Grammar  of  its 
principles. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  as  intelligible  an  abstract  as 
we  can,  of  that  part  of  the  volume  which  is  new  to  the  inerc 
English  reader, — the  system  of  Jussieu,  premising  an  explana- 
tion of  a  few  of  his  terms.  Every  seed  consists  of  a  skin  in* 
closing  the  albumen^  a  mealy  or  fleshy  substance  usually  white, 
analogous  to  the  white  of  an  e^g^  and  destined  to  nourish  the 
first  bud  of  the  plant  till  it  can  of  itself  derive  nourishment  frum 
the  ground;  and  the  embryo  or  germ,  corresponciing  to  the 
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jrolk  of  an  egg^  which,  after  badding,  fojms  the  root  awl  «lem 
of  the  plant.  Attached  to  the  germ  at  its  first  budding,  we  find, 
in  most  plants  two,  in  others,  one,  and  in  a  third  c)ass,  none,  of 
what  are  termed  cotyledons,  or  seed-lobes.  Every  one  who  baa 
attended  to  the  first  appearance  above  ground,  of  plants  raised 
from  seed,  such  as  turnips,  must  have  remarked,  that  the  seedling 
leaves  ( as  they  are  termed)  are  very  diflTerent  from  the  leaves 
of  the  full-grown  plant.     These  seedling  leaves  are  the  ex- 

tanded  cotyledons ;  and  it  is  these  cotyledon*  which  Jusmeu 
as  fixed  upon  as  one  of  the  leading  distinctions  of  his  classes  : 
Acotvledonesj  without  seed-lobes;  Monocotyledonei,  with  one 
aeed-lobe ;  and  Dicotyledone$^  witli  two  seed-lobes.  ^Further,- 
Mypogynous  means,  inserted  under  the  germen  or  seed-vessel ; 
EjnaynouBf  inserted  above  it ;  and  Perigynous^  inserted  into 
the  flower-cup,  or  into  the  flower-Leaves  or  petals^  which  form 
the  corolla.  Apetaloua  means  without  flower-leayco ;  Mono* 
petatowBj  with  one  flower-leaf ;  PolypetalouSy  with  more  than 
one  flower*leaf.  These  explanations  being  premised  for  the 
flak«  of  our  un*  Botanical  readers,  we  shall  nbw  enutnerale  the 
classes  and  orders  according  to  this  new  system,  adding,  where 
it  can  be  done,  English  terms  and  examples.  This  has  beta 
Mameabljr  neglected  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  though  be  seems  to 
liave  begun  hu  work  (see  page  3.)  with  the  laudable  intention  of 
giving  such,  and  has  assigned  no  reason  for  abandoning  it. 

Our  readers  will  giveus  oredit  for  hnvipg  taken  some  pains  in 
drawing  up  the  following  Table. 

OUTLINK    OV    J(JSSIEU*S    NATURAL    SySTEM. 

Class  I.  Plants,  Acotyledon es,  destitute  of  iJbumen. 

Order    I.  Fungi,  Eng.  muihroonu  and  puff-bath, 

3.  Algse,   Eng.    sea-weeds  and  Hverwort$,  Uchenes 
(Linn.) 

3.  Hepaticse,  Eng.   green  UverwortSy  the  Jmnger^ 

manisB  of  Botanists. 

4.  Musci,  Eng.  mosses^ 

5.  Filices,  Eog.yem^,  such  as  polypody. 

6..  Naiades,  Eng.  water-worisy  such  as  pomd^weed^ 
duek-meaty  and  mares^taih 

OkflsIL  MoNOooTYtBDONES,  stamTOS  hypogynous ;  one 
seed,  or  one  seed  veasel  with  one  or  many  JoecU ;  leaves  mostly 
altenataAMl  sheathing  the  stem. 

Older    7.  Aroides,  Eng.  cuckoo-vint^likB. 

B.  Typhfe,  Eng.  cats^-tail  and  bwweiBd. 

0.  CyperoideflB,  Eng.  segs^  such  as  club-rush,    e$g^ 

cotton-grass^  and  gaiangale.  ' 
10.  Ghramitiefl^  Bnf.  grasses, 
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bryo  in  a  rather  krge  and  horny  albnmeh.  '        ^ , 

Order  11.  Palms,  Ene.  pafmt,  such  as  t}ie,(lttj^,|%ecocoay 

the  phcentx^  $c. 
IS^.Aflparagiy  l^g.ia9p€a/^affu^tri}^MhMilfy^ti^ti^ 
mA  My  of  the  vaUey.  ^S   .r-»onvT-  . 

13.  Junci^  Eng.  ruthegj  such  as  water -plantamei'^it^^* 

daw  9uffiron^  Sjfe.  «         I    ^K     r 

14.  Lilia,  Eng.  lilies^  such  as  theiiilip^  the  liig,  and 

friiiUary.  l    ""l 

15.  Bromelis,  such  as  the  Americam  alav. 

16«  Asphodeli,  Eng.  aspAoeIeii>  such  w  ^rW,  t^niffy 
AjyactnlJk,  am  a(oe. 
.   17.  Narcissi,  Eng.  narcisniMf ,  saoh  as  tifitie  drop^ 
orange  lily^  and  daffodiL 
IS.  Irides,  £ng.  tmet,  such  as  erocut,  gladMe^fiagi^ 
and  una. 

Class  IV.  MoNocoTTLEDOMss,  stamens  epigynoas  j^  fruit  of 
one  or  seyeral  cells,  and  pulpy  or  capsular. 

Order  19.  Muse,  Eng.  mii»es,  such  as  the^ioor  of^elieom 

and  Strelit^ia. 

20.  Cannae,  Eng.  ca»e$j  such  as  the  tn^or-eMtf,  and 

ginger. 

21.  Orchideie,  Eng.  orchises^  such  as  the  lcu%*«  ti^* 
»er,  orchiu^  8fc. 

r-itt. 


22.  Hydrocharides,  Eng.  frog-worU^    sucb  as    the 
water  -2t/j^  and  Jirog- 


Class  V.  DicoTYLEDOirES,  apetalous,  stamens  epigynoas. 
Order  23.  Aristolochis,  such  as  asarabaca  and  arigiolacKia. 

Glass  VI.  DicoTTLEDoNES,  spctalous,  stamens  perigynons, 
seed  Tessel  mostly  with  one  seed. 

Order  24.  Elsagni,  Eng.  olives. 

25.  Thymelsesy  Eng.  tncente-teorl^,  suoh  ar  Mtqphm, 

and  thejfrankincense  plants^ 

26.  Proteie,  Eng.  proteus  plants. 

27.  Lauri,  Eng.  laurels^ 

28.  PolygonesB,  Eng.    polygontume^   aueh  tts-  <lodk», 

rhubarb^  arsmart^  and  bistort. 

29.  Atriplices,  Eng.  eracAe^,  such  as  ipipM^,  Altte, 

oroo&e,  and  good-king f  henry. 

Class  VII.  DicoTYLBDONEs,  spetalous,  stamens  bypogyncms, 
one' seed,  or  capsule  of  one  or  two  cells,  with  one  or  many  seiMbft- 

Order  SO,  Amaranthi»  Eng.  everkuting  Jlowers. 
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O^er  .31.  Plantagines,  Eng.  pkuniaint^  suiah  as  way-bread 

and  rib'wort,  ^ 


y    \..   S 


92.  Nyctagines,  Eng.  night'-worU. 

1.  Pfa 


83.  FlQmbagines,  audi  as  thrifin 

<  ^QlH»yiII.  DicMYLBDOifBa,  coToUa  mQDopetalous,  and  hj- 
poi^YiHKis,  germen  auperior,  generally  simple,  but  occasionally 
dwlile*  • 
Order    84.  Lysimachis,  Eng.  loote'tirifeMy  such  as  ptnipeniel, 

35.  PediculareSy  Eng.  louse^warUy  such  as  speedwell, 

mUkfUwnif  eye^briffhtf  and  broam^rate. 
W«  Acaqibiy  Eng.  ihom$y  or  rather  prickly  planU. 

But  there  is  no  British  example  of  the  order. 
}j^v  Jasmbeie,  Eng.  ja»tm$M,  such  as  Ulac,  privet, 

and  €uh. 
.v>x  ,  Jfti  Viticea,  Eng.  wUhegy  such  as  vervaim,  t^c. 

89.  LabiatiBy  Eng.  lip'bhM$om$y  such  ^as  thyme,  miiil, 

aojfe,  lavender^  $c. 
40.  Scrophulariae,  Eng.  Jig-worts,  such  as  Jig-wort, 
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fox-glove,  toad-flax,  t^c. 
*41>  &>1] 


lane0|  Ens.  iii^M-aJka(ie«,   such  as  henbane, 
tobacco,  and  potatoe, 

43.  Boragineie,  Eng.  borages,  such  as  borage,  grom- 
wel,  bugloss,  8fc. 

48*  CotiTdlf  uli,  Eng.  winUe  weeds,  such  as  bindweed, 
and  ^onuBa. 

44.  Polmionia,  Eng.  Oreek  valerians,  such  as  Jacob* s 
ladder,  andpAIox. 

45.  Bigiioni»y  chiefly  New  Heiland  plants. 

46.  GtotianflBy   Eng.    gentians,   such   as    centaury, 
gentian,  and  yeUotv-ieorf • 

47.  Apocinee,  such  as  periwinUe,  and  stapelia. 

48.  Sapota. 

Class  IX.  DicoTTLEDONfis,  corolla  monopetalousy  and  peri- 
^fmdne,  fruit  pulpy  or  capsular. 

Order    40.  Guaiacanss,  ^^S:  9^^^^* 

50.  Rbododendra,  Eng.  rose  shrttbs,  such  as  kalmia, 
and  aasalea. 
'^  '      51.  Ericie,  Eng.  heaths,  such  as  the  strawberry  tree, 

pyrola,  ^c. 
AS.  Campanulaces,  Eng.  beU  flowers,  such  as  throat- 
wort,  and  Canterbury  beUs. 


I ,  • 


'^hlftd'X.  DicoTYCEDONES,  coroUa  monopetalous,  epigynouS| 
aiiro£l^  l^ombined ;    flowers  tabular  and  aggregated. 

Order    53.  Cidiorace®,  Eng.  endtvea,  such  as  goafs  beard, 

dandelion,  Sfc. 
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iOnkr    M*  Cinarocepbate,  Eng.  fhi^tle^. 

55.  Corymbifers,  Eng.  bunch  Jhwers,  such  as  knap- 
weedy  daUf^  9;c. 

Class  XL  DicoTTLEOOM&s,  corolla  monopetalods,  epigymms, 

Order    56.  Dipsaces,  fing.  i^OMh^f  sneh  bb  elofftt€r^  hhu^ 

valerian^  8fc. 
57*  Rubiaceie,   Eng.    nutdder$,  sneh  as  eroM^-w&riy 

wood'roojf  ladie8'bed»$iran>, 
58.  Caprifoltfl,  Eng.  honey 9uckl99j  such  as  mwlefae, 

guelder  rose  J  t;c. 

Class  Xllt   DicoTYtEDovaSy  corolla  polypetalous,  stamens 
tpigynous. 

Order    50.  Aralise,  Eng.  fine«,  or  climber: 

00.  UnbeUiferw,    Eng.    frMntles,     such    te    corrof, 
myrrhf /emmslj  8fc. 

Clasa  XIII.   DicoTTLBDONES,  corolla  polypetalous,  stamens 
bypogynous. 

Order    01.  Ranunculaces,  Eng.  erom-JoQUf  such  as  peony* 

ghbe^fiowery  tgc. 
02.  PapaTeraceo,    Eng.  poppies  snch  as  /wmiiory, 

and  celandine. 
63«  Cruciftt«^£}og.  croM-ib[oMome,  audi  m  racfdwA, 

turfitp,  cAortocJr. 

94.  Cajppando,  snoh  w  .iimtfeMf,  tn^od^  and  pcimat- 

9%an  grass, 
d5,  BaipiiMfty  Eng.  apiy-timff • 

66.  Acf  ray  Eng.  maples^  such  as  the  lime  and  cJke#lf|iil. 

67.  Malpigbi»» 

fl[8.  Hyperica,  iJng.  St  John^s-worts. 

60.  Guttifers,  Eng.  drop-bearers,  such  as  gamboge. 

70.  Aurantia,  Eng.  golden  apples^  such  as  the  armngej 

lenutn^  and  ctfroyi* 

71.  Melis. 

72.  Vites,  Eng.  vines t 

78;  Gerariia,  Eng.  cnme^s  bills. 

74.  MaWacee,  Eng.  mallows,  svoh  as  marsh^wsaUotVy 

and  coHov. 

75.  Magnoliae,  such  as  the  tmUp  iree. 

76.  Anons. 

77.  Menisperma. 

78.  Berberides,  Eng.  barberries* 
70.  Tiliaceffi.  Eng.  tile  trees. 
SO.  Cisti,  Eng.  rock-roses. 
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I.    ..  9?*  jUaryQpliylkae,  £n^.|HniEr«^8ucli  as«ii?ee|-i»i/ltaiii«j 
chick-weed,  fic^p,  <^c. 

Class  XIV,    DicoTTLBDONEs,  corolla  polypetalou^/  stamens 
pcrig^iious.  * 

Qr4^9   &8f  ^Sc^nperviYae,  fjng,  stQne(irop$^  such  ^  Jloti«e-{eeA:| 

and  navet'foort. 
,    ^.   .    ^8^.  SaxitV^gsC)  Eiig.  «okr}/rc^««/ among  wliicb  is  by"« 

di:aogea, 
85.  Cacti,  such   as  curranUy  yooaeberries,  and  the 

Indian  cactuses. 
80.  Portulace^  ^^*  purslanesj  such  as  knawell. 
,87.  FicoidefiB^  E^ng*  Indian  figg. 

88.  Onagras,  £ng..iri/2on9  AerOtf. 

89.  Myrti,  Eng.  whiles. 
AQ.  Melaston^e. 

91.  Salicarise,  Eng.  |Aore'teQrt«. 

92.  Rpsaceffi,  JBog.  r^sea,  such  as  th^  apple^  almamjl^ 

sircm>berry,  &p. 

93.  Iieguioinos«B,  Eng.  peas. 

94*  'I'erebintaces,  £iig<  lurp^n^ne  plants.  .  [ 

95*  fth^mui,  Eng.  &ttcJlr^Aom«^  Among  ivbicli  are  holly^ 
and .  btadder-nufs. 

Class  XV.  DicoTTLEDONESy  apetalous,  and  the  stamens  in  a 
diflferent  flower  from  the  pistils. 

Order,   96.  Eupborbise,  Eng.  spurges. 

97.  Cucurbitaceas,  Eng.  cucumbers. 

98.  Urticae,  Eng.  nettTes. 

99.  AmentaceaBj  Eng.  catkin-bhssoms,  such  as  birch^ 

oak^  hazely  wulow. 
100.  Coniferss,  Eng.  cone-bearerSf  such  as  ym,  Jir^ 
pine,  juniper,  .&c. 

To  these  classes  and  oiders,  Ju^ieH  has  udd^d  w  appendi3( 
of  more  than  a  hundred  genera  ivbicb  as  yet  have  not  been  dis.-> 
tributed  (perhaps  it  may  be  impossible  to  distribute  thjsm)  among 
the  preceding  orders.  It  has  been,  and  continues  tp  be,  a  lead- 
ing otyect  with  the  most  learned  Botanists,  to  arrange  these 
gwarit;  and  Brown,  De  CandoUe,  Ventenat,  S^lbbury,  and 
Link,  have  successfully  applied  tbemsel? es  to  the  task.  Several 
of  the  best  remarks  ^f  these  authors  are  iqterwoyen  by  Sir 
J,  E.  S,  with  the  observations  on  the  orders,  but  no  particijilar 
account  of  the  unarranged  genera,  i^  given  in  tbe  Grammar^ 
But  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  devote  the. entire  volupae  to 
the  Natural  Systems  of  Linnaaus  and  Jussieu  i — particularly  as 
they  occupy  tbe  greater  portion  of  it,^  apd  as  the  other  subjects 
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introdiiedl^  ate^  mlbe  way  tbcj  are  4rcftled,*^'fBilMM?uiail]r. 
Had  thin  beeA  ddney  Ihe  mmmnged  geteim  Mghi  Imkw  Uea 
ditcutted  ki  Ibe  paget  employed  iipoji  tadHMeal  terns,  -^ich 
;aDa  Im.brief  aadebecuiam  a  beginner,  and  for  «hicb.^a;yro- 
flcient  will  give  the  Anibor  but  little  tbanka.  One  fannidible 
obatairie  fiorbdie  tbia,««^lbe  rale  of  ibe  book»  wfaick  woiddiiiave 
btoea  heavy  enougb,  had  tbe.  tide  eorrc8ponded'tvtba«OBte0s, 
■and  been,  "Outlines  of  the  Natural  fiotanieal  Syftemb 'of 
*<  Juteieu  and  Ldnnnas,  with  CoanparatiTe  KmmMkmJi  iBiit  a 
Grammar  of  Botany,  was  a  more  saleable  titk^  lor  wbidb  areMm 
it  has,  no  doubt,  been  adopted.  ,*<  n.> 

After  aU,  however,  that  baa  been  learnedly  said  as  to*  Ae 
nuperiority  of  what  is  called  a  Natural,  to  what  is  caMed  an  Ar- 
tificial, System,  we  hesitate  not  to  think  that  muoh  irafaiable 
time  and  invaluable  talent,  have  been  uselessly  thrown  away 
upon  both  the  one  and  the  other.  It  does  not  appear  tq  -us,  that 
the  Natural  Systems  are  a  whit  more  naturu  than  tbe.weli 
known  Artificial  System  of  Linnisus.  This,  had  we  leisure  to 
go  into  a  particular  examination  of  the  system  of  Jussieu,  we 
could  easily  shew.  We  are  met,  at  the  very  outset,  with  violent 
and  unnatural  associations.  Take  one  example :  m  tfie  second 
order  of  the  first  class,  the  sea- weeds  are  classed  with  lichens ; 
though  the  former  are  of  a  leathery,  gelatinous  alcucttnrev  gnd 
growing  under  water;  and  the  latter  are orn9t*like^  sxrony 
plants,  closely  adhering  to  trees,  stones,  rocks,' and ririns>  and 
giving  them  the  grey  aspect  of  antiquity.  Is  this  a  natural  as- 
sociation ?  Is  it  not  rather  ominous,  to  meet  so  iaoongrnoua  an 
assemblage  at  the  very  threshold  of  tliis  pretended  Natural 
System  ?  It  reminds  us  of  the  Linnean  Zoology,  in  which  the  bat 
comes  in  between  man  and  the  apes  and  monkeys,  because,  for- 
sooth, its  mamm»  are  placed  similarly  to  those  of  ibomo  aapten^. 
By  a  similar  incongruity,  the  whale  is  ranked  among  quad* 
rupeds,  because,  though  it  wants  the  four  feet,  yet,  like  them, 
and  unlike  other  fishes,  it  fuekles  its  young,  and  has  warm 
blood.  Linnsus,  however,  did  not  profess,  as  Jussieu  docs,  -to 
make  a  natural  system. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  does  not  appear  to  us,  that  much  ad- 
vantage is  to  be  gained  by  adopting  this  system  of  Jussieu. 
On  the  contrary,  it  takes  away  from  us  the  facility  which  the 
Index  Boianica  of  Linnsus  afibrds,  of  instantly  diseovering 
the  name  and  description  of  any  plant  previously  unknown  to  us, 

Crovided  we  find  it  in  flower.  As  a  work  of  ingenuity,  and 
borious  research,  and  minute  study,  we  are  ready  to  bestow 
our  admiration  on  the  system  of  Jussieu.  But  thb  is  as  fer  as 
our  admiration  can  go.  The  exercise  of  the  memory  is  certainly 
of  the  first  importance ;  but  it  is  very  possible  to  be  a  good 
botanist,  according  to  the  test  of  Liunnus,  namely  the  knowing* 
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*  ^Wtjtmk^^hlK  bf  iMaiite  wMl  tMr  minM,  I^MUf&umii  to 
hk  wvyfflMIM  w«lllbat  Is  tngbt  t^iAiinriiMlror  M)(A«Mo8, 

«liaioiltibairiii||  tte  jvdipineiir  tntiMilto  hdMlB  lil^9db«llMiP4ii- 
dAttioo)  aod  of  B>iU*|;  gidefti  AM|iMfargM'4iffeHM8iii''i4lii8 
mftfiAlto Ifca ueoriirjf^  an ibo apeoatf of 4NiAv« joAginiiii^ U the 

^jglMt'iiefifeclof  «U  oar  fiuMas  ojMMDs^wliethorof  bolUf  iDVof  Ihe 
otiiapidepartnMiilB  of  Mtttimt  bt9tory;  «Ml'«f(th  boooinoiM^'M. 

:  lUh  tboiodhuiy  slftrUn;  up  in  Fnmce,  «mI  oMnHMroiisIf  limtled 
ihr>1iiittr«  <iBiUlt9iti  In  -  Briutni.  But  mm  bopo  the  dny >ii*  <MI  ^- 
tMt,  wben  tbe  memor?  of  DAturaliM^wiUte«inipntr«H&iHUrfi6d 
■rarii  lhe«b«rdtii  cf  tnflbiir  deftvHs  Mil  iiMliiB  JSMtm^  «lM^their 
Jbdyeiuia.^esiMidedtotlieffiiidiMd  boaMifiil  tjfOlBBi'ofiitfie 

f;im£liDii'of*:fiod.  '-.  ':  1 


AVf^^f.  \.  Sacred  Lyrics^    By  James  Edmeston,  Author  of'*  Apston 
"'^Fttty'^ftC.  SeconaSet.  12mo.pp.7^  Pf^ceS8.6d.  toDidon.  18^1. 

i^ 'Scr^iire  Melodies.    By  a  ClergymaQ.    pp.  80.,.  Loodop*  ,^821. 

3.  Soared  Ldvire;  or  Poenw  on  Bdigipiii^ulijecllip    Bythq  iBo¥. 
Fraocb  Hodgson,  A.M.  Vicar  of  Bidsj^p^     i^^«*  BP-  ijt^* 
;,.Prioe6s.    London.    1820.  ,     .'   ,  .^  ,., 

''C^i^  bavo  aasoeiated  these  three  little  tolmnes  as  Ha^lli^ 'cto^ 

i«n  T'   daim  in  oominoD  tb  oar  friendly  notioe :  they  alt  har^  lor 

their  ok^eet,  to  roll  away  from  poetry  the  reproach  of  beMjgf'Od- 

aiiMM»Ale  of  anairianee  with  tbe  lofueat  seotinaeataiaiiid  nostia- 

cead  weKiigs,  or,  at  least,  of  being  with  dilBouHy  mccomnodtffed 

to 'the  purpose  it  devotion.    Tbey  are  of  Tarioos  ehfataetermnd 

merft,  hot  this  very  diverrity  aiToitls  a  proof,  that  the  raftge'of 

aaliieet  and  of  style  which  this  class  of  poetical  bo^spoAkn 

eariiraoes,  is  not  so  limited  as  has  bMi  supposed;  that'it  is'far 

from  being  chargeable  eHber  with  a  panoitv  of  toplci  'or  with  a 

aameacss  of  character.    In  tbis'rHpeet,  oevotthmd  ■  pdotry  *lles 

Mider  ao'greatel*  disadvantage^  than  amhtdry  poetry.     If^ia 

tme,  that  the  latter  wM,  'fr#m'4ts' very  nature,  more  gMierilly 

interest,  and  that  a  lower  degree  of  merit  in  this  stjte  m  poe^, 

will  please  more  than  tbe  same  degree  of  taklAt  es^ertSfie  itself 

im  the  higher  direction.    Bot  we  qodstion  whMh^i^,  t^Minr  a 

•cmttpetent  examination,  it  would  lippear,  that  eitdellehce'  has 

lioea  more  rarely  attained  in  religious  or  devdtionaf  btetry^  than 

m  other  deseriptions  of  pordy  eentimentid  and  didiMe  vett#e ; 

whether,  in  faet,  there  is  less  good,  of*  more  bad  po^y  tf  Ibis 

Uod  extant,  thtn  of  other  kinds,    ^ke  the  EvtfingeNeal  if  a- 

C^ne  <  poki^  department  into  tlbiB  abeooiiti  and^Ute  ^iMld 

csigi^  to  AimMi  mm  its  periodical  contwipbriMes,  a  ^tanNsm 

#s^.  of  seoular  poetry  (so  called)  in  tb^  shape  of  sonnet.  Me, 

and  epistle,  wtikh  should  amply  justly  the  doubt  we  %ttVe  6X- 


preened,  Jby  fitnuthiis  ji.  %liU  Ipver  llv«r^g«  iff  mfUMg  Ukn 
jilcMry  merit,  'tbmi  9fM  JiiuiguAg?  Js-m^i  ricli^r  i»  He^otieoal 
poetry^  i»  owingi  iKii'to^  (|^  difficwdtJisB  Af  4ba  aiiAfNU,  hut  te 
oUiiev  e«ii«e9,  viiMi  b»v9  more  irr  lew  exteMively  ofiemied  to 
disapcitte  aU  kiiKla  of  Utorature  frwi  religiao# 

^  Hov  tare  the  tovdi  that  <*om  the  aacned  ttringB 
Dnwt  aagel  e^eetnett  !^— bow  unfit  a  haod 

Full  eft  froAi  Devid'a  harp  bold  mu^ie  fliogis 
Starilk^  the  bilk  of  Ji)dfth*ji  awful  land  I' 

Sacred  ffsUune*  p.  L 

We  wolioe  ib»  pnm^nt  eoetributieiia  to  religietia  poetry  Jtitli 
tbe'greeler  ealJafiaetioB  on  •eoeiiBt  of  Om  appareat  oorreapead- 
enae  betareeo  the  daaa  of  tapicay  and  4be  apiaii  asdieeltngB  of 
the  Writers.  And  we  feel  persuaded  that  on  no  other  aofa)ecCs 
vould  their  talents  have  severally  been  exerted  with  more  ad- 
yaot^ge. 

Of  Mr.  Bdmeston^a  '  first  set*  of  Sacred  Lyrics,  we  hftve 
already  ewreased  a  favourable  opinion.*  We  are  glad  that  the 
reception  tnat  volume  met  wi(h^  has  induced  its  Author  to  coni- 
mh  to  the  press  a  second  set.  He  states,  that  he  shall  <  fieet 
^  oatisBed'iftfaey  afibrdto  any  in  readingtbem,  what  they  did 
*  to  him  in  writing  them,  a  momentary  reiiose  fh>m  the  anxiety 
f  and  feujtioii  of  optrit)  eocaaiolied  by  the  perpetual  haraaaing 
'  pf  bueiaesa,  and  the  weariness  of  prefeasional  or  commercial 
f  oMrtaoo  and  rivjilry**  To  sooae  of  those  in  the  present  voIobm^ 
Ibo  jeokbei  ^  aaored'  doas  not  id  otrict  propriety  attach,  for  which 
Mr.  E,  apologia^ :  tbey  are  all,  however,  of  either  a  religions 
or  e  moral  nature.  Tbo  following  is  a  highly  pleaaing  apeoimeo 
of  4he  Auther^a  lyrjoal  talent. 

:  '  Lines  sent  to  a  descendant  of  the  martyred  Bishop  Hooper,  wiA 
aaeal,  upon  whidi  was  engraven  the  Bishop's  cre«t;  a  LaDob  in  a 
hiamnig  thicket,  and  the  motto,  -^  Per  ignes  ad  Coelnm/*  **  Through 
the  flames  to  Heaven/' 

«  'Tii  a  lovelier  crest  than  the  blood-stained  Made, 

Or  the  hand  stretched  out  to  slay ; 
Than  the  oak«twined  wreath,  or  the  laurel  braid» 

Or  the  bird  or  beast  of  prey : 
It  was  nroved  by  deeds  more  lofty  far 
Than  toe  sbields  of  war  and  victory  are  1 
'Twas  nobly  done — to  scorn  at  kings, 

To  dare  their  feeble  ire ; 
To  smile  at  all  terrestrial  stings, 

The  rack,  the  scourge,  the  fire ; 
Now  to  a  cold  damp  dungeon  driven. 

Then  rapt  in  thought  on  things  Bbove, 

Gaaing  upon  a  Saviour's  love, 
Pass  through  the  flames  to  heaven ! 

'  •  Eclectic  Review,  N.S-  Vol.  XIII.  p.  298. 


<  Say,  dgod  warviiur,  whea  thy  bretffc .         ' " 
Was  struggling  with  the  grasp  of  death, 
When  eveiv  tortured  nerve  was  voikKng, 

And  i^^fii  with  life, 

In  bitter  strife       ,  *      . 

And  a'eony,  contending,  .  . 
Wert  thou  not  borne  in  soul  away^ 
Far  from  the  weak  consuming  clay  ? 
And  o'er  thy  cahn  unruffled  soul 
Did  not  celestial  Tiaiods  )tolI  ? 
The  martyr's  stake  10  strewn  witii  flowen» 
And  earthly  and  inftfraat  povevs 
May  try  their  little  force^  in  wo»  ' 
To  plant  a  thorn,  or  cause  a  pain !  .  .  , 

*  'Tis  true  we  are  not  called,  like  thee. 
To  dungeon  cells  and  m^rtyry ; 

But  yet  the  Spirit  is  not  dead» 
Throuch  whom  the  saints  of  Jesus  bled ; 
For,  ihim^  'tis  boond  with  many  ft  *'ChaflH> 
It  fain  would  reek  in  blood  again. 

*  And  now  perhaps  a  surer  snare 
For  spirits,  that  might  even  dare  ' 
The  stake,  and  all  the  terrora  there. 

The  deep  laid  sophism  of  the  scboc^ 
The  curling  lip  of  ridicule, 
And  taunt  of  sceptics  bear ; 

'  Tet,  rapt  in  thoueht  on  things  abovQ, 
Gazing  ut>on  a  Saviour's  love« 

We  still  may  firm  endure; 
Thoueh  smiles  or  frowns  contend  the  way, 
Despise — defy  them  all — and  say. 

Your  worst,  ray  hold  is  sure !'  pp.  14 — 16. 

We  aubjoin  another  specimen  in  a  diOTerent  style.    The  thiMigiil 
is  very  happy,  ancl  it  is  neatly  turned. 

'  REASON  and  the  PASSIONS. 

<  Formed  in  pure  celestial  fashion 

From  a  piece  of  nether  earth ; 
Warmed  by  many  a  glowing  FASsioin, 

Man  in  Eden  took  his  birth. 

*  Love  was  lovely,  Anger  holy^ 
Joy  all  heavenly  and  serene; 

Fear  was  filial  and  lowly, 
Hope  lit  all  the  future  scene. 

*  Every  Passion  shed  a  pleasajre 
Through  the  pure  untainted  soul ; 

Each  possessed  its  rank  and  measure. 
Heavenly  Rsasqn  swayed  tlie  whole. 


548  Saifred  lAfficii,  ie^ 

Satam  cmnCf  and  whispered  txeaflon 
All  f  gi^^t  1^  gentle  tway ; 

Thenm'PAsstOKS  Bpurned  at  Heason, 
And  they  wandered  each  their  way. 

*  Ldvxcboae  FoLur,  Ahoer  MADNBaa* 

Ebar  had  Gmxt  to  be  her  guide ; 
JoT^  ilidkcd  km  In  arm  with  Sadness,    . 
,  Hope  had  Emnr  at  her  aide. 

<  REAaoy  fvan^ad  an  fiiiaakeiit         ■' 

When  she  aaog  her  aweetesi  aoog^ 
Not  a  Passion  woidd  awaken*     ' 
-     Through  ibp  mutineerinf  throng. 


•  Blind  !•  faercehsM  beaoty, 

I>eaf  to  harcriesiial  atraina. 
Deriding  every  oall  of  dilly» 

ThqrHroDed  along  die  wniMV  drear  plains. 

<  Tom,  ye  wanderers — ^List  to  Reason  T  ' 

Sad-^yon  wOl  be  happy  then ;  . . 
Ton  have  walked  in  wo  a  season, 
;ing  all  the  breasts  of  men. 


'  Reason,  or  Religion,  calls  you. 
Let  your  wayward  wandeiinga  cease ;         .  / 

Then  whatever  ill  befells  you. 
All  your  influence  will  oe  peace. 

*  HoFsand  Fear  and  Anger  ^nder 

Cannot  pass,jbut  here  must  die ; 
But  Love  aiiA  Jon  entwined  will  wander 

0*er  the  bright  fields  of  the  sky.  . .  «    ,  2 

\.^-  ,,.:  ^  *\S6  the  ^oRrAE*PAssioNa  ever 
\,  !     I    Wiilinspirit man  below,  •         . 
'^^  *'  /  '    And  the 'deathless  Passions  never 
^".'  '\;:    iCeasem  heavenly  souls  to  glow.*    p.  8~n.     . 

yWnai^Wdti^^tbAMbain  tor  one  more  eEtract|  whicb  will  afl^Iy 
j«MilE|ft:Ai^4i<EUfliM0ai*«  claim  to  true  poetic  feelings :  themiea' 
M)^mii|4fclml<litueliinff*  'J   ^/^ 

•  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  A  SISTER, 

•  Fair  prison  of  eirth*M[  fairest  clay, 

Thv  chajqa.  are  biml,tlqr  bars.  «ra.l^^       . 
And  L  tprjth  mixigledf  grief,  aiirvey 
Each  silent  mack,^  eiLch  icy  tol|en« 

•  Thy  cheek  is  fised;  iby  baow  is  bale, 
„  Thy  %.  WBfjI^f  ^jpe  «ye  is  fiidad ; 

•  Yetnev^r^fi^efltJ^ittceaofiiiri    .  .   ' 

Thou^.^Qwa«4An}o^^bft^iitticyJMtidedi  • 


Sjcred  tyri'ct,  ^c. 
'  Pleaniro  and  healili  atiract  ihe  Vipw;,'  ''  '■^,*  ' 

Life  lighk  tljp  cjc,  and  gives  it  EulfatW !    ii" 
But  death  can  *IioiI  a  softer  hue, 

A  Biuile  more  sweet,  a  grace  more  tciideri     , 

*  Andvnne  upon  tliy  face  I  gaze,  . 

Where  once  the  flash  of  pleasure  lightpvcl,   t 
My  memor}'  turns  to  other  day^ 

And  pictures  houra  that  tliou  hast  brightened. 

*  Perchance,  the  smile  I  loved  to  trace         ')■  *' 
May  gire  one  day  a  belter  greeting, 

And  betun  upon  thy  brothers  face  "  * 

A  welcomaioadaufale*  tt«feftt%;  .'  '^' 

*  And  thou,  nreet^nil!  BDw^wtfitiy  '  -  "^  ' 

I  raiut,  muBt  weep— yet  envy  Ifaee  ■:  ■>-  ■  ■'■ 
Thy  place  aaoDg  the  rn»jioiDoJ  iwbqw.' ' 

*  t  loved  thee-^yei,  bear  ntaeM  hsE^.  • 

Thou  heart,  that  felt  how  hard  to  aeyet) 
I  lore  thee  atill,  in  death  more  dear,      ,  ,  - 
Parted  awhile,  but  not  for.  CTST 1 


*  Tfay  grief,  thy  bittemeM,  ii  o'er, 

Paraooed  thy  sin,  and  healed  thy  i 
And  not  one  cloud  shall  horer  uuMV 


I,  and  healed  thy  Mirrow, 


^cran  thine  eTerlasting  n 
*  Then  &r  be  grief— I  will  not  mourn ; 

Why  should  1  view  thy  gain  with  a 
I  felt  a  pang  when  thou  wait  tort, 

But  lore  hath  melted  it  to  gladnsMf  pp,6~8. 

The  Scripture  Melodies  were  written,  not  with  anv  distinct  view 
to  publication,  but  '  rather  to  reHere  the  aollhide  to  which  ao  ia- 
'  firm  state  of  health  had  ootidemned*  the  Authot.  ii,  ItDOW  Dot,* 
he  says,  '  to  what  species  of  poetical  CotnposjtlbA  a  clovy- 
*  nan  could  with  more  pmpriety  devote  his  leisure.  That  Mr. 
Jooea'f  leisure  houra  base  been  both  beirfioiaMyihd;  HaMgftWMy 
improTed,  our  reader*  will,  wetbinti,  rea^'dyadahLtHi-^^rtdUig'!, 
the  speramena  we  shall  proceed  to  tnut9Dribe'&Dtaii||iA()dliftlto'' 
and  unpretending  volume.  .    .  ..  , 

«  "  JESUS  WEPT^",^  „",,.,„  .„,T  • 

'   *  ThaSaviotrweptt— hfcheMliiie«!ye^"^  V'''  „ 

Wu  filled  with  tean,  #Mch  nii^«'iMd\  V'-^ 
His  bosom  heart  Uie  sacred  sijifc-^"      •  -^  * 

Auction  o&rt  to iWdead^  '■■■  :\  h-A-^  •^XX  ' 
*  Whilst  quickly  o'er  Omt  hiartrfy'W<*#;''  '■'■^  -r 

More  radiant  than  tbe  blob  tf  moin,'  ■■',.''■ 
%iead  thick'aiag abades  of  de^Mwo^    -'* 

Which  tell  a  heart  with  sorrow  torn. 


ftSO  Sacred  iAfrie^j  Sfc^^ 

« 

<  Bui  wlv9Ace  t)i/e  aoguiah  of  ihat  taDor?  / 

And  why  \iul  besvenly  face  o'er-<|Wt  ^ 
That  sorrow*  sprang  from  frieedship^a  power  f 
But  8ooi\  thi3  earthly  feeling  past 

<  The  Father  rises  all  supreme. 

And  human  passions  smk  to  rest : 
His  eyes,  now  tearless,  brightly  beam, 
And  aU  the  Godhead  swellshis  breast. 

<  With  voice  that  shook  the  arch  of  heaven,    ' 
**  Come  forth,  O  Lazarus,"  he  said : 

At  once  the  bands  of  death  are  riven. 
The  yawning  tomb  resigns  its  dead. 

'  Transfix*d  with  wonder  and  amaze, 

Inspir'd  with  awe  ne'er  felt  before. 
The  Jews  upon  the  Saviour  gaze. 

And  tmmi  malice  owns  bis  power.'  pp.  16 — 18. 

i  u  npis  FINISHED/' 

<  «*  •Tis  finished  !'*— the  Holy  sufferer  cried,  • 
And  he  bo#M  his  sacred  head,  and  died  I 
Mature— it  heard  the  dying  tones, 

And,  obedient  stilly  its  Maslec  owns.     -     * 

*  Thbsun— he  refuses  his  glowing  light. 
And  the  Heavens  are  veilM  in  dunnest  niglit ; 
The  rocks  arie  all  asunder  riven. 

And,  opening  widely,  yawn  to  Heaven. 

*  And  the  earth  is  mov'd,  convulsed  with  dread. 
And  the  graves  give  up  their  buried  dead, 

' '  And  the  saints,  which  long  had  slumber*d  here, 
^     *  Did  in  the  Holy  City  appear. 

'  The  veil  of  the  temple  is  rent  in  twain, 
Shewing  that  types  were  now  in  vain : 
Hdl's  monarch — ^he  heard  the  Saviour's  groan. 
And  he  trembled  for  his  guilty  throne^ 

<  But  what  was  ^  finished  V*  The  wood*nni8  plan 
Whicti  brought  redemption  for  erring  man ; 
All  that  the  |NDO|phete  and  se^rs  of  old. 
Of  Christ,  the  Messiah,  had  pft  foretold* 

*  'Twas  he,  who  thus  died,«nd  al)  was  o*er. 
For  Jewirii  rites  could  a^ail  no  more : 
But  wba  the  Mawiahe  jw||0  eried  «<  ^tis  den6," 
Tibe  iSodhead  ioomaie  in  the  Son.'  .pp.  28— SO. 

The  greater  part  tiF  the  Notes  might  have  been  spared  :  (be 
Melodies  stand  in  no  neeA  of  ^uch  a  commentary,  and  some  of 
the  Author's  ramatka  are  of  that  yery  obvious  kind  which  are 
termed  truisms.  The  reader  will  regret  that  the  space  allotted 
to  them,  was  not  0(leo|Hed  with  additions  to  the  Mdodies. 


Sucred  Lyrio$,  %ei  /SSl 

Nearly  .h^lf  of  Mr,  Hodgson's  volume  Is  dccdpied  with  two 
narrative  pooms,  founded  on  (he  Biblical  subjects  of  Cain  and 
Abely  and  Jonah.  The  former  is  in  part  freely  imitated  from 
Gesner's  pastoral ;  sO  well  known  as  '  done  into  English'  for 
the  benefit  of  young  personsi,  by  Mrs.  Collier.  It  is  in. better 
taste,  is  less  attenuated  than  the  German  romance,  and  is 
agreeably  versified  ;  but,  having  said  thus  mud),  we  hav«  little 
to  add  in  its  favour.  The  incidents  are,  of  all  Scrijitural  sub- 
jects, the  least  susceptible,  perhaps,  of  poetical  parajshras^,  ow- 
ing not.  more  to  their  remote  antiquity,  than  to  the  extreme 
conciseness  of  the  inspired  record,  and  the  unbounded'  scope 
it  affords  for  vague  and  unatithorised  conjecture.  Montgomery, 
in  his  World  before  the  Flood,  has  more  than  rivalled  Gesner  : 
his  poem  serves  to  shew  at  once  all  the  capabilities  apd  the 
incurable  disadvantages  of  the  subject.  He  has  not  ventyred  to 
refer  to  the  ^tory  of  the  death  of  Abel  otherwise  than  in  a 
brief  episode,  in  which  he  adheres  closely  to  the  Scriptuse  nar- 
rative. .  His  conception  of  the  character  of  Caio,  however,  am- 
ply atonea  for  its  boldness  by  its  moral  propriety. 

Mr.  Hodgson  has  been  much  more  successful,  we  think,  in 
his  treatment  of  his  other  subject,  on  wiiiob  two  Cambridge 
prize  poems  have  already  been  submitted  to  the  public.  The 
relation  of  the  story  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  Christian  of  the 
fourth  century,  who  is  supposed  to  address  it  to  his  son.  It 
loses  nothing  in  pohit  df  effect  from  adhering  with  fidelity  to 
the  simple  statements  of  the  sacried  historian. 

*  buried  living 
In  that  prepared  Leviathan,  he  rests 
In  safely  terrible* 

<  But  whence  h  man  precluded  to  pour  forth 
Hi^  Maker's  praise,  his  own  repentinfir  love  I 
What  void  in  space  may  not  be  filled  with  Prayer? 
The  ▼iewless  wmds  may  with  thanks^ings  teem, 
Flame,  earth*  and  sen,  all  ministers  of  Prayer, 
And  pervious  to 'unconqverable  faith, 
As  ether's  plains  to  penetrating  light. 
Undaunted  Daniel  from  the  loaring  den 
Of  hungry  lions:  from. the  tyrant's  firB% 
Breathing  hot  death  upon  his  murdetous  riai^ea, 
The  holy  captives:  the  whole  choir  of  Heaven 
Through  the  pure  fields  of  air,  iiccprdant  joi«i    ,,.!'('. 
In  one  harmonious  symphony  of. Prayer.,      ,..  ...*    ,     •  . 

Hail,  sorrow's  only  balm,  angelic  Prayer!.. 
I         Whatever  thorns  our  mortal  p(Ah  beset, 
r . '        Whatever  flowers  from  this  brief  garden  fall 
Of  human  bliss— and  oh!  too  soon  they  fall, 
Most  fair,  most  aweet,  the  soonest— heavenly  Prayer ! 


56|  ^  Saci:^Ljlri^s,  Sfc.j^ 
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■^^ffirXrert  tiiffading  Iif  thy  naUve  rtolm/  ,  , 
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*  Lo !  from  his  wondetrous  prison,  Jonah  pourt  ""^  .-. 
Heart-stricken  homage--*  Oh,  my  Mard.  toy  ^^^^^^    ^ ' 


Even  from  the  grafe  I  called,  and  thou  hast  fceitrtl. 

Plunged  to  die  pfde  foandattona  of  the  main*         [^^ 

And  wandering  o'er  the  world  of  death  bdiaWp 

The  weeds  of  ocean  wrapped  me  dosd  aboutv  ^ 

The  waters  roared  above  me— 4dl  was  dark, 

And  thou  thyself  wert  hid— yet  there,  e'en  .Uipm>/i*  • 

When  now  I  prest  Earth's  adamantine  bars*     •     .^ 

And  seemed  &r  efet  rooted  to  her  base^    ..  .\T 

I  sought  thy  holy  temple,  not  in  vain. 

Yes,  to  the  shrine  of  Mercy  rose  my  prayer,  ^. 

When  thy  remembrance  cheered  my  fainting  sonl, 

And  from  Corruption's  bosom  brought  mv  "fe.  ., 

Oh,  how  yon  impidns  earth  forsakes  itseM, 

And  wronffs  thy  purer  level  but  I  will  pay 

My  thanklnl  sacrraoe,  my  stedfast  vow. 

To  thee  alone-Hsalvatbn  is  the  Lord's! 

*  Sure  was  the  Propjiet's  trust— ^icheld  him  laid. 
At  once  delivered  from  the  jaws  of  hell,  ^    *  * 

Prone  on  the  rocky  shore— |>ortentous  type 
Of  Thee,  thou  pardoning  Saviour !  who,  like  hiro 
The  atoning  Hebrew  (but  for  others  guiltt 
Not  for  thine  own,  blest  Jesus  1  not  thme  own. 
Thou  only  Innocence  beheld  by  Man !) 
Didst  pass  the  grave's  dread  portal,  and  descend 
Into  the  deptlis  of  Nature's  dark. repose, 
Till  the  third  dawn  to  thankless  paan  returned* 
Well  might  those  hours  innoxious  end,  for  how   . 
Should  Uiy  blest  soul  be  left  in  Hell,  or  how 
The  Holy  One  of  Heaven  endure  corruption  1^ 

Among  the  shorter  pieces,  there  is  a  aeries  of  very  pteAsins^ 

Kiems  on  the  ieadins  incidents  of  our  Lord^s  history,  ^l^r. 
odgson  has  most  laudably  abstained  from  tridiing  out  Us 
subject  in  tlie  meretricious  graces  of  sentiment ;  be  has  not  even 
sought  to  give  effect  to  Ms  verse  by  a  variety  of  mcasufe,  or 
any  of  those  rhythmical  novelties  ivhich  have  of  late  been^eip- 
ployed  in  what  purporta-4o  be  sacred  poetfy.  In  Ibis  be  has 
shewn  some  courage  and  more  good  taste.  T^re  is  a  prevail- 
ing cbasteness  in  the  style-bbth  of  thbugbt  and  of  e^pneasion, 
which  well  accords  with  the  theme ;  and  while  ^  rar^ J  fidla 
of  lieing  terse  and  pointed,  lie  not  unfre^ently  attains  a  aim- 
plieity  that  partakes  of  majesty.  The  following  spectmepa 
will,  we  think,  justify  our  eommendatioii. 


*  Exposed  to  Hell's  most  dhuring  d«edlsb 

He  w^lks  A0  Wild^raMs  «lfm#: 
Yet  nQt.aloDe-<^e  Spirit  toads, 
Th^  Father  aMU  pr«ftecU  ti^  Akw 

*  Mysterious  Uoion  I    il«af«nfy  Posner 
With  thuman'  istaknMk  is  eotoMi'di 

Cold,  Hunger,  Pain,  in  Trie's  Itostr, 

B^t  1)19  frames  assail  bis  miod. 

«  Teoipted  like  tnr,  like  oft  deprett 

By  Misery,  yet  iM)i  o'erthnHro; 
The  Grace  that  fortified  bis  tir^ajrt^ 

Is  ready  to  siip{>oft  our  own. 

*  But  see,  the  (iaffled  Tempter  Km\\\ 

Ambitioo,  and  her  glittering  pVMPi 
Pomp,  Richesp  Power— to  holji  pj^^       . 
HeJPs  Prince  ,lias.  o^gynsd  t^m.in  -itt^fL       . . 

'  The  world,  and  all  Sta  worship  failat- 

But  ministering  Angels  ffaav  pn  kigiti    *  • 
Beholding  how  Uieir-Lord  praTaib, 

Yet  needs,  as  Man,  thtif  prampa  aupplf . 

'  Bring  homage  ^ure,  and  hmranljr  (boq; 

Oh,  glorious  tnumph  of  oiur  Chiefl '' 
Remembering  this,  tne  tempted  Godd  * 

Shall  seek,  shall  find,  divine  relief.' 

'  THE  ARRAIGNMENT  BEFClBB  TCLAa& 

'  The  standards  of  imperial  Rome 

Are  glittering  rouna  the'hdl: 
An  earUily  ju(&e  prepares  the  do4|it 

Of  RIM,  tne  Judge  of  all. 

'  Tht  sileiit  a^crifice  .is  tlim> 

'  And,  pityflig,  vietrs'  tha  aonse» 
Ami4  the  nerce  conflicting  war 
'.  Of  human  crimes,  serenf.   ' 

.^^  Not  PeijurjV  TfgioriielilP!  ^m^ 
'      Nor  Scocpi^  tp.,nMMUHiw  Sratft 
^  Not  fiends,  Uiat  o'er  h[s  piDflj^  v4<iJi^ 
^'     Ifor  men,  by  fields  insffk^^. 

^  Th^t  brow  of  lqi(a.  gnfi  .i|9pi|^^  ^          ..i<"  y 

I     Or  wftke  Q^g.  &buj[Af  ^t^     .  ,.  :  ^«-,...wi/    ^iv.  •.     w  -^- 

'  But 'somwror*  (be  unH'ajjpy  crowds  ..;i  ;.;  ir.^u^i-A^  ^\Vi 

•  \    But  pardon  for  their  tJ^              ,,  .^.^^  ^-../loroi.  =■  •''  •"  "*'*^ 

*6iVtf  jwMW  Tn^«i,M    !  j:      ^>:   -v-  ^^x:A'M* 

'  'Tb^terce  nmilLK^^^  ••.  -?;       ',   ^^"'^    f'''>»'f 

-  IM  McTcy^suvina:  self  prevail^,  .J.,  *-•     -m'         : -i-'    **'    '^'"^ 

And  force  the  heart  tl>  Uir. 

ol,  XV.  N.  S.  8  F 
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5^4  Sacr^  Lyrics^  &e.  .      ,,...^q 

«  b  9Bin  l-^*^  Lbrd  df  Life  must  dia^        '  ^' "  -^ 

Oh,  what  shall  <Wt  atone. 
When  gathered  earth,  with  trembling  eye» 

Shall  see  him  on  his  thrOne? 
«  When,  coming  in  the  clouds  of  Power, 

He  meets  his  murderers'  sight— 
What  but  Hinuelf,  In  that  dark  hour, 
Can  shed  one  ray  of  light  V 
We  must  make   room  for  two  little  lyric«  as  apecimensof 
the  Author's  lighter  style. 

«  APRIL  11,  18«). 
*  Oh,  what  is  the  joy  that  this  Hfe  can  giTe? 
'Tis  the  hope  of  a  belter  while  yet  we  hve 
In  the  thorny  paths  of  earth. 
For  what  is  renown, 
And  the  laurel  crown 
That  the  bard,  or  the  conqueror  wear? 
Envy  and  hate 
Can  cast  down  the  gvtat, 
And  strip  all  their  laurels  bar*— 
Then  what  is  their  worth  i  • 
And  the  glittering  gold. 
Can  it  soothe  the  otdf 
Can  it  bring  to  the  sight 

Of  the  fiided  eye 
Its  first  delight 
la  the  verasl  sky  i 
Can  pleasure  lut 
When  the  rainbow's  past 
Of  beautiful  youth  i 
Can  thy  search  for  truth, 
Ob,  Wisdom,  content  thee  still, 
yfhen  the  good  that  thou  find'st  is  so  maid  wkbll. 
And  thy  knowledge  but  shows 
The  little  man  knows— 
Then  what  b  thy  worth  ? 
Oh,  what  is  the  joy  that  this  life  can  give  f 
'Tis  the  hope  of  a  better  while  yet  Wt  lite 
Id  the  thorny  paths  of  earth.' 

«  APRIL  15,  1820. 

•  Say  not  that  earth  is  a  thorny  road. 
And  that  joy  only  bjooms  in  a  fiir  abode^ 

Ungrateful  man! 

0*er  thy  narrow  span. 
What  airs  of  delight,  what  ambrosial  flowtra; 
To  ease  the  weight  of  thy  weary  houtSt 

What  mercies  descend  .   .     '     ' ' 

From  thy  fiither  and  IH«b4 


€kfon<3fhgiQal  ChOrh  <5# 

^rom  the  wonderful  love  of  thy  God!  »' 

—Thine  is  thie^Arcb  of  unclouded  Heaven*  ) 

To  thee  is  the  change  of  the  seasons  given : 

Thy  bosom  inhales 

Fresh  health  in  the  gales ; 
Inhales,  in  fair  nature's  revolving  rounds 
The  mingling  music  of  sight  and  sound, 

The  voice  and  the  beauty  of  bliss. 

In  profusion  like  this 
Hasi  thou  nothing  to  thank  ?   Can  that  cold  heart  of  thine 
^-  'Dare  yet  to  repine? 
Of  the  most  thou  art  doomed  to  endure 
Thou  thyself  art  the  cause— then  thyself  be  the  cure ! 

Cure  wishes  so  vain 

By  peiutent  pain ; 
Cure  sloth  by. exertion,  by  memory  despair,. 
And  awaken  hope  with  the  voice  of  prayer. 

Do  good  in  tny  sphere. 

And  thy  Heaven  is  here. 
Yes !  virtue  shall  smooth,  and  faith  shall  expand 
The  way  and  the  gate  of  the  holy  land. 

And,  journeying  with  thee,       •      .       . 

Thy  friends  shut  thou  see. 

With  each  office  of  love 

Interchanged  as  ye  rove; 
With  the  social  liffht  of  the  searching  mind, 
Enraptured  with  thee  new  knowledge  to  find, 

Till  together  ye  rest 

In  Abraham's  breast. 
Then  say  not  this  earth  is  a  thorny  road, 
And  that  joy  only  blpoms  in  a  far  abode : 
There  are  courts  in  the  temole  before  the  last  shrine. 
And  wherever  Truth  is,  the  wnole  dome  is  divine.* 


Art.  YUyAChfoHf^ical  Chari  of  the  Cotemporaiy  SQvereigns  €f 
Europe^  from  A.D.  1060,  to  1820.  Price  5s.  plain,  and  7s.  coloured. 

^pHE  use  of  tabular  forms  for  ready  and  constant  reference, 
■■■  is,  perhaps,  much  more  important  tlian  is  generally  felt. 
There  are  few  branches  of  kBOwledge  into  which  they  might  not 
be  advantagoously  introduced ;  but,  in  matters  of  date,  and  in 
ail  inquiries  where  it  is  of  importance  t6  keep  certain  fixed 
points  of  comparison  in  view,  they  are  indispensable.  They 
give  in  historical  pursuits,  especially,  that  sort  of  Wrd*s-eye 
view  which  enables  the  student  to  arrange  bis  facts  cdtierently, 
and  to  exercise  a  prompt  and  specific  comtnaud  over  the  col- 
lections of  hi^  inemory.  It  requires,  however,  some  discretiop 
m  the  selection  of  materials,  and  much  labour  in  the  coUation^pf 
authorities,  before  a  framework  of  this  kind  can  be  properly  ptjt 
lo|;etber.    We  are  happy  t©cgiw,.ii«  i^liS  respect,  our  unquaB- 
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lied  apprpbatton  to  A^  t^  ctNe4iriA)f«  ei^iHi|M(Ai' Wftr^-  m. 
Tbe  Author  (or  Eifflot*)  ¥M,  ¥^4:  fflirtfi,  mtt  i^mSftmuAMg 
the  Norman  Cbnqtftef  As  BU  pritnto-y  date,  and  Hie  ittortMha-of 
England  as  bis  standard  or  rererenrre.    To  fia^e  carried"  bis 


r«iearcbes  mucb  bij^ei:,  woufcl  have  iiiVotved  biih  M  seairealy 
ternuaable  inveatigatioiis;  and  for  alt  available  pur|io«es>  u 
applicable  to  the  history  of  modern  Europe,  (be  pveaerit  mr- 
rmngement  is  more  manageable,  and)  perbiaps*  more  luttful,  than 
ii.il  bad  eeB|>tfrfif!nd«d  ike  aga  of  Ckarleitiagne.  MaM  intri- 
cacy and  some  confusion  are  now  e^f^eA^  wMoh  in  that  ^vse 
would  have  been  Mavoidable.  As  an  iikistfatioir  tff  Cogtfsb 
history,  Cbe  Oba^t  ootwienee*  at  Hm  best  feriifA  ftmi  DMfd  tiMe 
been  chosen. 

It  will  not,  of  course,  be  expected  from  «m,  tlMC  #e  •h<mld 
baTe  examined  the  ^bote  series  of  dates,  in  a  pufbiicttkiD  like 
tbe  present ;  we  hietve  not,  however,  leen  meglt^eni,  in  th'w 
reaped,  and  tbe  result  has  beeb,  a  f  ery  ^votiriibie  impression 
of  tbe  general  aceuracy  of  tbe  Chart.  Iii  fact,  tbere  are  so 
many  sources  of  discrepaney  in  tbe  diflfereiit  modes  of  calcu- 
laUng  tbe  commencemet-t  of  reignsi  that  an  apparent,  is  not 
always  a  real,  incorrectness  ;  and  in  those  eases  in  which  diOe- 
reneea  have  existed,  we  have,  as  far  as  our  in¥eati0fttion  baa 
extended,  found  that  the  just  medimn  baa  been  arie|>ted.  In 
tbe  inatance  of  John  If.,  kbtg  of  FrsMee,  Blair  and  Tylter  date 
bis  accession  M  1851,  Ftsyfirir  swd  th«  Chart,  Mi  IMO.  On 
referring  to  the  Dictionnaire  Hisf&riqn^^  (ttt  tineleeptiooable 
anthority  in  this  case)  we  find  that  the  latteY  are  right,  aince  he 
aucceeded  his  fatbisr  m  Aii^Ust,  ISSO.  Con^d^rable  diflSculty  is 
found  in  settling  the  precise  limits  of  (he  reigns  of  some  of  the 
German  empcrora :  interregna,  and  riYal  pretenders  to  the  title, 
interfere,  with  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  their  claims, 
lo  IV.  is  ^n  this  class.  He  was  elected,  as  we  learn  from 
l^tt  in  itVtf  but  not  generally  recognised  till  1^8,  when  tb6 
^th  of  Philip  of  Suabia  left  him  without  a  competitor.  In 
)i^l,,^e  ivas  deposed,  and  Frederick  II.  elected  in  his  stead; 
be  did  not.  however,  abandon  bis  elevation,  and  Blair,  Plavfair, 
imd  tbe  cnrohological  tables  of  the  Dictionnair^  HhtoAqu^^ 
ooiitihue  his  reign  till  bis  death  in  1218.  This  is  ctroneods, 
iinfte  be  retained  bis  power  only  till  his  fatal  defeat  at  Bodvimss, 
in  1S14.  This  tieW  of  the  case  has  been  taken  by  the  bompiier 
of  ibe  bhkrt:  and  fa^  correctly  adopts  1208  and  1214,  as  tbe 
beginKiihg  apd  tbe  termination  of  Others  authority.  O^if  rv- 
mnence  to  Flayfair  in  this  instance,  must  besought  in  httr  *  Bio- 
^  iprapbicai  Index  ;*  for^  in  his  engraved  tables,  h6  most  nnac- 
tetthlablif  leaves  out  the  names  both  of  Ftiilip  and  Otbd,  and 
blp  iaii^rtidn  iHiatever  between  HenrV  VI.  and  Fr»- 
U-     nat]^  b^  btiprc^etty  oibilb  tttirk&,  the  ioft  aM 


.iM«tiHis  aottiing more  tbsAi  TOminai;  pt^A  i^o 'Ml^t'^^rtfi  'juiit 
MilMirb  fnfoprietji  hate  been  set  down  hi  1^47' as  itV'iM^/^tnoe 
llk#)49f«er  W86  ilie  period  when  he  tvas  first  pot'fttr^^d'  by 
'iniipceat  w  lira  rival  of  Frederiek;  Pl^yfair  pri^ftjr  ttiiej^ta 
LOpHMid,  ami  neglects  WillUm.  It  may  be  n^cfeaifilry  tfy^^y, 
illM|i4ii  referring  to  Blair,  we  have  used  theeditfM  dt' VMti:'^''* 

:.  Tlr^'Ml;  error  that  we  have  noticed  in  tlie  prrietff  C^a^t^'^ia 

•lihbe  ro«0d  under  the  bead  of  Russia:.     Iddep^nffciltl^of^li^nie 

^liltba»«orraotiieasof  date,  Ivan  111.,  14^2 — t AM,  aeema  l«  be 

tfMftuiided  with  Ivan  IV.,  t533~IM4.    h  is  thekrtta-'wko 

'his  b^en  considered  as  the  first  Tsar:  he  Is  insertfA  WMoh 

itt  the  tables  of  the  Jhct.  Biit.^  and  it  is  stated  hf  Iiefrt»|^ 

ill  bis  valuable  I7M.  d0  la  Ewne^  that,  though*  the' fkblitaa 

dositfaoiistty  used  towards  the  close  of  the  mgH  of  VaaslK 

(Biisil)  l\^  the  father  ^  fvan  IV.,  jr^t  h  was  nbtfolly  ado|^ 

liH  the  acoeasioB  of  the  latter.    The  name  of  the  fitlse  Dtm^^ 

triHi  should  certainiy  hare  beeu  inserted  in  the  fist  of  Tsar^; 

The  Chart  contains^ in  oellateral  colonins,  the  nsiMS  of  Ihe 
Mvereigns  of  Ei^land)  Scotland,  Fmnoe,  8]NUnv  Pontt|^l, 
OetiMiny,  Hungary^  Rumia,  PolaiiN),  Prussra,  Disnitiitrl^ 
8w«dew,  Turkey,  and  a  list  of  thd  Popes,  througfae>wi  the 
e&teosive  period  which  H  embraces.  It  is  printed  from  stOM, 
Wd  the  writing  is  distinct  and  firm.  On  the  whole,  H  is  fotty 
entitled  to  our  recommendation  both  an  A  usefM  dompaniM  le 
Ibe  reader  of  mo^rn  history,  and  as  en  effective  auxiliary  td^  the 
emnmoii  prooeeaes  of  education. 


Alt.  VIII.  The  Nature  and  Genins  of  the  Oerman  Language^  dis- 
played in  a  more  extended  Review  of  its  Grammatical  Forms 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  Grammar  extant:  and  elacidated  by 
Quotations  from  the  best  Writera.    By  D.  Boilaau.  8vow  pp*  iS9. 

Price  m.    Loodon.  1820. 

* 

M7£  have  felt  pleasure  in  the  hope  that  the  geaevaiKiif- 
^^  fusion  of  useful  knowledge,  and  the  increase  of  inteUec* 
tual  pursuits,  which  mark  our  age,  would  lead  oar iitq«ik*iug 
countrymen  to  a  more  octensive  study  of  the  Garaiaii.lahg«af|B 
iuid  fiterature.  Those  are  greatly  mistaken,  who  imagiist&thaC 
the  literary  productions  of  modern  Germany  oonsiet  oC  little 
Ifesides  the  imnaorality  and  mystie  s^ntimeikalitem<'iif  certain 
p.ovelists,  or  the  extravagant  and  baseless  ^e<}ulatione  oHeome 
jbalf-infidel  theologues.  There  is  a  host  of  valiiaUe^vi^i;ilar8  ia 
history^  criticism,  poetry,  andscieneeof  every  kind  ;:tliesaudy 
ef  whose  works  well  remunerates  the  labour  of  iearuig  their 
Jaoguags*  To  that  language  an  EngKabaDanhasaieu-wouliar 
ssotiVesof  attraction^  sinos  itisthesistifeir  6f  ^ifeowii^aNAme^ 


S5B  Boileau  on  thM  Oennan  Languagt. 

•roiis  vocables/  tfabse  especially  mrbicb  cooatitute  the  staoma  of 
bath.lwii^tiagM,  are  descenibiita  of  the  8ai»«  prioiiltvMvi'^;  «h# 
ancient  Gotbic ;  and  the   En(rlish  student  recb^nistta  thMi^WMi 
|ii?aidiar  pleasure^  when  he  has  acquired  a  autfidient  knaMteclige 
of  Germao  to  enable  him  to  strip  them  of  tlieir  diagoiaey  orv  iimV^- 
|tr«perly- speaking,  their  national  dress.     But,  in  onepartioaliiry- 
tKa  Oerttan  language  differs  most  widely  from  ours;  tbb  isy*if« 
aejeotioD  af  foreign  admixture.     It  is  strictly  au  indepeaNketiC 
language.     Very  lew  are  the  instances,  and  those  almoaleiitiad^ 
teraia  of  art,  io  which  a  Greek,  Latio,   or  French  word'lias 
heea  aUo wed  to  enter  into  the  German  tongue :  and  of  ttie  shamll 
nuaaber  whioli  have  been  admitted,  scarcely  any  esn  beconsiiered 
a»  nataraliaed ;  for  in  roost,  probably  in  cTery  one,  of  th^au* 
siaiiioea.that  might  be  addtvoed,  there  ia  a  correspoad^i^  it^vcl 
fuirely  German.    This  peculiarity  is  con»bined  with  analhe^pt^^- ' 
perty,  with  which  it  might  appear  incompatible;  namely,  tlimi 
tlie.  German  is  the  richest  of  all  modern  languages.     While,  lio* 
cording  ^to  a  recent  estimatioiu,  the  sum   of  Engliah  .words  is 
alated  at  twenty *five  thousand,    and  that  of  the  FreBeb*nC 
tweoty^iwo  thousand,  the  number  of  German  words,  prioiilive 
Md  derivative,  simple  and  compound,  is  one  hundred  thousand' 
It  owes  this  pre-eminent  copiousness  to  its  formatibft  of  eotD* 
pounds ;  a  oircumstanoe  in  which,  though  upon  very  simple 
principles,  its  susoeptibiKty  of  increase  is  prodigious,  and  may 
indeed  be  deemed  illimitable.     In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
^ome  others,  it  bears  a  remarkable  analogy  to  the  Greek  lan- 
guage.   At  the  stime  time,  the  number  of  Germao  prJnMlieea 
is.  small. 

Among  many. provincial  dialects,  some  of  which  are  haniii  and 
vopleaaunt,  the  German  of  correctness,  taste,  and  police  writ* 
iiig,  18  cultivated  in  every  kingdom  and  principality  of  Ger- 
many. Its  basis  is  the  Franconian  Gothic,  which  ia  supposed  to 
have  been  transplanted  into  Saxony  in  the  tenth  century*  llie 
wonderful  genius  of  Luther  perceived  the  capabilities  of  Ibis 
dialect,  as  it  might  then  have  been  called,  as  to  strength,'  flexi- 
bility, and  euphony ;  and  he,  cautiously,  and  by  slow  degrees, 
introduced  it  into  his  German  writings.  His  translation  oif  the 
•Bible,  afhnired  to  this  hour  for  the  judgement,  taste,  and  beauty 
which  veign  throughout,  gave  to  this  dignified  and  harmehiona 
didion  a  wide  prevalcncy.  It  became  the  language  tsX  the  Pro- 
testant pulpit,  of  improved  education,  and  of  all  liberal  uffn*- 
cipteBj  Though  it  still  subststa  in  its  highest  purity  in  Upper 
SaMny,  yet,  It  has  been  cultivated  wiih  peculiar  attention  mf- 
ing  the  last  eighty  years,  by  an  immense  number  of  critics  attd 
authors  in  all  parts  of, Germany,  and  in- Switzerland;  and, 
under  liie  inAuenee  of  the  distinguished  learning,  taste,  anad 
judgement' ivkicb^afe  oonatantly-en^ojjn  j*' their' poWera  vpon^f,' 
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i(  UriU  probably  be  carried  to  a  ^till  greater  lieight  -oF  espnetisiy^. 
Q0M  aVid  beauty. 

.A  principal  reason  whjr  the  Oerman  lan^age  ban  hetHk' 
ft^iAdierf  in  Great  .Britaio  80  much  less  than  it  deserves,  we  kf^' 
pf^hend  to  have  been  the  supposition  that  it  is  of  aliarsh  and 
nugged  character,  and  very  diflScult  of  acquisition.  Both  are 
orroneous  opinions*  That  the  former  is  so,  every  person  khows^ 
who  M  classically  acquainted  with  the  lan^iage :  but  that  ih»^ 
llitler'  is  a  mistaken  presumption,  may  be  thought  not  easy  bf 
proofs  Those  who  make  the  experiment,  especially  if  they 
pN>9eesa  an  enlarged  acquaintance  with  the  universal  prinetples' 
of  laAguage  and  grammar,  and  have  studied  other  polished 
tongues  (resides  their  own,  will  not,  we  think,  refuse  their 
suffrage  to  our  assertion.  To  others,  perhaps,  no  clearer  evi- 
dence could  be  aflbrded,  than  thilt  which  would  result  from  an 
enumeration  of  the  radical  words  of  the  language;  a  perspi« 
ouoiJM  exposition  of  its  elements,  and  modes  of  derivation  and 
oomposition ;  an  ample  collection  and  just  classification  of  the 
particles  ;  and  a  comparison  of  th^  syntax,  idioms,  and  arrange^ 
nient,  with  those  of  other  languages,  particularly  the  Greek,. 
Ijatin,  and  English. 

For  such  a  work  we  had  often  wished,  and  we  have  at  last 
found  it,  executed  in  a  great  measure  according  to  our  lon^ 
preconceived  ideas,  in  the  volume  before  us.  The  Author  is  ft 
native  and  alumnus  of  the  parts  of  Germany  where  the  language 
is  spoken  and  written  with  the  most  studious  purity.  He  is 
descended  from  a  French  Protestant  family  which  fled  from  the 
atrocities  of  Louis  XIV. ;  so  that  he  was  familiarized  to  both 
tbe  German  and  French  languages  from  his  cradle.  Besides 
tbe  advantages  of  a  learned  education  in  Saxony,  he  has  resided 
so.  }oi>g.  in  England,  and  has  so  successfully  applied  himself 
to, tbe  study  of  our  language,  that  he  is  eminently  qtinlified  for 
tU^. composition  of  this  original  and  valuable  book.  He  is  evi« 
dently  well  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  grammar,  and  has 
an  accurate  perception  of  the  niceties  of  other  languages  besides 
tb§(  ivlvich  it  is  bis  immediate  object  to  illustrate :  every 
iMg^  furnishes, proofs  of  his  discrimination,  judgement,  and  taste. 
th^  vkQrk  is  not  a  Grammar,  but  may  be  called  a  SuppiesMnt 
and  Commentary  to  all  German  Grammars.  It  eoivtainsj  be* 
sides  ^n  Introduction,  Twenty  Chapters,  following  the  ordinary 
oojufse.  of  grammatical  arrangement.  If  we  were  to  point'Oiit 
what  we  deem  tbe  most  valuable,  we  siiould  select  those  cbap^' 
tffn.wbiob  elucidate  tbe  particles  and  other  words  employed^n 
forn^in^.  the  Compound  Verba,  Inseparable  and  Separable.- 
Tke  citations  from  tbe  best  German  authors  are  very  nutteroiis, 
and  add  muek  to  tbe  sgrefaableness  ss  well  as  ntitity  ef  tbe 
work. 


another  edilton.    Qim  is^  that  the  proper  -Goihio  efairriM^  l^'^ 
ui«4  fusr  Aha  Qeroum  Afords  itiul'po9Si«j^;  for  Hyre  thinl^  l!krt 
mor^  i§  lQst.Ui|Ai8  gaiorU  by  ^li^  «uhftMuliM  of  ite  QtdmtfiTidi'" 
ImOio  kUer.    TJie  oUier ^,  thirt  a  vooabulavy  skotiM  1^  tiMf^ttli; 
of  atikstfitbemoMt  wportiifiit.and  pr^i^o  of  the  G^rniaH'&K-  ' 
loiUf es.    Tbis  oiight,  hoif  eYer,  bo  maido  «<  Separate  pkpi\itt^t)|oi^';  - 
1b4#^ t  Germaa  DiotioMry  open  fthe pl«9 ^f  Sca(>ull^  ^t\i 
NifgeoCs  (^reok  PpimUiTOBy  or^  wbat  siould  lie  aiiii  betl^r/^f  ^ 
Mair*s  Latio  Dictiooary,  wouUl  be  a  ivost  important  afsi^tiittoe 
to  |0arpera«    We  (binlC  also,  tbat  tbe  ^viUne  i^  4bia-JiUfriUiiioiil 
vplwoae  wo|iId  be  incc^^sed,  by  jE^duobg  to.,  a  tabular  Of  iy*. 
npptM^  (orw  all  t|ia|  ia  auaeepiible  of  suob.an  arraogm^nt.    BMt» 
whatever  opiiiM^  may  be  eatertaiaocl  of  th^^  sticgeati^AQIir,'  %e . 
coniiaUy  raQonmead  Mr.  Bqiie^u's  work,  both  to  thoae  wijrb  are' 
b^gianiog  to  learn  tbis  ropst  copious  of  foodero  topguea^  W9 1^ . 
thoae  wbo,  ^in^  already  acquainted  wit^i  it,  %re  de^irou^a  'S^,$^ , 
taininf  il  eomprebeaaive  )cQowl^dg^  of  its  p^<udi9k.r  ch)M^|^erfk  . . 

JixtJJL  Tie  Ckristian.  pn^  Cime  Etonomuioflmge  TomB..^ 
Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  Minister  of  St  John's;  ^arck,  < 
J)Ip^  L  to  YL  .8vp,    I^ricf)  l9«  eAcb:.    GAmgm.,  I990p  U 

'^^Dhave  so  high  a  veneration  fpr  Dr.  Chalmers  as  a  pr«eti->* 
^^^  cal  Ibeologian,  that  inre  have  felt  almost  reTuotant  to  ^•. 
counter  him  in  any  other  character ;  noore  especially  to  bie^t  bin' 
on  the  debftteable  ground  of  political  pr  .ecclosiastioal  fconomy; 
Ifi  his  ^Quuger  days  of  auttiorstiipy  he  threw  out  speovhUioM 
and  opinions  on  squie  subjects  of  tbts-uature,  vrhidi  vr«i9  fcf' 
froip  being  worthy  of  bis  acuteoeaa  eod  aobi:iety  of  judg;emwt: 
and  his  mpre  recent  disquisitions  on  the  Poor  T^iws,  bavefkilen^ 
to  impress  us  with  a  conviction  that  political  economyHs  'Uiaybrf^.' 
Dr.  Chalmers  can  be  eloquent  oq  tiny  sutiject  upon  wM<A'hb 
chooses  to  employ  his  pen  :  wb^her  he  reasons  or  only  declaims/ 
bis  reasofiing  or  his  declamation  is  still  eloquent    And  when 
his  them^  relates  to  any  doctrine  of  Revelation  or  aiiy  branch  of 
Christian  morals,  hi^  etoqUejice;  gathering  majesty  from  tbo 
trutti  with'  it'hicb  it  is  charged,  and  harmooiainff  with  tho  vrtiip- 
per^  ^f  conscience,  challenges,  in   the  tone  of  authority,  tbr 
submission  of  th^judg^ment.    Put,  *  natipnal  resources/  poo#*s 
rates,  parocbiai  institutions,  are  subjects  on  which  eiocpnBiiorit 
much  more  dangerous  than  serviceable.    It  ia only  on  alAfnllliid 
points,  that  an  appeal  to  the  passions  dan  l^l^tiiMlelyent^o 
ployed.    Where  truth  require  to  be  luborioo^y  efipH^d/tbe  liss 
glowtnf^^e  style,  the  less  iilipessipiled'flie  fueling,  tbelMti^. 
In  thi^  work  1>efere  us,  however,  unprbmMngas  mtyseei^tli® 
title  to  those  persons  t^vhobavls little  rekshfiofreikinomlcalsdeiHs^ 


tlfi^jp.jw  iROt ,  oiHy  an^  abiiaclaitoe  of  very  fiyfciUe  and  elpqn^t 
wrMWgy  ^tiiniicb0O\iiifi«iNl  unanswerable  argttniQntation.  Dr. 
C^OjI^nerii  has  u'eiltier  stepped  t)Ut  of  bia  peeuliar  province,  nov- 
ii^jBam>lied  bis  great  laleuta.  Even  where  we  hesitate  to  agree 
MfiiJjk  Jtiin,  we  are  eonatrained  to  admit  tbai  bis  remarks  are  highly 
deae^ving  of  attention,  and  we  /eel  giad  that  he  has  brought  tbo 
geuMfal  subject  so  distinctly  before *tbe  public.  * 

'fXbe  followiag  prospectus  of  the  work,  *  So  far  a^  it  is  at  pre*^ 
*  ii?nt«onleinptated  by  the  Author/  has  been  given  in  the  last* 
Nmnbt^r. 

f  In  tbe  prosectttion  of  his  Work  on  the  **  Christian  and  Civic  Eco- 
nomy of  Large  Towns,"  the  Author  has  two  leading  objects  in  view.* 
The  flrfet  is*  to  point  out  the  way  in  which  the  fearful  deficiencyi  both* 
of  comioon  ana  of  Christian  Education*  among  the  people,  may  be 
^paired;  and  also*  the  likeliest  arrangements  both  for  recovering  and« 
perpetuating  their  habit  of  attendance  upon  the  Schools  and  Churches^ 
that,  may  be  instituted.  It  will  require,  at  leastt  two  additional  Num-^ 
hers  to  those  already  published,  on  the  remaining  topics  of  Churchy 
Offices,  and  Sabbath  Schools,  ere  this  object  can  oe  overtaken.  But 
it  is  hoped,  that  within  the  compass  of  one  moderate  Volume,  it  wilf 
boipossible,  in  this  way,  to  embrace  the  chief  matters  that  stand  con- 
nected with  the  religious  culture  of  our  city  families. 

<  There  is  another  object  distinct  from  the  former,  and  certainly  of 
subordinate  importance  to  it,  yet  more  fitted,  we  believe,  to  attract 
general  notice,  than  any  arc^ument  which  can  be  delivered  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  right  ecclesiasticid  system  for  our  Large  Towns.  What  we^ 
advert  to,  is  the  Economic  condition  of  their  people,  with  the  pecu« 
liar  Jcind  of  influence  to  which  it  is  exposed,  from  the  failure  and 
fluctuations  of  trade,  and  from  that  habit  of  careless  expenditure,  to, 
whiob  there  are  $o  many  temptations  in  every  crowded  society.  This 
wiU  lead  directly,  to  the  consideration  of  those  artificial  expedients  of 
relief,  in  the  shape  of  Poor's  Rates,  Assessments,  and  Public  Sub- 
scrjDtioxis,  all  of  which  have  aggravated  the  evils  which  they  were  in- 
tenoed  to  remedy*  Blended  as  this  matter  is,  with  the  question  of 
Pauperism,  and  the  way  in  which,  by  Saving  Banks,  and  other  In- 
stitutions for  fostering  the  providential  habits  of  the  people,  their 
whole  subsistence  may  safely  be  devolved  on  their  own  capabilities^ 
aided,  when  occasion  requires,  by  the  charity  of  individuals,  it  is^ 
tljoi^ht,  that  the  whole  of  the  second  Volume  will  be  required  for 
the  -purpose  of  doing  full  justice  to  so  wide  and  interesting  an  argu- 


*  The  progress  which  the  Work  may  subsequently  take,  cannot  yet 
be  annoancra  with  precision.  But  the  probability  of  a  third  Volume, 
oa  tiba  poUcy  and  influence  of  many  of  our  distinct  City  Institutions, 
is  contanaplated.  Among  these.  Prisons,  Penitentiaries,  Infirmaries, 
and  A^lums,  for  the  various  kinds  of  impotence  and  disease,  hold  a 
ibreioosi  place.  The  Author  resrets  the  necessity  which  lies  upon  him, 
of  cooling  forward  with  quarter^  Numbers,  instead  of  being  able  to 
accomplish  ihc  whole  by  one  ^t  of  publication.'       *  .  ..  ^ 
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fMnMAtaeitfiitaiidlAUifa^f IMi  rlteinj  t^  PffW^i 
4lMM%i«ftftf>diediilAb]r»iiii«(Circtw#t«i^^  tbfi,!^ 


•^  Ihow  ui^n  of  place  ^lio  haVe  to  do  u{ih  the  peib^f^  Vrif^^i^VM^ 
.^ifesn  Qf;.€WU  or  iBittiiioipal  agency,  .  Every  lei 


ryreaturi^irifm%Ai^. 
^  M06io£  .our  cbfirjipters  is  wearing  fiowii^  .^i^^^ljk  M|^'^(^«»^ 
*  hurry,  attil  iNtd^itr itjog  of  (bis  ma«iifol4.  o(Bcun^^ 
complainl  bis  SouUiero  ireaders  will  scarcely  tie  arn^  aflraualety 
to>vmp»thize ;  bnt  btany  of  bis  incidaital  reiM<Pfair^iiM«iadly 
ippiy  to  the  circuiDStancQS  of  ministers  off  Wbom -titf  Mkibiclhra 
necessity  is  laid,  who  ^et  find  themselves  often  in  dauifsr^oEiysild- 
ing  to  the  alluring  or  hitrustte  cbitns  of  ))OBlio  .#(plioorM|^i4lioC 
tin^  wbidi  cannot  b^  withdrawn  rroon  tlie  priiraey^^9|i#iiii»^ 
and  the  family  withoxU  esserttlalinjury  to  tkoehttirMMr.  U  n^v*» 

,  *  The  principle  which  we  lay  down  isy-^that  cVe  Wenrkif.l'Cllrfi- 
^an  jteacner  h  enough,^  by  iUeir»  to  engross  and  take'pMMIfidtrorae 

entire  powers  of  any  floVgle'indn k  does  not  bear  iib''HiltU»nitte 

'  n4turai  indolence  bf  man;  to  spend  his  life  in  busiliog  aadii^iailla- 
n6ou8  activHv.  as  to  spend  bh  Ufe  in  medhatkm  aiid^jf]ilv«frSbe 
i^M^  iftf  Mltlyefy  tbe  easier  course  of  eaustenca.  Vkt  mm*UU$M 
^aililfM^' tir'tbbcfther^aad,  la  some  mdhidaabt  A^9  i^^^MgHfr 
^iwkoaMittitittky  betwikt  tbem.  But  should  the  altoniidirf}»bj,pia- 
Vaentad^vdf  ttdoptpg^tlss  aoe  habil  or  the  oUier,  "fagly^w^pwti^is 
^udquob^qpaliliB^  ibaiM.FOfs  better  fpr  the  tjup,  an^the,  bc^SKl^Md 
llhf  ^WwaVilpfie  of  eop^(b^  and  cheorfiiln^  Uiatj^  "^^^^'^^^ 

uuvni  lUBf 
Or  ani^SiMNM 
fusuined  tbougntfoineBs;  '  Now,  lust;  caiefli8te''Ao4MM4Af  the 
Uti#tiii;^Md^A'^ay/'kh^  wbMiaoK 

"mioiV  aiitf  ibe^aAi&'itm,  h&m  a«Ha  io^Im.  h£ba^kys&i 
^{ill AM Jtisifin bf cipisilftofi  aJthaaMotatloalafifllMbtMi^aw* 
-MKh^i^a'^flfd^^  litawiarrofjthllllqgl ; 

there  must W«9afaipsdteBi  tbaadiaacaiind  lbfiioi|ait<K^(#%9iP 

the  tame,  and  the  feeble,  and  the  qofimon-place.'         ^^  ^'  ^*™ 


'^^HtmiBi^HamA^^bli^  ftb«lt|(*ii>ff«ctibiiiliAMiifflkMi| 
^  ^liW'bjf'Vrttif  SifJ  QmrihumJteniiiitUnaaiMdbiyUliiAii 

drf^rim^  «lliy«fefirst;>Niittrfi^nliUiUsbJbc1i«ayi[liMi0yi- 

rS^taiBh  6ritttfti*ii6tr<^  for  like  oqh  aaUl  ili  olkwyanMnAftH 
Ifbtt^Ueiliis  qattttpdki'ilie  L0glsl«Cul«'(or  aoie  olmifahMMiftA 

ifc1>l*t;.i^  ,ecc)bB8|attwrt. malcontents/., p^  "*y?i>  tifcnbe 'Wut 
-^i^Wnlip^f^fS  Q^y  to  t(ie. establishments  of  Sn|^and^afld^9cMKhd» 
MJ^.jt^oi  to  b^  tbe  (Testined  instrutiients  liotfintir  iirci^fiW^ 
]f  aiijcniehtMig  the  Cttrlttiamty  €/t  oiir  land,  tttMF  shdida'li?^^ Isifti^ 
1^  piffei  ttj^  ot^jertfaraw  ^  dib  mghty  af^rttiils^^  oa  a  cttaterdpha  df 
"  ^    ^  hibpott  to  ibe  rdigtotis  ciiametar  of  Mr lialioa•^  •<  .  *   i .:  •  > 


iectet^')is:BOi  a  depigV^tipn  guite  iuir,9f  ^propriate  jp  appliea- 

v6wi,  t»j|petaoaa  whoae  opiniona  op.  that  point  are  cpnaioienuously, 

even  irenroo9oiialy«  deduced  from  the;  jj^irinciples  of  the  New 

^Pfffl^mpientf  and  rest  on  much  broader  j;rouii^s  than  the  corrup- 

-%tfip%^^.aiij[  piirticular  institution..  Bm;  in  tact,  tbe  reader  of 

'?I>rff'CHiiJimf4!a  remarks  on  Chilrcfi  .p^itfortag^  Will  beipt  to 

Atfial^  7thAt  ^ta  BO  one  ta  the  atign^a  mori^  likely  tp  1^  ci^t  ttji^ii 

vlliiba«Ul':  In.apeakiiig  of  the  actiiail  state  of  tiling^;  wltliia  If^^ 

^SMeriMlieal  Establiahmenta  of  his  oauntrji  he  htRadf  ^i^Xifl 

'^If  e9A8«ftn«e  df  corruption  to  a  fatal ^xt£0l«  .  *  yf\mtj%h^  9^^ 


b^^ 


^Am^Wf^rAi^^S^y  for  upfaolBin^  thi^€hrMMif 


»iWbflft%Wwiica^Tnafconteril— ^^  ^  ,  .,      ^ 

=^lBw««s*.l  «m«:^w^  knpw  hoi  gy :<»rf  J^I^Mi^^ 

lym  ityMt;\mwi3ltfi  h--hmiim>etat  MMA^aaeynti  uum  nsd} 


*  J  tt.n 


to  bdieve|''i»tll1)««ir  %t  4««ilf^*tli^iii6  r^Cton  H  tke'^eiOy^thiffkHhi 
aiN* 'tlM^'  siattmfcy  ^f  ^b^  indiMditttl  m<^iiib4M.  < But  ^miKtkbs 
aiiti<6^oiltoioM  -df  fhUikiml  ciiii  sn^iw^r  no  'j^rfibste  ifbatavi^r 
in  (tmtrtt/rtibi¥g'  th^'  ff|^beri4  <)«lel^oi^  to  which-  i>r.' ClialiMy9<a)»« 
lintel.  '  If  «h«t^  is  a^iisent^  Vfho  wonM  p^  n^ic^eto 'teeisiich 
a  <))r#rfii$tltfn  ifs  ^bo  bar  e:i^ph»ssed,  coM^ldtd]^  realisaci)*  or^who 
d^et^tiot  b^lMM  itltfatVmmWif^teA  tfatrafadthMi  tMolgiB^'actnalriiimtt- 
inl^dte  ^of^^WtM^iiedfife-atidpfovm  ardoiiir  xfhUih  Hie' 'Bpiaobplilr 
0^imll)of*fiDgliaml{&''atnh}a  MidiMnt  exbiMlng'^-^ttU  itbafitfe 
CMT  «fty  Is,  lliat  ^M  AHeb  a  Diaseneer  we  4»aVe  'no  feeKoi^i^i 
coannon,  and  if  we  had,  wesho0ki'be<!fiil'lo«iispfk;tflle^ooivedlN* 
BM^of  f^rineiples  whidi  eoald  admit  of  iKem  ;  they -are  fedi 
not  obar^eabie  on  the  AfiiSFit  of  Diasent.  ■  * 

Nor  is  Dr.  Chaidairra  quite  fair  fn  adTartin^^  \»  such'  a  an»!> 
nexionv  '  to  the  o'ferthrow  of  the  Eatabliabitveat/  as  an  Meot 
oenifhMed  or  desired  by  any  portion  of  ttie^oamiMaity.  lc<iiiay 
notbeliis  mtentioH  to  charge  reVohitienary  desi^iion  ltiB«np|w« 
DODts;  but  it  is  clearly  the  efiect  of  the  language  Ite>iia8«m- 
plovedy  to  ftksten  on  the  niinda  of  the  fearful  and  the  bigoted^  as 
invidious  association  of  ideas,  as  if  tliere  was  at  all  everiits  aten?* 
denoy  in  theprinciples  of  ftae  malcontents  to  produce  tbe  4^r<^ 
cated  catastrophe.  How  often  must  Dissenters  repeait,  tkst, 
while  their  views  of  the  spirituality  of  the  Christian  eosndoiy 
lead  them  to  disapprove,  on  religious  grounds,  of  socb  ko  in- 
terfefenoe  on  the  part  of  tbe  civil  magistrate  as  is  involved  in 
an  ecclesiastical  establishment, — for  which  reason^  among. otkeiB, 
they^diBBetit, — tliey  have  no  disposition  to  legislate*.  iior.»  any 
sorupies  on  the  point  of  obedience  to  the  State.  They  aay  thsA 
retigtorrean  do  witliout  ecclesiastical  estaUishroents  :  if  govern*^ 
meiit  Cannot,  if  a  national  church  is  judgeil  aeceseary  for  snp- 
poT^hg'  tbe  government,  that  is  another  matter  with  which  tbey 
have  ho  Concern,  They  say,  that  the  mighty  and  costly  appa- 
ratus^ is  ill  adapted  to  Us  hypothetical  design,  the  promotion,  of 
rea]  t^hrist^uuity,  and  that  it  more  than  balf  consists  of  hal^d 
arp]^)i.teiptuire.>  bMt,,a$  ^n  engin&of  state,  asapoUUcalcontriyauc^ 
it.^Ji^y^misAjvfW'iip^cfectiyi.  and)  at  the  same  time,  it  lPA]ff,  to  ]^^ 
ceiMiiL  «3|t«^  Mwlsk^mt^nffiWy  subserve  the  bigber  ol^i^t'  Cur[ 
wtiroh^U  is.  profc8as<Uy  instituted.  Ita.overtbrow  does  not  coha^ 
withift^ibetraings  df  tbeir  apacuiationa,  inasmuch  as  it  io'ttlteSkiiip** 
litical  cbnfaei{«ieaees'  of  tbe  most  extensive  and  complicitokiiid* 
Andctfo.lQng.a^iit,/doida  (92^bH^.alJ/g^o4  men^  yrhatever,.bfl  ,<|ifir 
pi$tiite^r>QSllAments,.nAUst.frJ^rto^^  the  Nat^oniil.fistf^NisbqHsQJf 
reiifli^r9djHi$)0(&c4i've^  as  ,iiaeful».<iis  9vasg«jioal  as.Uifs  inb^reot 
defects  of  iis  constitution<witIjSdinitof.  In. order  to  tbist  ii  ju} 
surely  neither  an  irrational  nor   an  illegitimate  proceeding,  to 


paial  ioutift  tbr  vtoy.  of  Itree  dlumMOQ,-  viM  to  ^ii#|»tlNsil  to.W 
«rraBe#n9  ttfid  ^etriilMiitfil  hi  the  prifiai)iile)9  ^  iW  IfHltiAttlifUU'  If 
itify  I>iv  Ohalmers  is  himself;  tHe  jiCreM^t  ^  o6);]id«ra.  '     ' 

liuNnmbers  II.  UI.  iV.  the  Author  .^i^patiat^  oi^/^tbe  id'* 
^  flmnfn  of  locality  tfi  towns/  on  which  h^  foiiu4.s.9«#.Qf  Iv^ 
i»riii€i|»ri  arguments  in  iu^our  of  the  .iiUliiy..  of  .rdJ4{^oM«.e6ta-i 
btiahmeAtft.;  *  the  applioatiw  of .  the  priu^<t  of  looality  dolbn 
^ >ii«rk' of/ >a  Christian-  ftUoif»ter  ;*  «0(i  its  <  eflbet  4a  .inWiii^iUi 
<  iJieitsQiiil'^tfstmMiiibnmta  oC  a  Towo/  In  NuflPlhcva,  VK«fi4 
YAvJio  ^Mers  on  the.  delicate  subject  of.Ciiurob  patronage  ;  und 
DshalrirtilLouir  renders* thinh*  or  rMher»  what  lyill  Dr.  Chalq^i^M 
bretiiren  in  the  North»  mul  hi^  ndinir^cs  ^loonf)^  the  E^imso^ 
poliMS  of  the  South  tbink^  whea  they  find  tliat  Uiis  whote  ^c^rr 
imi.js  virtually  an  attack  on  the  holders  and  dispensers  of 
Churoh  patronage,  from  the  cabinetaii4  the  mitrttd  benohyilovfa 
toithe.FUcal  s<|uir9;  and  that  ho  cootenda  for  the  absolute  ne- 
QBKHiy  of  a  deference  to  popular  feeUng«  which  would  infi^vo 
fMotliing  leas  4baii  the  surrender  of  one  of  tlie  most  cherisbed 
pf«f of^aliyes. attaching  toibe  hierarchical. system  i  Dr.  Chalmers 
m  .ao-.adv<)cate,  indeccl^  for  a  democratic  nominatiooi  or  for 
popular  election  .in  the  unqiuiliiied  sense ;  and  be  is  at  some 
pauK  to  2  shew,  that  where  the  right  of  suffrage  in  ecclesiasti'- 
oa^apt>ointraents.  is  in  appearance  most  extended,  *  the  minister 

*  Tktufl^Uy. obtains  bis  office  by  the  ap|HHutmeut  of  the  few,  and 
'  ooly.  with  tiie  acquiescence  of  the  ipany  >'  that  it  is  *  the  result 
'  of  a^barwonized  meeting  between  what  may  be  called  a  virtual 

*  deed  of  patronaget  on  the  one  hand,  and  tiie  power  of  a  negar 
'  iiveon the  other/ 

*  And  there  aie,'  he  adds,  *  many  ways  ki  whidi  the  EstaUiih- 
menl  may  be  ia  cireumstanoea  of  as  great  advantage  as  diisenleriam 
for  baring  her  Church  patronage  so  modified,  as  thai  the  papularTOiGe 
shaU  have  its  right  degree  of  ascendency  in  the  appoi&tm^t  of  mi^ 
nifit^rs. .  Whensoever  the  holders  of  patronage  shall  come  to  appi:e-  > 
elate  ^ight  the  character  and  tendencies  of  the  evangelical  systenit 
this  of  itself  will  answ^er  all  the  purposes  of  a  modified  patronage, 
Andy  in  all  cases  where  the  revenue  from  seat  renu  is  of  importance 
to  tlie  patron,  as  in  great  towns,  this  forms  a  strong  security  for  tho 
popular  eltefcise  of  the  right.  And  as,  in  the  bdMing  of  new 
«Ai:(i'dhe8,  it  i#  revenue  derived  fronb  this  source,  which  VInrnishes  the 
meAans  fbr  the  endowment  of  them,  we  oannat  extend  Aw  Establiriv- 
medt;^  wkboateKtemUag  tiie  cause  of  popular  Chrisiiaalry»  bjaddmg 
to'<ke  number  of  instaaoes  in  which  we  shall  haM  aa  aooommadation 
bdtwofe»ahB  ehoice  of  the  pafiron  ami  the  wishes  of  the  people*' 

But  this  consequence,  Dr.  CXiakners  admics  not  vo  have  been 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  Legislature:  it  is  one  M^bioh  m\n 
follow,  if  it  does  follow tft  aM,  fl^m  a  necessityto  ndicto  tlie Aii<^ 
tlioi^  of  the  measure  will  i;ivdluntarity  submit.     ' 


fot^itadBa-d^cAiiHe'jbtther-iffl^eflt;  hj  llit)«l«roMiuiKh(a«>lMil» 

UutdwM,  thoi^  Mipponedby  the..irh^g>lwyl>g^tf#iMpjiffi 
Itaiiint,  «nd  odvocBted  \n  the  cbieft  of  Admmutntion,  'baDed  fortn 

-.!f  N«w,wi%*  ,(U  adds,  .^  is  'certainij;  pot  ttie  ttai''t6Wm^^ 
*■  kuttding^Df  new  flbBrcbin j  nwtUww  H  ^^ *'*iip  il'l^'S'jJ 
*<- ■Wiwrt«uot'»|rt>.  tlrtm  AHar  tbQjrMobiuU^^.  1^<  J*(gJ>u|¥ 
«^  irfneb  hu  tiidfbiilBt]p.Md.|wrtiivu!iau«ly  jbaen  iwfU«9.jpip^ 
^MMltliri  ndeft.'  It  iR  Ibe  lannoflle,  wbwb  ^n4(!».><V^[Vltf>!? 
,tt  ftw  fiflUlflfatRMM.  Tbe«»rd(iutl  {MMllt'«lt^  whit^t  lUtfiirBj^ 
M%  Rt  issiA  with  tbeflieniFCbr,  i»«bis  vfery  Mu:hilHM,Tl)nf>4W 

*  itVHf^the  people  frcta  M  »\ian\a  ditt«mri)ningf-akHib«Mk«    . 
^  person  to  Vf  hose  e-tHdaot^  they  are  cdteit  wuUtfla^ifi^iiM 

^  tbenoselvea,  shtAlbe  A  sliepherd  or  ■  MftK^tg^  «ltMirg»^f 

*  iure  the  only  parties  inlerusled,  and  ibey  ap(^!afiiiftt4^  AtiftLWul, 
.f  Eb  tbe  alternative.'*  'Wherever  tins  is  tli'e  case,  tHtMlllWwtllt^ 
io  an  Establislied  Cburcli,  or  out  of  it,  tl>e  coA9equ^abe''WHi"be 
the  same.  What  has  le<t  to  the  decay,  and,  in  nifthy  Pft'^,  to 
the  extinctlfiii  of  <heti1it'l'tmbyterian«Diigi«[;ati«»'latl@«1>(V>H- 
ti|y,  where' the ntiiilHief' has  been  proTiiM  for  by  CBidfiif)m«t*>^ 
lTbatbntlhfssiimftj«iMoAs-eicel«>iononthe|*art-«F  4|t»^>u«Rf 
ortraatees,  of  tlie ptrpiAar  V(rice  ?  Wbere  4i«d:So^ai9ttiini4l|t 
Tine?  Wtthlri  ttie  EAaUMilnvnt.  And  in  what'ts  ,)t Aftfti-jl^«V^ 
tdive,  %r(h  l^'w  ekoejtTions,  but  by  Presbyiariaa.-awltiWiKPW 

ATe'ifiiinft'tbkr;  wlwht^tliie'rifthl  ofaleotidn,'  stid  .«v9»  ii^^qtim- 
tiatlon,  in  reco^'niscd  t^'«'^  in  tbc  -  people, 'liHi>iQM^,.Af 
the  minklcr  takes  ptuce,  'hi1««t,  by  vli^eof  ttm^pfkMti^mfl^.fl'' 
the  lew  and  tbe  a(;([Ut<^«cMce  of  the  many  { '«tad'|Iiiiti'0iiWCrfitWf 

'very  rretjucnllj-  lak^  pla<ie,  as  bah  been.  r«aurkt>d.lV'itWl^l>%ifr 
bcfoTL*  referred  id,  <  ucumprMBiae  of  choia&.oft<tbe.;tiyrje9C(fiMHf< 
— ''  a  filii-rendcr,  tu  awrUtin'eottrnt,  of  inditii^iin^int^^ftWBv 

-But,  in  these  cist'H,  therifflitAf  iflraiwM  Daim(y(yiir»i|fgMlWr 
violate,   but  Is  snti^laiitiaHy '«fitM)iHd:  by^^cdrerg^HMMI^sM'QP 

Vrtes  his  voluntary  coiicnrriMKoiMlb  iwwinftnrB*. «.  iMlmtf ^ 

VAxes  to  tvhicli  they  hav^bem'brtniabi)MM««ll«>t>il»niji^nWVt 

'only  iHihe  riRlii'of  i!lioicy^ifap^tfihK.d«fihA^!bia<«te  Mflm- 
Slabt^  tif  iict]u1csernce  #  iluWac^fiav^OBJOlt^^hkb  pM^jiti"* 

Wojileis,  inftttt.  [ier^iii|W^virib»q|Mi]^dlRH«Ha«kd>on 
;,  --"    -.  ^■..■.   v-ji  a  _,tu:iiiJu  fr  it.,;»ii,.  r,.  ...n   }„    wnitewbrnr 


;  4(i»,,«»t„  h9«w,  (J«  mere  icMw^^^ 
M*Ml^«:l,biAfU^arc(.  of  llie  popular  m<k- 

MdaMMbteMtewiliml  patrons  are  oq,  no  Mib'ectj  ^- 

flftiMite^rfHniHft  wotutly  la  ttt«  4*^,  Uiag  on  ,^uil ,  of/  ^|i<t 
*nl4lfev>«rtNiM^.  of  Gluiidi  pA(r»9V«>    £'or  tiutVpa^f^tgt) 

^i^rfj:l^tfjiiW«nilM^rie9*ertCe.'      ■■■"'■■::  "m..^  >.■.  .1:  .'.,....'.  „..j 

t  ■  THcn'.gMni^,H)«r)ar>  Co  itti  Ibi?'  ttif^  :difi;iDOt.j^Qtuiilli 'i^ 
■-^■''i^|^{M>Itulnr  ioitq  in  Christianity  ii  so  much  hdi  af  lioiuU  bj 


r%  aFpatrotiage.  Flnt„t>A  the'WoUiiil 
ft>r  Ji^  at  fe  bwi  drhe)HDg'BffbCnDii^'3Moiid^'«u  i 
W  i]loralTe{iroMtion'iii  whUil  h'1»heM«trbn«iaiaticri 
yTihAfeVirtuCj-  airJ.-thMW,  Bittht*tapaJ)iifth«.ai^wi«oifc<>t 
n'WHimsfr'-ftinimtfewitli  a  AMtfMi»B£l;»utkuleM4ii[iMitJ04,,a»4 

MKeWdn  Mdw  oaue  dT.  doMooraw ia t^ )«i4n  Oa.pii^.wofbe]c,of 
Tlttflf  i|lrniwd« '  ii-ther»li  arrav  of  avDtampt,  and  reaJilanca  ng^nt 
ttiapafnilarta(let>  aad.DM&of.ue  bighcut  ajK^eodancy  in  theUngoom 
■rrfDiiQii<ta>B  iMftaawDg  tbefuretDoW  in  thia  array.  The  cry  oL 
.fawftwilt  fiinattcim,  aicends  from  the  botom  of  tue' church  i  aoj 
Jj^j^^lfiu-iea  of  the  Hate  may  be  obKrved  in  firmly  leagiued  oppou- 
tipiljfHth  toe.  digoitariea  of  religion,  aganut  (he  warmeK'HUbgior 
fjae^^titude.* 

'"'Dr.  ChuliDeiVa.jexgminattoa  of  tbete  tbm  dialinct  grounda 
ofilMHillijp  to  «he  popular,  demand  for  «<<%ligie|ical  teacbiD^  aod 
"Mil W^pMonyof  tbeir  uareaaoBableoeia, ^m-  \ii^\j  worthy  of  his 
lifcdi>-'lf  argvBientcaald  avail  aay  (hwg  a^unat  the  pr^iidic«a 
W'kaNbbiW,  Me  nigirt  lw|K!  for  tbebcat  l^^U*  froin  x^asopin^ 
•tf'idMiri-'M't«nperate>  and  m  dq^Hont...  Ttie.w)iole.paaMge 
ftMN'p.  l»t,'tn  the  end  of  the  fifth  cbaptec,  is  deafrriw  of  Vfi 
'rt]flW'<dH«Mlve  aad  attatin  pevHaaL  W«  .are  incUaed  to 
'Helll'VBj 'however;  that  the  first  aad  4etKHlcl  grouiiils  arc  much 
teMfe'lNHlunitiy  the  ofteoaiUe  than  tlie  nal  rtiBson<4  of  Uie  coo- 
kfMt'dl'lj&atiAo^  aadthe  aecoddria,  in  Jiy  far  the  majority  of 
;iltlKMKie^  tile  i<eal  aotaaltDS  caaacb  <iTI^  whole  question/  he 
jilitiiy"l««|ailLa,  <  is  blended  witb  iheol^^^y.'  And  whptever 
'AtlWtWnFlMjF'pnviaaalheeKfltiif.iRereniislake,  suclimistal^ 
'Mi''Or'.'6balnflgr»liu  in  thia  ohaptei  m.dUy  expuscd,  ix  mual  not 
W^M^ilrtled^fffot^attpii,  thai*  iMnfi K»p»Raia(i&  to  (he  doc- 
'Mnelf'Jjtflle'  Nmt-  VMiaMnt,'  Use,«(.ijhf  root  of  that  hos(iU(T 
-dWMM  1)*fc*gtmalyrt»anhiBg  ivhMhifcHV  it»elf  '"  "  (<>«  bl^" 
"^pMe^tj  of  lemlap^ipnly^  .  Jbld.  Ihtt^ia  a  spirit  which  can- 
Dot  b^wifMNMsMl;  by  b((M  idaqftlW)^'  ..the  AuUior's  masterly 
•Wi^lieatieB  of  the  evaBnlioal-^sten^  ia  too  logg  to  extract 
entice  bin  iwe  c«Mot  «nhbi>ld  Hh*  lM*T*JM  ^^J^iaJ^" 
noticing  the  iminitalioos  cast  on  Ibe  popular  lasle,  bfuM  large 


^  €xpi^  4o,*b«Mpii  Crooi  the. .CMrre^pyf AT  A. (livable  AJM^jpffrh.^- 
^  «0tiil4i«g;  my^ictottiy  niiidi  ini^kei»  do  •ocount.oC  ckrdioary 
*  praoiio(v  *«nd  h^yes  ifae  .condupe   of  Us  4iseifiie6 .  wiikout 
<  rwtraiiilaiMi^'itidioutffeii^idiUioii/  oy  .•    . 

•'.WbW'#!iat'we'aBrm  19^  that  the  vety  pectdiitr^oiKnbijpoil^tb^.] 
gospelV  Aetised  as  tt  ha^  been  for  the  recovery  of  11  sinful  ra(^'firo\&.^  * 
great  aberiiitioD  into  which  they  bave  wi^idqred;  expose^  Ai'  i£^ 
honest  and  |ntelhgent  dfscipIeB  to  precisely  th^^  asperdons^^Ad 
ihat'^  tTieVefor^,  the  mlseste^th  in  which  the  po[/iiIafr  taste^y)fiil3  B^ay 
be  due  to  a  inisundemandfn^  of  this  economy;    'Bib  gCK^'ejf^^.lhe  J 
firjtinstande,  proclaims  so  wide  an  amnesty  fbrtr«n8grtoioti^'dlatthe  ' 
mc/Bt^grOsss  and  worthless  offenders  are  hicluded;  and  the^d  ttiioDe 
80  %r  ^unk  in  the  depths  and  atrocities  of  nioral  tutpithde;  bdjt  that 
stilt  the  overtures  of  redeeming  mercy  may  be  tyrougnt  dowW  eve0  to 
hi/d^graded  level,  and  he  be  told  of  ati  open  gate  and  a  we)c6me 
«dmittaii^6  to  heaven's  sanctuary.    The  blood  bf'  atonement  which 
cl^>eih,fr6ni  atl  sin,  is  proclaimed  of  virtue  enougli  t6  cteaose  him 
frdm'his  stn;  and  he» '  Without  atiy  deduction  whatever;  cm  the  score 
of  his  formed  iniquities,  is  not  barely  ^rknitted;  bat  entrc^Uedand 
urged' to  enter,  through  af  great  propitiatitm,  upon 'the  firm'groutKl  of 
acceptance  with  God. 

*  Now,  it  is  not  merely'that  such  encouragement,  held  fortlilkii  (he 
gospel  to  the  most  promgate  of  our  species,  has  suggested  the  idea 
of  an  impunity  held  forth  by  it  to  moral  evil.  But  what  Servos  stiU 
more,  .perhaps,  to  stir  the  imputation,  that  it  makes  no  account  of 
&M9|rd[  aistinctions  whatever,  is,  that  it  appeals  to  redude  the  purest 
anwd  most  profligate  to  the' same  level  «r  worthlessness  before  God. 
and>  in  pointing  to  the  avenue  of  reconciliation,  addresses  both  of 
themln^  the  same  terms.  It  look^  as  if,  under  this  new  system;  all 
the  varieties  of  character  were  to  be  superscfded ;  and  it  is,  itidecd, 
a  yery  natural  cbndusion  from  the  doctnne  of  the  effidencf  of  failk 
without  works,  that  works  are  henceforth  to  be  in  no  demand  a^d  of 
^o  estimation.  The  man  who  is  deemed  by  society  to  have  n9  per- 
aoi^al  righteousness  whatevar*  is  told  to.  link  a|i  his  hopes  of  accept- 
ance .wkVtlie  righteousness  of  Christ;  and  the  man  to  whoin  society 
ww^rds  thie  homage  of  a  pjf^re  and  virtuous  character,  is  likewise  told 
tbaC  iiis..a fatal  errc^r'to  ground,  his  security  on  any,  righteousness  of 
hkjfxwnj^  hfoi  that  be  also  must  place  all  his  reliance  before  God  on 
the.rigbtfpu^oess  of  Christ.  Thili  is  vecy  like,  it  has  beeii  said,  to 
che  .entire,  disiuissal  of  the  personal  virtues  from  reBgionj  and  the 
pubatitutioi)  of  a  mere  intellectual  dogma 'in  their  place.  Itiscer- 
^ialy  A  db^4,  that  ^ares  upon  us  as  the  most  oromtnent  feature  of 
thej^0||ular  or  evangelical  system;  and  we  ou^t  not  to  woncfer  % 
on  A  jpartlisd  and  hurried  oontensplsjtion,  it  should  be  a^Tfheaded 
thati».mstead  of  ameodmg  the  people,  its  direct  tendency  is  to  vitiate 
«nd  deioarabe  them. 

'.  For  tbemiipose  of  .ardvyng  at  trutl^  la  this,  matter,  it  w:ere  well  to 
refle|St  under  what  kind  of  moral  iippressiop  it  is,  that  a  (>eUever  }^ho 
hopes  for  aocepianqe  tlitoagh  the  Mediator,  reubunccs  all  trust  iki  Lis 
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o#li  HM^iWH^ss.    thdjr  wfib  wouM  maWgrt  his.syttenp.  ifi^ni  it  to 
be;>IHit  K'h  bdentise  hit;  moral  sense  Us^far  ewherAtei,  thm  tb<  * 
dil^MiUih  b^Vwiett  Hgfit  ahU  wrong  haii  bedMoe  k  tii^hV'iti  his 
eilifQittmi ;  4M#imi6ii  tliat^he  looks  on  a  mail  of  double  crimi*aUlx  ' 
to  be  no  further,  on  that  account,  thaar  hk  tterghboiflrt  froln  dtipftyaih  ^' 
*b|jft^^of^  Qod^.   But  might  it  not  rather  lie,  because  his  moral  sense  if 
^.yfir\^\nck^ti&innd  enlightened,  thai  the  difierieDces  betWeen  tlus  . 
bi^er  and  th^  worse  among  men  are  lost  in  the  overwhelmifig  kn^^ 
pinion  (bat  he  has  of  the  fearful  deeciency  of  all?    The  nia^  , 
who^  poneeptions  havip  been  eolargcd  upward  to  the  hiffh  meaauref 
mei^ts  9f  ^asJ^^oDomji  may  know  that  though  one  eartbiy  obtject.ist.  : 
°^^<rfr^to.tl]He  sun  taa.n  another,  yet  the.  distance  of  both  is  sogr^t 
as  to  give  him  the  impressiun  of  a  nearly  equal  remoteness  with  eacK 
or  theip, .  'And  the  roan  whose  conscience  has  been  informed  upon  \ 
heaven's  law,  may  know  that  though  one  of  his  fellows  has*  by  aii 
ac^  of  V^^^  receded  further  than  hinuielf«  wba»  never  slola*  yet  that 
both  Qi-e  standing:  in  their  oommon  ungodliness  at  an  eiceeding  vidd 
distaoce  of  alienation  from  the  spirit  and  character  x^f  heaven-    Whm 
on^  noan%  righteoosnesa  is  placed  by  the  aide  of  another^  it  wom]4 
vgue  a  mot:ArbUBdneBiSj  not  to  perceive  the  ahade  of  ^iiSerence  tluU 
there  is  betareen  them.    When  the  better  righteousness  of  the  two  it 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  Saviour's,  it  would  argue  a  atill  mom 
grJ0toua  define  both  of  moral  sight  and  moral  seBsibilitT,  no^  toper? 
eeive  l«e  contrast  that  there  is  between  the  sacred  effiiiglBncy  oTlbc 
0Q#,  and  the  shaded  earthly  ambiguous  character  of  the  other.    And 
if»  ii^  the  New  Testament,,  the  altenuitive  be  actually  placed  witbiai 
th^  reach  of  all,  gf  either  being  tried  accordrog  to  &eiro#n  righ- 
teoi^neffl^  or  of  tlieir  being  treated  accordiag  to  the  righteousneat  of 
C^r]$tr-4t  may  not  be  from  a  dull,  bat  from  a  tender  and  eolgbteiied 
sense  pf  inoral  distinctions,  when  one  renouncea  the'  former,  ami 
dt^v^  to  the, latter,  as  all  his  defence  and  all  his  dependence. 

'  It  s^ms  to  be  4)U  this  principle  that  the  publicans  and  theshmetvi 
in  the  gospe),  are  stated  to  be  before  the  Pharisees,  in  coming  to  ibn 
kingdom  of  h^ven.    The  palpable  delinquencies  of  the  former  aeefli   * 
to  hiive.  forced  more  readily  upon  their  appreliension  the  need  of 
another  righteousness  than  their  own*    Tne  plausible  accomplialW   ' 
menta  of  the  latter  sejrved  to  blind  their  conscioooea  affainat  ffaii 
necea^ity.    They  were  alive  to  the  di&reaoe  that  olitaineS  batwiMl*' ; 
therns^elves  and  others.    But,  they  were  not  alive  to  the'  deildelM  df  * 
their  ^wn  character  from  the  reqotrements  of  God.    And  It  is  wii|  ^ 
p^rhAf^t  ^at  itie  doctrine  of  human  wortbLetoneai  at31' finfle  ij||i 
readiest  Acceptance  among  the  lower  orders  of  sode^.    I^helc  b^ii^   ' 
ting  sii^  are  of  tosier  demonstration  than  either  the  vdtupitudia'or"^ 
uogodfy  affections  of  the  rich,  blended  as  ther  often  are  With  an  tfiodl: " ' 
h^npur,  and  elegance,  and  sensibilinr.    Still, It  iaostfVdmtlbedttlMlli'  * 
but  Oom  the  delicacy  of  the  moral  sense,  that  ft'can  {tenetjral^L  %#' ' 
way,  through  all  these  dlKguises,  to  the  actuat  chtract^  e£  tumifl^   ' 
is  invested  with  Jtfaem:  and  it  is  not  because  j^iaj^werorttehuailliltf  *^ 
mind  is  steeped  in  lethargy,  but  because  it  is'i^'tjiitEbL.  aiid'.v^iroiip 
discernment,  Uiat  man  renounces  hia  own  2iahtebiisaen»  andMlilil  * 
hiinaelf  to  the  righteousneaa  of  fkith*'   pp.  187— -191  •       ^  ^^' 
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in  CiiilineK'f  Beonoi^ny  of  TVurat. 

*  Tbrou^oiit  the  whole  economy  of  the  system  of  )?race/ 
continues  Dr.  Chalmeos,  *  th^ie  is  not  one  expression  which  «o 
^  thoroughly  and  so  Ifgibly  pervades  it,  as  tlie  iireconcileahle 
'  variance  that  there  is  between  sin  and  the  nature  of  the  God- 

*  head.*  And  it  vVere  indeed  strauj^e,  he  argues,  if  such  ft 
system  should,  in  its  devetopraent  and  a)>plication,  have  the 
efiect  of  encouraging  sin.  He  then  proceeds  to  shew,  thai  the 
contrary  is  roost  manifestly  its  tendency,  inasmuch  as  the  Giospel 
never  ceases  to  announce  as  the  ulterior  object  of  the  naivtttion  it 
provides,  to  exterminate  the  beinic  of  sin  from  the  heart  and 
practice  of  its  disciples ;  while  *  morality  forms  the  very  fttmo- 

*  sphere  both  of  the  happiness  which  it  offers  here,  and  of  the 

'  heaven  to  which  it  points  hereafter.* 

* 

<  The  doctrine  of  justi6cation  by  ikith  is  not  the  absofbent  of  all 
human  activitv,  but  the  primary  stimulant  of  that  busy  and  praspcaMH 
career,  in  which  the  soul,  emancipated  alike  from  fear  and  earttilv  af- 
fection, rejoices  in  the  acquirement  of  a  kindred  character  to  G«d, 
and  finds  the  work  of  obedience  to  be  its  congenial  and  best  loved  em* 
ployment  This  is  the  real  process  of  effort  and  mental  diseipliae 
that  is  undergone  by  every  honest  believer,  though  hidden  from  the 

feneral  eye  under  the  guise  of  a  phraseology  that  is  derided  and  mi- 
nown  by  the  world.  He  is  diligent  that  he  may  be  found  without 
spot  and  blameless  on  the  great  day  of  examination,  it  is  the 
bttsine«s  of  his  whole  life,  to  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God. 

<  Without  this  doctrine  (of  justification  by  faith),  iq  fact,  there 
can  be  no  agreement  between  God  and  man,  but  by  a  degnadiag  com- 
promise between  the  purity  of  the  one  and  the  imperfection  of  the 
other;  and  the  point  at  which  this  compromise  shoold  be  strvck  is 
left  undeterminea,  and  at  the  discretion  of  each  individual,  wiio  will 
of  course  accommodate  the  matter  to  the  standard  of  his  own  perfor. 
mances  ;  and  thus,  under  all  the  varieties  of  moral  turpitude,  as  well 
as  of  moral  accomph'shment,  will  there  be  a  fatal  tranquillity  of  con* 
soience>  in  a  world  where  each  may  live  as  he  lists ;  and  heaven's 
law,  once  brought  down  to  suit  the  convenience  of  our  fallen  nature, 
may  ai  length  offer  no  disturbance  to  any  degree  either  of  ungodli* 
ness  or  unrighteousness  in  our  species.  But,  with  the  doctrine  of  jos* 
tification  by  faith  there  i»  no  such  compromise.  The  rewords,  of  llie 
divine  government  are  still  granted  in  consideration  of  a  righleotisne« 
that  is  altogelher  worthy  of  them.  The  claims  of>  the  Godhead  to 
the  per  feci  rLverence,  a^  weli  as  the  perfect  love,  of  his  creacores, 
are  Kept  unbroken  ;  and  when  he  proclaims  bis  will  to  be  our  sancti* 
fication,.  the  disci plOf  as  he  feeU  himself  released  from  the  vengeamse 
of  an  unbending  law,  also  feels  himself  to  be  placed  in  a  career  of  ex* 
ertion  that  is  quite  indefinite  ;  where  he  will  slop  short  at  no  degree 
of  moral  excellence — where  he  can  he  satisfied  with  no  assignable  ful* 
iUment  whatever — where  his  whole  desire  and  delight,  in  fact,  will  lie 
Ife^prOflresi,-  sad  he  will  never  cease  aspiring  and  pressing  fora-sfrd, 
iBl^lwliwTcaehedbii  pri«e»  and  stands  openihe  saanNt  of  peifee* 
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«  *  If  is  o)Uy  «odf;r  the  icnpube  pf  such  furinoiplei  as  tbesei  that  the 

^^^v^^y  host  of  a  country  8  population  can  be  trained  either  to  the 
virtue:*  ofsociety,  or  the  virtues  of  the  sanctuary.  The  former  may, 
to  a  certain  extent,  flourish  of"  themselves,  anriong  the  children  of  this 
world's  prosperity.  But,  saving  in  conjunction  with,  and  as  emanating 
from'  tfte  fatter,  they  never  can  be  upheld  amid  the  workshops  and  the ' 
hfibittftfon^  of  industry.  It  is  a  frequent  delusion,  that  the  evan* 
^Itfcarl*  system  bears  no  regard  to  the  social  virtues,  because^  in  the 
rtiindtof  an  evangelical  Christian,  they  are  of  no  religious  estimation 
wbatevofi  but 'as  they  stand  connected  with  the  authority,  of  God. 
9ut»hr,  cannot  miss  to  observe  tliat  the  sanctions  of  this  authority  a^re 
b^<)^gJ^<^/^^  every  page  of  the  Bible,  most  directly  and  abundantly  to 
be4r  (fpof)  them  i  and  thua,  in  bis  eyes,  do  they  instantly  re-appear, 
strengthened  by  all  the  obligations,  and  invested  with  a  full  character^ 
of  deepest  sacredness.  The  integrity  of  such  a  creed  as  he  professes 
is  the  best  guarantee  for  the  integrity  of  his  relative  and  social  con- 
doct.  And  it  is  only  in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  this  derided 
orthodoxy,  that  the  honesties  and  sobrieties  of  life  will  spread  in' 
heokhfbl  diffusion  over  the  face  of  the  country.  That  system  of  doc«* 
trtne  wJiich  is  stigmatised  as  raethodism  ;  and  against  which  govern- 
ment are  led  ta  array  the  whole  force  of  their  overwhelming  patro.-, 
nage ;  and  on  the  approaches  of  which  ecclesiastics  are  oflen  seen  to 
combine  as  they  would  against  the  inroads  of  some  pestilential  visitor  r 
aud  which,  when  it  does  appear  within  the  well-smoothed  garden  of  th» 
Eetabiishment,  is  viewed  as  a  loathsome  weed  that  should  be  cast  out 
and  latl  to  luxuriate  in  its  rankness,  among  the  wilds  and  the  commons 
of  Sectarianism  ;— -what  a  quantity  of  undesigned  outrage  must  be  in- 
itcted  every  year  on  the  best  objects  both  of  princi|)le  and  patriotism, 
should  this,  indeed,  be  the  alone  system  that  nas  the  truth  of  heavei^ 
impressed  upon  it,  and  the  alone  system  that  can  transform  and  mo- 
ralise the  families  of  our  land  !  •^         ' 

*  If,*  then,  evangelical  Christianity  be  popular  Christianity-— if  ita 
lesaona  are  ever  sure  to  have  the  most  attractive  influence  u{^on  the 
multitode^f,  whatei^er  the  explanation  of  the  fact  may  be,  I  the  fact 
itaeif  is  tindeniable,  that  the  doctrine  of  our  first  Reformers,  c^nsisf-' 
iag  mainly  of  iufttitication ' by  faith,' and  sanctification  through,  the 
Spirit  of  God,  IS  the  doctrine  which  draws  the  most  crowded  audiencea 
around  our  pulpits,  and  this  doctrine  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
powerful  moralising  agent  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them—* 
then  does  it  follow  that  the  voice  of  the  people  indicates  most  clearly, 
in  this  matter,  what  is  best  for  the  virtue  of  the  people — that  the 
popular  taste  is  the  organ  by  which  conscious  huinanity  expresses 
what  that  is  which  is  best  fitted  both  to  exalt  and  to  console  her — and 
chat,  by  the  neglect  and  the  defiance  which  are  so  wantonly  ren« 
dered  to  its  intimations,  are  our  statesmen  withholding  the  best  all- 
asent  of  a  people's  worth,  and  therefore  the  best  specific  for  a  national 
welf«re/pp.     197—201. 

'  Ere  this  shall  be  recognised,— ere  the  raajority  of  chttrobnte^ 
skaU.be.desircius  of  an  accouiinodaiion,  Ibunded  on  these  princi^ 
Dies,  between  the  meaaures  of  patrons  and  the  wishes  of  thb 
^  5  II  « 
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people^  there  must  indeed  be  ^  a  great  revdkitiih  cf  t^tHHifeDt ' 
aiQoiig  tbe  men  of  |K>^er  and  inteltigenoe,  ^  ab6tft'fft0'(l^tM«nce 
*'due  to  the  popular  understanding**  There  ibust  atso^be  a 
moral  revolution,  we  apprehend,  of  a  still  more  extelist¥«'1iind ; 
such  a  revolution  as  those  who  are  looking  for  llie  milleMliuin, 
may  confidently  anticipate,  although  tbey  eao  hardly' Ii4pe  to 
witness  it.  But  no  symptoms  of  such  a  revolutkHi  sir^  at  pi^ent 
discernible.  On  the  contrary,  that  circumstanee  wbiehi  laken 
by  itself,  ifould  seem  the  most  encouraging  taidieiilidtf,'^th6 
spread  of  evangelical  preaching  within  the  BstabHsbmetfV— has 
f^ven  rise  to  more  decided  and  active  demonstratioos  of  ttBc6m* 
promising,  implacable  hostility  on  the  part  of  its  eoeleafiiiiical 
rulers.  Whatever  the  National .  Church,  therefore,  tbay  be 
de$tined  to  become  and  to  achieve,  it  is  sufficiently  cleflr,  let 
ttie  building  of  new  churches  go  forward  as  it  may,  by  whom 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  mtist,  under  existing  ctroom- 
atances,  be  carried  forward; — that  the  work  must  bo  difidcd 
between  a  contemned  minority  within  the  Church,  and  the  Dis- 
senters  out  of  it.  And  surely,  there  is  scope  eooiigli  for  the  ut* 
most  adtivity  of  both.  Dr.  Chalmers  frankly  avows,  that  the 
very  jealousy  awakened  by  Dissent  *  among  the  fiery  and 
'  alarmed  bigots  of  the  Establishment,  is,  of  hself,  a  silalary 
*  princtpTe  ;*  and  that  it  has  *  done  something  to  ^de  and  to 
^  purify  the  exercise  of  its  patronage.* 

«  Cpttld  such  an  arm  of  intolerance  be  lifted  upt  in  any  ooontryi 
as  to  crush  the  energy  of.  non-conforuiiBts,  that  would  be  tbe  coontiy 
where  the  purest  Establishment  on  earth  were  sure  to  langubh  into 
indolence*  or  to  gather  upon  it  the  mould  of  spiritual  deo^f.  And 
Iherdbre  it  is  that  we  luMd  the  best  ecclesiastical  system  for  a  kiag- 
dom»  to  be,  a  publicly  endowed  church,  on  the  one  handt  ksepingpaoc, 
la  its  extent,  with  the  growth  of  the  population ;  «id  an  aitogcther 
fipoa^  unshadded  disseaterismt  on  the  other,  without*  one  dvU  disa- 
¥iti^  or  OM  stigma  of  degradation,  however  light  and  bniflia  U  may 
be»  affixed  to  the  profession  of  it.' 

Were  we  disposed  to  enter  into  the  abstrtct  quesdon,  ire 
kl^ould  not  find  it  difficult  to  shew,  that  the  competition  bf  dif- 
ferin^  religious  sects,  in  the  absence  of  any  national  eatabUsb* 
ipent,  would  be  adequate  to  produce  the  same  beneficini  effect 
which  Dr.  Chalmers  considers  to  be  tbe  result  of  the  wholesome 
oonfiiet  between  the  National  Church  and  the  Diasentere ;  while, 
In  that  caae,  the  poaiUve  discouragement  of  evangdicsd  foNgion, 
ehargeable  to  ao  great  an  extent  on  the  Establisbnieiit,  and 
which  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  large  set*off  agaittat  itt  aofipowtl 
benefits,  would  be  nreckided.  But  this  is  not  the  pt«sent  qnes- 
i^oh.  .  We  are  ready  to  concede  the  truth  of  Burke's  ramark, 
tbat  ^  <faero  it  *  great  difference  between  what  poiloy  would 
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'  dipfarff  mi.tbtt  O9J0|ifl  iotroducli^n  o^^si^qhJvstilotibns,  and 
*■  w«ft  <|Me8tipil  of  Uk^mt  total. alM^lUifif^.ivherjs.  (Ib^f.^T^  cast 
^tlieir  rpQtA*mcU  and  deep,  aod  irher«|.  bj  lohi^'/i^ptt,  U^pi^s 

*  mmr§^,90luable'ika9^ih9msielvmar^  ^o.ad^ipied  to  (ben)|.and 
\'i^M'm»i9»ew  kiterwowan  wiib  them,  that  the  ooe  caiipot  be 
'4^9tlr0f<9d  without  Hftably  inpairiog  the  other.'    ^  A.  man  full 

*  of.  wari»apeeulativ«b6iievoUiiee,'  adds  that  eloquent  apolopst 
for  the  Ibinga  that  b<s  '  may  wi9h  hia  society  otherwise  con- 
'  atUjiiitod  than  ho  fiods  it ;  but  a  good  patriot  .and  true  poll* 
^*  qntk  always  oonaiders  how  he  shall  make  the  .most  dTthe 
'';emia(iiig  maiterials  of  his  country/  Let  it  then  be  permitted 
4o  0*9  to  wish  the  eecleaiastical  part  of  our  national  institution^ 
^ile  otherwise  in  its^atrueture  from  what  it  is,  while  we  are  anx* 
ioaS|  ne^ertheteasy  that  it  should  be  made  the  most  of  for  the 
fpod  of  SQciely;  to  which  Aothing  would  more  powerfully  con- 
dnee  Iben  the  reform  for  which  Dr.  Chahners  is  so  earnest  an 
adroefltew 

Bet  never  has  the  word  reformation  been  in  .^orse  odour 
than*  in  the  present  day.  Never  were  we  further,  in  appear- 
eece,  from  the  consummation  which  he  describes  as  the  perfec- 
tive, of  an  eccleaiasticai  system.  We  have  disclaimed  any  wish 
far  the  overthrow  of  the  Church ;  usuig  those  words  m .  the 
aense  which  our  Author  would  attach  to  them.  But  U  he  not 
aware,  that  the  very  system  which  he  reoommende^ — oamelf,  • 
modified  patronage,  by  which  the  popular  will' or  taste  'should  be 
recc^nised  as  a  reason  for  ecclesiastical  appointments,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts — would  be  regarded  bj 
a  large  proportion  of  our  churchmen  as  the  virtual  overthrow 
of  tl^  Church  ?  The  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  those  abaurd 
anil  ioiquilous  enactments,  have  been,  again  aod  again,  declared 
to  be  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the  National  Ohoreb« 
Now,  if  this  be  the  ease,  Dr.  Chalasers  cannot  bhune  tss  for 
9ky\Wg^  If  the  Church  eannot  stand  withent  these  props^  tfaerd 
is  no  life  in  her ;  let  her  fall. 

Not  that  we,  malcontents  as  we  are,  have  so  bad  an  opinion 
of  the  condition  of  the  venerable  structure,  as  to  join  ii)  the 
aelieipelions  of  our  Alarmists.  The  Church  has  survived  mdch 
bontier  disasters :  it  has  survived  the  passing  of  the  Toleraflon 
Aol,  the  rise  of  Methodism,  and  aU  the  mischiefs  confidently 
predicled  from  the  Ekitish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (  ai^d  we 
IKerily  beKeve  that,  after  the  cancelling  of  tho|e  ActS|  she  would 
be  foand  dtHl  atanding,  in  all  the  glory  of  i^fft  artioloi^  and  in  aH 
ibe  affluence  of  her  tithes. 

Under  tke  eaustiog  insporfediooei  of  our.  ei9ele#astioa).  jiyelem, 
elLtbU  oan  be  dope  is,  for  Cbe  Chensb  t#  go>on  biiildiiig^  and 
ioT'the  Disaeetera  lo^go  ob  pveaehing ;  and  l^Sr  w»  fear,  it  wiH 
be^  before  the  wants  of  the  popolAtion  are  e^crtskan  by  tbel^ 
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rt.  Xn.     The    Evih  of  Educatum^  elucidated  m    a  Iml^t  to 
Henry  Bankes;.  feq:  ».P.  ,  Svo.  Price  iar'lIiJiJin.^^^^'  ^ 

ti  notice  Abis  loaamiiiatory  PMlipMeUc^,{>yt,pm^««i4w%^fl 
,  their  guard  agaiQSt  ibe  wrctchednbaldrj^of  %49Jf^9g^§^ 
desperate  infidel.  ,  .     ,  ,        ♦  ^ .  .     ,    .v.  •f 

-     _«— I — — -^^ ' •  ^  -TC-y 


AW.  XIII;  The  Dttfy  ^  il&«lami^>om  Debit.  A  Sermon  n^ 

ALTHOTJGHd 
Betmtin  relative  ^  ^^ 

tob  unqualified,  and  the  question  ^ould^nut  pr^^^9^^ 
discussion^  we  consider  the  subject  %s  sou»|K^4aQt^  ^ 
general  bearing  of  Mr.  Ewing^s  exhortations  as  so 'sewAwKS^ 
•so  Scripturali  that  we  cordially  recommend  the  serfponlo  ^ei^ 
ral  perusal.     We  only  fear  that  the  Preacher*^  want  oE  dS^ 


superfluous,  and  not  quite  in  unison  with  the  Scriptural  IteBS-^ 
ration,  that  "  the  righteous  slieweth  mercy  4uid  leodetti.'^    Thft 
*"  Children'  6t  this  iiTorld^  require  not  to  be  advised  on  that  Wd 
by  the  **  children  of  lif^t:*    It  is,  doubfless,  sound  .docWop, 
that  the  banket*  and  the  merchant  should  *  have  real,  nftt^rtmf»ii 
*  capital/    Mr.  Bwinff,  however,  is  not  ^rhaps  awwefjlhrt  ■ 
the  immense  sums  requi^fed  by  th»  exigencies  of  the  Slate;  cSSi 
Inever  have' been  raised  Hy  taxation  on  the  real  csUhUI  •? Se   • 
country;    Wte  only  add,  that  there  is,  perhaps;  no  charitrao  real 
and  so  heneficial,  as  that  of  discreetly  lending,  and  we  ab<A^d  ■ 
haic  be*n  pleased  td  find  this  point  nibre  disiinctly  adverted  te, 
sinefe  there  !s  no  duty  to  which  the  rieh  are  in  geneaalmDite 
.  averse.    Parishes  hAve,  in  some  instances,  fbuiid  it  a  chean  jaiid 
'sucfcessfot  itoeartfe '  of  prevertthig  an  hWest  raeohanic  pr'linte 
•tradesman  frote  Sinking^  into  perihanent  pauperism  V  and ''STa    ' 
higfcer'WrcW  of  sobiety,  thi*  urtostentatious  mode  of  .wwitfe    ' 
'beneBceitfee^ha^  rescued  matfy  an  hoftoorable  man  frcmi  ifcretiMfv  ' " 
abW*WrrtiWo<ls'disgrace.'   •  '  ^  \^  ?5"^!!Wf  ,  ^ 

— If.  Air tt^ — '■  i!i„,.;., ■       .        ■        •  I    "   .''•■  fiv'T-y ort)  ■•• 

Art.,3ia:¥»?.iaft»    bwrtatm  of.  Bedk^tMeal  JSii^liMiMfl'2ir' 

■   arPy*?4?3W^  P^oVfUwi  aj  t|)^  R«qu«fW  i^  Jhhm:IaAlk,">lSU*r"«a» 
•r^ineuu  were  qaite  satisfictAi^  to  lag  Badi«H»VMdtM4A^  ~ 
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uffente  to  th6  fnoflt  needful,  this  were  ite  powerless  as  was  the  bidding 
ia^lAM  marrkge  feast  of  the  parable.  We  mast  have  recourse,  at  last, 
to  the' final  expedient  tliat  was  adopted  on  that  occasion  :  or,  in  other 
words,  go  Dot  to  the  vtceeta  and  the  highways*  and,  bj  everj  fair 
ttiefiMiFe  of  morale  and  personal,  and  friendly  application,  compel  the 
multitude  to  come  in.  We  must  do  with  the  near,  what  we  are  doing 
with  the  distant  world.  We  do  not  expect  to  Christianise  the  latter, 
by  messages  of  entreaty i,  from  the  regions  of  paganism.  But  we  send 
our  messages  to  them.  Neither  do  we  give  a  rovJng  commission  to 
thi  bearers,  but  assign  to  each  of  them  their  jrespective  stations  in  that 
field,  which  is  the  world.  And  we  most  assuredly  need  not  expect  to 
Christianise  any  city  of  nominal  Christendom,  by  waiting  the  demand 
of  III  vatioos  districts,  for  religious  instruction,  and  acting  upon  the 
dtttlaods,  as  they  arrive.  There  must  just  be  as  aggressive  a  move-. 
mint  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  There  is  not  the  same  phjrsical 
cKalMce,  but  there  is  nearly  the  aaroe  moral  distance,  to  be  described 
with  both ;  and  they  who  traverse  this  distance,  though  without  one 
mile  of  locomotion  to  the  place  of  their  labour,  do,  in  effect,  roaintaia 
the  character,  and  fulfil  the  duty  of  missionaries.'    p.  66,  7. 

Objeclioflis  and  obstacles  will  readily  enougii  present  them- 
selves to  the  minds  of  our  readers,  which  it  would  answer  no 
good  ^rpose  for  us  to  dilate  upon.  Of  this  we  are  well  per- 
8ii%de<l,  that  Dr.  Chaltners's  hints  are  highly  worthy  of  attention, 
that  his*  plan  is,  under  some  modification  or  other,  not  impracti- 
cable, and  that  the  general  truth  of  his  representations  renders 
it  incumbent  upon  Christian  ministers  to  aiake  some  efforts  to- 
wards givinic  1^  A  trial.  As  an  ill(istration  of  what  may  be  done 
by  a  simple  *  aii^^ressive  movement*  on  the  pirt  of  a  stated  mi- 
niater,  we  will  mention  one  anecdote  that  has  recently  come  to 
cor  kttowledi^e.  A  Dissentini;  minister,  who  had  for  many  years 
regularly  officiated  in  a  town  comprising  a  considerable  popu- 
lation^ discouraged  at  finding  his  congregation  gradually  de^ 
clfiiing  in  numbers,  at  length  determined  tu  make  the  experiment 
of  i^omg' forth  from  bis  pulpit,  and  o|)ening  licensed  rooms  in 
diligent  parts  of  the  town  and  suburbs,  where  he  ^^night  carry 
evangelical  instruction  to  those  who  would  not  come  to  seek  it ; 
or,  to  use  Dr.  Chalmers's  language,  ^  instead  of  holdini;  forth 
'  signals  to  those  who  were  awake,  knock  at  the  doors  of  those 
*  wlio  were  profoundly  asleep.'  •  His  success  exceeded  his  most 
sanfifaine  exiM^ctutions.  This  same  neglected  preacher  whose 
chapel  had  become  almost  empty,  wtis  listened  to  in.  these  ham- 
bl#  preat*hing*rooms  with  the  greatest  attention.  Tlie  overtures 
of -tite  Gospel  thus  obtruded  on  tht^ir  notice,  excited  an  interest 
in  the  minds  of  a  multitude  who  would  never  have  spontaneously 
gotie  in  quest  of  instruction;  and,  erentually,  his  oimpei  stfas 
thronged  wita  the  trophies  of  his  *  aggressive'  zeal.  Now^  this 
does  not  quite  come  up  to  Dr«  Chalmers's  idea  of  *  stationary' 
'  polpiti  :*  is  rather  falls  under  the  description  of  itineracy. 
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;  Tnrtpniiftgfn  Aepfcd 

Aiid  systeiiiatjca^  '  -    ■-      •   '  '  t..  ,» 
Or;  Prit<ihard^Sii^  fiHiM^HW 

fiiyeVnd  imi'nlaral'tfflSfeetMC'''''  *  '--'<v 

wbrk  iM«  iidvwiiKd  MaM^aciQ  «f%  baa.     tbcti!  diiotfe<^1tr^  voHut^»^4  anufciaty 

^artjr  III  tt^e  pranMt  i^QQi^i  «ill  ^  Archdeacon  Dafubei^^tia  ^'llW'Ki  wim 

pji!»n96«d,  ^  The  Cms  of  tM  Pnrddeojb  In  sn  octavo  vt^onw,  mxfMr'^rfliltn  Ji 

of  <Hi«eti»4^etflta|e,  CaiiiMdge<i*»  coo.  thekahiMt  B^^op  Atf^rCM^'aMftttoiMt 

Uloiog  pcjpite  of  t|i9'P«|»i«MI%.iiffidtr  ibr  Uie  im); of  |$<eiierB| re«(le|r«. 

Irltii,  a^  orjgiofl  i^qneiMs  prodi^c^  Ip  ^he  press,   a  ti^  erHlii«,J  cor- 


(iiifVif  notice  «f  ihtnt  poett  «yba  j)a\  e 

4Mrl  wlUbtt  CdPHpriMa^ii  ^  fqVk:iyw8vo, 

%^  ItnMjf  be  pnuKT  fe»  «»ei|tio»  that 

Ikh  €V«ly-/fD'«bow  i^M  •*  alyitUr 


)n  ibr  tli^b  Conrtof  ChMCMf,  iogether 

CAub:'*  cootaiBing  poalriitp  »aid  me;- 
inoim  of  the  fortjiftfigitt  fliMBliei:^  cf 
thU'«blfebM»bd  aMMtatiMk ;  jwd  Miang 
Ath^,  of  mrl^ocQ9^;^.(U(»op^3te^e, 
QMf  rev«i  Kpalleri  MpflMWtq^:  Dorset, 


^Udr  or  BbtioplTstkonN  tlMWftgical 
TrtcU.  •    ^    .  r  •  i..  • 

f|ucy.£s^  h^Ve  in  coriUdHfUl^^dKvaid- 
ness,  a  work  oti  MMH^FiuifSffir^dcsoe. 
Wbieh  Vriilc^ihfirefteall'W^io^tfifwti. 

Mr.ioliD  tikfatMi  IttiilhlWjelk  toiP 
6vo.  The  CeH^P«Ari#M.^M!Mt. 

Mr.  QiOfop  09««eft'l^itot«bM 
in  i»^fJ. quarto,  ir(^  ;ciirilafv«»tefcimv- 
tng9,  Outlines  oT  tlie  OeofMV  of  the 
doutb-eiitefti  Dftfcioo'i^r^dtfitt: 

S.  S.'  Buckiiighanf,  JI^'Im  »  Hr 


knbru^H,  Ocfth»  M^d  Jlico^  todson. 
-    With  ^  pi«fhtM7«kclBhF  iif  lh«  brii^ 

i«dprc«li^of  th»«pcifl|r*     •  . 

If  ^be  preiftv  and  vtjl  his  p.ubUabed  on 
lli'e  f«C  «f  JUlt9«  the  ^  t9iMm  (to  be 
oontinoed  in  ouaitetfl^  pikiu)|    of  «ha 

K^rniiiiw  t^WAw,  on  the  EopfP^trvniUe^  prsn^  7l»j^  ia  Palfsap^. tt1«^  »  * 

<  *.  ■   t^vWjW|lW»a%J  M^-       ^  ,.                    .  «UArt6  vofume,  with  en^raviora. 

^  Intlie  jir^sii,  ih  1  vot.  ^.  *  A  Tfeft-  P^aVitiMl  R^eci«hr  oi^  M  Padms 

tite  Oh  Jef|||i^)# ;  <W  ivMnh  tbs  Jaok*  with  a  Pnqrer  added  to  ea<Sh  toaa^c^ 

«  ,    fppilW  Wwfor  JipfyefrWlS  fwaad*  Psalm,  •W«np  appear 4o  i»D4i»leei- 

Jl^STHt  ^y  the  Court  of  Cxatnincrs  of  ^o  reiKimei*'         ^    <    ^Tr^i'-f 

\  '  '  ;1&  Royal  'trc^gtf  of  8tfrg«rtki. )     t6  'A  9difr«lal^^  lfBpmhflifc,l40O  miks 

My^.  t«  k^lhT,  ft^  HtftiiMnt  t^^e  Oph^.  optht  OrtMWOi  Ihid  ailii^4to Aral 


rr- 


n  the  presa^  Md  ^1  ^fOnHiatod  by 

fleWi.  >.  r^. 


uii  ji'towUiL    ^j     '  ,     .  '  *  hythe.BaronAoUMotUFebqua. 

™elB^;1»/Wfc«W^^rf^  '^'Aoa*tl*|i^,Cpo^TiSr^^ 

pohtloatloo,  a  Viatrcf  th»pt^tfalrt^ll»n"  fjffapudrtlw  III   aOPItii  rqWvwft.fv^  vilh 


of  the  Scilly  Uiands,  eabibuin^  tbcii      tbirtj  p<al(;S|  vUl  be  pul^U«bw  ia  a  far 
vast  importance  to  Britain.  d»ys. 


4MHi  Cjferoiy  tltformmtio^ 

Cbevtliar  iohfistooe't  MetBoln  of  th« 

Prmrin;  Ibr  piiblicatkm  in  1  iroL  Svo; 

vmMMItaprtAt^SbtiHw^tif  ,Um  Rot. 

"fiilkgOM^I^rtitiy  Author  of  OWrTatM>ns 

•  illit)^)n|ltuze;jeftby6iiBfofp(it>Uitttion: 

*  tUMthcr    witl  Ihe  taMtet  |jltBcei'pul6 

tome  introdo^tory  remtrks  on  hit  life 


Ml 


'^'^ 


aimI  vrtfiogt.     By    W.  YoungnMn,   of 

nfl  ».i:hn  mf4  Wijfoai  Yate*  h«i  in  Ibo 

\,  B\'0»  «  Gramomr  of  th« 


i.A»  1  »ql. 


••f « 
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1  .  r 


Sonscrit  Lang oage  oh  k  new  plan,  oar^ 

wfin»»aci|iy,  |0  l)^t  Bd6pte«l  to  Ortck 

iGmi^vM,   "^he  former  Sfitem  of  ro^ 

r  je^«4;1cttrr»1bas  been  ^itcaVM;  M  iin- 

occ^tMryjiiHl  ptrplexing;  theexcepUont 

.j^)4M^iriil  fiiic^  are  prints  in  a  tfitoalMr 

rtffN^;  llie  fcetired  sctieiae  fur  tb^.  pcr^ 

■mN4ioi9^'of  latten  ba:i  beta  altered,  tto 

fi^ftjat  ^f  ipnec  at  mocb  as  putsibte  wiUi 

.iHe  Vuen  of  the  al|^abeti$  a  sinplar 

phn  has  hem  adopted  in  the  conjogatiob 

and  ojaitificatioa  of  tbo  V^rbs;  m  cor> 

rqi^^ing  Older  has  beeA  presoi-red  bO' 

,lffiwiffk  tM^  Kiymoliofy  kxA  the  Byottfti 

and  a  systematte  vieir  of  Prosody  it 

,w^i4i  ^  -a  Iburtb  pail  of  the  work. 

.aii«f!pficetrillbe9l.  lOf.  r6ya)  paper,  41. 

,  .WiUkiiii  Shingteton  wHI  iboitfy  pdb^ 

li«b>  Tvelre  dcrmons  apoo  tome  of  the 

aoii  important  fa^s  and  dootriudl  whieb 

belong  to  the  Chrittiaii  Revelation.  TKe 

4p^of  tbft  DQblicatioii  it.  to  lattcn 

Wgaa  the  nmaa  of  young  pi^toot,  iVe 

peM^tmar  and  extraordinary  clalmt  «rbi<A 

{bi}  New  tieiilaiiieot  bat  apon  their  mu 

tantlen  podpraodqe.    The  price  of  the 

vplV^qio  will  be  fit. 

TbiL^er*  Mr.  Molao  bat  the  Genmi 


tl'V 


Qraviinar  et  pieu.  lUe'  Spanitb  only 
remains  to  be  done^  which  will  be  inbhed 

.Syriack,  Cheidee,  Gn«k,  Iji^flUllite! 
H  4M{b^dk*t  |A»teaiMxilw^««9iUn. 

and  kknple  pf^aeTple  df  AUit;^  m. 
iKIied  to  tbb  tinpipC^fteeM^f  iHbtataei 
afed  noet  approved  gfatomarfaa^ 

The  tetowl.pMt  Mi  «Mly  ^wlfi  ef 
HMB  fineotMUgie*:  igr  flwg|Pe^  tbe 
AMuOmm  Amittaltw  by  W«  A  Umhattft 
BMy.  A,lff<  RLS.'  Bdtg  li-aWawpt  4e 
•teeitflfii  tberaift  )iNidl-^«lliMi||M»  vliieb 
tbe  cetebrated  BgyptiatiloteotSoanaMtttft 
Sacer,  *  MMt  tMnepig 
Tbit  p«r«teatatQv« 
eenaeetei  -plas-wf  ml 
tfHiet  ^rMoli  iia«itmlli|%  biNiev'4N|hei<# 
ff«ebf%rtdM4to«MMil  kis^idfliiii 

In  Cbe  pf«tB^-iQ  I  nh  ltoQ«.<A  tariai 
or  Dfteaitraet  6>  yotoff  pertoM  mieeleet 
arid  ii^treetilig  tiiflptelti  Sy  tbe  tevw 
I.  floopeiyAtJli. 

In  albw  dtyt  vUi^  be  ^Niblitbad,  aA 
ImpftftiMl'edMottef  A  Chai^  tttblbitii^ 
a  sketoh  of  the  not^  dattiogiptliiiw  |»- 
M«i  «f  vtMbtrteHglMe  denoarinaOMit^ 
#oiii  thfi  coauneMOMMiA  ef  tbe  OM^ 
flinji#a^t»  MiQ  pititBl  liiM     By  Rm. 

speedily  will  be  pvbKtbed,  A  Pte 
fmK'tbe  Madtaiinafc  te  a  laCterta  the 
Mtiih  Hertfetrar.    By  Senretnt^ 

latbe'pittt,  AaedRbin  of  Beoyairit 
MgHfti^  Pidgratt;  is  twp  fMltt  tritb 
bittorMid  and  <rtber  noCeib  Bf  tke 
R^.  Jolepb  Mney.  Wi^  |3 
vigneClei^  Ut^  ccfdeep  M|]|« 
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•LKubow;.    '     .     aotamr* 

Flora   Scotica,  or  a  deKriptloi|  bf 


«  < .'  I 


aiootAruY. 


'jtT  o  T'i^^^  <ir  the  liibtif  4lie  Rt.  Ho*. 


Im^  ^rkayiief  m  111  iff 

^      mm  V     Vv* 


•4^   r<r 


,Kt,3'..'  fi 


btte^oMod,  OtD.  BUn^p  of  Wjop    i  Mdi^a^.  pn  tp.^,j|^if>\  enMnd  fai 


•i'l-^i       ill 


it  tt^t.  4tOb  3h  9t, 


mezso-tintOa  from-mwJngf  jpade  ea 


;^e|«^ri  of  Jametrtfce taoiid,  lOopr    -^ff^^^'W^  JketS^J^Vd.  ICt^ 
pott  Ivo.  16ft 


••"-  '^^Sf^'.**-.i!!"='***  •  p-^^wfe**-"."-:- ....:;; 


,.  t/» 


tw(  y^  ,J^ot;V.  .iTft^f '^^<M||M«^ 


m 

^Sf^tm  of  UHiTBimt  Qtberaplt;*.  nuj  WwPMM*.mv|ifce*rBptoMit'- 
Br  H.  MsIte-BraD)  'Bdimrof  lUe  Aj)-  treaUDCah  ■n^.RUidwiA'lAHitiBK  ttte- 
ll*U»f*»iTr^h*k-««.-f««'L;8v(V^    'trioii%ppnaiM.,l»ii)»i»KJ«i)»MM^«lM  " 

SabritBMof  LsManHOn  the,iBc)Mt  the.  B«raL-nrl(l»NC.&-«*>'M.  ^  Ml!" 
Ort*«»i*i«l'-oB  tbt  KTital  <rf  prpek,  ,    |ii«u  Itilio,  r      ■"  '     ""- 

Lmttttig  rt'«Ohiiie,  -iMi*en!i(  jn.Lbfv  . 
VmttnitT  of  ftluiUnti,  by,  i^  Ulgi 
Aadnv^OMM,     fdDfeMtr  ItT  Greek, 


^__libs;ot,o  W-. 

arf.  Ei4»Uin«««(a    S  vol.., ttvo.  11.4k. 

AkBMi^  «H4b«  Bnwry  or  the Ko$'. 

lU  SeratDB«M  and  CoouitatNii,  fcoia 

Iba  raifB  vf  HaMrVil.  CO  (be  (imeat 

Hmi^  of  «te  CutnoM*  kiiA'ar 
Ui  MBOt  BMiyrtUt  t"^  " — *  "  —'r: 
>ll^  hilHiHihlWtl  IWiliwnlw  of  nvnal 

'   ii,.ia-tlMiMinlatMai'ar  4bM 

...  WUbM  anxmlixor-enginml 

1  IIIWtiMa4  *r   pMtwiti, 


BrWMItunUB,  iSKt^ 


partaMOI  of  tbe  Oanf,  during  lbs  jt 
IBI4.-ISI9,  lilt,' Ite.  iiKlodinga 
ftaovW  HMir  oiMdmpt,  from  tha  n 
InihM  i»ib> 
Ber.JUifc.H 


^  the 
8«D(k.8«o.  IB>. 
D  of  Ibe  Hi»n*7  of.  Uis 
Jcmiill  K'u««i   r>r  lb«  amuHnieDt  and 
'  D  of  jrDui.h  I  «[pbelliiibad  with 
■  ■  ■  Ifhtao.  9(, 

A  TnalUeoatbeHjrdrDcepbilui  Acu- 
tat,  *'fnf'ittBiiiMai7  witer  io  (be  b«'4' 
Bt  BetipaM'Tdrttidn;  Gbfli,  pbyaiciui 
■nd  dfirwwt  ti»  the  InitiCuteYor  tbe  itck 
ehildtm  dp  (he  (Kior  ki  Vlriina.  Taam- 
laUd  Mm  iWcHmntii  Vr  KobinrlOooeb, 

M.Dtihaii--""-- 

Theinrto^'iir'ttd' I^aipie,  B»  it  hM    .    . 

Utelra)li>fe«fta%4Ua  Maitdi  of  MJIf,      Taach^'i 
Oom/Corftj,  anil  t(;plia1'>M«,"4:c  de-    , 'n'nmben  oj 
(ailiiiKiniportiEHtacrs  llliiflr^^te  nf  loa, 
■p«ciG«  MWayon  of  that  cli>»*e,  'jd* . 
particolnTsBfthe  means  aJupW!  for  lU 
Madii^liijn".       By   J.    l>.   Tullyj  'Eiij., 

Ionian 'Acadeln v.'TMe  ItialwclorViT  QUa.- 

lHdlhorthe|«ni«^I«|a<d*.    B>i>.,|9i,, 


UUtnt  aCHMf  Uf^  ^Af 

B»o.Jfc.-„    .■  .    , 

Skolcbeior  Mana«ra,-Se«lCT7,  lic.- 
ia  tb*  Fnnch  PravimK*.  Switaalaad, 
and  half :  wHIi  M  a»j  oa  f reach 
lilerabae.  .B]iUwlaMJaliva#tt,*BHf.'i 
Author  uflbe  V»ic  to  Priri■,'Alo.^«#« ' 
i«*  ■  .-,  o'-  :  ,■.-.-:>■'■ 

Vie*)    of   Sooiaty  aad.«UMite*U  ' 


The  beitinaiion  and  Uk  of  Wiit««f 

Art,  c(MaiilarE4<wtth  ntttita  tM»4ii- 
BnoicaoBtbafeMifaoilMiMaf  A*tiM«v 
ArJutlgei,  and  Iba  .HMi^MVit  of^Aan 
wlio  fael  and  etUDj  UmA 
fRHn  Utc  FiCKh.  hr  Om 
R.A.  Fcap.  «m. i»' Ml  .  .  .  ■- 
.  The.Viwr^  iMt.^  T>Ik  Br*** 
Aalborof  Iba  haliaBewiWt.---lteih 

3<.6d .■.*:,--. 

FubMnaWO'tHtbadaavi  ar«h«-U|b 
roadtu  preiennenl..  ConUiniagMkatla 
directioni  for  oMalaiDs  popBtarit^'f*- 
itraaii,Biid  pkhdoUmu  inlh^wVUil^Rl 
ohurcb;  with  (MtriMtiawfM-tlK  odMNK  ' 
tkHi  of  Tooof  I 
tba  Dun.«tfri  •« 


■■ibOntM*.     if 

yorax.    avg.  ok  -  ;      ■ 

.Tible-Ulktor,oiiciDal  Bmb^:  BT'' 

William  tiMUf^',  >*(k)«k  ''    ' 

Ad  Appeodil  to  the  Sanday-aaMlal    ' 


.coDCladoD  of  btUn»saiHMar«*Wf  ' 
d^rMi-ali  .nn*f  iauMbV' (ka^fWi, 
fnatie,  darioalt  ■■  uHjoMml  dliuiooNK" ' 


EM^i^y^atii  r0Ceniiy^ui^$KeJ. 


ir: 
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ta4m  ^90i4, in  iMi^p\tomU»s  tit  iietttioM         nopryi^dbulizt^t&TfJfl^AThVSatbyna, 
•o  1^  f;%ju|.Covkiai4i  fluoiM  oF  tonfs        '^^  -^     "*  •        -  '    •  — 

rqWkho(B««4>49«ni   Ida,  ft'6.    '.By  the  ' 


nith  other  Po<:fiif.  f.cap  Svo.  3f*  M' 
P0eait.  ByJ(»e^<A«Hii,M.A.  Iteo; 

Tbc  Thunder -atonn  andotiM  AUM»ilt>;> 
Aiid  the  Al?^yi,.two  .?mviifti  t^SimIik^ 
Bttcter.  t^mo.  a^  64,  .,„  .    ,^   .i    ^,,.,  • 

Vic;JsgJttt^,  a,Pj9i^  in  lQ^rlbwM4:^ 
N<Jtti|]|^han\  JPatk^j^^w^iOj^er  jiP|w»UA 
By  Kot^eri  M^Uhoii^,  GKC9lllk^.1^  ^ 
duf  of  th«  ;floyi^|,;S^^Wi>«if ««»«»» 

I(emHlE»oaiMMf  ftnidifeMdk^APpK 
trioesioPoliiiealfioaaoiiiy:  ittuKMled   ' 
by  %  Ivktf  iM|ttlff|i<ftMo<i*  GbflUMMM 
Stat«  of  MteiHi  «itta»  tlM^yMr  ^tft.    ' 
By  John  Cr^f  S^SMMMi^^Muiif  tX 
Sietpoiittof  lffttKtieil«Bd«ide.  "^^  .<"  ^ 
.   An  Knaya»  Qliiiiia»JtirHbi<tftt>im    ' 
with.4b«  dciift^  ft  nM  ptnAMd^^^  ftf 
I.'T.  fi«fberBMui*Mirv'BK|f  P.ilr(A«8¥ob 

Tha  Knifror  fiilDM(ioii«iiuMM«rift  *  ' 

letter  lo  a«livrB«Dk«i^<Bn;^Mv«  P.  #Mt 

2g,.        ..».►'     I  «c*         1"  #t*  I'.     ».»  ■*    '• 

'  Alt^plyto  lbs  »rin«paf  Olj{cetidti» 
advaooeid  by  Cobbctt  and  othera  agaiftttt 
Ibe  PnuMworb^KniliBcll  MaHdl^<R^' 
lierSoci«|j«  :  Byi  RdbertHnUj  A.M.  fil 

■^R  so  LOOT.  ^       ,    . 

,-•,.'•       ■    ■  •  .     .  .    .' 

An^  EsMor.on  .tbe>.Bvj|t  0(  fopnliir 
Ignorance ;.  to  vhicbia.,iHldedv  •  fiia» 
i:ottri«  on  .the  Coinina«MM4»Mi  nfiObain* 
tianity  tp :the  People  of.HipMlia».-  S^ 
John  fon^r,. author  of  B9>il9«JWii|>iinta ' 
writing  J4$inoir4  of  Hinttoir,  fc^  /Ibe*' 
second  iediiion^  8vo,  I Qf. 
'  The  Christian  Temfiff yt/tvl botawia ; 
bn  the  ifteatitudes,  r  Bj^^-lbftrAenHf. 
l.eifchHd.  8vo.  7s/       ,  -  ,     .,,.  .    -^..-T  /. 
'    ArthbUKdp'Khig*«^nnQi).^.|*Mi|e|K    r^ 
liiiation.  Anew edi^io«,vltb 9^9^ jbjiAb^f     <: 
flev.  It.Wbvtfejr,  FcJJcJw  of ,Oij«il*4fO«    •♦. 

Two  Seroitfns:    ooe  vOn  tbf.jdMbn^.    <> 
Wr.  /.  B^hlqj  i'  aoff  the^othe^^aJ^fffWUfl »:  >m  « 
tj[) ymittg  rier«oiU.  ^^ JlSt^les,  |Jk|Or)9^<'<  " 
"  The  Sacred  H|Hofv;o(ji|^e)914  T««1^<hH  i 

Bble.'  "I^rt•  the    ysi^  ^-i^^rep^,  dly.r^oO 

with  iiUo^ttAtewiaiS  od4liOi  pMiti^  ' " ^Lecfef^  oti  tft^  Hisioiy.  <«ft;ff^e|ft. v..,. 

incidentft  and  ebaractcd*'    B^-ffnuotb'  tr  the'f&ixro  of  Oyr,BlftMe^,^^ 

More,  jiumftfiffp. g».s    — •   :«..'-'•'  S»viot<r  JW^C.b^t^  j  By  D^Biial  |^|i4r..nji-^ 

Wo«i^9iilii)iHMliibai«>  ftoMB.  'PaH'  T.  Ibrd,  RD;    Onfi  of/tbe  $if||O0Dfof  tb<r3piu/ 

By  tb«v|(rv.  ttebailjfwiir>  MiMlttHaiy  fic^teb  eoi^|m)  <^nrc4^ 

atCBlttiM|*»^a«&««Q.^»tdr     ^  S^«deotcrCjVd!i>qh9TCVP>^^ 

Sp«nliiil.3ReKiwHKHin.ln:th?<»inAfcr  ^N.  ^^       ^^..,  ...  p.l    rft  ic  .<   • -o 

of   Afl|#B|^n  J  ,  or  pioda  ioMditalknis  in  "  '^ititft  Qltioet.  .  Cdfted  by  tlie  Rev. 

Written  during  a  protracted  ill-  C.  Bradley.  No.  III.  ConUiaing  Aix^hbp. 

By  Rlixa  Po«t.  8to,  6fu  Leigbtou's  Thfolofical  Lectorrt,  98.  6tl 


AiHj^  9f  Uh*  lyitegn  and  Baronetage 
cbartM,  &C.     ISino.  58.  >'    -      % 

|^f««(»if»'  «f .  Mie  Wemtrhitt  '  Sbcialy. 
foivU)««#Mnrifii7«**<20.    IM4  llT.  8to» 

A  Fragment  of*  the  Hi«reiy  of  John 
Bull;  part  the  second,  conUining  a 
farther  description  ^  fhe  fr4nls  and  hn- 
moHr»i)f,||a«K.Ba^ki  wMs'hIs  sIM  in 
vcnt/4^ui^^|(o.«  Qy  Uomee  Ikmi- 
bergh,  Esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple^  Lmh 

Vfftm^i  4ir  Obann^yi  !!•?«  Towpsend, 
f «ap.8«Q»'ftlA8.  M  '  «  ' 

Tlie  Poeaas  of  Cains  Valerius  CatnU 
litB»tfanabMiMU%itb>a  pHrfboe  and  notes. 
By  t^HoKOe^rgia  bamk  9vels.  f,cap 
8vo«^Bft»i|  4t<  (  •  '.'  1  ■ 
,  PatiilttiiefS,  saeood'pirt,  wHh. other 
poems.  By  the  Rev.  O.  Croly,  A.M. 
8TO.i5a*/6d.',' 

TbttMiidamCbnapb  \  siaatirieal  poem : 
oompfisint.  AttmkUi'^i  eoaie'' popular 
and  wna^lMilar  .preacbtfrt.  By  J.  L, 
Bick8e|l»«&4^^F.S•A.  Sva  SBr 

JeriisaieBi'DoliMrind.  Boob  tba  Ibctrtb. 
Froni  the  Italian  of  Ta«o«  Being  the 
spaciM8iv!#f  aa.'iatandad'  new  iraB«la- 
tioo  ii^  gOghfh'Speftflarian  versa.'  Dedi- 
cated, by  permission,  to  her  Grace  the 
DacbaasfOfnBadfbrd^  By  J.  H.  Wiffen. 
8vo.^.iili' 

Tragi^jl^  iSoeHv  lli.V^  Allieri ;.  con 
argofi|«it«»i'(aiMioAaaioni  di  lirtgoa>  ed 
ilJoatoMMifti*  isHmebo*  da  Oiambattista 
Rolai«N»  Mata'aoyal Ituo^  I9s.sewed. 
.  Tafcyif|s^ivM«Iife«f  aCoUegian: 
ft  V<K9hfi .  »WfM»Bsenty«ais  etcbirtMs^l^^itn 
the  af|jior*a&dr»igna>  By  R.  0agley, 
auibor  of  SeleotGems  frcm  thtf^ Antique; 
a  co^l■^^ld^nq^g^lylhn'^b«^r^f'^aad  prfe* 
tice  or  drawing  aad^paimlngr  JtK  loyal 

.8tO»  lf9i^4M*"'«^nUf.    'i''f    >'i  '•'>'   ' 

BibltM|tl^|nMaiJaB.ihe.naititfM»#  alUbe 


M« 


MArt  0/  Work»  ree$mfi^  FmUkh$JL 


tbd  Impottonoe  of  EoeMviiiml 
Bgtablithmeiits.  A  SenBoo.  By  Joho 
IngTit,  U.J). 

A  Genend  Ticv  of  tke  Portriw  of 
BfifeMfTstHxrin  BRptit^.  ByChrinto- 
pber  firthdl,  D.IX  Dean  of  Chidieitor. 
8vo.  St. 

S<naooi  andCboripM.  By  the  Rer, 
Johp  Hoafh,  D.D.  PrcsidcDt  of  SC 
M«iy  Bf kgiFBlen  Coilegs^  Osibfd*  in  tht 
nign  of  Jame*  tf.  and  laecetiirely 
blihobof  Oxfbtdy  Ucbfldd  aod  Coventry, 
aad  woreMter.  Witb  an  appendix :  to 
wluck  it  pf86xed,  a  maaoir  of  hit  Ufe^ 
By  William  RnntH,  B.l>.  Fettow  of 
llBi^talaB  GaB^e,Qafioid«  0wk  10«.  id. 

BMMoit;  ooifl^portaalaal^beti*  By 
B.  U  <yBalnM»  J>JX  Load  Biihop  af 
Maalli.  Vol.  III.  8*a»  lOa.  6d. 

Ba«iliiar  fiermoaa  ob  saaetal  of  tba 
Doctrinet.aMd  Outiaa  of  iha  Chriitiaa 
Balii^iatt.  Bytliailev.  WMiaia  Barcow. 
ULD.  F.&A.  Vol.  UU  Sao.  10«.  ^ 

Tba  Cboreh  in  the  'Wildaraaik ;  or 
aba  aacaiapninnti  of  tha  lM«aUtai ;  lo 
wluch  ata  4ii|^layad  the  t*aaMraa  of 
profideoea  and  tha  rietiea  of  graoOk 
beiigaed  to  praaaofa  tiM  faith  and  can- 
feitof  Iba  Lantti  paople»  tn  th«ir  way  to 
Umt  hataealy  Canaan.  By  William  Saa* 
Ml,  MlaiMflv^  tha  Batjfd,  Waadiarortb. 
Vol.  1,  Kma 

The  Dut^  of  abnaiainfT  from  Debt ; 
a  Sarttofi,  praa«bed  at  Olngoir.  By 
6i«rilla  Bariof .  Bvo. 

ThaSapport  of  tbe  Chriitiaa  Miiilrtfy  c 
a  fiannev.  By  Jama*  Baonatt;  ThiMi 
BdHioii.8vO. 

TtAfBLi  AMD  TOrOOttAPHT. 

A?  Voyafc  fcv  tba  Diaeapcay  af  a 
Votth^wett  Paitage  from  tba  Ailantia 
•o  the  PaoUic,  p«Hbraged  hy  hia  Ma^ 
jai^a  Sbips  Hecla  and-  Qnpar*  onder 
aha  aidett  af  49aptaio  Parry,  ia  tba  yaan 
Ijftid  oMi  iSilO;  cautamiog  a  biil  ae- 
aoaat  of  the  iatefattiag  aiHl  impoftaat 
diioQvariaa,  feha  naoiioal 
il  obteiaoiiona,  aad  tiia 
hiitaryaf  the  faat  aad  iibaidt 
la  the  arait»*i4  of  Ba^'a  Bay ;  oMfa 
p»rtic«lw|y  of  ilal«illa%  tfland  ia  tha 
pahr  aaa^arfaara  the  ihipa  ^mtm  frpaoo  up 
§m  ttaaity  alaaaa  «a«th«.  By  aathority 
of  tte  Iiovda  Commmuaoma  of  Iha  Ad* 


mlralty.  4tOb  iloifratad  by 

chartf ,  and  a  greet  many  hitare«iag 

platM  and  wood-cuts,  dl.  tSt.  6d. 

A  /Donraat  Of  a  Voyaga  af  Diaaatery 
ttf  the  Arabc  Reglooa,  ia  IA  IftjtatjTk 
AlfM  Hiicla  ikid Okparymidal  dMeoB« 
mand  of  CapUio  Parry,  py  Alaimader 
Fiabar,  Bm).  Saigeaa  to  tba  Harla. 
With  mapa,  Itc.  Svo.  t^ 
.  Traeabhi  deargiit  Pema,  Afmaait, 
Ancient  babylonia,  4kc.  Ita.  dwing  the 
teert,  ISrr,  :818,  t3l9»  1890.  BySa 
Bobait  Ear  Patter,  &a.  9cc  WHh  mi* 
merooff  engreTiogt  of  portraHe^  ooctiiai<n» 
atitlqaftlei,  l(e.  4to.  41.  14a.  8d. 

Tbe  Jottmal  of  a  Ifaddtmia  ia  die 
Bormbao  Bmpire»  and  mora  pairtieolariy 
at  tba  Oaort  of  Amarapoorah.  By  Cbp- 
tain  Hiram  Coa,  of  tha  hoooarahla  Baft 
IndiaCompany't  0eagaf  N«|iva  taiiiitiy. 
Wttbaaloaradidaam.  8aab  Idt. 

Notei  on  tha  Capo  of  4laod  Hepa, 
made  darfng  an  aaoaitfoa  ahaaagh  fbe 
priiMdpal  parte  af  that  aalaii^  la  Bm 
5Mr  ^88a.  la  vhlah  aa»  hMiyaim* 
lidered  tbe  advantagaa  and  i 
It  offiiri  18  fha  KaglMl  amegrmia} 
loma  reaMrfci  npoai  thavav 
at  Algoa  Bay.  Crevn  8«o.  1%,  Bd. 

WettiHft  Aflriaa;  haing  a  demHpHioa 
af  tbe  BMintterky  oaafoaaii  daamw^  a8d 
abaraetar  of  Its  iahahltaata;  iMaa>diad 
by  47  colooM  eagre^iaga.  B-<a«lii  Mfta; 
}i.  If.  boaiBfc 

«««  Tbii  formathe  admad  ileliii  i  of 
aaniee,  arWtbtitB  eihpaea  HniBtf  ii  wit 
natlooii  af  llie  glaha,  «odir  tha  HUvof 
Tbe  World  ittMinJatxiia. 

A  Ocogtaphieal  add 
of  Ifortbenit?eotral  Alvieat 
a  partienltr  acaoout  of  the 
termination  of  tba  great 
<bcAtla«tia.    ByJamoitl^ 
10*.  6d^ 

AvAppeadia  «a  laidiaaad 
Or,  an  attempt  to  ilfaminilia  Hha^ 
daaofibed  la  Uioia  wnt4B  hy 
fnppaeed  to  ^uhraee  »tha 
of  Aiedala  Md  WbarfiMi^^ 
Ihaaatira  vala  of  Caldar«  tviho 
of  Voilu    B^  TiSoama  Biabthi  WhUk 
abar,  tL.DL>AA.  Viafer  «f  WhiAry» 
mat  Reoter  af  flayiiham^  In 
With  fbor  hteoUfht 
fDNa^lLta. 
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GENERA  L   INDEX. 
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VOL.  XV.  NEW  SERIES. 


AlriuiiiOMiiaiitteti,  331;  mk  Uowdich. 

AniaryniliUf,  Uie  Nyinpholcpt,   Ib'l,  tt 

.Mf.  i    mctonni  of  vifmphoUn<fft    16'2  ; 

iaurcimcy  uf  aUriUiting  ■  pure  thc- 

.  iifli  toa  pricft  of  Pan,  153  ;  Ake  DtU 

^fnpktl£tt,  iki    kerkitUffif,   lb5\ 

^  arisuncnt  of  Ihe  pix'm,  15G|  lougMf 

f/fWM,  iA.;  n:DiarksuDtli«\'enirica- 

•   AiuRy  157  s  oljectionablfl  tendency  of 

1  lie  taJe  of  Lucy  Mil  ford,    ijS;   in- 

dicatkMia  of  impiety,    159}    tianzoi 

miiUm  nfltr  ikefunerml  qf  George  II !, 

America  •Dd  the  British  Colonies  com- 
paredy  479;   fee  Kingdom  and  Ca- 


AngelOy  Michael ;  lee  BuonaroUL 
Amton  Park,  a  Talv,  i280 ;  we  Edmes- 

toiu 
Amft^  mnkUetiural  tkiU  qf,  356  j  mod^  qf 

■■JgrrwiMiaii  iilioiTi    357;    a    pattoral 

rmett  S58  j  ewrg  oa  a  davdrade,  359  ; 

MoHnber. 
■Apocryphal  New  Teitament,  160,  ei  seg. ; 

the  volume  a  diabouest  compilation, 

160;  editor*!  query  aniwered  relatiTe 

to  the  early  bookn  rejected  from  tiie 

obhob  of  scripture,  16S ;  religion  in 
■  aa  danger  from  infidels,  163  s  import- 

•neaof  preserring  acme  of  these  spu- 
■    ffioiia  prodoctions,  164. 
■Aptih  Belvuiere,  det€riptiom  of,  406. 
Architecture,  progress  of  in  Normandy, 

178;    difference  between  Saxon  and 

Norman,  17B. 
Arctic  Regions,  Scorcvby's  account  of, 

219,  see  Scoresby. 
Ariiiticraejf,  importance  qf  mn,  275. 
Armaghi  city  of,  history  of,  515;  sec 

Stuart. 
Ashantif,  miabiun  to,  231 ;  s<«  Dowdicii. 

Bo/Uitm  qf  John  and  ihfU  qf  Cltrisl  dis' 


tiiinituUedt  443;   incfficui^y  uf  ritual, 
412. 

Vartuu*s  Day  in  Autumn,  254,  ei  «r^.; 
general  ciiuractcr  of  author's  poetry, 
254 ;  addfe*s  to  Auluiw,  255 ;  quaker 
familff  A  their  morning  reading,  257 ; 
remarks  on  Scott's  '  Bridal  of  Trier- 
main,'  258  ;  atldras  to  poetry,  ib,  f  the 
talent  of  poetry  distinguished  from 
true  poetical  feeling,  259  ;  wumy  poets 
withmUkaipi,  260  ;  the  young  fondest 
of  autumn,  ib,;  etotlropke  to  nighi, 
261 ;  remarks  on  the  various  schools 
of  poetry,  262. 

■  Poems,  181,  ei  eeq.;  quake- 
rism  no  foe  to  poetry,  181;  addreu  to 
Wordsworth,  182;  tleep,  185  i  '  to  the 
•  Vfwfr,'  187. 

Bear,  sagacity  of  the,  230. 

Bees,  natural  history  of,  352 ;  see  Ru- 
ber. 

Belsham's  Calm  Inquiry,  Smith's  Reply 
to,  376,  461. 

Belzoni's  Narrative  of  Opeiations  in 
Egypt,  fcc  489,  eiefg^f  acooanl  of 
the  author,  489 ;  tngoget  io  ereei  m 
hfdroMUe  mackimforike  ratktqfEggpt, 
490 ;  snceeeds  in  briDgiag  away- the 
young  MemnoB,  492  ;  aebnitarv  m  a 
MP«  ai  Gourmm,  493  ; .  teospie  at  Jid- 
foo,  494 ;  ariMnlare  milk  iki  mMw», 
495;  description  of  tha  Nobiaas, 
496;  temple  ef  ipemnkiKUf^ian  ;  txea- 
vaiitm  ai  Bebam  ei  Makok,  499 ;  the 
pyramids,  500;  auppoeid  nte  of  JVr. 
renice,  500;  rite  qf  ike  NUe^  509  ; 
Oasis  el  Cassar,  503 ;  merits  of  the 
volume,  U>. 

Bereniee,  euppoted  *ite  of  the  ancient,  500. 

Bcmeval,  Alexander,  fatal  jealousy  and 
death  of,  174.. 

Biblical  Critifisnis,  57,  ct  un/  ;  SS'j,  ft 
teq, ;  sec  llur^lcy  and  Smith. 


INDEX. 


Biography^  purpose  of,  ^^  rulation  to 
huitory,  109. 

Slttfphfmf/,  Oil  the  crime  o/  383,  566. 

fioileau  ou  l^  Qfrmna  Jangnagt,  557, 
ttseq.i  Taliie  of  Q^mat)  literature, 
557 ;  peculiarities  of  the  language, 
^58  i  Luther's  Bible,  ib.  ;  recunimen- 
clatiuns  of  the  Grammar,  559. 

Bonaparte,  Lucien,  bis  Yiil%  attacked 
by  banditti,  414. 

Botany,  Smith's  Grammar  of,  535 ; 
«ina/yf/i  qf  ike  xcMrnre,  556 ;  see  Smith  • 

Bu«dicb%  Mission  to  Ashantee,  23j,  et 
teq,;  origin  uf  the  mission,  23)  ;  gor- 
geous apectacle  presented  by  the 
Ashantee  soldiers  at  Cooniassie,  232 ; 
ifU§rview  with  Ike  king,  233  ;  history 
of  the  negotiation,  235  s  Mr.  Bow- 
dtch's  case,  ih, ;  merits  of  the  work, 
236. 

Bowrhig's  Spechnens  of  Knssian  Poets, 
284,  €t  teq,i  difficulty  and  inade- 
quacy of  translation,  984;  merits  of 
the  '  specitnens,'  285 ;  umf^  from 
Ctamens,  286,  notes  Ode  to  Godjiom 
2>fr2Aavta,  287  ;  pr^aiofy  Hamas^^9* 

British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  15th 
Beport  of,  290,  et  seq.  ;  charfnes  of  an 
EAhburgh  Reviewer  again*t  (He  Society, 
St90,  reply  to  the  ebarges,  ib.  et  4eq.  $ 
precedent  far  parliamentary  grants  tO' 
warde  building  tehools^  892;  reply  to 
the  objections  against  such  grants,  ib,; 
see  Bronghan*f  Bdncation  Bill. 

Broogbam'a  Edscation  Bill,  Observations 
on,  193p  eitey,;  359,  ei  eey,;  merit 
of  Mr.  Brougham's  exerticms,  193; 
liis  dHemma  in  regard  to  the  present 
measure,  194;  dissenters  backward 
to  6ppo9ethe  bill,  t95  ;  insidious  ar- 
ticle in  the  £4inburgii  Review,  i5. ; 
' clause  excluding  dissenters  from  tbe 
oAce  of  sohoolmaster  examinerl,  1 9G ; 
tttaii^entpf  the  grievances  of  the  bill, 
1913 ;  existing  means  of  edocatton 
unde^-rated,  199;  result  qf  the  tablet 
recording  to  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer^ 
ib, ;  hie  otsumftiont  controverted,  200  ; 
error  of  catcafation  relative  to  Sunday 

.  tobools,  201 ;  comparative  deficiency  qf 
certain  ccmntiet  in  point  qf  the  meant  qf 
tdrtcatht^  |01 ;  remarks  on  the  state- 
ment, 20^ ;  paucity  of  seholart  no  proof 
^  we/Hi  of  tchool'Toom,  203;  impor- 
taof^  ftdd  advantages  of  Sunday 
I  achpoU,  204  ^  inadequacy  of  the  pror 
|io««d  euactmeat  as  respects  the  com- 
Yieltittg  tho  poor  to  accept  of  educa- 
tion,. 205 ;  Edinburgh  Revitrtscfs  xea- 
tfftfiffg  «f  to  the  necetsiti/  qf  legislaXive 
provision  in  this  respea/*i06i  its  fal- 


lacy exposed,  ib. ;  Mr,  FoiUiU  re- 
commendalim  of  peremptory  dealing,  207; 
objectious  of  such  modeofproceedihg, 
ib.  i  inherent  defects  of  the  paroctatai 
system,  208  ;  exclusion  to  public  con- 
trol a  disgraceful  feature  of  the  bill, 
ib. ;  the  new  schools  would  not  be 
added  to  existing  instHutioos,  but  uiKh 
atituted  for  them,  909;  prir^te  bene- 
ficence not  ao  '  uncertain  resource,' 
ib,  I  objectiont  ^  '  aplmn  EngUAman^ 
to  the  bUtf  ib.  noU;  ignorant  mure- 
preeentaUone  contained  in  mndrf  returmsp 
2t0  ;  poirft'oe  eciU  qf  the  pte,  214  ; 
four  ground*  qf  protest  am  the  part  of 
diesentersf  216;  dissenUrs  require  no 
sacrifices  from  the  church,  217  ;  ad- 
vice to  Mr,  Brougham,  5118  j  econo- 
mical objections  to  the  bill,  360  ;  biah 
church  party  tjceonie  more  favouraole 
to  the  bill  on  account  of  the  opposition 
made  to  it  bj'  dissenters,  ib.  ;  moHg' 
nant  itntement  of  ChritHan  RemeaAreaf 
eer,  361  ;  petitions  to  parliament  a 
doubtful  resource,  362;  Mr.  John 
Wilks  not  the  originator  of  the  oppo- 
sition, 363;  dijtentere  accused  qfbrend" 
ing  thefromert  of  the  bitt  at  brgott,  365  ; 
falsehood  of  the  charge  exposed,  365  ; 
impropriety  of  the  clause  in  feusmmeu^ 
dation  qf  Parish  clerks,  366  ;  tooienne 
qf  the  terms  outhorhing  an  apfSemtioH 
for  a  tihoot,  308  ;  expenta  qf  appeal^ 
369  ;  objections  to  throuingj^tfh  charges 
on  the  county  rate,  369  ,*  o*f«fte«s  to  a 
new  parochial  tax,  370  ;  objecthMis  to 
other  details  on  the  score  of  expense, 
371  ;  et-offkio  paupers,  372;  tacom^- 
tibHily  qf  law  and  benevofence,  w.  ; 
see  British  and  foreign  School  So- 
ciety. 

Brown's,  Dr.  J.  B.  Appeal  to  CheLe^- 
lature,  359,  et  seq.  ;  see  Broogham. 

;  John,  Northern  Cburt*,  34,  et 

seq,  ;  deficiency  of  authentic  metoc^ 
in  our  llteratnre,  34 ;  character  of  <bc 
compilation,  35;  notices  of  Datrtsh 
monarchs,  i5. ;  description  qf^teehe 
which  followed  the  atsastination  o/Gicila- 
tut  I  FT,  36. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Hotise  of  Bmi* 


vwick,  38,  et  teq. ;  contents  t>f  the 
publication,  38 ;  youthful  thefaeier  of 
George  iff.,  kO;  anecdote  of  Frede- 
rick, prince  of  Wales,  41  ;  dferefmi- 
able  character  of  the  coocfpihitioo,  ib. 
Brunswick,  anecdotes  of  the  House  of, 

38. 
Bute,  f/ffd,  character  of,  4^8. 
Butler's  Iv  tier  to  r»ro«ighani,  193;   t»l»- 

jcct  and  merit*  dt  Iht  publicatlou,  tl€. 
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B.tioiiarotUf  Midiael  Angcio,  character 

wf  his  genius,  130,  4I«. 
Byron's,  lortl,  Marino   Fftliero,  578,  et 
*eg.  I  autfiorUdiidftimer  o/xBtidngforttte 
i'tfg^  518;  the  story,  519;  defects  of 
the  plot,  i&.;  e.Wrac/j  519;    defect  of 
i\\^  characters,  521  ;   want  of  moral 
,  |iiin)08e,  523  ;  and  of  progress,  524 ; 
splthqu^  of  l^oni,  5*25  ;  prophecy  of 
Dante,  529;    *  ntany  are  potts  rtho  have 
;  finer  penned,*   SCc.  5'27  :  character  of 
his  lordship's  poeUy,  to. 

Camoens^   trahshdion  of  song  from,  286, 
nQle, 

CampagiMi,   the,  present  stale   of,  55, 
399. 

Canada,    tipper,    Smart's    Emigrant's 
,  <^iMidelo,  ficc.  475,c/i;o. ,.  emigration 
;»   painful   resource,  476  ;   caution  ts 
,thf  pior  agaiiut  emigrating^   475;   dif- 
ficulties   to    he    fcurmounte<!,     476; 
XTfiper    Canada  paopltd  with  Amerkan 
emigrants,  47  S;    natural  aiharUa^et  qf 
iha  country,  ib,;   comparative  advan- 
ta|;e$  of  our  several  coloiiies,  479 ; 
reOMMi  vihy  British  emigrants  have  pre- 
ferred America,  480;   stale  of  religion 
itk. Upper  Canada,  4^Ql  ;  eulogy  on  the 
duke  of    Richmond,    482;    measures 
reqwsitefar  the  further  security  of  Upper 
Canada,   ib, ;   missionary  labours  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  auioitg  the  In* 
diaoR,  483. 

Canon  of  Scripture,  the,  how  formed, 

Canova^  dejscription  of  his  Perseus,  407  ; 
aUvaQcemeot  of  his  genius,  408. 

Caracci,  remarks  on  hisgeuins,  133. 

CarMm'4  Letter  to  Carlile,  574  ;    cha- 
racter of  the  work,  574 ;  extract,  ifj. 

CttierpHlau,  migration  of,   73. 

Chalmers's  Application  of  Christianity 
to  prdinary  affairs,  97,  et  seg.  ;  ri^ht 
mode  q/'  exhibuing  the  doctrine  qf  huinan 
s/eprfivii0^  97  ;  defective  character  uf  na- 
ture virtue,  94;  fnlsjudiement  of  the 
]IK«  qftke  world  relative  to  the  social  as 
fiisiiMgttiahfd  from  the  inteinal  virtues, 
96  ;  character  of  the  author's  preach- 
'}f^  ^7»  importaaco  of  connecting 
prsQt'Cai  preaching  with  efangelical 
oiQt^FeSy  99. 

CbaUincrv's  Bconomy  of  large  Towns, 
5Ci)v  ti  seq,}  review  of  author's  lite- 
i;ar|C.  character,  560;  prospectus  of 
4h€  irork,  561  ;  secular  duties  of  the 
Scotch  clergyman,  562 ;  importance 
o/  eUufy  to  the  ohrutian  minister,  ih.  ; 
Pr.  C  calls  for  more  '  architecture,' 
^63  3  iliaseuters  vindicated  from  being 
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malcontents,  564;  patronage,  state 
<»F,  deplored,  565 ;  ri^ht  of  elecijug 
the  pastor  a  fundamental  poiiU,  5l$6  ; 
three  grounds  on  ofhich  the  popidar  taste 
is  contemned  hy  patrons,  567 ;  vindicu" 
lion  qf  evan^cHcnipreathing,  568 — 71  ; 
heneficini  operation  qf  dissent,  5^2  i  im- 
portance of  localizing,  574;  anecdote 
of  a  dissenting  mini<;ter,  575. 
Cham1)er Iain's  Constitnlion  of  a  Chprc|i» 
577;  Mr.  Ivimey's  remarks  on  mo- 
dern latitudinarianism,  ib. 
Chantry,  <;xtractof  letter  from,  in  praise 

of  Canova,  408. 
Charles    Edward,  Princf,  arrival  of  In 
Scotland,  242  ;  cruelty  of,  249 ;  p«- 
silliinimoas  conduct  of,  233. 
Charles  I ,   infutuated  conduct  of,  319. 
Chalhani,  the  eurl  of,  his  character,  42^. 
Chemistry,    dictionary    uf,    345  ;     see 

Urc 
Chiaroscuro,  remarks  on,  13S. 
Christian  Rem«'mhraocer's  refutation  of 
the  Edinburgh  lievietger's  statements  re- 
lative  to  the  defcieacy  of  the  means  of 
Education,   ^(;0,    203;    malignant  at- 
tack on  the  dissenters,  36];   attack  on 
Mr.  Wilks,  363;  wisrepresentalkn  of 
the   opponents   of  the  Edication    bill, 
364. 
Chronological  Chart  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  555,  et  seq.  ;  commendation 
of  tabular  forms,   5^5-,  Otbo   IV., 
556 ;  error  respecting  the  first  tsar, 
557. 
Church,  rettl   and  imaginary   dangers  of, 
276  ;    true  nature  of  the  Catholic,  442. 
■   of  Rome  idolatrous,  135  ;  its  re- 
formation hopeles«y    136. 
Clarke's  History  of  Intolerance,  79,  et 
jf^.;  copious  unture  of  the  subject,  79; 
atrocities    of   religious    persecution, 
80;    religious  liberty  ill  understood, 
81  ;  intolerancemay  exist  without  es- 
tablishments, 82 ;    intolerant  acts  of 
the  Wesleyan  Conference,  84 ;  isdo" 
lerance  qf  Connecticut  settlers,  85  ;   eofi- 
tents  of  the  work,  86 ;  religion  not  a 
subject  for  human  legislation,  86 1   cor- 
ruptions of,  89. 
Clergyman,  duties  of  the  Scotch,  56t ; 

letters  to  a  young,  263, 
Climate  of    continental  countries,  ve- 

marki  on,  531. 
Consent,  visit  to  a,  141, 
Correggio,  remarks  on  hia  style,  131. 
Croker's  Stories  from   the   History    t>f 
England,  458 ;    insidious  design   of, 
460. 
Croly*s  Angel  of  the  World,  30,  et  teq, ; 
tales  the  rage  of  the  day,  30 ;   ao« 
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thor*f  affbctAtion  of  oriental  learning 
capOMd,  ih, ;  dcteripiion  of  Ihf  angel, 
31  ;    EUis,  33  ;    song  <^/ute,34. 
Crom welly  OWrtr,  Dr.  Owen'*  frst  ia- 
ttrnem  taith,  113;    appoints  Dr.    O. 
one  of  a  committee  to  report  what  are 
fandarmentaU    in    chistianity,    117; 
panegyric   on   by  Dr.   Owen,    118; 
charged  with  dilcarding  tite  Indepen- 
deiita,  119;  the  lirst  who  eflfcctuatly 
chastised  the   fllghlanders,  238 ;   his 
introduction   into  parliament,   306 ; 
skill    in  training    his    troop,    309 ; 
^teeek  ia  the  dehaU  on  the  t§(f  tienfing 
ordinance^  311;  negotiates  with    the 
king,  319  ;    incunt   the  suspicion  of 
the   army,  321 ;  review  of  his  con- 
'  duct  up  to  the  death  of  the  king.  323  ; 
his  usurpation  a  necessary  measure, 
iA.  ;  tpeeek  on  tlu  reciprocal  povere  of  a 
a  protector  and  parliament,  324  ;  view  of 
his  scheme  of  government  and  puhlic 
character,  325. 
I        — — ,  Richard,  Owpn  not  concerned 
in   his    deposition,  120;  see  Orme's 
memoirs  of  Owen. 
Croffiwel!*8  Memoirs  of  the  Protector  and 
bis  Sons,  297,  et  seq,  ;  plan  and  me- 
rits of  the  work,  297;   the  merits  of 
the  civil  contest  not  affected  by  the 
character  of  Charles  or  of  Cromwt-lt, 
298 ;     Hume's    work    more    drama 
than  history,  ib,  g    liberty  dependent 
on  the  equipoise  and  independinice  of 
the  legislative  and  the  executive,  ib.  ; 
on  the  causes  which  led  to  the  power 
of  the  commons,  and  the  first  dilft:- 
rences  with  the  crown,  299 ;  Sir  Ro- 
bert Phiiips's  statement  of  grievances, 
300 ;  how  religion  first  mingled  itself 
in    the  discontent  of  the  commons, 
*  ib. ;  the  real  puritans  few,  %b. :   state- 
ments of  Sir  B.   Rudyard  and  MrK. 
Hutchinson  respecting  the  misappli- 
cation of  the  term  to  Episcopalians, 
301 ;   on  the  circamstances  which  led 
to  the   establishment  of  presbyteri- 
anism,  302;    lord  Falkland's  speech 
against  the  prelates,  303;    Rapines 
division  of  the  commons  into  state  po- 
rhana    and    religionists,    inaccurate, 
/  •304  ;  patriots  who  went  over  to  the  king, 
305;    introduction  of  Cromwell  into 
parliament,   306;    Hume's  ncconnt 
of    the  parliamentary  leaden,   ib, ; 
prenimption  that  Cromwell  bad  form- 
ed no  aobitioos  scheme  at  the  time 
of  passing  the  Remonstrance,  308  ; 
Cromwell's   skill   iii  disciplining  his 
troo|ifl,  309;    complex  character  of 
the  refigioos  soldier,  iL-j  origin  and 


real  object  of  th«  sf^f-^rM^g  4wdt' 
nance,  310;   tj^eeeh  of  Crvmweft  ot^  the 
occusioH,   311  ;    Aeces«ity  and  eon!«e- 
quence«  of  the  measure,  313 ;  ^Mtf^iae" 
and  loose  representations  of  Rapiis  anU 
Hume    respecting   the    Presbyterian 
•  and  Independent  factions,  exainioed. 
314;  the    Indept^ndents  not  republi- 
cans, 315;  Unme's  eoneesaou  in  fanmtr 
of  the  Imlipendenis,  316;  iotrigucK  of 
the  Scotch  party,  i6. ;  violent  comlact 
of  the  par&imentary  l<tndera  te^irairds 
the  army,  317  ;  origin  of  thetiMmcil 
of  adjutators,    319;   CromweM'K   ne- 
gotiation with  the  king,  W.  g  infatu- 
ated  conduct   of  Charles,   35{0;     kis 
haughty  rfjeetkn  of  the  terms  pfired  hy 
tlte  army,  ib.  ;    the  army  jeolouii  of 
Cromwell,  321 ;  circiimstanees  which 
led   tn  the  seizure  of  the  kimc   ^nd 
purging  of  the  parliament,  322  ;    re- 
view oi  Cromwell':^  share  in  the  trans- 
actions,   323 ;   his  osurpatioo  a    ne- 
cessary locasiire,  ib. ;   x/mvcA  on  the  re^ 
ciftfocul    fHKBrrs  of  a  proleetor   amd  a 
parliament,     324;     what   Cromwell*a 
scheme  of  government  wanted,  3^5  ; 
danger  uf  invadtni;  the  property  or 
religious  rights  bf  the  snbject,  326. 
Culloden,  battle  of,  252. 
Cumberland,    duke    of,    dishoaourmble 

conduct  of,  251,  254. 
Cunningbame*s  Apostacy  of  the  Oharrh 
of  Rome,  133,  et  seq.;  latitudina- 
rism  in  reference  to  Pupery  too  prt;- 
valent,  134;  chirreh  of  Rome  idoim.- 
trous,  1 35 ;  prayer  to  St.  Calherime,  ih, ; 
reformation  of  the  church  of  Rome 
hopeless,  136. 

Dante,  prophecy  of,  526. 

Debt,  duty  of  abstatni  iif^  from,  57S. 

D«*ftfnce  of  Britl&h  aiKl  Forngn  Sebool 
Society,  290 ;  see  British  and  Foivign 
School  Society. 

Desnit2ki*s  Four  Discourses,  44t,el«rf  • 
contents,  442 ;  true  naivrt  of  the  cw- 
tholic  church,  ib. ;  inefflcaoy  of  oot- 
ward  Imptism,  ib, ;  the  baptitmtfMkm 
and  that  tf  Christ  discriminatsd,  443  ; 
the  unregenerate  meopable  of  good  morkt, 
ib. ;  sahation  by  faith,  444 ;  Okriei 
prtniing  for  his  t6s€ipletyKadnt^/9r  the 
world,  ib.  ;  state  of  the  Qreek-elMnrcby 
445. 

Dissenters,  Wix's  Address  to,  90  ;  llew<- 
too*s  Apoloey  for,  t4. ;  backward  to 
oppose  the  Bducatton  Bill,  195;  pro^ 
test  qf  against  it,  216 ;  inflaeoce  of  in 
Parliament  diminished,  918;  vindi- 
cate from  the  calamny  of  the  Chris- 
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Imu  BoBuwUrftncf  .  365;  viiHlicmte<l 
from  thecharjirnof  b«ii>^'  eccleiMMlical 
iiiaJcimteiUfv  504f 
Ditunl,  kenefiank  optrmtioH  af^  572  ;  pria- 
.  cipk«  ef^  447. 

UivinUy  of  Christ,  aoripiare  lestiinonieii 
40v394,  W  i6q.f  we  Sioith*ii  Scrip- 
'  l4ws  TvatiioMiy. 
I>off«  of  Venice,   th«,    lord    Byron>9, 

EdiMburgh  Rrviewer,  statements  of, 
««camiiied  relative  to  Edueatioii  re- 
tufM.  200,H  M7. ;  charges  of,  arainst 
t^  British  and  Foreigu  SJcbool  Suciely 
repelled,  S90. 

EUm«stouV  Anston  Park,  a  Ule,  280, 
ef  tef,  i  reason  that  novels  have  a  bad 
n«mey28<);  qualifications  of  the  au* 
tlior,  ti.  t  modtrn  tympanum,  281  ; 
*  thtboxoj  rtHe$;  283. 

■  ■        Sacred  Lyrics,  545,  et  seq, ; 

devotional  poetry  averages  as  high  as 
other  poetry,  545 ;  Hum*  io  a  detcend' 
«rif /  t*f  Biakop  Hooper^  546 ;  rtoatm  and 
ik€  p4UiioMf  547  ;  to  the  Memory  of  a 
thievt  548. 

£dticiUion  Bill,  Observations  on  the, 
193;  sceBroagham. 

Evils  of,  578. 

■K^ypt*  Beheoni's  travels  in,  489;  see 
llelzonL 

EmigrauiB,  cauiiont  to,  475 ;  see  Ca- 
nada. 

fintbusiaam,  religions  supposed  dan- 
fser*  of,  3 ;  true  caiwe  of  the  preju- 
dice agatu!^,  16;  ti*tdieaiion  of^  23. 

■■  topographical,    elevated 

character  of,  395. 

Establish ments,  religious,  imiH>rtance 
of,  276,  579. 

RuripidiR  Opera  omnia,  342,  et  mq,  ; 
.&chylus  and  Sophocles  rharavte* 
rtzedt  342  ;  merits  and  defects  of  Eu- 
ripides, 343 ;  notice  of  former  oom- 
mentators,  \L  ;  recommendations  of 
Uie  editioa,  344. 

Evils  of  Education,  578. 

Etriag  on  the  Doty  of  abstaining  from 
.  Debt,  578 ;    beneficenee  of  lending. 


FaiHe«»  Oiriental,  or  dewtas,  77;    re- 

nsavka  Off  tales  of,  472. 
Faith,   its  nature  analysed,    16,    149, 

444. 
Ffwiale  vritero,  remarka  on,  42,  393. 
Rinrtdpkj  PnmoUi^ iniond,  scmt  account 

of,  514- 
/^,  tordUoliund,€kifr4ei€rqf,  4^. 


Fraser'rf  l^r  throufpli  the  Ifimala 
Mountains,  68,  eiteq,;  peculiar  na- 
ture of  the  Ghoorkha  war,  68;  origin 
and  history  of,  69;  offhhr  of  Apr'd 
15,  1815»  70;  determined  tombtti'of 
l/ugofrmnof  KoUtnffa,  72;  ettrmrdi' 
norjf  iori  of  shomer-^hth  oi  Bnknmt  7S ; 
migration  qf  a  tkam  nf  eeteifiUarti,  lA.  ; 
description  of  the  mountain  tract, 
74;  catapnlta,  ik ;  interviem  milk 
Kiriee  Umm^  ib.  ;  integrity  of  a  Ku- 
navDurmertkotU^t^;  popalarityofthe 
English  among  the  Ghoorkhas,  96 ; 
mecideai  in  patting  the  riotr  Tbuto  try  a 
hridge  qf  ropet,  77;  legend  of  the 
dewtas  or  genii,  t^.;  deieripiion  qf 
Gungotre^,  78. 

French,  the,  cfaaractar  of,  137;  coi|^- 
gaiit^defUy  of,  J 38 1  no/  <«M/y  pohie, 
ih, ;  indiflSerence  of  to  objects  of  aati* 
quarian  interest,  174;  vandalism  of, 
176;  climate  of  not  favouvaMe  to 
consumptive  patients,  531 ;  judica- 
ture, system  of,  most  defective,  534. 

Fuseli*s  Lectures  on  Painting,  126,  et 
«7. ;  character  of  the  author  ae  an 
artist,  126;  as  a  writer,  127;  tkHck 
of  hitfint  three  ledum,  128 ;  /4e  aia- 
chinery  of  epie  poetry  not  mere  ahttrac" 
tiontf  129;  remarkt  on  cotnpotilion, 
130;  Mtchaal  Angelo  and  Raffaellc 
discriminated,  y4. ;  author's  sceptical 
inuendo  respecting  miraclea  exposed, 
tVi, ;  Correggio  only  the  greatest  of 
.  machinists,  131  ;  Juiio  Jiomnno,  Fen* 
dyke,  amd  JUmhrmndt  coniratted,  ih, ; 
uti  chiaroscnrD,  132;  Annibale  Ca- 
raoci,  133. 

Ganlen,    a,   the  purest  of  pleasures, 

166. 
Geology  a  romantic  scienee,  430 ;  see 

Maccultoch  on  Rocks. 
George  the  teeond,  portrait  of,  420« 
George  the   third,   yotUhftU  tharacter  of, 

40,  428;  ttmnat  onthedoaihof,  159. 
German  language,  riehnesa  and  power 

of,  558. 
■     *  literature,  valneof,  557. 
Glioorkhas,  the,  origin  of  tbe  war  with, 
-  69  ;  popularity  of  tl»e  British  among, 

76. 
Gipsies,  Italian,  54« 
Good  workt,  tkeif  proper plotom  tie  Chrit' 

liantyti^n,  443* 
Graiiaine's,  Maria,  Three  Monthe  near 

Rome,  <  42,'  4i 4tq,  g .  eltttripAiott  qf  Mi, 

43;  i^9^es»irAo(W!r,  44;  paetry  of  the 

modern  Romans,  45 ;  Oasrri^a  Met- 

€hi90,    46;    exirmi  fnm  the  Mo»gio 
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r,  47  (  *  Will  of  Ike  Mpie 
'  K<ccri/  48 ;.  Koman  bagpipers,  50  ; 
iafluenoe  of  aatiinml  nmsic.  li. ;  civi- 
lisatioB  »  foe  to  the  roniMitic,  51 ; 
.  prr4otory  JMU  qf  ^tfkerdt^  ib, ;  Ro- 
mao  baodiUi)  >9i  Italian  gipsies 
54 s  Pala«Uioa»  54;  fnrficalfM*  ^ ot/- 
cflHM  M  tAgCamfogumf  55  i  Bp.  Naw- 
tOB*«  .opioi<»B  tbat  the  predicted  daa- 
inicUciQ  of  Bonui  will  be  aocoapaaied 
with  i^canic  phanonieoa,  56. 

36. 

HaUaae'8  I^eltan  to  a  Friaud,  146  ;  tba 
pavailHlttyof  man**  '  makiag  a  Hgb- 
'  teousiMMa  of  tbair  clear  yievt,*  151 ; 
oontenta  of  the  tettotf»  t^. 

HamltoD,  coaoty  merit  of  bb  lalry 
taica,  473* 

Hardwickey  lord*  character  of*  487. 

UartAirdHi  LtDber  ia  the  Biabop  of  GIqd* 
oastar,  873,  «l  ftf»  i  fatal  teodeocy  of 
ourdooMBtic  policy,  237;  merits  of 
the  letfoTi  S74;  iiii/iac4tpa  belmttn  a 
4omr  ff  ptns  aad  on  orulscra^,  ik, ; 
inmdamgtn  of  iknthmh^  876;  viadli- 
caiiM  of  Ite  pia^  Jrmm  Urn  tkarge  qf 
iiiabgoUyt  877. 

Himala  moootatui^deicriptioB  of  scenery 
in  tba,  74 ;  sea  Fraaer. 

Hjatory  of  Ri«laad,  by  Morcil,  433; 
Sioriea  from,  458;  see  Crooivell's 
Memoirs^  Johnstone's  Manoirs  of 
the  Rabelllon,  Omia>s  Life  of  Ovc8» 
Wakkgrnta's  Memoirs. 

Hodgson*s  Saertd  lietsiira*  54>|  poemtf 
of  Abel  and  Jonah,  550 ;  proyer  of 
Jomtk,  551;  iko  tewiplatwnt  553 ;  or- 
rmigmmtot  M^  i'*^^.  353;  •  Ok, 
'  »kotistkejo9,*  556. 

HoialeyS  Bp.  Biblieal  CriUcism,  56, 
Wscy.;  remarkfon  the  mode  in  which 
tba  Bp.'s  iforkabava  be^ediledy  h6i 
objectiooabia  principles  of  the  Bp^'a 
criticiamy  57 ;  uilidom  a««/a<^«jr. 
58,  a.;  dilla  on  Goi.  jure.  8,  581- 
^/lo  cm  Qfn,  xxxa.  1 5, 59 ;  Gen.  tisou. 
13,  60|  Oan.  MkmL  4,  s».#  Nmmbofs 
<if.38,  t^.,*  1  &MN  X.  %5,  ikf  €nii- 
€umom  ioaiak  •».  14<— 16,  61 ;  s/Mt- 
iftmo  ^  imanMiomf  64,  el  isy.,*  4w* 
sealers  «anpaned  la  ikt  rmm  md  k^ 
juMf  If  JBmm  /j«ana.  17;,  64; 
iraa«i;>«iaa4iri4r  loti  mr^^  Mmttt 
64—7. 

HorticultttC%  biilorF  9$  ia  Bnglaad, 
168. 

Einber^  Naiiiml  History  of  Ants  «ad 
Beaiw  352,  «tfiif*<  oa  the  reaaim.of 
animab,  354;  discQfaries  of  Francis 


Hnber  reUtiteto  the  b««w  ^3.;  aiar- 
deroHS  comhat  of  lio^  faMV,  355; 
exceptiooable  natare  of  certain  de- 
tails, i^.;  merits  of  the  work  on  aols, 
356;  arcAiitfclnroi  «h7/  9f  tfk  npiw- 
a»tf  ib,  i  aaao/olf  iUmif04toB  ^Jkfir 
modeqf  uUewcommiimtoiho»p!y5ni  eon- 
nezion  between  the  antncMl  the  pofla* 
ran,  358;  predatory  habits  q\  the 
infescent  ant,  t^. ;  sJave  trade  car* 
ried  on  among  aiits,  359. 

Ice-bliakf  desoriptioo  of  tbe^  887* 
lndep«ndlanta,  oam/U^i  qf  duri^  the  mUr- 

regnum,    180;  ttateoBenta  of  Ra#in 

and  Hume  respecting,  axamin<4«  3U ; 

Htinufs  tonteukminfaoour  qf^  316»* 
Indians,    Roman    Catholic     miscions 

among,  483. 
Infidelity  on  Lhedeolioein  tbia  country. 

4;  religion  in  no  danger  /fOfii,469. 
Inglis's  Importance  of  EstnbliAhivnts, 

579;    author's    misUkfta    cornprted, 

580. 
Instinct  of  animnU,  354 1  of  the  aat, 

356,   ei  teq,,;   of  the  bear»  830;    of 

catarpillarh  73;  of  the  whale,  888. 
Intolerance,  histonrof,  79;  sae  Clarke. 
Ireland,  remarks  on  tbedeeliaeoi;  509  ; 

alleged  immorakiy  qf  the  omciaiiMeff^t 

518;    Lingard^s  rww  of  thm  ca«aes 

retarding  its  civilisation,  513* 
Italy,  sUte  oi^  413 ;  pnispeaU  0^418; 

climate  of,  remarks  on,  531. 

Jobn^on^    Translation    of   H^ibn    on 
Anti,  358,  eiteq.}  see  Hidbor. 

Johnstone^s  Memoirs  of  the  R«baDion  in 
1745-6,  237,  ei  «y.  ,*   tbe  aMibor  « 
specimen  of  the  lailitiiry  Jacobite  ggp* 
tleman,  838 ;  sketch  of  the  atnle  «f 
parties  in  Scotland  pctor  to  tbo  Bo- 
bellion,  ib.;  *tote  qf  poetic  im  .fii^t- 
iaitd,  839 ;  misrepresentmtiont  of  ibe 
nnthor  of  Wavetley,  840;  asmasl  of 
ik§  okeootiet  dt  Johutmte^  841  {  an- 
barkation  and  arrival  of  tb*.  priifwi, 
848j  conduct  of  sir  John  Cope,  8^3; 
eharaeter  of  lord   Qco^ge  •€ttmy» 
844 ;  lory  loyatty,  t4»  g  mmi  ^. 
toO'Pans,  ib,  ;   the  invaaioii  of 
land  determined  on,  845;  aoi 
tioH  qf  the  BogUeK  iM6  ;  fvlr«Bl  ^ 
iVtitvordb^araiy,  847;  imgidar  msdif 
qf  MrmiA^  dcHng   retnptp    848$ 
cmelty  of  the  prince  in  lesriaf  a  da* 
feaceleta  detachmsnt  behind  bmi  at 
CarUak,  249;  battlaof  Fnllairk,iA.  .* 
wmdoU  qf  the  primo  of  Hettq,  850  ; 
dqfeoi  qf  bnd  Lomhm  bp  e  bimktmim 
ol  Jfoyi  i^;  duke  of  Cumborlaod 
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rtftoiikmetidir  the  English  officer*  to 
break  their  parole— reply  of  rir  P. 
flalKM,  «3t ;  baUle  of  Oulioden, 
459$  ptttHlonliDOtii  eondaet  of  the 
)>rmce,  333 ;  barhertty  of  the  duke 
of  CSimberlaifd,  ^34 ;  devoted  loyalty 
of  Roderick  Iffackeasie,  ik, 
Juatleu,  oatTfOeft  Df  the  boltnieat  «y»- 
tcmof,  398. 

KUdare^  eorlt  qf*  aneedotes  rnptetifig  iw>i 
316. 

Kinj^dom's  America  and  the  Britlah  Co' 
lofliet,  4^3 ;  recemneiidation  of  the 
wark,  479 1  tmtkor»t€gpknQiiomqr  'Ae 
pr^firfwtee'given  by  Brituh  mmgranif  to 
Awttrhttf  480. 

La wton*!  Orient  Harpingy  178$  charac* 
tei^  and  plan  of  the  poem,  178 1  idf 
ffwnoAi/toa  ofHimkm  wkkw,  179 ;  <?m« 
^ietifKotee,  180k 

Lay,  BHijamloi  memoir  of,  t78. 

Liberty,  civil,  on  what  ita  existence 
depend*,  898  j  reltfioas^  ill  under- 
atood,  81. 

Linnauc,  remarki  on  tha  syHem  of, 
333,  344. 

Litargies,  advantages  of  examined, 
446,  el  tef, 

LloydHt  Desnlcory  Thovghts  in  London, 
&e.,  M6,  H  ttf*  f  literary  eharacter 
of  the  aathor,  396 ;  ««fr  lo  Ms  gemtit 
pf  8kahpt»€,  d«9i  '  io  ay  §kUdfmi* 
d3l>  $  tites  exprunve  of  a  wwrbid  toot 
^  MoHtude,  3352 ;  a  thirst  for  fame  nut 
foeompiit^le  with  tbia  morbid  feeling, 
339 ;  merits  and  defeets  of  author's 
poetry,  r^.;  *  (kt  tpeU  wirmceUed,* 
995;  argument  of  the  desultory 
thoughts,  399 ;  iho  ftAng  ^  twmone 
«  pfotjf  0/  our  prokoHtmatif  agencift 
340 ;  seeae  nwaf  tho  iako  a/  H^imandtr'- 
ntgr^f  340. 

■"■  NngB  Canom,  8(o«  396,  et sey. 

Lo0«Uzatioii,  importarioa  of,  in  miois- 
tavtal- labour*,  374. 

MacMmlloch  oo  Rocks,  430,  ei  Of,; 
geolb^  a  romantic  branch  of  antii|ai- 
iiaa,  48l>;  •  natora  of  tbe  work,  491 ; 
itAtiitt  visw  o^  0itkof*s  djaissi^  43d  ^ 
esEoepHons  against  bis  nomenohitare, 
499 ;  and  arrangement,  484 )  doubt- 
ful signMeation  of  the  word  Hratum, 
496;  tsiif^areaasMlainMdflanliiaafa 
iwiimwiu.  of  ammgommtt  437;  ooiv 
reeted  tabalar  view/ 438)  tra«i«Kion 
riase  of  rcfckn  demolished  by  the  au- 
t^or^  499. 

MacgilPs  Letters  lo  a  young  Clcrgytnan, 


^03,  W  lOf.;  character  of  the  work, 
969|  dongon  oUmnhni  oe  iko  O0fhf  ho* 
riodt  of  o  mmklor^i  twtorffomohotihon, 
S64;  on  affectation  in  a  prebefaer, 
St6&  \  eminent  men  mors  eommodly 
characterized  by  their  eatriasic  pecu* 
liatriliea  than  their  real  <|aafitie»,  867  ; 
aisrrymdirMs^fvacAin,  »6.  ;  tw^iNfciiiie 
of  M  jaar  pa$ioroi  dit^m,  968  (  dmtger 
(if  Snug  too  muh  in  fmUki^e,  969; 
d!«^g«r«  of  tadb/aaes,  Mi  •  ministers 
pecttKarty  liable  lo  apMtnal  indilfrr- 
ence,  971. 

Matthews's  Diary  of  an  Invalid,  388, 
oi  sof.  /  aathor*s  flippaney  rsprdhaied, 
328 ;  absurd  crkicisms,  389 ;  rMfae- 
iiom  ml  Romo,  330;  oBmoio  of  /te/y 
not  fk  for  mooftcb,  331 ;  aamdb»  ^ 
Muroi,  398 ;  publv  ammHm,  383; 
wretched  system  of  French  jodiaatvre. 
334. 

Methodists,  remarks  on  tharidkioteof, 
13;  o0kiont  omuo  cf  iko  fgkU  of  ikeir 
prooanng,  >»• 

Miutster,  tbe  Christian,  duties  and 
dangers  of,  864 ;  see  Maegill ;  iaipor- 
iomee^tiudjfio,  368. 

Miraculous  conception,  avidence  of  Ike, 
378. 

Moreil's  Stodiea  in  History,  45S,ef  jiy.  / 
defeotlve  nature  of  aohool  histories, 
433;  merttaof  the  work,  434;  ceks- 
momotmoni  qf  tho  oioU  laar  in  Skoifomtf 
i6,  f  •  tofhttvnu^  m  ikteivU  war  in  Bng- 
land,  456. 

Muratf  anocdbUoft  338. 

Music,  inttuenceof,  30. 

Nnoeattle,  tkodnkocf,  ft/s  c4araslrr,  488. 
Newton's  Dissentarls  Apotogy,  90,  h 
Normandy,  'r»ttrs  bi,  137  and  17] ;  see 

Slothard  and  Taroer.  i 

Novels,  remarks  on,  880. 
Nubia,  Behiom'to  tisvals  in,  489  ;  asa  Rel- 

aaol. 
Nunnorjf  oi  Phermtl^  oini  to  a,  149. '  ' 
iV^iapAsfrpiy,  aemmil  i/,  tS8. 

Obaeffvations  on  Mr.  Rniagbam^  JMa- 
catbn  Bill,  193,  oi  otq.;  oxtraeU,  814, 
afisf. ;  aeefinragham.    • 

OgMs,  tba,  af  4be  aixtemMli  aamm^y, 
478,  al  as^  /  remarks  'an  fokf  iMes, 
4^8 ;  merit  of  Count  '  Hamiltim>s 
Mrtes,  479  ;  flalnre  iMd'ttiorili'of  tbe 
work,  474. 

Obalat'a  Letter  to  aombey,  i. 

O'Nial,  anecdotea  of  the  house  of,  509. 

Ormtt'a  Memmrs  of  Df,  Owea,  t03,  ei 
soq. ;  biograpby  usafol  as  redifyitig 
the  general  rtatottQutr  of  4i1tlory, 
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105;  national  cbi^cter  never  dit- 
played  to  grander  advantage  than  du- 
ring the  civil  var,  106;  pvrenta^c 
and  early  life  of  Dr.  Owen,  101 ;  hia 
•etUement  at  Coggesball,  109;  bis 
sentinaenti  on  church  govemment, 
ih,  g  dtfenee  of  toferation^  1 10  ;  be- 
.comavan  Independent,  111;  remi^rks 
o6  hif  MTQion  before  the  parliament 
after  the  death  of  the  king,  112;  hit 
firU  interview  triik  Cronmeil,  113;  is 
sent  to  Ireland  at  chaplain  to  Crom'- 
well,  ih.f  remarks  on  his  accepting 
■  the  deanery  of  Christ  church,  114'; 
wuetikd  tiai€  of  the  unwerritiff  113; 
testioiontes  in  favour  of  Owen's  con- 
duct as  vice-chancellor,  116;  Atfprv- 
denitowluci,  117;  returned  as  mem- 
ber for  Oxford,  ib.  ,*  appointed  to  re- 
port as  to  fundamentals  in  religion, 
«6. ;  circumstances  alleged  to  hfeve 
occaskwed  his  loss  of  Cromwell'i 
friendship,  118;  calumny  respecting 
Owen's  share  in  deposing  Richard, 
1 19 ;  Oten'j  ditdmmer  of  any  tkare  in 
pdiiie&lirwuactiont,  120;  hie  eondmct 
tlnring  ike  vUerregnmn,  ib, ;  his  pob- 
licntions,  122;  attacked  by  Parker 
and  Vernon,  i6. ;  interview  with  the 
loyal  brothers,  123 ;  aeeond  marriage 
and  death,  1 24  ;  pemm  and  cliarac- 
ier,   125  ;   merits  of  the  volume,  ih, 

Owen,  Dr*  John,  Memoirii  of  the  Life  of, 
<  lQ3»e<  sry.;  see  Ornle  uttupru. 

Oxford  Unioerniy,  tinte  of,  during  the 
eommonwettlth,  115* 

Painting,  Fuseli's  lectures  on,  126;  in- 
susceptible of  defteription,  406. 

P^r^chial  system,  inherent  defects  of 
the,  208,  209;   366,370. 

Pastor,  duties  of  the,  263 ;  the  choice 
of  on  the  part  of  the  people,  a  funda- 
mental article  of  dissent,  566. 

Pastoral  life  not  favourable  to  innocence, 
57^ 

Patrick,  St.,  his  existence  controvarled, 
504;  memoir  of,  506. 

Pfttruoage,  evils  of  present  state  of,  1 15» 
565. 

Payne's  Remarks  on  the  Moral  InOnence 
of  the  Gospel,  146,  ei  mq,;  theokigi- 
cal  error  has  fre^oently  its  origin  in  a 
dread  of  the  opposite  extreme,  146 ; 
origin  of  Sandemanianism,  ib» ;  San- 
demanian  faith  defined,  147 ;  t^mhml 
rtHgion  ai  a  h»  ebb  mmovg  the  Sondes 
laaalsfij,  148;  on  the  scriptural  idea 
of  faith,  149 ;  faith  cannot  have  a 
meritorioQs  property,  150. 

People^  Uut  vindieaiioH  qf^  277. 

Pelham,  Henry,  character  of,  427. 


Philadelpbia  ftcgMor,  nply'  Iw 
de  in  the,  279. 

Phillips's  Pomariiun  BritaQMeanty 
el  tepg  m  garden  the  pmmt  oCeplaa- 
sures,  166;  lord  Bacon'«  ide»  of  a 
garden,  167  ;  history  of 
tfculture,  168 ;  on  tlie  decay  of* 
fa  I  kinds  of  apples,  169)  on-  wines, 
170;  vim  tea  and  virngv, .  V7I  (the 
lemon  an  antidote  to  ofHooir  «^  i  o^i^- 
tables,i6. 

Pike's  Persuasives  to  Early  PMy*  575. 

FUt^  emrl  Ckatkmm,  rAarwdsr  0f,  4Mw. . 

Plain  Englisbiiwn%  Plaiii  Tbwgiils  on 
Brongtaam's  Edncataon  BiU,  20»i^«Bii- 
tUd  eotteeemntf  210;  oAyMlio«t  iat«ifr- 
Uinaifg  thejof^e  of  kmfm  Ikoi^hmaee 
vf  opietM,  iA. ;  e^furfiaaff  la  mit^o^iM 
pttupert  U  ikepermns  of  ptmmmdmkw^ 
moUen^  372  f  remmrks  #a  JIfr.  Aa^A- 
om^t  tuooaittfsacy,  s*. 

Plutarch,  remarks  on  hb  charBCtcr,  I. 

Puetry^  remarks  on,  181 ,  259, 962, 284, 
327, 545 ;  oAHte  /a,  258. 

Poets,  <  aiofiy  wko  kme  neoer fommtd^*  A'r., 
260, 527. 

Polar  narigatton,  dangen  of,  922,926; 
•ee  Stforesby. 

Poluet€hooU,  44. 

Mit  detrripiiom  of,  43. 

Polwhele's,  Rev.  Mr.,  repnbKcatioii  of 
Bishop  Lavingtonon  Mcthodisn»1?8; 
malignity  of  hiv  temper,  ih. 

Popery,  laiitndinarianisni  in  irfeiiaicc 
to  depfccated,  194;  its  nalvre  tm- 
cbangcable,  136. 

Poiissin,  Gaspar,  gtniuaof  duMTsdenvod, 
530. 

Prayer,  extemporaneous,  advapAagaa  of, 
451 ;  the  Lord**,  opinieu  escaiusi^ 
as  to  the  iterated  delivery  of«  448. 

Preaching,  evangelieal,  viadieatiew-  of^ 

.  568;  of  the  Melhodista,  e0e«la  of, 
23 ;  practical,  remarks  oa,  99,  966. 

PreebyterianisB,  bow  ettai^tished  in 
England,  d09« 

Presbyterian  party,  its  origiii  and  oba- 
raeter,  302,  315,  <f  K7. 

Praatoii  pans,  battle  o^  244. 

Prosody,  Oraak,  RIamanU  ef,  165. 

Protectant  chapel  at  Rome,  417. 

iVoouinwf,  dbefWaeq/;  omUioiett,  91  • 

Puritans,  meaning  of  the  tam  m  the 
reign  of  Chorlaa  I. 

Quakerisaa  no  foe  to  poetry*  18  !• 
Queen,  the,  of  Great  Britaii^ 
respecting,  273. 

Raifaelle,  cbarader  wf  hia  fiiij  130, 

408. 
Richmond,  duke  of,  eulogy  on,  4S?. 


INDEX. 


ttttiqiiiticf,  noiiocs  of,  397. 
bag^pen,  50. 
iModittiy  59, 414,  533. 

ItoMMii  CftthoUe  vorthip,  remarks  on, 
417. 

Roiiaot,  modern,  poetry  of,  45. 

Rone  in  tbo  Nioeteentb  Century,  393, 
«tf  M9- i  proper  apbere  of  female  wri- 
ters, 393 ;  eucb  a  work  a  desideratum, 
394 ;  notkea  of  former  works,  t^.  ,* 
auikof^t  prtitruiontf  395  ;    seotiments 

'    excited  by  the  view  of  Rome,  t^.  ; 
•utttrMniy  iHUaekmg  Ut  Roman,  anliqui' 
iktf  396  j  enumeration  of  unqnestion* 
able  monuments,  397;  no  tracet  uf 
republican  Rome,  398;  the  circum- 
stance accounted  for,  ih.;  ri/piuresqf 
ikt  author  al  Urn  tight  of  ika  eilf,  399  ; 
ikMripiion    uf   the     Campogna,    ib.  ; 
poetical  prose  deprecated,  400;  site 
of  the  Temple  of  Concord,  401  ;  $Ue 
of  tka   Farum,   408;    citation  from 
Tacitus  in  corroboratioo  of  author's 
opinion,  ib.  ,*  progress  of  ezcavation 
at  Rome,  403 ;  deKripiion  <if  iha  coA- 
Meirsi,  ib. ;    autkor*t  rapiuret  ai  tighi 
qf  the  yaiiean,  405;    sculpture  and 
painting  insusceptible  of  description, 
406;    desaiption   <jf  tka  ApeUo,  ib. ; 
conjectures  as  to  its  date,  &c.,  407  ; 
dueription  <tf  Canowfs  -Perteus^   ib. ; 
Chantry's  testimony  to  the  advancing 
genius  of  Canova,  406  :  character  of 
kaffaelle,  ib,  g  ditcriptHm  of  tia  tekooi 
qf  Athtut,    409  ;   ehif  d'cwpret  in  the 
Vaiican^  ib,;  duer^iom  o/  ike  djfiag 
gimOaiar,   410/  description   of    the 
city,    41 1 ;    eritieitm  on    Bwmarotti?t 
iattjitdgementf  ib.;  character  of  Mi- 
chael   Angelo,  418  ;  degraded    state 
of  the   nobility,  413 1   eaute  qf  the 
eamfiion  uf  wanmen  m  7le/y,  ib.; 
attemote  of  the  aiSaeh  made  m  the  viUa 
qf  Ijieie*  Bonaparte  bf  bamKiti,  414  ; 
imbecile  conduct  of  the  government, 
415;  pedantry  and  blunders  of  the 
author,  416;  her  ridtcoleof  Catholic 
worship  impolitic,  417;  Protestantism 
tolerated  at  Rome,  t^.  /  reflections  on 
the  historical  interest  and  prospects  of 
Rome,  418. 
Rome,  Three  Months  near,   48;   see 

Grahamei 
Rtueian  Pisconrsesy  Four,  441,  etee^,; 

9bt  0esnluki. , 
■■  Poets,  specimens  of,  884;  see 

Bowring, 

Sabbath,  the,  importanoe  of  right  no- 
tions rtqpeetiag  its  obserrance,  373 ; 


pres.  Edwards's  discourses  on,  ib. ; 
see  Thorn. 

Sacred  poetry  vindicated,  545 ;  see  Ed- 
meston  and  Hodgson. 

Sandemanianism,  origin  of,  146  {  see 
Payne's  Remarks. 

Saodifbrd,  Ralph,  memoir  of,  878. 

Schools,  number  of  in  England,  199 ; 
Sunday,  their  tfBciency,  204;  par- 
liamentary aid  ill  building,  desirable, 
898 ;  nee  Brougham's  Education  Bill. 

Scoresby's  Account  of  the  Arctic  Re- 
gions, 819,  e<  sfq.  ;  character  of  the 
work,  219 ;  origin  of  the  inquiry  after 
a  Northern  passage,  280 ;  pvety  of  the 
otd  navigators f  221  ;  obstacles  to 
reaching  the  Pole  by  land,  828;  dan- 
gers of  Polar  oavigation,  ih,  ;  scenery 
of  Spitzbergen,  ib,  ;  climate,  283 ; 
island  of  Jan  May  en,  ib,  ;  narrative  of 
the  adventures  qf  the  crew  of  the  IVUhet^ 
wiina,  8H,*  ocular  deception  produced 
by  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere, 
885 ;  hazardous  nature  of  the  whale 
fishery,  886 ;  the  ice^tlink,  287 ;  his- 
tory  of  the  whale  fisbfry,  828 ;  for^ 
wddable  rttistance  qf  the  whale ;  889  ; 
its  maternal  instinct,  830 ;  sagacity  of 
tike  bear;  ib, 

Scotland,  memoirs  of  the  rebellion  in, 
237. 

Scripture  Melodies,  545  ;  '  Jesut  vept,* 
549;  •»7wJ?ntiA*d;»550. 

Self-denying  ordinance,  real  object  of, 
310. 

Servant,  on  the  relation  of,  140. 

Shepherdtt  predatory  habits  of,  51, 

Smith's,  Horace,  Amaryntbus,  a  poem, 
158;  see  Amarynthut. 

—  Dr,  J.  E.,  Grammar  of  Botany, 
535,  et  seq. ;  the  title  a  misnomer, 
535;  fame  of  Unneus  on  the  wane, 
ib, ;  merits  of,  ib. ;  nature  of  the 
jcieRCf,  536  ,*  first-rate  botanists  neg« 
lect  the  physiology  of  the  science, 
538 ;  outlines  of  the  system  qf  Jussieu^ 
538—543 ;  his  system  not  preferable 
to  that  of  Lioneos,  544. 

Dr.  J.  P.,  Scripture  Testimony 


to  the  Messiah,  376,  etseq,;  401,  e/ 
sey. ;  objections  to  controversy  un* 
reasonable,  376 ;  exemplary  sphit  of 
the  author,  377 ;  plan  of  the  volumes, 
378 ;  the  nuraeuliu  eonaption  not  es- 
tentiai  ic  the  question,  ib, ;  unfeir 
statements  and  daring  assertion  of  tlie 
'  *  Calm  Inqoiref  relative  to  the  initial 
cliapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  379  ; 
on  the  gradual  and  indir^t  manner  m 
wfuch  Ihe  doeirinef  qf  the  New  Teria-^ 


